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Art. L — 1. An Account, Geographical, Statistical and His- 
torical of Orissa Proper, or Cuttack, By A, Sterling, Bsq, 
Asiatic Researches ; voL XV, 1825. 

2. The Madras Journal of Literature and Science, July anc 
October, 1837. January and April, 1838. 

3. The Calcutta Christian Observer, ^April and July, 1837. 
October and N<yi:emher, 1842. 

4. JAent, Macpherson's Re^iort upon me Khonds of the Districtt 
of Gnnjam and Cuttack, Calcutta, G, IL Huttmann, Bengax 
Military Oryhan PreJis, 1842. 

5. Various official Documents (hitherto unpublished,) 

When, caily In 1836, the British first ascended the Ghatj 
of Cioomsur, the scene presented to their view was as iiove 
as it was unexpected. It was in reality the discovery of f 
previously unknown and unexplored territory — a previousl} 
unknown and undescrlbed people. Beyond the mere faci 
of the existence of the hills and of a wild people, callec 
the Khonds, who were said to inhabit them, little or nothing 
seemed to be antecedently known.* The change, therefore 
from the low lands of Goomsur, to the colder climate 
and open country of the elevated table land above the Ghats 
where the hills are bare of jungle, the inhabitants vaetl} 
more numerous, and their houses greatly superior to those 
below, was exceedingly striking, and did not, fail to operate 


* The entire description given of the Khonde in Mr. Sterling'e Yftlnabll^ aw 
elaborate work on Orissa, so late as 1825, is contained in the following paaaage 
** The Khonds are found in great numbers in all the ^11 Estates spuih of thi 
Mahanadi. They form the principa^art of Uie populatkm ^ KiUa Rampur whicl 

has thenee been called Khondrah Eaudpat. The natives have also the idea of i 
“ * ..... 

i traeti 

^ ^ .destatea 

down as far as the OodaVei?, arp psoj^ed lihonij&s in%, veiy t^vege Mate 

who differ probably very little from thdr neighhwl the Goads, tho«gh.Gi|ftai| 
muntohsmes, onthe authorij^pt tho daglih^Kar of hMud. adtd Itanikpctam the 
tiie Od^ds (Khonds) shd Qoendidpk oonaldereil^ita dletlnot raeefl.*’^ 
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with all the effect of a sudden surprize from an unexpected 
discovery. The appearance too of the savage-looking inha- 
bitants, — ^with their only dress consisting ot a cloth bound 
round the tniddle in such a way as to make the end hang down 
behind about as low as the flaps of a coat ; their hair tied in 
a knot on the temple or forehead, which was ornamented with 
a band of red woollen or other cloth, or even paper ; and each 
man carrying an axe, and the far greater part of thorn a bow 
and arrows also, — could not fail to contribute powerfully to 
the general effect of blended surprize and astonishment. 

As it is our intention to enter at some length into an 
account of tjie measures pursued by the British (jrovemment 
for the general civilization of these wild tribes, and more 
oartfcularly the extirpation of their atrocious S}>tem of 
.nurnan sacrifice, it may better serve to attract and fix the 
attention of the reader, if, at the outset, we rtffer to the 
position of their countr}", the mode in ^\llich we ^\ere sud- 
denly brought into contact witli them, as well as the social 
and religious characteristics by ^>hich they are so peculiarly 
distinguished. 

Orissa, in which Croomsur is situated, though now only a 
British province, was anciently the seat ol‘ a renowned Monar- 
chy, It deri\cs its name, according to Mr, Sterling, from 
Or or Odra, the designation of an original Hindu tribe, and 
desa country — meaning the country of the Or or Odra race. 
Its classical name in the Pisans is Ufkaln. 

Conformably with the style of the Brahmanical Shastras, 
its annals commence with the death of Krishna, the opening 
of the Kali yug or evil age, 3001 B. C. The legends connected 
with this early period are in the ordinary style of the wonder- 
ful, the ridiculous and the incredible. It is with the accea^ 
eion of the Biyahs, called the Kesari Pat or Vansa, A* 
473, that Mr* Sterling is disposed to date the commenee^Vil^t 
of the real history of the province. It is to the time of 
the founder of this dynasty, that the recovery of the image 
and the restoration of the worship of ^agannafli are usuafiy 
referred. After the extinction q£ the Kesari fiimilgr;, early in 
the twelfth century (1131), the sovereigiity of 'the country 
was acquired by a conqueror f^m the who was 

fabled to have been the offiqpring goddess Ga&ga 

Sana, or the lesser Ganges (QWveri)l6^ a form of Maha- 
deo” or Shiva. With him beanjlie rad* of prbcfifsoalled 
the Ganga Vansa, or Gajapati sm Who mled the ooiintry 
lot ^d)out four centuries — a^riod 

of imporlanoe and wl^ dm 
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most brilliant and interesting portion of Orissan history, — ^if 
such terms may be applied to the annals of a hitherto unknown 
dynasty, governing one only of the many provinces, which 
now constitute the Britisli Empire in India.’’ * 

When conquest had enlarged the Orissan dominions, a new 
coin and seal were struck witn the following titles, so oharac* 
terietic of the tui^id taste of orientalism : — " The illustrious 
Iiero, the Gajapati (Lord of elephants) ; sovereign of Gaur 
(J^ngal), Supreme Monarch over the rulers of ^ the Tribe 
of Utkala, Kernata, and the nine forts; a divinity terrible 
as Bhairava to the wicked; protector of the grants enjoyed" 
by the pious ; King of Kings ; like the Lord of a thousand 
arms in the field of battle oy his unequalled knight ; and a 
comet (or portent) to the martial j*ace/’ At feogtll the 
Mahommedan invaders appeared^ and after many fierce ani(| 
deadly conflicts, succeeded in establishing their suj^macy. 
With the death of the Rajah Pertab Rudra Deo, A. D. 1524, 
terminated all the glories of the Gajapati dynasty, and the 
royal House of’ Orissa. Soon after the demise of that sovereign 
the race itself became extinct, and the independence of 
the country was not destined long to survive though Ithe 
Rajahs of Khurda "claim to represent the majesty of this 
once powerful race.”’ 

After the lapse of two centuries, (1743) the Berar Mahrat* 
tas suddenly made an incursion into the country — ^plundering ' 
and destroying without mercy. A^d after repeated invasions 
of a similar predatory character, th^e whole territory, in about 
ten years, fell under " the sole undisputed government of the 
Berar Mahrattas.” Their administration was, as in merj 
other part of their foreign conquests^ “ fatal to the wel&repf the 
people and the prosperity of the country, and exhibited a picture 
of misrule, anarchy, weakness, rapacity, and violence combinedf 
which makes one wonder how society can have been kc^t 
together under so calamitous a tyranny/’ 

iJi the stnuige revolutions of empire, however, the whole., 
territory was eventu^l^ destined to fall {fiecemeid under 
sw^ of Britain. In 1804, the laet suiwiviiigvveBj^ 

of Mafaratta sovereignty was extinguished in Orii^: .Stnee 
that period " the poud but insigmfieant .rep]^ of the 

Mah^jahs of Oo^. (the royd fiifiuSy of Khua^)^vej|^0eh 
officially a<^aiiowie%Bd: 0 ^y as private Btd; the 

E ral|>olicy of governaJa^ hm oon|ffred^to the^ 
ripii” b of whim Hm muf Vmm 
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must also have undergone many and essential territorial changes. 
The modern Zillah of Cuttack, (Katak) which in Sanskrit, 
means ‘‘ royal residence,” or “ seat of empire,” may not inac- 
curately, ^ says Mr. Sterling, “ be called Orissa proper, from 
its comprising the ancient original country of the Urii/a* or 
Odra nation, and from the circumstance of its retaining among 
the natives of the present day the exclusive appellation of 
Or Desa oT Omw.” But when the kingdom was in the 
zi^nith of its glory, under the Gajapati sovereigns, it occupied, 
an extensive territory of several degrees, both in latitude arid 
longitude — stretching along the western shore of the Bay of 
Bengal, between the Great Delta and valley of the Ganges 
and those of the Godaveri. In other words^ it comprized 
withm its limits “ four 4)f our modern zillahs entire, and por- 
tions of three others, viz. INBdnapore, Cuttack, Ganjam, and 
Vizagapatam, with parts of the Jungle Meh^ .Hugh, and 
Bajamundry, besides a portion of the hills and inwai’d land 
country of Gondwana.” 

The accounts which the Purans give of the beauty and fer- 
tility t)f tliis ancient kingdom and the hapi)incss of its inhabi- 
tants are quite in keeping with their panegyrics on its ancient 
heroes. “ Its happy inhabitants,” say they, “ live secure of a 
reception into the world of spirits, and those who even visit it, 
and bathe in its sacred rivers, obtain remission of their sins, 
’though they may weigh like mountains. Who shall describe 
adequately its sacred streams, its temples, its khetrs, its fra- 
grant flowers and fruits of exi^uisite flavour, and all the merits 
and advantage ? of a sojouri in such a land.” But without 
stopping to describe its sacked streams or firagrant flowers, 
as depicted in the visions of a glowing imapnation, it is more 
to our purpose to point to its leading divisions. Historical and 
Katural, ^ they really are* Glancing, then, at a map the 
country, it wiU at once be seen, that it was traversed in its 
whole length by the rai^e of Bastein Ghats, running at. wji 
average distance of fifty^ or sixty mfles from tbe CoramaiSfel 
Coast, and was naturaUy divid^, though by no strong, or 
clear Imes of demarcation, into an AHpine, a Snlmipiiie, and 
a Maritime Begion. Of dicse three divisions, the foUDwihj^ 
IS Captain . Maepherson’s brief but clear and mtelH^ble 
deBcription: — ' ^ 

** 1st. Its Majtoe division extended aloiig the wliolc sea board, an 
ave^e breath of miles. It was an, open, saVabt^UB, aad 
jRoductive expanse, with the exception of a traet MUl ltaaa|- 

“ ^jwn this term ie pipnehocsid sad 
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covered deltas, intersected lagunes, which was situated in its Northern 
portion. The open and fertile parts of this tenrito^ formed, in conformity 
with the general usage, the khalisah or state Domain, whilst the wilder and 
less accessible districts were partitioned into a number of Zemmdariee 
of very various rank, value and extent. 

2nd. The Subalpine region comprehended the aubordinate ramhicationH 
and the dependent hill groups of the great mountain chain upon either side, 
with the extensive tracts of ccTuntry which they embraced. It comprized 
above one-half of the entire area of the kingdom, forming a vast, ill explored 
expanse of hilly wastes, impenetrable forests, and swampy wood lands, 
interspersed with numerous vallies generally characterised by beauty and 
fertility, and broken occasionally by broad and productive plains. 

This region was divided into a large number of Zemindaries, some of 
which, bearing the rank of petty prmdpalities, have made a considberable 
figure in the history of the eastern division of the Peninsula of India. 

The subject of the relation of these great estates to the Orissan Monarchy, 
and to the empires in which they have been included since its fall, hast been 
obscured i either than illustrated by the application to it of the terms and 
analogies of feudalism by writers who iiave regarded its objects, and its* 
external features, lather than its origin, its principles and its spirit. These 
Zerniddary Domains vary in ^Kiint of extent, from inconsiderable estates pf 
small value, to territories of great dimensions, yielding large reveuudSi.r 
The latter are possessed by families which derive their origin from the Hoyal 
Houses of Orissa, or from the juincipal stocks of Rajputajia, or which have 
sprung from successful adventurers generally of two classes, the leao^g of 
predatory bands and great pro\ mcial officers, hi whose hands administrative 
have passed into proprietary rights. 

But the greater Zemindars of Orissa, as a body, do not owe their territories, 
like the original nobility of feudal Europe, to the direct patronage of a 
sovereign, nor their authority to the social w'ants of a particular age. Their 
possessions were generally acquired by the enterprise or by the policy of the * 
founders of each house ; either conquered from earlier Hindu proprietors, Or 
whrested from the primitive occupants of the soil, or severed by fraud and 
force from the state. But all have acknowledged the theoretical supremacy, 
in succession, of the Orissan Monarchy, of that of Delhi, of the Mahratta 
power, and of our Empire, acceptinff from each either original or renewed 
deeds of tenure, which bear every within a period of twelve centuries, 
and exemplify conditions endlessly varied. 

The precarious and unfruitful allegiance w^bich they have yielded to these 
poweys has been signified by the payment of tribute which, under ourrule^is 
Kla some quarters nominal heavy ; by the performance services 

gfenerally formal, and the maintensuce of nominal contingents. 

But the chiefs of these estates have always borne the title of R^ah,^ gitd 
have generally exercised, with few practical limitatioiu), all the powera ci 
independent soverrignty, ruling the haughty and uncontroUed oei^B of 
their wild dommas, — save where ravoUs nave arisen, generally 'from the 
operation of unsuitable laws and excesstve aaaesainente, and we We beaft 
dnem conmletely or partially to our yoke. 

3rd. The Alpine Region, compming the central ridges^, the lofi^ platamh 
and the inner vsSlks of chain of Gbata, wi^ the great tracts of by 
which they are summnded, h«t besn occupied theeoriieet histOfiCfil 
period; as it ivat clfiieAy by of three thces, wiiich.d|m« 

with universal tmppdii of the laboe^sl poesfieeimt hot 

p<niae&a!oewih9!ttoft|ie 

|nref«& in (heKorWii 
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in the middle region, and the Sourabs in the south ; and whilst each of these 
holds exclusive possession of a part of the central tracts of mountain and 
forest, it exists also, thinly scattered over portions of the Zemindary 
domain, under various relations to the Hindu people. 

The Khonds are now seen, in both of these situations, within the follow- 
ing ill defined limits. Upon the east they appear scattered over the wilder 
tracts of the Ganjam district bordering upon the Chilka Lake, and are seen 
in that quarter at a few points, upon the coast* of the Bay of Bengal, ^ey 
are found, on the north west, on the confines of Gondwana, in longitude 
83^ while on the west they extend within the unsurveyed frontier of Berar. 
They are found as far south as Bustar in Latitude 19^ 40', W'hile the 
Zemindary of Palconda is like that of Kunapur possessed by a Khond Chief. 
On the south east, they are replaced on the limits of the Souradah and 
Moherry district in Ganjam, by the Sourah race, which thenceforward 
occupies the eajtern acclivities of the Ghats to the Godaveri. I’o the north, 
fifty miles beyond theMahanadi, in the Meridian of Boad, they are succeeded 
by th^ Kole people. On tlie north east, they are found high in Cuttack, while 
Sourahs (not identified witli the southern race) there inhabit the inferior 
^ridges of the Ghats. 

i*he extreme length of the ternuory wnicn is inus muicaieu, is about two 
hundred ; its extreme breadth about one hundred and seventy miles ; ^and it 
is unequally divided by the Mahanadi flowing from west to east in 20*^ 40' 
N.lat. 

TheLSourali race extends from Kimedy Zemindary which adjoins Goomsur 
upqn ttie south to the Godaveri, a region two hundred miles in length, which 
IS almost entirely unexplored.” 

The raecs now named form, to all appearance, a portion of 
the numerous remnants of the primitive population of India, 
which have survived the Hindu conquest where favoured by 
social and physical circumstances ; and which are now to be 
observed under the most various aspects and often under 
highly interesting relations to the supervening people*’** 

It would, however, be altogether repugnant to ow 
sent purpose, were we to expatiate more at large either OI^l 
the History of the Orisaan Monarchy, or on the condition 
of the diverse races which it claimed as subjects or as tilies, 
or on the varieties of the wild and uncivilized hill population 
of India. Our more immediate business is^with the KhoiaM^ 
and our first object is to shew how we originfimy carne;!^ 
contact with them. 

Before the recent Goomsur war we had no relationsbipa 
with this race nor any knowledge of their pech$aritiea« B)lt 


* « Exactly Bitnilar to thesi?/’ 9^78 CaptiUa Macpharsoii, *• U the poifitiecit 
Cheiisuwm to tho louth of the Kistxut. on tile eanib Mai^ ^ Ghus; ofHhe 
Goaada (or Goads) which replace the KhondB on the ’Wett North Wait, T'* — 
ing the Vindh>a chain across Behai ; that of ^ of tihh N 

tribctfe the Nugfri HdU, and the Currumbers at theii hiuiM; that of ! 

of the Bekhan and Central India, and innumerable otliiRca hetvaen Kepid I 
ihoiin, which, with diverse institutions, manAen, anpenratitious, tcrnghM^ Snnipnr* 
steal features, exist both vntengsd, lihd at evsrv etsM aiibaiiladSk W. tlu «mm 

civilised psople.” 
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Goomsur had long been one of the British tributaries, and 
it had certain political relationships with the Khonda, unintelli- 
gible and unknow'n to us. In the case of tliia petty prinqpality 
the tribute happened to be rather a heavy one. The average 
gross revenue has been estimated at rather more than a lakh 
and a half of rupees* • Prior to 1783, the public Ifcibute 
derived from it was never more, generally less, than half a 
lakh. In that year, the reigning Kajah, Virania Bunge 
(Bhonju) having failed to perform his enga^araents to Goviirn- 
ment, the Zeminda^ was taken from him and made over 
to liis elder brother, Lutclimana Bunge ; who, besides under- 
taking to liquidate the arrears then due, agreed to raise tlie 
tribute to a lakh. In those days the invariable practice was 
to effect such arrangements through the medium of sirkars, 
who became responsible for the fulfilment of the terms entered^ 
into by the Zemindar, and, under that plea, were permitted 
to take the management of the country and the collection of 
the revenue into their own hands. 

In 1788, the Kajah died and was succeeded by his son, 
Strikara Bunge ; but the country remained as before ftnder 
the grinding sway of the securities. The Kajah, disgusted* at 
the situation in wdiich he found himself, at length went on a 
pilgrimage to Brindabun, and resigned the Zemindary to bis 
son, Daiianjia Bunge w^ho held it until 1795, when his iktheir 
returned and expelled him from the country. From this 
period the Zemindary continued in a state of the utmost dis- 
order and confusion. For about tliree years little or nothing 
paid into the public treasury. During the greater p^rt of 
period, the Kajah himself absconded. His conduct was 
iaittributed by the collector to his inability to meet the public; 
demand ; he, on the other hand, dedared that the course he had 
taken was forced upon him by the ill-treatment and the frauds 

the securities and O0ier agents, employed by the collector. 
Itut be the cause what it might, his ^saffection terminated in 
opw rebellion, and in setting the public authorities at defi- 
ance. 

Wl^enmatf^^were in this state, Mr.. Brown, in 1800 , suc- 
ceed^ ^ to coUectonite. At first he felt sanguine of 
redauning the Kajah to obedience ; but the hope proving falla- 
rious, he was cou^tr^ed to for aid to 

* The eetoal I,Ss,Ue. To wave the neceeslil^ef ftttore refaiettoe 

veeMqrt CMQceforelt fttetetM brief of the reeent hieWry of 

ifderiy^oirriithor from whidhlufeohemi^ 

ttp the iit. wSSiAt oadetiMfr puhlie 
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him from the Zemindary. The Madras troops in the northern 
Clrcars not being sufficient, troo])s were sent from Bengal 
under Colonel Marley, who was armed with power, to bring to 
summary trial, and, if necessary, punish with death all persons 
found in arms, or, in any way, aiding or abetting the cause of 
the insurgents. On his arrival in Ganjam, early in May, 1801, 
the Colonel issued a proclamation, offering a rew^ard of ten 
thousand nipees for the apprehension of the Rajah. War was 
then commenced in earnest throughout the district. It was 
prosecuted with vigour. Forts, barriers, and stockades w^cre 
destroyed. The country w'as completely scoured ; but from 
the enemy ’jj better kiiowdedgc of the roads, lie was always 
enabled to make good his retreat into the jungles. Having es- 
tablished posts for prot«ctlon, in different parts. Colonel Marley, 
*by proclamation, formally Reposed the Rajah (J^jtrikara) and 
aiipointcd his son, Dananjia, in his stead. 

In September, the unheal thi ness of the posts conijpelled the 
troops to fall ba(*k into the more open country ; which encou- 
raged the peons in tlie interest of the deposed Rajah to make 
injursions from the jungles, and occasion much mischief In 
October, sic.kncss increased to such an extent tliat all the 
regular tn^ops had to be withdrawn, and the protection of the 
country left to the friends and adliercnts of the young Zemin- 
dar. The rebel party then renewed their efforts with increased 
vigor. They retook the princijial jiost of Koladah, but were 
soon again dish»dged wdtli great loss. At length, a temporary 
cessation of hostilities ensued, in consequence of a compromise 
on the part of Mr. Brown, who granted forgiveness and a pu«^i- 
nia^ provision to the ex-Bajah, on condition that should 
acquiesce in the' accession of his own son. Bu^ as his proximity 
to the Zemindary and the intrigues of his adherents tended to 
keep it in an unsettled and disturbed state, Mr. Brown next 
gave him ce|!tain Maliah districts for his &ee ^ 

any payment to government. This arraj^meat lasted for sei4^ 
ral years, when he got into difficulties with the B^iofads* 
Through the ascendant influence of Hi son^ he was obliged to 
abandon the country. He then i! 0 lttned| about In the of 
a religious mendicant — visited most of the idtrines and places 
of pil^image in the western provmees*^etiini^^ throura tfce 
Mahratta country, to Madras — ^had axi»iiiterview witia tfce 
Governor, and through him, obtained % pMSport once iftore to 
Gax^am. 

o About the year 1812 , a great mmj of violenoe, 

cruelty and murder were brought Wgnbw 

dar, Djmanjia Bunge, which led to a vowMbous 
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between the Magistrate and Gt)veniment. At last, in 1814, 
a warrant was issued for Lis apprehension, and for the employ- 
ment of troops to enforce it. For resistance to the pro- 
cess of the Criminal Court, the Zemindory was declfbred to be 
•forfeited. War was commenced, and pursued so hotly that, 
in June of the following jHear (1815), Dananjia gave himself up 
to the collector, and was finally sent to Omngleput. The 
Zeniindary was then held by Dora Bisaye* and other leading 
native officials, in the name and for behoof of a supposed son 
of the ejected Rajah Dananjia. But there was really no such 
son in existence — the father having previously murdered him. 
For this supposetl living but really dead son, Dorj^ Bisaye and 
his wily compeers actually succeeded in passing off a female 
child on the public authorities. 

The former ex-Rajah, Strikara, the father of Dananjia, after 
lus return from Madras betook himself to his wonted vocation 
of Ibmciiting all manner of seditious disturbances. Ho was 
seized, in the guise of a Byragi, or religious mendicant, and 
confined in Berainj)ore, Ganjam. ILarly in 1818, he escjiped 
and fled to Goomsur. He w«‘is soon at the head of a partyV- 
detected and exposed the conspiracy of Dora Bisaye and his 
co-adjutors — sent the supposititious girl-Rajah to the collector, 
and wivs himself eventually re-instated in the Zemindary, in 
May, 1819. It was, however, stipulated, that, at his death, 
the Zeniindary should revert to Government, to be disposed of 
as might then be thought most proper. The rent or revenue 
was fixed at 75,000 rupees. From this an allowance of 8,000 
rupees was made to Dananjia, who, moreover, was told, that 
should his demeanour be peaceable and his conduct satisfactorily, 
he might, at his iktheris death, be restored to the Zemindary. 

For about ten years; Striksua paid the public demand with 
unwonted regularity. He then b^an to get embarrassed. 
Thxoiigh^«the mkmauagement of ids people, and tike appropri- 
isMxm of his resources to superstitious purposes, he im into 
a^eirs) tOy.the amount ofneaxiy a lakh of rupees. Finding 
self inconiq^e^t to liqui&te so large a sum, he ihtu^atodhis 
wish to l^;public business and surrender Staxnn- 
<bry to his son Denaryia. The latter was recalled firoih 

but befoi^ he arrived, tl^e old had dmr^ Idu nund' 
and refused to mate oter oewiitry to hina.^^ 
howetet, from of |poopssr iAjd 

the govemmein wan :diete^aQ^^ 


wpU ftOWirflnaite eaplsii^ 
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the necessity, and retired in 1631 to Jagannath, on an annual 
pension from the public treasury of 8000 Kupees. The 
Zemindaiy was then formally restored to Dananjia, on the same 
terms as n; was held by his father, so far as related to the future 
amount of tribute ; but subject to the farther conditioR, that 
he was to discharge the balance due for former years. In the 
event of his failing to make good tliis engagement, it was 
distinctly stipulated that the Zemindary would be resumed by 
government and transferred from him and his family for ever. 

For two years (1832-33 and 1833-34) the assessment was 
paid in full ; while in addition to the current demand, he under- 
took to discharge, by annual instalments of about ten thousand 
rupees, the heavy arrears which had accumulated during his 
fatfier’s management. •All this he seemed at first really anxious 
to perform. But soon a chj^ge came over his mindyrt^-whether 
from its being impaired by excessive riot and debauchery, or 
from the selfish intrigues of liis courtiers,* or from these and 
other causes combined, it is not easy to determine. But, be 
that^as it may, of the fact itself there could be no doubt. 
The Collector’s agent he would not allow to proceed beyond 
the frontier village ; and threatened with punishment any one 
who afforded him shelter, or attended to his orders. 

In July, 1835, the Board of lie venue at length directed 
the Collector to warn him that, if arrears were not discharged, 
within a month, the Zemindary would be resumed by Govem- 
nent, agreeably to the terms of his sunvud. A warrant was, 
it the same time, transmitted for his arrest, if necessary, as 
i state prisoner. But the Collector was authorized to offer 
lim a restoration of his former pension, if he agreed to retire 
ind live peaceably beyond the bbunds of the Zemindary, 
Che official communication was made to him on the 7th August 
bllowing. Still, unwilling to proceed to extremities, the 
!]^ollector made several attempts to obtain a personal inter- 
dew with him, so as faithfully to remonstrate, ai^ solemnly 
owarn him of the danger on which he wta ruling hea^ 
ong. At last he made his appearance ; promised to pay Al 
irrears within twelve days ; ana requesteo. In the mpanwhUfiL 

* It VA8 afterw&tds fully aacertaiued tliat ottfi the chief liuthors or the jSMHP 
lar’a revolt was Dora Bisaye, the Khond chieL mo hwf hm^Pl^ointcd hf 
iuage, Head Agent, in connection with his Gtovernmeitt, for all the KhostdfoiAwSji 
belonging to Goouisur ahovc the Ghats, under the titfo of hfaliah Bisayeu 
tiled the same place when Dananjia was in power before. Str^ara, after hl JTwwS- 
ion, had appointed another, Lochano Bisayo, la his st^ 1 the power 
tad acquired, enabled him to defy hip authority, and evAde JH hia dSbrds Wmw 
lim. Of late years, he had lived chiefly in a nllue mltabfished by ob Itod 

wlonging to Koradah. 
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that the Collector’s Amin or Agent be withdrawn from his 
territory. 

On the 7th September, the period, within which the arrears* 
must be paid, expired. The Collector had no alternative but 
to carry the orders of Government into effect. Anticipating 
resistance, he deemed k expedient to advance a body of 
troops into the country ; though the season was peculiarly un- 
favourable for any military operation. On the 22nd September, 
the detachment under Colonel Hodgson reached Askah. Various 
unsatisfactory proposals were then made 1^ the Zemindar, 
the discussion of which occasioned delay. The Collector did 
every thing in his power to induce him quietly to submit ; but 
in vain. He would not surrender himself. After coming, 
on one occasion, a great way with the Collector’s Agent*, he 
suddenly jumped on his horse, and galloped back again. 

All measures of conciliation liaving thus failed, the force 
advanced, and on the 3rd November (1835) occupied Goomsur ; 
and on the 9th, the town and fort of Koladah — meeting with no 
molestation, till, on the 12th, they reached Gullery. Here 
the adherents of the Zemindar opened a fire on the (Samp, 
and did all in their power to oppose its farther process. On 
this act of open rebellion, martial law was proclaimed ; the 
Zemindary was declared to be forfeited ; and a reward of 5000 
Kimees offered for the apprehension of Dananjia Bunge. 

In marching forward, the troops were incessantly fired on 
from the hills and the jungles : — the Bajah and his followers 
getting constantly ahead. The difficulties to be encountered 
were now found, to be immense. The whole country was in 
a state of insurrection. The authority of Government was 
^knowledgcd only where the presence of the troops was 
felt; and^ they were all but disabled with fever. The 
neighbouring Zemindars, the hill chiefs, the inhabitants of 
the country, and in many instances even the public servants of 
Government seemed averse to the downfall of the Goomsur 
&mily t and the establishment of the Srect power of Governibeiit 


Efl. 40,to,ajid Rs. 10,787. the instalment pajable oa 
^ ^ demanded, 

m payment, lo a tune. But, from the aocouuta and doeuments 

a^ed, it ^|)peMed that he and hie master had 70,OO0 

yeariA ntey In hsfmre th^Momifi erapf^ne rflirlituHiiti 
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idstead. The countiy was deserted by the inhabitants^ with 
no symptom of a friendly disposition any where. In theise cir-f^ 
cumstances, the Collector, Mr. Stevenson, was induced t^^ prq*^ 
pose that sa son of Dananjia, Yurdaranze Bunge, Jpt 

appointed; or even Strikara to be again restored. This, h(nlj^i|^r,» 
was a measure which the Government could not entevtain-^ 
being apprehensive that such a proceeding would amofumt to an 
open acknowledgement of its own in^ility to enforce the 
penalty which it had proclaimed. On the' other hand, they could 
not shut their eyes to the difficulties of, completely subjugating 
the country. Detachments might, and did, marc^ to. any part 
of it. But, when they arrived, they found nothing but a few 
deserted thatched cottages or hut^ in some place of difficult 
access. The p<^t, froi® the nature of its position, the difficulty 
of supply, the deadliness of the climate, cqtdd not be liitained ; 
and even if it could, the cos? of so doing would be immensely 
greater than any concurrent gain that could be expected from 
it. The detachments were obliged to retire, under a heavy and 
constant fire from invisible enemies, who naturally attriouted 
the meoessity of retreat to their own superior prowess. The 
British had no party — no friends to give any information on 
which the least reliance could be phused ; — while the enemy 
waamade acquainted with every rninutiiB in their movements. 
No promise of reward — ^no bribe, — liad the effect of drawing a 
single individual of any weight to assist in auy material point. 
The authority of the British in these quarters was found to be 
little more than a shadow — ^not being acknowledged in the least 
beyond the fertile plains of the low country. The Kajah was 
all in alb The extensive mountain tracts of Goomsur joined 
on to other endless tracts of mountains and forest, of which the 
British had no knowledge, and with the independent chiefs of 
which they w«re even unacquainted by name. 

When affairs began to assume so serious an aspectt Jtbe 
Collector at last suggested that some, person invested imli 
greater powers than himself, ahoi|ld be ap^inted tp ’Wdertake 
uieir management Accordingly, the HonPu^ble Mr. Kussel^' 
was commissioned to the dischargq^the w^us task. Leav-^ 
ing Madras on the 22d Decemberif|jg[$6\ he! readied General 
Taylor’s camp, near Goomsur, on Sskmxy 1836 , 

it was now given out and believe^ that t&e 

rebel zemindar, Dananjia, was deffl^^Aik4 the object, 4n ^ 
sides, seemed to be, to secure a pull^, recogd^on of son, 
Yurdaranze, as his fi^cceaaor. Mr, Buaaeb S&Dwever, would 
give no pledge, beyond thafrof kind treatjnifid, if the aon 
l^ven up to Mm. 
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After various excuses and delays^ this boy, aged about 13 
years, was on the 6th February, brought to Mr. Russel, being, 
accompanied by one of the leading insurgent chiefs. The rest 
of them remained behind, to see whether the youth avould be 
fonnally installed in the zemindary. disappointed in 

their expectation, in this respect, they, after a few dayB» resol 
ed to disperse, and stir up more distiixhaiioes. 

It was how determined to pursue Ae rebel fujritives, who 
be took themselves to the jungles and the lulls. In /urther- 
ance of this object, it was found neeessaiy fer the Bfitisk troops, 
for the first tinie^ to ascend the Ghats. And, in doing so, they 
came in contact, for the first tmcy with their wild Highland in- 
habitants, the Khonds.* * 

Every effort was made to prevent the outbreak of any hosti- 
lities with them. They were distinctly wpriaMHl of the sole 
object which the British had in view. Tliey were exjuressly 
assured that they had nothing to fear — that no new duties 
would be imposed on them — only the general duty they had al- 
ways owed the Sirkar^y viz. obedience to the persons appointed 
as Bisaye over them, attendance in arms when their services 
were required, the seizure and delivery of all offenders obnox- 
ous to their authority, aud a trifling annual nvzzvr or oATering, 
in token of their allegiance. At first, these positive assurances 
appeared to have the desired effect. They visited the British 
tro<q[>s by tribes and villages, and brought fowls to barter with 
the men for small pieces of cloth and tobacco. They dooo, got 
very fond ©f amusii^ themselves with looking glasses.. Mr. 
Russel was highly pleased to find the good understanding 
which prevailed l^tween the Khonds and the troops. On 
his own way to join the camp,$ he was met by the people of all 
the villages near the road. Great numbers came to him with 
their chiefs, bringing with them the usual presents of a kid, 
a bunch of plantains, aud some fowls, and receiving in return 

^ The troioiM tindenr Captain Butler appear to hare been the first that encountwefi 
in any number. When marching up one of the steep paesea, the Rhonda 
collected in great force, and appeared ^termined te oppose atiy farther progress of 
the British troops. But, after^^ exptenations given, they quietly w^hdrew. At 
that time the i^egiofn into which the troops had advaneed was entirely nuenplored. 
** Of the Ehond people/’ says Captain Kfaepherson, ^^wehnew noting save the name. 
W« were ignorant of the nature of the connectiona which enbristed between them 
andGooiMtir, orthendBhboiiri&gfibmindaries. We knew nethiivg oftths^ soci^' 
org^sahott, OF their feeliDg towards the late seinmdar, towaW ourselves ; of 
numbem. their language or their tjawnem U^ponhikaTe Ibfteed ttd*. 

idea of tite ehaieotar of bur power, of hpr viewa, or any of ear Objeote.** 

unimsai native deugaation ftwr tho pr Fiaiy|iMmt ppijiisr for fite 
} Hr.Jtmtl w«» MiM-meMw «y uwt. oMvt- 
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red handkerchiefs, and other little articles on which they 
set value. 

This pleasing, kindly and friendly intercourse was destined, 
however, ^o be but of short continuance. The evil counsel of 
Dora Bisaye and the other fugitive chiefs at last began to prevail. 
These succeeded in beguiling the uiJiappy people, with their 
base insinuations and gross mis-statements. It was strongly 
asseverated that the real ultimate intention of Government was 
to deprive them of the privileges they had liitlierto enjoyed and 
so highly prized — ^their independence and birthright liberties — 
to seize upon their country and subject it to a heavy revenue 
assessment. ^ Deceived and duped by such artful and rnischiev^* 
ous representations, the deluded people, in an evil hour, 
to j^sort to arms and repel force by force.* T?very atteiiJipt was 
made to undeceive them, but in vain. And this was the signal 
for the commencement of a uarras&ing and miserable and inglo- 
rious warfare. 

It were jiltogether foreign to the jmrpose of ftris article to 
enter into any detailed account of the scenes of dc'viifetation and 
bloodSicd, which, for the next three months, were so widely 
enacted throughout the hitherto unvisited ani-unknown High- 
lands of Goomsur. We need only glance dt a few leading 
particulars, and then very briefly state the result. 

Rewards varying from 500 to 5,000 rupees^ were, by procla- 
mation, offered for the capture of the chief rebels, Dora 
Bisaye and others. But, wretched and povertynstricken though 
the people were, not one in all Khoiulistan was found readyf 
in the case of one of their own chiefs, to take the price of 
blood. The circumstance may serve to remind us of the 


* It was also supposed that the unworthy and unjustifiable conduct of somfi nf 
the men who lagged behind to steal fowls n-om friendly Tillages, might baveWf' 
nished some ground of proTocation, and given a colouring of plausibility to the 
fictitious statements of Dora Bisaye and his companions. Afterwards it was found 
that there was another, and still stronger cause than any jet named, and one of 
whose nature or existence the British had originally no suspicion As will be after- 
wards better shewn, there existed a very peculiar political relationship between 
these Ehonds and the Rajah of Goomsur. ** The dying Rajah says Capt. Maepher* 
son, had obtained a pledge from several of the tnbes of the slatean, ^ven before 
their great Divinity, to prevent in any event the of nis family which had 

snfiered treatment, in the last degree dishonour^le, at onr bands, upon a former 
occasion, when taken by Colonel Fletcher’s force in The dtlpoeition of tho 

Khonds. at first considered amicable, was observed to tend towards hostility, upon 
the apprehension of these distinguished guests. Bat ttfei>S9iiBtCToe of fhsir pledge 
first appeared from a bold, startling, and partially sucoessfid attampt to milfiil it. 
They rose and overwhelmed a small detachment, wnijeh, contrary to fintentioiis of 
the Commissioner, was employed to escort a portion of fhtf fiHoily of 'the Bestjlndor 
by a difficult pass frem the plateau to the low country, pntt^ to dbnbth/to |Hrevent 
their dishonour, seven ladies of tl]p Zenana.” Thus tl|poe poor pMule **were 
sstajed against tho British in the name of every^authority vriuwtr they regard^ as 
legitimate and in the sacred name of hospitality/’ 
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somewhat o* the Scottish Highlanders to Prince 

Charles, when eyen the magnificent lure of three lakhs of ru^s 
could not tempt the poorest of his followers to betray him into 
the hands of a hostile Government. Dora Bisaye, in ^ferticular, 

£is their principal chieftain, was an object of deepest reverence 
to the Khonds. He had freely thrown himself on their hospi- 
tality and protection. And in that feeling of honour, which 
in such 'Circumstances, such wild tribes, whatever be the other 
defects of their character, have often been seen to exhibit, he 
found a refuge of more inviolable security than in the muni- 
tions of reeks. ^ 

Vario!|5 Attempts were next made to open con^nunications 
with any^ the chiefs who had not yet committed themselves 
by any oveftt acts of rebellion ; but in vam. No offer of money 
or of presei^ts could induce any of*the commetoest Khonds to 
act intcrm(?^tc]y even as messengers. In this emergency, 
recourse was had to the native inethoJ of fastening letters, 
written in the Uriya language, to the boughs of trees, and 
other conspicuous plfices, where they were most likely to 
attract notice. The letters were always found afterwards tp 
be removed ; but no effect whatever Avas produced on any of 
the chiefs. 

When any villages were approached, it was uniformly found 
that the inhabitants had fled to the higher hills and neighbour- 
ing jungles, carrying with them aU their cattle, grain, and other 
property. And if, in any case, a few were discovered lag^ng 
behind, they manifested no disposition to espouse the British 
cause, eitlier because they could feci no real interest in doin^ so, 
or because they were deterred by fear lest any aid they nught 
afford during the short stay of the troops, would render them 
objects of revenge after their departure. When any of them, 
under the influence of fear, undertook to act the part of guides, 
to. any of the fastnesses in which their principal chief might 
liP reported to have taken refuge, they almost invariably proved 
their acquaintance with the tactics of their brother mountameers 
of the west, when professing to assist the edebrated BailUe 
Nicol Jervie in his pursuit of the redoubtable Rob Roj. They 
repeatedly brought the troops to a dead fix— inducting them 

to spots, where they found ^ themselves HteraUy shut lun 

surrounded by rocki^aaid mecipioea hundreds of feeft in heSit- 
Then to their euiprize and dismay, would a comparativeh^i^I 
of British officers and soldiers find themselves 6u<W«mly encom- 
passed by abristUng array of toe or two thousand Khonds startina 
fixMu fheir ambusca^ aud^ditol&yin^ axes *Btd bows and arrows 
in manadiig attitude fifOm « bush and hrackca*' of the 
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neighbouring hill:^ — somewhat reminding ns of the famous appari- 
tion which started into being at ilic shrill whistle of Roderick 
Dhu — 

Instant through copse and heath, arose 
Bonnets and spears and bended bows ; 

On right, on left, above, below, 

Spring up at once the lurking foe ; 

From shingles gray their lances start. 

The bracken-bush sends forth the dart, 

The rushes and the willow wand 
Are bristling into axe and brand, 

And every tuft of broom gives life 
I'o plaided warrior arm’d for strife. 

“^I’hat whistle garrisoiiM the glen 
At once with full five hundred men, 

As if the 5'aiSmjng liill to heaven 
A atoterriincan hog^ had given.” 

It was not the policy -of these wild people to meet clisciplineif 
troofis in tlic open field. No. Sucli encounter they always took 
good care to avoid. It was from behind the biisli and the ra(‘k 
that they aimed imisibly their fatal shafts; for there was 
scarce ly a ^olitary ciag or thicket that did not conceal a foe 
ivith his deadly axe and poisoned arrow. In this way they 
repeatedly cut off stragglers, and small guards. On the oceiision 
already alluded to in a previous note, they nearly destroyed 
a detachment of upwards of thirty men with two British officers 
several women and servants. After this the Khonds wertf * 
w'ont to insult the British troops by vauntfully appearing in the 
clothes and uniform of their murdered comrades. At last the 
fear of them became almost contagions ; and the sepoys were 
well nigh seized with a general panic. And to add to their 
misfortune, no European or Native escaped fever ; though t]^ 
country above the ghats was to appearance healthy. 1^. 

Of the Khonds, on the other hand, numbers were shot like 
beafirts. Some were seized and hung up on the trees. Their ' 
villages were every where hud in ashes. The inhabitants were 
either dead, or fled to enter into fresh contests with th^ tiger 
and other lords of the forest. And with the habitations of 
man perished also the produce of the field ; whfle the hopes of a 
coming harvest were wholly blasted. The widow and several 
members of the late Rajah’s family tc^^ther with seme of the 
more notable of the rebel chiefs had also hmi 

At last, Sam Bisaye, the powerful ddef of 
accompanied by Ostan Sing of Ilntalagudda^ imauie 
•ance^ The various shuffling excuses and d^ayis of 
greatly shook Mr. Russerb confidenpe m him. He tressed 
Id b^friendl}r. But it soon appeared^* that hi# sole object was 
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to amuse with false hopes and idle stories about the lurking 
places of Dora Bisaye, and otlier fugitives. Well did he know 
where they lay concealed. With his knowledge and conni- 
vance they often skulked in safety within a stone’s throw of their 
pursuers. While professing a desire to aid the British, he gave 
secret information of all their movements, and, by his influence 
with the people, under whose protection they were living, he 
prevented these from delivering them up. Thus it was that, 
through his continued treachery, Dora Bisaye and others still 
esca])ed ; while, in other instances, there was the best reason to 
conclude that he. was accessory to the rescue of some, after they 
were captured. As it was, Dora Bisaye, in particular, had many 
hair-breadth escaj)es. Ilis temporary place of refuge was often 
invaded, but an hour or two after he Ivid decamped — leaving 
his cooking vessels still warm witli^sundry oth^^ petty articles 
bciiind him. 

'riius belbro the setting in of the monsoon in June (1836), the 
whole of the district, including its strong holds and most diffi- 
cult {)ositions, had been frequently visited by the British troops, 
who left behind them a universal scene of havoc and desola- 
tion. The insurgents had no longer any place that they cotfld 
rely upon as a safe retreat. With the exception of Dora 
Bisaye, the most influential of their chiefs had been taken. 
Some of the rest, it was ascertained, had fled to the Hill 
Districts of Boad and Duspalla in the Bengal Presidency.* 
In the low country, liostllities had entirely ceased ; and the 
people returned to their ordinary occupations. And thus, — after 
an infinitude of harassing work — fighting, burning, capturing, 
marching and counter-marching — terminated the campaign 

of the Goomsur War. *' 

Meanwhile, during the interval of the ccsssation of hostili- 
ties, an Act fXXm.) was passed, merely declaring Goomsur 
and Souradant to be no longer subject to the general Hegula- 
tjpns, and giving the Madras Government power to adopt the 

* In anticipation of sncli a contingency, Hr. Stevenaon, the collector, had, a« ihr 
back as the ISth November, ISSd, written to the comm&Mioner of Cultaok to 
move troops into the hill Zemindaries on the Bengal side. This the Bengal Govern- 
ment, from their want of information respecting the nature of the country, declined 
to do. Mr. Rnssel subsequently wrote to the same effect, with a similar xeBalt;>^ 
though permtiaeion was granted to him and his party, if deemed neoeesary, to 
cross the jfeSlIj der. A^fterwards Mr. Wilkinson, the collector of Puri, went tdiiiaohis 
mfliMucsUMthe ZamindA of Nyghur, t6 deliver up the rebel fantives, still larh^ 
in htsAlTO^I^j while Hr. Bicketts, the oomimssioner atOutta^, Uutm 

niust move cm forces to eruah ,a rebellion in Baunpore, which 
eg Goomsur, and puajah those who cemtinaed harbour the rebel 

t «^X4i4 brptutAttM, in 1839, to tiut aldwmimr ; 
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mode of administration best suited to the tribes. During the 
monsoon, Sam Blsaye and other chiefs were also detained, from 
motives of policy. All doubt of the death of the late Rajah 
had ceased- No disturbances any where broke out. ^nd at 
length the Government resolved on the absolute resumption of 
the Zemindary.* . 

And however ominous the forebodings seemed to bfia» before 
this step was actually taken, the propriety of it' was now 
proved by the general satisfaction with which the decision 
was received when finally and irrevocably taken. The people, 
far from evincing, as was anticipated, any sympathy the 
family ejected, hailed their removal from the Zeminda,):y as 
a deliverandfe from rulers, who knew no law but the gratifica- 
tioiv of their own passjpns, and from whose cruel oppressions 
no family was safe. 

Of the secomd and last Campaign of this unhappy Goomsur 
war, — ^which, commencing about the middle of November, 
1836, terminated about the beginning of May, 1837, — little 
need be said. Both in its leading characteristics and more 
minitte details it very closely resembled the first At its 
dose, the spirit of insurrrection and rebellion was not only 
fairly broken but every where exterminated — and peAde«nd 
order not only restored but every wliere formally establishea/ 

New villages began to rise up on every side. The Military 
classes who had always been foremost in their resistance, and all 
along the most active opponents of British supremacy, gave 
the most substantial proofs of tbeir submission. The entire 
country was in the absolute possession of* the British. With 
the exception of Dora Blsaye, -every chief, whose capture 
was of any importance, had been taken,t and condemned to 


* Among the contiderations which inSnenced this final consummation, tho fol- 
lowng may doubtless be specified* viz., that the numerous military expedltttos 
necessary to be undertaken for the suppression of disturbances, arising ftom tho 
misconduct of the Zemindars, and the intriftaes of parties straggling for nower,renderc^ 
Goomsur an expensive a])|ieiidage to the British Government-* that all cUims on the 
part of the reigning family had legally ceased'— that the restoralion H to power 
would, in a few years, produce a renewal of the same scenes stud a repetition of the 
same calls for the aid of military force ; whefeas, from the situation of the aemiodarv, 
its direct and continued posBession. on the part of the ^^ritish Govertunent, would 
add to its salutary power and inflnence over the iieighhoi|iing statea. 

t “The Khonds themselves/" says Captain Mae|ih$l»0it, “refused uiBi niosi 
admirable constancy, to bring their natnial ^eads, their fUests^ to oui^ 

scafiblds. The country was laid utterly desolate. Thp pfij^ktmn was 
pursued by the troopa The Rajah's fitndtf •qdkw's wm given up Jbr 
in the Naltahs of Boad. The Kbond Chiefs of the c^Ebisdhttg ! 

were betrayed one by one by the (Hinda) Of Ihb bor4stt>' aitd 4 

isdiabitants of the hills, with tne exception of the Chiel^ Bora 
or feared by all, escaped to the Fatnii ^minda», hhkkuid thw 

promise of his life from the Commissioner for empe in/* 
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imprisonment, exile, or execution. And as regarded the 
ring leader of the rebellion he was now reduced to a condition 
of utter powerlessness. There remained not the shadow of an 
apprehension that he could any more disturb or endanger the 
public tranquillity. Instead of the former chiefs, new Mtilikos 
were every where appointed. And Sam Bisaye,— to whose 
character, on account of his treacherous conduct in the first 
campaign, much suspicion naturally attached, but who had 
rendered some very important services in the was 

rewarded by having the office of Dora Bisay^ or chief Bisaye, 
to whom all the others owed obedience, conferred on him, with 
the additional honorary title of Bahadur Bukshi* To bring, 
him into closer and more frequent intercourse with the Eu-' 
ropean functionaries of (iroverinnent, portion of land •waftpJ' 
allotted to him in the low country. The peons who were«f 
most deeply implicated in the late ^rebellion were removed to a 
distance ; and their lands bestowed on the sirdars who had 
been faithful, and who by being thus mixed up with otheijsii 
that had been more or less disaffected, contribute essentiaBj^ 
to the general protection and safety. The native corjra^lK 
peons, raised and organised by Major Campbell, appeardmfo 
answer every expectation. And thus, all things around seemed 
to hold out the promise and the guarantee of lasting peace and 
prosperity.! 


This is A title only giyen to chief Minister,” and it was added to distinguish 
Sam Bisaye from his predecessors It is common to man, in all stages of civiliza- 
tion, to be flattered with honorary titles. The names, by which the principal 
leaders in the late iusurreetion were best known, were titles of this kind, con- 
ferred upon them hy the Rajah. Of some of them, which were very eharacteristic, 
the following are translations:—'* Strong of Arm;*" Lion in war ;**“ Uncon- 
querable " Strong as the elephant In battle ;** '* Lion hearted */* Strong as the 
Lion in battle " One who works in darkness ** Swifter than the winged tribe;” 
** One who can get through a rock ** Swift as the hawk/* &c. 


t From the brief sketch given of the recent history of Gk)omsur, it hat appeared 
that the whole country has been in an unsettled state since it came into our posset* 
sion— that each successive zemindar had been in rebellion against us— that the 
jp^blic revenue was uncertain, and even when realized, was collected with difficulty 
—that the actual state of the country and its management was so little known, that 
it was governed for more than two years in the name of a boy who was dead* and was 
personated by a girl— that the endeavours mad© at different times to establish our 
power by means of troops had been attended by a great sacrifice of treasure, life, and 
character, owing to the system of compromise which had marked the cloee of every 
such attempt. And the history of our connection with Goomaur, it would seem, is 
but a repetition, more or less, of the history of our connection tdthall the great ae- 
mindanes to the sPuth^ Purlah Kimedy, Oolkondah and YislaaiMtTBXB, and tarUms 
parts of thg^zagapatam Districts. Bucf having been so uniformly and extenstyalr 
giesomeSof^olence and anarchy exhibited in these regions, it well heopmea ^ 
StatesSan and the Philanthropist tp ask, what baa been ^ cause ? There is good 
^ mistake not, it was Mr, Eussera opinion, that one chief 

the nataje andmxms^steiceb ti th* oopatl^ and the charaoter'SfKfT 
reelings of people— 4awa and SPSulations. v^fejoh, moee in 

IWbureiy, titere odn be few j^eater 
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Such, then, were the time, the way and the circumstances in 
which the British were first brought into direct contact and 


absurdities tban, on all oceaRions. to apply thr* laws, that are adapted to one state of 
society, to all other states however widely dissimilar 
Nor is it that the system pursued there has been inapplicable merely. We have 
with ourselves. The system pursued in one place has been 
often at total variance with that adopted in another — prouiking unfavourable contrast 
and terminating in irritation and open anarchy Look, lor cxiunplc, at either sule 
of the border or frontier line between the Piesidcnc.i's of Madias and Bengal On 
the Bengal side, in the neighbouring zemindanes of Cuttack, the tnbute paid to the 
state isa “ mere peppercorn the zemindars are free fiom all intcrferince whatcvoi 
^th the internal government of the countij , ncitli t uie ti.ey Ruhjcft to the ordinary 
Courts of Justice. On the Madras side of the frontier, on the other hand, the Zcinindais 
orBa]ah8ha\e been subject to the CouiU and Kotnilations m conmioii uilh .ill 
others ; the assessment was originally high, being made on the principle of allowing 
one third of the gross revenue , in case of dchiult, the lands mere liable to scqueslru- 
Uon, and eventually to sale tor rccoiery o( anoars , while the Uajahb themselves 
tvcrelLablem their ownperson'Cto arrest 'and impiisonniont 
^ A change of system was obiionsly demanded; and in the nece<.sity of sfliUe modifica- 
tion all parties appear to have conciirfed — fiom tlie Go\erii<)r'Geiicrdl of Jiidia down- 
"Wards. 


What, in the first inetrnice, Mr. Russel proposed was. that while the low country 
or coast zeraiiidarics remained subject to the Lourts as before, bothiu Ganjam and 
Vizagapatara. the II ill zemindars and Tnbutaru-s “should be exempted from the 
jurisdiction of the ordinary Courts, and placed exclusively under the Collector of the 
District, and that the powers then vested in the Cnminal Judge and Courts of Appeal 
Circuit be transferred to that officer, modified so far as to dispense with Mahoin- 
xnfedian law, and provide in certain cases for a reference to the Sudder and FoujJari 
Adalut, and the Board of Revenue " Even in cases of refeience, whether Civil, 
Criminal, or fbevenual, Courts or Boards, in the exercise of their supervision, 
*' should look only to the administration of substantial justice and dispense with 
the observance of any forms not essential to that end *' Much latitude and discretion 
ought, in all respects, to be allowed, since it ib the knowledge that a Functionarj 
‘‘hae^ the power to act on the instant, that will best prevent the necessity of put- 
til^ it in force/' And since, if this Tecomniendatiou were acted on, the duties and 
the powers of the Collector would be both increased and enlarged, it would be clearly 
expwient to confer on that officer some designatum more suited to the relation in 
which he would stand to the people placed under his control and jurisdiction, and 
to the nature of the further auihority proposed to be vested in him* Perhaps, the 
most appropriate designation might be that of’Collecior and Government Comniis- 
Bxoner or Governor's Agent for the Hill country 
The duties of the Punctionary who might be* thus appointed would be nccoedingly 
various and onerous. In consequence of the lesumptioii of the Zeminilaries of 
GoOmsur and SouTadah,afair and equitable settlement of the revenue or public assess- 
ment would itself be a complex work of the greatest ditficulty. From the defective 
system heretofore pursued, and the interest which all classes had in disguising 
truth, the attainment of correct accounts of the resources of the 2emindanes,leading 
to a final adjustment, would be a alow and arduous process The Collcctor-CommS-' 
fiioner ought, therefore, to be provided with an able assistant. And it was desirable 
that the assistant should be a Military Officer, with a band of armed peons, ready 
to repel any predatory incursions on the part of the Khonds, and keep in check the 
various Military ^ retuners in the Zemindary. Such an assistant ought to make it bis 
busmess to qualify himself, by getting acquainted with the politmal state of the 
district, and the peculiar character of the people with whoai he had to deal ; and for 
ought to spend some months of every year in the semlndaries 
The recommendation of so sagacious, expprienoed; and competent aFunutionary as 
Mr. Russel couldnot fail to carry the greatest weight, Andwe believe fhU in the 
future management of the Hill zemindaries it was aubstantlally acted on. AOdrimor'a 
^ont OT Commwsiwcr with increased powers was appoin^ with a HiUtary Astis- 
XXIV , of all previous Regulations wssce dadand to hnv« ceased 
^haye effect, and a complete jjange was made in the Judicial AdadxdatratioA of the 
pmteiot And when, eariy in 1«4I. ftr. Bannermsn, the Odbalasioner, was called on 
to aiy, whether from hu ezpenence of iu workiaf, he foand the pomes vested by it 
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personal acquaintance with the Khonds. A recent time, it 
must be allowed — when we consider that for upwards of a cen- 
tury they were located in their immediate neighbourhood, and 
that the very capital of British Indhi is not above a distance of 
three hundred miles from Khondistan. A rough way of form- 
ing a first acquaintance, it jnust be acknowled^d — the way of 
the sword, of fire, of bloodshed, and of horrible devastation 1 
Unpleasant and untoward circumstances, it must be confessed — 
rebellion in one of the provinces and the hospitable entertain- 
ment of the rebel fugitives by an ignorant, innocent and 
deluded* people. But, how often is this the way in which a 
mysterious o\ er-ruling Providence begins to work out what 
shall eventually issue in the consummation of the^Aviscst and 
most bcneficcmt designs ! It is only by the lacerations of many 
a stroke of the hammer and the chisel tTiat the rough block in 
the quarry is at last (joiiverted iut^ a polished statue. It is 
only hy the torture of many a cutting and hewing and carving 
that the rude trunk in the forest is in the end transformed 
into a beauteous cabinet. And Lt has only been by the 
terrific shock of war and havoc and ruin that many a people 
lias been violently wrenched from the grasp of Wbarism, aitd 
placed on tlie high way of ultimate civilization and general 
prosperity. 

It is now, how^ever, time to clian^e our theme, and direct 
attention, as originally proposed, to the general, social and reli- 
gious characteristics of the singular race thus recently and 
suddenly brought within the limits of our statistics and geo- 
graphy. In doing so, we must briefly indicate the sources of 
our information. 

One thing is obvious enough, that when the British first 
ascended the Gliats in February, 1836, every iniSelUgent officer, 
and indeed every man, whether intelligent or not, who had* 
simply eyes to see, and ears to hear, must have formed 
some acquaintance, more or less minute, with the Khonds 
-Und their country. The general aspect of the hills and valleys , 
the general appearance of the people and their abodes : the 



1 *^* of Bnadtaeat. 

I, to ■frtotroto in « great dtign, the main «4hct of 


the Rules for the guidance of th 
were calculated, and had Spera 
the late change.' ’ 

• It it notion tonolied at the ipeetade of thenj 

fieWi and uiUi^ea vhichithe acouj^e of war had laid *waate. “ liiey Beeniiid aatentid^ " 
Bays an eye witaeea, “ at^e ityange men wearmg red hfrnlirtuir 
them i " aayio^. “ th^,^ to ,..? JP. 

« ; wfifr Jive ne piftiQ, undlfAve m hepeJm ^ ^ , 


tnein ; aaying, ” wny oza 
we never gave them trouble ; 
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g^^eral products of the field and the forest ; — these and other 
n|,erely external phenomena must have obtruded themselves on the 
of all ; — though the degrees of accuracy with which even 
weje noted must have varied indefinitely with the taste, 
%^nt and intelligence of the different observers. But, with 
whatever degree of accuracy these might be discerned by the omt- 
ward eye, it is clear that the power of accurately descril^>ig ilr 
recording them for the benefit of others must have bei0i^^jpk>s^ 
sed but by few ; while to fewer still would belong the 
or the power of penetrating beneath thfe , enter surfa<!e, of 
threading the mazy labyrinth of the social economy, and of 
detecting the sources and the symbols of the inner life of the 
people. Iii^leed, the latter is a task of so difficult and arduous 
a character, that few p^robably would ever think of attempting 
it. Be this as it may, as far as we can discover# it is an 
achicvment, which, with any tolerable pretensions to completeness, 
only one man has succeeded in accomplishing, — and that man is 
Captain Macpherson, formerly Assistant Surveyor General and 
now Government Commissioner to the Ivhonds. 

In his first report to Governraenf*^ the Hon’ble Mr. Russel 
announced the simple fact of the existence of human sacrifice 
among the Khonds. In his second reportf he was enabled to 
incorporate a statement of one of the modes of the sacrifice, which 
had be<SH furnished to him by the collector, Mr. Stevenson — 
adding, at the same time, a few general items of intelligence 
relative to the appearance, the dress, the occupations, and the 
abodes of the people. In Mr. Ingles’ RetumJ to the Precept 
of the Northern Court of Circuit, two or three facta are 
stated respecting the elemental or Sabian worship of the 
Khonds. In one of Lieut. Hill’s Survey Reports, § there are 
some valuable topographical notices of the portions of the conn- 
trjj said to be occupied by the Khonds. At a later period,ir 
on the Bengal side, Lieut. Hicks supplied a few particulars 
relative to mode of sacrifice ; but added nothing to what 
was previously well known. But beyond these few and soanlk^ 
ling notanda, which do not profess to give any thing like 
a full delineation even of exterior phenomena, still less to 
sound the interior depths, we can find nothing worth naming, 
or rather literally nothing at all respecting the physical, eocim> 

* Dfttedf Berbampore, GanjaxDy 12th August^ 1836. 
t Dated lltb Maf , 1637. 
t Dated 23d December, 1837. 

' $ Dated 2d July, 1838. 

{} EepoitSy dated l3lb May, 1844; and let 
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>r religious condition of the people in any of the voluminous 
)flBcial Reports to Government. 

And, then, as to the public, the matter seems to stand 
[n the Calcutta Christian Observer for April and Juiy, 15&, 
ippeared two papers by the Revd. Mr. Brown, of the general 
Baptist Mission, Orissa. .These contained the gleanings of a 
short tour in the seat of war among the hills of Goomsur, during 
Jie preceding cold season — gleanings, which were the result 
tartly of personal observation, and partly of hearsay from the 
British Officers engaged in the harassing and desultory warfare. 
The somewhat copious notices thus given to tlie public of the 
Khonds and their country — thougli^ for the most part, loose, 
unconnected, and, as respects the inner frame and wordings of the 
social fabric, partial, fragmentary and unauthoritative — must have 
possessed an uncommon degree of interest and value, at a time 
when little was known of tlic peoi)lc but the name. They were 
moreover, pervaded by a line spirit of noble-minded Christian 
benevolence which tended greatly to enhance their value and 
deepen their interest. Again, nearly cotemporaneous* with 
these notices, appeared, in the Madras Journal, a paper On 
the language, manners and rites of the Khonds, or Khoi JaU 
of the Goomsur mountains ; from documents furnished by J. 
A. R. Stevenson, Esq. Commissioner in Goomsur, and W. G. 
Maxwell, Esq., M. I). ; with illustrative and connecting observa- 
tions, by^Kevd. W. Taylor, jMember of the Madras Literary 
Society, &c.” A few months iiftcrwardat some additional notes 
were given on the same subjects, in the same Journal. Except 
on the topic of the Khond language, these notices are not 
nearly so copious or so interesting, as those supplied by Mr. 
Brown in the Calcutta Christian Observer. The same Journal, 
much about the same time, published a paper by Lieut. 
Campbell, Assistant Surveyor General, on “ Meteorological 
experiments,” made by him on the Goomsur Mountains ; but 
this paper is strictly limited to its own professional object, 
an^ contains no remarks on the people. 

Apart from occasional scraps which appeared, from time 
to time, in the Newpapera of the Madras and Bengal Presi- 
dency, and which made no substantial addition to the informa- 
tion conveyed else where, the papers, now ^ocincidy deaci^|>ed, 
exhaust, as far as we can leam, with a single ejtceptioiv the 
entire catalogue of formal documents on the subject^ — ^whether 
official or unofficial — ^published or unpublished. j|^t single 
exception is the original and subsequent reports of Oantain 

July, IBST. 18218. 
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IMacpherson. His original Report was drawn up from informa- 
tion which was obtained during his employment with his 
R^iment^ and on survey under the orders of the Commissioner 
iill^t^oomcur and Souradah^ in the years 1836 and 1837; and 
the following year, from intercourse witli Dora Bisaye, the 
Chief Khond Patriarch of Goomsur, after his final surrender 
of himself, and with other prisoners of Ganjam. The effects 
of exposure in the most unhealthy parts of tlic region of the 
Ghats, then compelled him to leave India for two years ; and 
immediately on liis return lie was called on to submit the 
result of his enquiries for the consideration of Government. 
This he did, in June, 1841, in the form of the Report now 
adverted to. Of the more popular parts of this Report, which 
was afterwards published by order of the Supreme Government 
of India, a copious analysis, with remarks, was^ivcii in the 
October and November numbers of the Calcutta Christian 
Observer^ for 1 842. The Report itself is a large and elaborate 
document — extending, in print, to 125 folio pages. It is a 
full, clear, systematic* and authoritative dissertation on the 
whole subject of the Klionds — their country, its general confi- 
guration and superficial characters, its geological features and 
routes — their relations to the noiiihbouring Zemin Jariea — their 
Government and organization in tribes and other subdivisions — 
their usages of mutual intercourse, social and domestic, as also 
of civil and criminal Law — tlieir manners and cust(»n^relatiiig 
fo marriage, convivial habits, dress, habitations, medicines — 
their religion, priesthood and ritual observances — together with 
minute statistics relating to their vegetable and other prcCiucts, 
^eir professions, their Mutahs and villages, the numbers of' 


• A brief atatcnlnitof the RourceA whence the information in the report wat mainly 
aerired, will &t once estabtinh its aathoritaiivc character. Tii<>y arc tiie foUonini; . 

1. The BaiMETiilU or Book of FamBy Records of Guoiasur. 

S. The Batwavalli of Soad. 

3. The Rajah of Bead and hia pdiacinal aervants. 

4. Kowbhum Khonio, the Chief Roond Fatharch of Bold, who met me in the dintrlcl 

of Atcoiubo. 

5. Madhwa Rhonro, the pment ** Rhtmro/* whom 1 taw ivkihfi lame diatriot. 

6. Mysur Mallih, Chief Patriarch of Ruttabarri. whom 1 vfallhM there. 

7. Dammo Jenni, one iii the two Chief patriansHs of Boroguetaa, whom I met them. 

8. Pura Bisuze, and the Patriaich Kando MuiUk of BuIrouM, whom X met there. 

NHtar Maik and the Chief Patriarch Ohiiaai bf DVimmaainghip who came 

from thence to Courmlnehi to meet me. « 

10. %i|bafio MuRik, Chiet Patriarch of Ug^av, who met toe clf'Boiid. 

U. Bagwao Sen, Chief Patriarch of Bara Mullik, who met mf to Bold. 

1^, A Nephew of the Chief Patnareh uf Punehora, whomomto meet to Btoul. 

13. Sam Bisaye at Hodsoghoro. ^ ; 

14. ^tan Slog Pulbehm whom 1 saw at Tintitaghom. 

15. The Hlndo Collector of Toles.at Gaitegudda, andol^^Iltodiia whom I RitmdiltChohapad. 

15. The Chief Patnareh Uscra JUagl whem I visited la tae llaaptola Retnin- 

It, ThiBMS^el Patriarch of Goomstir, Dora Biaare, whwi in ecmStiotoettt at 
IS. The Kaaa^Md Kurnumsof several of the Diat^to GtMStOrhelow ’tbe Obits. 

13. I^oud andUiiidu prisotten In tine Jail at Gidf 
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the houses and the names of the Chiefs. On all these and 
their kindred or connected subjects the Report sheds a full 
and steady light which w^e look for in vain elsewhere. The 
whole is mapped out and cantoned with the skill ofc one who 
was thoroughly master of his subject — every topic, whether 
leading or subordinate, (occupying its proper compartment, 
appearing in its relative dimensions, and having its proportional 
value affixed to it. To the author, who has in it displayed so 
much talent for original and recondite research, and who has 
had the courage and patience voluntarily to undergo so much 
personal toil and fatigue in prosecuting it, — it is an honour. 
Nor must we withhold the credit that is due to the Govern- 
ment 'which sliewed itself capable of appreciating such rare 
and arduous labours. • 

In subsequent reports,’*' hithorto^unpublished, Captain Mao- 
pherson has been enabled to confirm, as well to make considera- 
ble additions to the valuable materials previously collected 
and arranged. On one subject in particular he has succeeded 
in supplying information that is altogether new. Formerly 
the existence of female ini'anticide among any of the Khond 
tribes Avas but barely suspected. In his first Report Mf. 
Russel simply intimated the fact of its supposed existence. 
But we have nut been able to ascertain that either he or 
any one else was ever able to furnish any details on the 
subject. Indeed, in none of the official reports to Government 
do we find the painful theme ever afterwards so much as even 
alluded to. In an after Report, however, Captain Maepherson 
was enabled to lay it bare in all its extent and heinous 
enormity. 

With these preliminary remarks we shall proceed to supply 
the proffered intelligence relative to the Khonds — ^making, for 
the reasons now stated, Captain Maepherson’s reports our 
principal , guide, while, at the same time, ready to draw from 
any other available source any interesting or important item 
which may timeously present itselfl 

Thx name of Khonds. — On this subject Captain Maepherson’s 
words are : — 

" The Hindu name for this people wl^ch we have adopted, “ Khond,” 
in the plural Khonduiu,” means Mountaineer, from the Telugu word signi- 
fying a “ hill.” Their sole native appellation south of the Mahanadi is 

* It must be distinctly borne in mind that Captain Mat^berson’s first Repott 
referred chiefly to the state of the Khond race in the semindaritts of Goomaur, 
Boad and Duspalla— 'and that while subsequent inquiries tended to shew the gene- 
ral identity of the Khond in regard to its leading features, as exhibited 

elsewhere, they also served to bringeto light meny string dlierenm in polam oT 
pardcnlig detail. 
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“ Koinga’* or “ Kwmga ” whuli ir:iy be a corruplioii of ‘‘ Kuiinga,"' 
which, by the exchange of convcitible icUeis may be Ihilinda, ineaiimg in 
Sanskrit and thence in 'i'ainil, a “ barbaiiiin,^’ and savage mounUiinccr 
using an ntiintelligible (halect. They em]iloy diFtinciive cjihhctp of their 
race, the^terms — “Subhora” and Mabaio,-- -the hitter siijnifying “hill 
people*’ from a root common to 'I’amnl and 'j chign : the Khonils designate 
the alpine poitions oi Oiissa solely by its llimhi name (from that root) 
“ Malwa” meaning “highlands.” The Hindu people tiiey call “ Sassj,” a 
word whose .signilicatioii IS nut ascertained The KhomU who inluihit the 
mountains are styled “ Mahah Koinga,’’ iho^e of the low country “ t^assi 
Koinga.”* 

Their IJisfon/ and Political relaiioi^i, — Kruiii tlic'ir :i]ipoar‘ 
ance, llllllUlcr^, luibits and tin.* g:on('r:il holict and 

traditions pinong the [leojile ot* the Mirroniulinof fountries, the 
impression has become general, that the Kli<»ud^. are dcM:en- 
daiits from the aboriginal inhabitants of the eoyjiitry. "I'he 
following is a condensed ^view of the statements of Captain 
Maepherson on this head : — 

“ In the great Zemindarics oi Principalities of Goomsur and B<iad, to 
which the report chicdy refers, the primitive j) 0 ])ulatioii seems to have con- 
sisted of a simple race, of which the modern Khonds are the rejireseiitatives. 
No mythology or legend yet discovered, funu^hes any clue to tlieir oiigm or 
place of descent. They believe themsehes to have existed in Orissa “ from 
the beginning” — havings either spiting from the soil itself, like the hi an ch 
of the Greeks which traced Us origin to the Arcadian Pelasgus, or having 
been created cotenipoi ancon sly along with it. Their vague tra’ditions, the 
scanty national annals of Orissa, the bare and uncertain records of Zciiiin- 
dary families, and the surer e\ idence which is afforded by existing insti- 
tutions, ho’wever, combiue to establish the conclusion,— that the power 
of the Hindus was extended over tlie maritime and subalpine territory 
originally possessed by the Khonds, jiartly by national, but principally bv 
private enterprize— that, ad\'aiicmg gradually* these reached the baA ot the 
Ghats about the 12th century — and that each leader of the encroaching 


* Kespectieg the aume of Khondf;, Liiut. Hill remarks, that, in their own 
language ** they tern themfielres Knee, A single Khond is called Kmnga. l)y 
XJnyas, they are termed A'honJtf ; and by the Teiingat, Kotiuiu, and often Kodu- 
vamlii or hdl people” From Hdr. Tayloris remurl^s it aiiiiears that Kodu or 
Kodu wadu is singular in the Tel nga language, and Korlulu or Koduwanulu 
is plural— the addition of wanulu or coirectly Afindifi to the i^lngular being merely 
the addition of the personal pronoun in the thhd persoD plural \e ihe singu&riof the 
noun, a custom not unusual in Telinga. In some the naxfle is proilhanced 

sboit, as Eftund— but ne'ser lorg ad ItAnond or Khuod, by any claims of natives. The 
Tnyas in Ganjam. corrupting their own language, say Khor^ii ; as if in briugiug the 
F uglish word hUl iuio use they might say, btllu or hilldJu, In the dcsiguation Kodui*4 
Mr. 'la>l(ir trficec a rerimllat.ce to the native teim for the Coorg mountaineers, 
which is KodCijL'u; and he in inclined to think,* ** that any oae who fully understood 
the Coorg dialect, could hold intercourse with Ao Kht^ds.” They arc also said m be 
called AAot jah This, however, is supposed by a'^ chrie'^pondent ot the Madras 
Journal lo be a mistake ; as tin# c< mpound appears to be only two simple IJriya 
words for “ what caste the same precisely as one might Hindusianl. 

^r. Taylor, on the 'other hand, supposes AMf'Siuich it appears from paperB in the 
b bckenzie ColUttiOn, that a wiM class of peo^ Is scattered over the peainsv'a, 
termed still in Tetu^ writing, * Aoya ;aft* H may b« tbit tSm term ITbtfi or Aoy a 
is Bot a mere interrogative pronoun but a propdir pame. 
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race secured liis cnnrjueHl*; by the syBteniatir ag&i^nmcnt of lands, ui^on the 
tenure of iniliUry Riivice, to the Rf^nciiltuial ecildieiy, called Paiks, by which 
they weie achieved. Ac coidini; 1 v, it appears that under the operation of a 
lew ‘'Uiiple (■?uise.-«, the modern KhoncU aie divided into three principal classes. 

Fust. Ill the level }>lams below the Ghats, the ancient rac^ now exists 
only in scattereil families, whiJi either occ‘U[)y, ujion what may be termed 
sernfe tc'*nr.res, tia< ts lo^i amid ^lie forests, too wild, inaccessible or insalu- 
brums, lor the halnt tlions of the Hindu ; or dwell in pett)' hamlets whose 
.services aie a‘-M:riied to ]>aitu'iihir or teinples, niis constitutes the 

completely siibjn^ated oi class — dei»ignated ** Bettiah” Khonda, i. e. 

“ lahoiiiJM'^ u jlliont line ” 

Sf'ronuhh Along the rugged and lorcRt- laden skirts of the bases of 
the iMO'intJiin chain, ll-c Khcuid population, animated by the spirit of wild 
liecilom ami a iled l^y tr.e i/hvHCal advaiitagea of tiieir locality, instead of 
siitfeiiri;! (IcLMaduImm were |U;rmiUed to retain their lands eithgr upon a rent 
teijuic, or on lOjului' .1 01 free service to the liajah. And their descendants, 
gnidii.illv becoming .'.‘^imilated to tbeii '’onqijerors, iio'.v as'^ist as ,/>ee 
(s of the Zemiiuiary, uriiler the apjiellatioii of “ Benninh^* Khonds. 

TliuilJi/. 'I'iu* lofty plateMi or Cl niial fable-land of tbe Ghats is occu- 
pied hv j'lniiM^s th it roe either v'hnlli/ oi nrtuaily indtpendent. For this 
indcpcndciK'e they aicMiiiUiily indebted to llie rain})aUs wlucli the God of 
cieation h.ith leaied i round them. 'I'he lable-hmd itself, elevated about U\o 
thousand feet above the plains, is broken by vallies and crossed by ridges of 
vaiiooK altitudes, Th" great Rubal])inc forest sends large offshoots up tbe 
exteiior vallies of flu plat eaii whieh occa^ioiiallv rise abo\c its edges ai^d 
meet ti om cithei side, liut many considerahie tracts ai e perlectly bare of 
wood; others aie lightly sprinkled with forest tiees of luxuriant growth, 
scattered singly in clumjis ; some portions are coveied with light bushy 
jungle rich in llowers ; while every where dark umbrageous groves mark out 
the abutments and deeper recesses of the hills. 'I’he cliinalo of this region 
has been pioved to be, to strangers and foreigners, like that of every other 
forest-girt plateau in India of similar elevation, as highly insalubrioii# as that 
of the wo(»ded district underneath; though, fiivouied by the intlaence of 
never failing rains and perennial springs, it yields a rich return to the skilful 
and energetic industry of its native inhabitants — the Khonds. Whilst, 
therefore, from the difficulties and the advantages of their position, none of 
the hill tribes were ever reduced under a foreign yoke, it might yet be 
expected that those which occupied the portion of tbe Ghats bordwii^ up- 
on the great Zeraindary domains, would be brought into firquent hoslalle 
oolliBions with their powerfullowland neighbours. Their simple traditional 
history, accordingly, abounds with the usuS rehearsal of “ border'* friend- 
&hip»and“ border ’enmities, “ border forays aadhorder” compacts j — sometimes 
upo^^e point of falling into vassalage; at others, affecting a distant and ind^ 
pendent interest ; — now combining, in the prosecution of their ob^ftotfl w^hthe 
domestic, and then, with the external enemies of the Zexnindaries ; — at one 
time, obeying the summons of tbe Zemindar-Hajah to render their aid in 
uniting with him against Hindu chiefs that might be mutual foes; at mother^ 
rallying round their own Federal Heads to defend tbeiT ancient right^, against 
his encroachments. In^ the course of ages however, a growing sense of 
mutual interest led to the establisKuient of something Khe ihtitual permaaeut 
relations between the ** border” tribes ,md the ndighbi^ing j&e«uudfl«y, 
Chiefs— relations 'based on a mutual recognitioa' of peffentiiaahtical equiUtt^' 

* TWs statement win se^c to aceottpt fer tji& eii^me rapa>^i- 

otisly existed respectiiLg the Ktends. These tribes have ea^tod firoift a' peritud' 
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and independence. Whatever disparity may be observed to exist between 
them, or whatever superiority, the latter may manifest over the former— it is 
not of a political, but altogether of a social and moral character ; — it is the 
disparity that must ever exist between even demi-civilization and comparative 
barbarism-vthe superiority of learning and arts of any kind over rude untu- 
tored ignorance. Socially and morally severed from each other by lines of 
demarcation as clearly defined as their respective territories, they politically 
on a footing of complete equality, as free an(f independent* allies. While the 
heads of the Rhond tribe do not scruple to recognize the superior social and 
/wrroRaZ rawit of the Hindu Chiefs, m contradistinction to 1 heir unacknow- 
Jedged authority ^ by outward forms which super ficj.il observation might easily 
mistake for rites, resembling those which attached m the feudal usages of 
Europe to the incidents of “ homage” and “investiture;” the Zemindar- Ra- 
jahs, upon their accession, must, in their turn, accept a silken “ sari,” or 
dress of honour and investiture, under the alternative, in case of refusal, of 
not being recognized by the Khonds as friends and allies. When military 
aid' is required by any of the allied Hindu Rajahs, they coiumunicate their 
desires, respectively, to the r'ederal Head of the cluster of tribes* connected 
with each. This aid may be given or withheld with perfect freedom. 
Should the requisition require consideration, a Council of Chiefs or of the 
whole people may be assembled, as usage may prescribe,' to determine the 
course to be pursued. Should there be no doubt as to the propriety of com- 
pliance with the demand, the Federal Head at once sends his “.arrow of sum- 
mons” through the mountain valHes within his jurisdiction, and, as it 
circulates with lightnmg-speed like the Celtic fire cross, each house affords 
its fighting man or axe-armed warrior.” 


of the remotest antiquity, a'? thry arp seen at prrsent, nearly isolated by mannrrs, 
languaere and pr^judirc* of race from the curnmi.ding Huidij, population ; while 
they have been until recently roinpletclv rut off by the interposed Zemindnry domains, 
from all contact, from all relations with the MiC'‘e«sive Governments, — the OrUsan, 
that of Delhi, the Mahratta, the — which these have ncknowledifed To 

these Zemindanes they have all a’onir b en attached, in ii;^ic)ually, and in loosely 
coherent groups, as independent but subordii ate allies. The barrier, by which 
they were thus separated friun our immediate proviiice* was su den'y remuvci 
by our assumption of the Zeinindary of Cioomsur for arrears of tiibute, whlcli^ 
wfis followed by the rebtlhon of irs Raim, in the end of the year Isin ‘ That 
chief retired before a force which adva >red to .npprehhnd him an I to take possession 
of his estates, into the Khond districts above the Ghats, which werft most ailcie tly 
attached to Goomsur, and there he soon after died A suiall body of troops tjien 
penetrated, as we have already detailed the great Mountain Chain, /w the prst fiwe, 
to endeavour to obta n possession of his h^ir, of tbe . femHiniog members of his 
and of his treasures Thus it appears that.pwe first met the mountain 
Khonds of Goomsur as the indent and reli^ously pledged .allies, and at the same 
time the hosts of its rebel Zemindar, with whomi from their siruatloi^ and from 
our policy, they had necessarily exemsive relations. A portion of tllbni,lu profouiid 
Ignorance ^f t"e character and the objects oi our power, blindly offered mistancs, 
ana suffered the extreme penalties of rebdlioa. 

* A late event, says Captain Maepberaon, established lUMqiiivocaliv true 
patve of this relation The Khond District or rather half district of ilodanghoro, 
uUejy troH^^ed its attachment from JUo»d to Gaomtur^ This affair wsa'the vubieot 
of frequent dis ussum, while 1 was at Boad. between «ehe chief eervanta of the 
Boad Kiyah, and tw Khond Chiefs who visited me. The right ’of^any Khond 
eommu^y to diswlve old &ad enter into new relatkmt was not disputed, on the 
part of the Zemindar, He tmmplained only of the thrau^ Hie arts of 
STu subordinate aUy whom he had aeng ba«ved. The Idea 

defection of a subject soctety, far letiof the of adaf from its 

aUegiaace, was not for a moment oonUmplatad.” «* . 
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Their Language, — It 1ms been well remarked by Dr. Taylor, 
that the number of languages in any given district is gene- 
rally in the inverse proportion of the intellectual culture of 
the inhabitants. Messrs. Spix and Martius collected the 
vocabularies of sixty dilFererit languages in Brazil alone. It is 
utterly impossible to elassil^' those of Australia ; and to add to 
the complexity, there is reason to believe that unwritten lan- 
guages are constantly fluctuating.” And if the variations of 
language among an uncultured^ople Ke npt so marked as to 
constitute cssenthilly distinct ^ngues they at least constitute 
widely differeiy: dialectsl From the scanty infomiation we 
possess on theiubjoct, this appears to be the case,^ among the 
Khonds. Tliieir language, el^s Captain Maephe^son, " has 
more than one mstinct dialect with many varieties,'" The people 
of certain disti-icts which he namfes are scarcely intelligible to 
those of othcr\[ at no great distanae^'^ 

“ It would be a work of .some difficulty,” says Lieut. Hill, 

“ to form a coVect vocjahulary of their language, without a 
thorough knowlc^c of U^’iya, fro'n^ the circi^nstance lof its not 
being a wr/tten the perplexity ofcoasioned by fheir 

using many Friyti \v or<Js,i and the ' Iff different dialebt^ 

whieJt prevai KboiulW’^^one district lias«\(e^n found unable 
to hold coini icatlon wi^ one of a nelghboTiiftng tribe.” 

The langi i> “ distWguisli^d,” sAys Captain Campbell^ 

by a pcculii pectoral„modi[ of enunemting it.” ' 

From ]\Ir. ^ ku^ s able philological re^parks on t^ n^;^ials 
supplied by, Stevenson, the gene^--^ul^ i^ tTmt the 
Khonds ha\^ nli words peculiar to .t!fiemselvcs^thQ||g4^ there 
is an interijriixt^r terms which a^e found in^JoAoaomwith 
the lowlaii^l hn;igu res of the l^ninsula — more paftlenlarly 
Xlriya, Tel i\g6 aUd Tamif.^ On tnp supposition, therefore, that 
there wa« an ancumt primitive people, with one original substra- 
tum of an e^i^ly rhde language, running through the ^hole of 
Hindustan and the P^insula-^a suf^sition which confirm- 
ed* by many philolbgi^^inyeBtigationa^^^ traditional and other 
analogies — the probafcflity-isT^at “ tKeTlQjond-dialect is a relic 
of that common language, somewhat modified by time”— to- 
gether with a due intermixture of menre modem terms which 
intercourse with their neighbours* may have naturaUzed in the 
dialect of the Khonds. K at an early period*” adds Mr- 

• The.Uriya kngaage is said to hav®.** a eloier affinity to that of the 
naps than any other ; and all the Dlgalds, or Shond villaBS ipeefc^iuia 

writ. Uriy», u do Mny ottm omong the Kliondo.'* Th* Xhond >■ sot • **«*» , 
Itiurau., but ” tbey iMdily usdmU&d Kbos^vtittts liuC^ Vrivs 
method Oeqnently’adopted during the late oimratiQiiui.*’ 
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Taylor, “ they were driven to take refuge in inoiintaiu fastness- 
es, by reason of nomadic hordes of foreigners taking possession 
of the low lands, then they might very probal)ly carry with 
them the^ ancient general dialect of the low country.” 

Their domestic relationships . — The highest autliority has pro- 
nounced that it is not good for man to liv(? alone.” The first 
and simplest form of association is t])e domostic or conjugal 
union. Now, in tlie rudest state of society, tlil> has always been 
marked by irregularity, degradation and bondage. W omen, as 
has been said, “belong to the man who seizes tlicm first. They 
afterwards become t}t(‘ property of any one -who the address 
to seduce them, or the strength to (’arrv tJicrn ofil Tiie children 
who spring'from this irregular intercourse, scarce ever know 
who arc their fathers. They know only their mothers, and for 
this rca'^on they always bear their name.'’ Wliat can be expected 
to resnit from siicli a condition of things, but disorder and 
misery? Hence it Is tliat the resolute and systematic eiideavonr 
to strengthen llie ties of marriage, and render that union sacred 
and inviolable, has always })een a sure sign and symbol of an 
improved society. ^And the siieeess with wiilch such endeavour 
i« crowned may well he regarded as an infallible index of the 
degr(‘C of its civilization. 

From this we must infer tliat, however rude or l)arl)aroiis, in 
a comparative point of view, the Khoiids may be, they Jiavc 
not yet sunk into the lowest depths. Among them there is 
much of w hat is irr(‘gular and loose. Still, wonnin is not de- 
graded into an ab'^olute drudge or slave. On the contrary, she 
usually enjoys a deifreo of social influence suited to the genius 
of rudely modified Patriandial institutions. Mothers of families! 
in partic^ljar are generally treated withmiuch honour; and few 
tilings are said to be done eitlier in public or private affairs 
without their being consulted. On tliis subject, however, it is 
better to condense the statements of Captain Mac^erson : — 

“ Marriages can take place only betwixt members of different* tribes, btU 
not with strangers; though these may have long been adopted into or 
domesticated vidth a tribe. A state of war or peace appears to make little 
ditTerence as to the practice of inter-maniages between tribes. The women 
of each tribe, after a bloody conflict, visit each other to condole on the loss 
of their nearest common relatives. Revaraing the usage which prevails 
amongst most other people, boys of from ten to twelve years of age arc 
married to girls of fifteen or sixteen. In the superior age of the bride may 

>ae exception to this general practice Captain Maepkerson afterwar^is found 
Kbonds of a Southern district. callM Hodoghoro WMle the rest of the 
nond population regards marriage betwiit pfrsous of the nune tribe as Ineestuous, 
‘laiercourse between each parties ,b^ng followed by tbeir hittaat iSapoliian from the 
Moiety, the Khonds of Bodo^horo dp not hold, gad it is nUt. jilmhdoned this 
view. But of the origin of this remarkable dliferenM he oonH learwnothlag. 
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perhaps be seen a proof of the supremacy of tlie paternal aiithoi ity ainoiii^st 
this singular people. The whole arrangement is of coarse completed by the 
parents of the parties. 'J'he father of the bndgegrooin pays twenty or thirty 
lives (of cattlej to the father of the bride. And m the wives thus obtain etl 
for sons, during the years of their boyhood, the jiarents possesa valua- 
ble domestic seivants; and their selections arc avowedly made with 
a view to utility in this character. The luaniage rite itself is very 
speedily and simply Koleinriizeil. • 'i’he father of the bruiegroorn with his 
family and friends bear a quantity of rice and liquor m jiroceshion to the 
liouse of tlu* parents of the giil. 'i he priest dashes the bowl and pouis out a 
libation to the god>. Immediately the jiarents of the parties join hands and 
cleclate that the coTitrart is complettd. An erilei tainment, to which both 
laimlieh contribute equally, th-cii jirepared, of which all present partake. 
'I’o the feast succeed dancing «iij<l song. \\ hen the night la far sjieut, the 
principals m the sc’crv are raiM J bv an uncle of eaidi upon his shoulders and 
borne till ougli the dance. 'J’he Imrdena aie budderily cxcha^^ged, and the 
uncle of the youth di^cqi)»cars w Mb the bride. 'The assembly dii'ides into 
two parties, 'llie liiends of the biide endeavd^ir to arrest those ()f the 
bridegroom to cover her dight ; anJ men, ^womeii and children mingle in 
mock coiiHict which is often carried to great Jengtlis. "J'hus. the semblance 
ot foictble abduction attends the wilhdiaw’al ot the bride amongst the 
Orissan KhoniK, as it did among many nations of ancient Europe, and now 
does amongst the tribes ol the ( aucasus ' 'J'he new wife lives with her boy- 
husband in the lathers house, aulmg his mother in domestic duties,' till he 
grows 11]) and gels a house of Ins own, unless he is the youngest son. 

Xotwilhstamliiig the payment whitli is made by ihe father ol the hndS- 
giooiii, the wile cannot be coueitly coUf'Uleted the j'io]»eity of the husband. 
If ( hjld]es.s, she has a right to quit at any time; it otherwise, she may still 
do so within .six: inonths alter the niauiage — the consideration paid to her 
father being in cithei case lestoied. In any case, a wife who chooses to 
retire to her father’s hou'se cannot be foicihly redaimed. Marriage is ipso 
farto dissolved by a woman’s untfiithfulness to the conjugal compact. In 
such a case, or that of a voluntaiy withdrawal, she cannot contract another 
matniiionial alliance. With the permission ot his wife, a man may a^ly him- 
self to another without any disgrac e. Concubinage is nut reckoned, in any 
degree disgraceful, — fathers of respectable famihes allowing their daughters 
to contract this connection. The children of a concubine iii some districts 
inherit but a half, and m others an equal share of the paternal property with 
the children of marriage. An unmarried woman is not considered disgraced 
by becoming a mother ; but no one will marry her if acquainted with th« 
• circumstance. (Ordinarily the wife and children ser^ e the father of a family 
while he eats ; and then take their own meal. Women, for some unknown 
cause, are never permitted to eat tlie flesh of the bog. 

Births are celebrated on the seventh day after the event, by a feast given 
to the priest and to the whole village. To determine the beet name for the 
child, the priest drops grams of rice into a cup of water> naming with each 
pain, a deceased ancestor. He pronounces from the movcnients of the seed 
ID the fluid, and from observations made on the perseti of the infant, whicL 
of his progenitors has re-appeared in him, and he generally receives the naim 
of that ancestor. On the death of a private person, his body is burnt on i 
pile with no ceremony, save a drinking feast, which is given, to the inhabi- 
tants of the hamlets on the tenth day. On the death of any of. the chia 
Patriarchs, the event is every where proclaimed by thta beating of gongs^ffttg 
drums, 'rhe Ablntyas gnd Heads of 8ociet|r asaemfajlb from every 
Tht body is on a high Jfunend pile, A large bag of gr^ is fdosi 
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by upon the ground, and in it is planted a high staff bearing a flag. Over^ 
the gram are piled all the person^ effects, such as the clothes, arms, eating 
and dnnking vessels of the chief. These are subsequently distributed among 
the Abbayas present. The pile is next fired, and his family and the people 
of the hamdet dance a dance peculiar to this occasion around the flag-staff, 
until the whole is consumed.” 

But, passing by other minor points, wc liasten on to the 
remarkable disclosure made by Captain Macplierson, relative 
to the practice {yf female wfanticide^ which he found, in his visit 
of 1841, 80 extensively and lamentably to pievail in some of 
the Southern Khond districts. His own account, hitherto un- 
published, is as follows ; — 

“ The practice of female infanticide, and the usages with which it is 
connected, alternately as a cause and an effect, deforms the system of life of 
a large division of this I’liiddle Khond ]>opulation, including that of all 
Pondacole (with the exception tf Dcgf) the tribes of Gulodye, tlfbse of 
Bon, and much of the sacrificing pi>i)ulation m the quarter of Guddapore In 
Bodoghoro, the cus-toin is regarded with abhorrence 

This usage appears to have existed iii these tracts from time immemorial; 
and, there generally the life of no female child is spared, except when a 
woman’s fust child is a female, or ivheii the head of a tribe or ot a branch 
desires to form conneclion*' by iiiU r-in image. The infants are destroyed by 
exposure in the jungle lavmes immediately after their birth, and 1 found 
many villages without a single female chdd. 

'I'his custom has no connection with — bears no reference whatever to — 
religion*! feeling. The facts wbicli the Khonds allege as accounting for, and 
as justifying it, are amongst the most obvious and necessary of its conse- 
quences, — reference being bad to the usages which here prevail relate e to 
the property which is involved m marriage contracts and lo the very pecu- 
liar ideas which exist respecting the relations of the sexes. 

The Khond bridegroom every where gives a consideration for his wife to 
her father which is called “ Seddi,” in contradistinction to the price ^ 
xidiich is paid for a woman of any other race, who, as a wife, becomes pro- 
perty. Should a woman quit her husband at any time, he is entitled to the 
repayment of this consideration, dedneting the nuptial expenses which the 
father has incurred While, should she become the wife o£ 'faapfher, the 
father has a right to recover the same amount from him. 

Now, the peculiar rules and habits which affect the marriaj^e tk in these 
tracts, are barely compatible with the fulfilment of the fitst object of that con- 
tract. "Women have the right to quit their husbands ai plejssure, with this 
sole restriction, that they cannot leave them when nor for one year 

after the birth of a child ; and VLpon the other hand, no who is without 
a wife, can refuse to receive any woman who chooses Ip egAex his house to 
become, in that capacity, its misj^nses. Add the wohMfii''cOf Pondacole, for 
example, exercise this right of cHadge'on an average^ or five times in 
their lives ; some, twice as often ; jhut very few, not at fi!Gk, And to do so, is 
aveiy easy process. In some parts Of the country. containing a 
hundred men, not above twenty or at most thirtjr Vj^found ; 

so there is always abundant room for choice, wbik, repugnance 

of the person preferred be extreme, or should there tempera^ 

difiiculty, his tribe must receivedhe seeker of his .^ui; overcome, 

Dr she would pass on heaping shme of them 
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that such people had once lived but had ceased to exist, and deep disgrace 

upon changing her husband and domicile, takes with her, her 
child or chi Jen if they he young, the father reclaiming *^ at h.s pleasure 
at a later period. No new marriage ceremony is performed on We occasion , 
of such change, and the new connection is in every point of view a marriage, 
and the woman is, as before, a wife. 

So much trouble and vexation, so many serious 
the Khonds, out of each such matrimonial cliang^— out of the paction by 
the deserted husband of his original payment to the woman s father, 
out of the sininltaneous process of levying a like sum froni the new 
that a married daughter is to any man and to lus tribe, unless he be a rich 

^ 'The amount of the marriage consideration, and the degree of difficulty 
attendant either upon its repayment by fathers, or on its iiroduction by 
husbands (voluntary and involiintarj’) as well as the power of the woman to 
lange amongst these, -all depend^ course, upon the proportion w^ch 
exists between males and females. Wondacole, where few female children 
are permitted to live, the marriage rwisidenition amounts to farm stock, &c. 
of the value of from fifty to seventy Rupees so that n<) one who has a 
lUutthtcr married can tell, save during the intervals to which 1 have alluded, 
what part of his property he may consider his own; nor can his tribe 
which is ansiverahle for lus engagements, know what sum it may be called 
u])(>n at any time to make good for him, nor what important ])ayment8 it may 
have to enforce in lus favour against memhers of other tribes. * 

In the adjacent distiict of Rodoghoro, on the other hand, where the prac- 
tice of female infanticide is regarded with detestation, the consideration 
given for a wife is nearly nominal, not exceeding three or four rujie^. 
1 1 eiice every man there IS married, or, as is extremely common, from the 
abundance of women, lives in concubinage, which is regardea as an honor- 
able connection ; and wives, although in theory as free to change tneir hus- 
bands as m Pondacole, have no power to enjoy that right. , * - - 

The Khonds of Pondacole, it ie to be observed, consider the posiCon of a 
concubine as highly disgraceful to a woman, and they partly justify the 
practice of infanticide on the ground of its preventing that ^ evil. their 

feeling upon this point is, I believe, from the whole spirit of their man- 
ners, clearly a secondary one, and has arisen out of the high marriageable 


value of their females. v • • j 

The extreme license which exists with respect to the marriage tie, does not 
appear to conduce in any degree to fidelity to their voluntary att^hments on 
the part of Khond women. On the contrary, their great boast is the num- 
ber"of intrigues of which their lovers have been convicted, and have piaid 
the penalty called prdpjd,” a fixed amount of fine, of twelve heads of cat- 
tle a n d one pig ; a woman advanced in life will taunt a younger female with 
the remark, that before her age, six or eight " prdii\|us ** had been paid 
for her sake. And the same feelings and the same practice, it is to be remark- 
ed, exist amongst the people of Bodoghoro who do not destroy their female 


infants. « 

NettlUr the character, |^6r the influence in society of Khoflil women, the 
latter of ^ which is extraordinarily great, a^ears to suffer in any degree 
whatevet^feom theiT indulgence either in matnmonkd change or in isttri^nra. 

The desertbn of hia wife is a. matter of great concern to a Kbo^ htts- 
band, unkss he is enough immediately to supply her i joa 

cases of infldelhy, if tlA priSipji la readiW produced, he la held loihkro 

no oerinriH A# CCrt-iM > trt.-.*.-! a:-*-?-- ■* 
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even ocular testimony of hie wife’s faithlessness^ he never proceeds to any 
act of violence against the lover, — while to strike a woman, or even to insult 
her seriouslj^, would entail lasting disgrace upon a man’s family. 

The convicted wife is excluded from her husband’s house generally for a 
day until !he ‘^prdnjd” is adjusted, when the affair is considered settled. 
In a few tribes, indeed, which may perhaps value themselves upon a nicev 
sense and observance of the point of honor, it is customary for the husband 
and his wife’s lover to do a species of battle previous to the settlement of 
damages, but not in right earnest with bow and battle axe, but with arms of 
courtesy. The combatants cast loose thoir long liair, ami each seizing his 
adversary’s side locks, they wrestle furiously for some hoars, until both are 
utterly exhausted. Then the “ prunjti ” is agreed upon sums modifi- 
cations and a dinner of reconciliation is eaten. 4' 

At the lowest estimate ah&ve one thousand uaUit be 

destroyed annually in the districts of Pondacole, Gulod^4ll^<l Bon/’* 'r 

Their social organization and elemen- 

tary unit in any social cornmuiMb' is undoubtedly the family. 
And if the family, in some form or other, exists, because^ man 
cannot help it ; so may it be said of society, organized society, 
that, in some form or other, it exists, because men cannot help it. 
One of the chiefest characteristics of lawless barbarism is tliat 
pourtraycd in the Odyssey, where tlfe Poet writes of the 
Cyclops that they “know no laws” — that “ each governs his 
family and rules over his wife and children” — that “ they 
trouble not themselves with the affairs of their neighbours, and 
think not themselves interested in them ” — that “ they have no 
assemblies to deliberate on public affairs” — ^that ^^they are 
governed by no general laws to regulate their manners and 
their actions.” Compared with the state of things here repre- 
sented, the Khonda certainly manifest a considerable superi- 
ority. If any thing could prove the primitive and aboriginal^ 
character of this people, it would be the^continued predominance 
of the family or patriarchal principle throughout the entire frame- 
work and constitution of their society. In the rudest form 
of society, children are " subjected to no co^srcion or corrective 
discipline.” The savage, it h^ been said, “ does not ^de his 
child; but this forb^ance arises not from ,k>ve, but from 
recklessness which shews the weakness or absences of love. He 
suffers the children to be absolute masters ^ thcfa own conduct, 
because he is too lazy ^ watch and their actions.” 

With the Khonds, on ibe other bandar We ire -top it is a maxim, 
that a man’s father u Us Qod,” to whom is a 

great crim& All the members of Zluppl^^vfaunited in strict 
subordination to its head until his dealii;'‘ event a 

son cannot possess property of any fruits of his 

labour, all ms acquisiti<^; 

and^the form and sense of frinmy ei» miher pi^eserved, by 
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the remarkable usage, according to which all the sons of a 
house with their wives and children continue, while their father 
lives, to share the patriarchal board prepared by their common 
mother. The married sons, however, necessarily* occupy 
separate houses, with the exception of the youn^t who never 
quits his father’s roof. Saw, from the ideas which produce, or 
which spring from this singular system of family life. Captain 
Macpliersoii very naturally and properly conceives, that the 
outward order of Khond society-:*H^» varied conditions and 
texture and colouring — chiefly derive li^r distinctive and per- 
manent character. His deeply interes®|g^.^repre8entation on 
the subject is, in substance, as follows : — 

A number of families located togrcther constitute a milage. This 
aji^greKation of families implies relationships and reciprocal dealings, not 
provided for by the institution o0 the family “ Abbaya^* or Patriarch. 
Hence it is that, for the management of \illage interests, there is a village 
Abbaya or Tatriarch, who is the lineal descendant, of its original founder. 
A Tiumher of adjacent villages constitute a district. The interchange ol 
offices between different villagers creates a new series of relations. Foi 
the regulation and adjustment of these, there is a district Abbaya oi 
Patriarchy who is regarded as lineally descended from the Head of thi 
colony or migrating family that first took possession of that portion of tin 
soil. The inhabitants of a number of contiguous districts constitute a Tribe,* 
over which presides a tribal Abbaya or Patriarch, who is the representa 
tive of Its common ancestor. A cluster of adjoining Tribes constitute i 
loosely coherent federal group, which is presided over by a federal AbSayt 
or Patriarch, who is the representative of a Chief, the Head of a Tribe, wh( 
was anciently selected to represent and maintain the common- inten^s.i* 

It thus appears that the various grades of the Patriarchal office no^ 
enumerated are immemorially hereditary in particular families — special pro 
vision being made for cases of failure of airect male heirs, or temporar; 
incapacity from non-age, or any other contingent causes. And the ' strengt] 
and perpetuity of the family principle are still farther enhanced by th 
sacredness oi religious feeling. Originally the chief civil and sacerdota 
offices, in strict accordance with the spirit of the Patriarchal systeic 
appear to have been conjoined in the Heads of the chief Patriarchal fa 
milies. At present, while the Patriarch, of whatever grade, is in - som 


. 

* The Tribes are distinguished from each by varions significant appeUailves. Thn 
we have the SyaUnga. or ** Spotted Deeri* Tribe; the Pochangea or ‘‘Owl'* tribe 
the OUi or Bear’* Tribe, dec. 

t Such is the theory of thh social organization of the Khond people. But it j 
no where to be seen completely realised. Every ooneeivsble deviation from th 
model occurs. As for example, two of the districts in Goomsur (those of Bai 
Mdtah and Athara Mdtah) have now no chief Patiiarohs— their suhdivlaionB bdn 
governed by their reapec^e Abbayaa without reference to emnmon Heads. Th 
Khond people necessarily suffered very extensive permanent disorganisation duila 
the eoDtest with the Hindus, which ended in their gMiial coercion,-^ brokeasemnai 
within the limits of the Mountain Chain. Tim tribes, accordingly. are%ii«ralQ 
much intermingled, although some are said to remain distinct. But now tom 
a socUa body, of which the chief bond is the idea ^ naturid affUtity. Wh&a a 
name, community of interests, 0^ ihligioua rites, of %ssoei^ons, tradltiMi 
render its sense of unity compdetdl 
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districts uniformly, and in all occasionally, the priest, the fortunes of his 
house are ref^arded as the chief Patriarchal index of the disposition of 
the deitj towaitls the society over which he presides. On this account, 
he inevitably becomes the object of a certain degree of religious venera- 
tion ; BOnfbwhat on the same principle as the Teutonic and Celtic Chiefs 
came to be venerated as the special favourite*?, if not the issue, of gods 
and demi'gods. Thus it is, that the family and the religious principle, 
both conspire to perpetuate and dignify the Patriarchal Uidice of every 
the heritage of particular families. But what, it teay be asketi, 
f, wlm the gradual growth aud. complication of public interests and pri- 
Wite rights, the want of a publictauthoiity, more powerful than that which 
the principle of family alone supply, should be felt ? — lu such a case, 

not unlikely to arise in tne fluctuations of human affairs, what remedy, 
if any, has been provided ? Has it ever been proposed, as lu siimlar exi- 
gencies elsewhere, to change the nature of the existmjf jfurisdiction — to 
mdow the Patriarch with prerogatives enabling him fo btod coercive 
vith moral authority — to winvert the Tribe’s Father into a Cii^iM^^trsLte ? 
Vo — never, llie actual course adopts lias always beciV malntainthe 
lature of the public governance fcnchanged—to ])rovido tpr its ^re 

‘flicient exercise by the introduction of the principle of or by 
naking personal fitness, in addition to birth, a condition of tenure — especi- 
dly in those higher trusts for which it is desired to eecure eUdent deposi- 
ories. In other words — the Patriarchal office, remaliung atill hereditary as 
oj^amily, often becomes virtually elective as to pef^^ without sufiering 
ojF change in its peculiar character or any shock real stability. And 

7ben tbis Riijijileroentary jinnciple of selection* within the Patriarchal 
ircle is superadded to the family and the religious principle, a three-fold 
fuarantee is afforded not only for the maintenance, but the vigorous dis- 
‘harge of the functions of all the gradeitof the Patriarchal office. 

On what, then, does the nuMonVyof tfa^Abbayas or I^triarchs, superior 
ind inferior, rest ? Chiefly if not solely, tt would appear, on moral appliances 
IS contra^distinguished from coercive or forcible measures. The Patriarch 
IT Abbaya is simply the head of a family of which every member is socially 
if equal rank — the spirit of equahty pervading the ei^tire fabric of society, 
de is the first amongst equals. Unlike the clan of feudal baron, be is no 
vay/aised above the community, whose interests, associations, traditions, 
ind manner of life he shares. None minister servilely to his comforts or 
lecessities. He has no trace of state or external pomp, however rude — ^nq 
eparate residence or castellated stronglit0ld with frowning battlements— no 
;ay retinue of flattering courtiers — no costly appendage of idle reiainers>^o 
iroperty or domain save his ancestral flelas, by the cultivation of which he 
ives — lives, like another Cincinnatus, — lives, amid the patient toils of a 
rugal and untiring industry ! He receives neither tribute^ nor aid, iftve 
perhaps an occasional harvest offering of good will. The ei^c^ment of the 
slace of digmty at every public and private festival may be reckoned, |M in 
he case of the Homenc kings, amongst the most vahiabK as it is anumgst 
he most agreeable prerogatives of the Patriarchal Headship. 

The Federal Patriarch, or hereditary Head of a cluster of Khond Tribes, 
oosely associated for general purposes of mutaa\ protection as well aa the 
ittainmenli of various secondary and accidental objects, is the sentare and 
xind of union of the group. He exerts, as might he expected^ ja powerful 
nfluence on society at Ivge — ^the authority which he derives ir^ birrii 

* For example, the late ^eral %eBd of Obepiitur, iftra Bleayef' was raised to 
hat qffice on account of his superior abittties> in thi room of fais ette tewther. 

• . . .* 
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being generally enhanced both by the possession of superior abilities, result- 
ing from the principle of selection, ana by superior official education. His 
first duty is the maintenance of the degree of union which is essential to 
the principal ends of the confederacy. He aids in the arbitration of all 
difficulties which do not yield to the authority of the Patriarchs • of Tribes. 
The settlement of boundary questions, the most frequent sources of quarrel, 
are his especial care ; and ho^ generally takes a part in the decision of all 
important disputes to which both K^ionds and Hindus are parties. He is 
usually the sole channel of intercourse between the confederated tribes and 
the Zemindar- Rajah in matters of highest importancie ; — ^as with respect to 
military aids, which he assembles, and when on a considerable scale, 
accompanies to the field. Hence it is that the Federal Patriarch appears, as 
occasion reijiiires, in each great Zemindary, in the ostensible character of 
representative or hereditary agent (technically designated Khonro or Bisaye)* 

* The federal Patriarch of a cluster of Khond Tribes, constituting, a looi^ely 
aggregated ronfedcrary, heiiitr the centre and bond union of the group, it was 
obviously the policy of the Hindu to conciliate, anil to attach by ties of 

interest and of feelmg, these heads or the uqgonquered remnants of the primitive 
race with which they formed relations ; and they appear, accordingly, at a very early 
period, to have induced them to accept the tiflico of tlieir agent for Khond affairs, 
with which were enjoyed advantages and distinctions which the rude I'atriarchs 
greatly prized. 

This representative or henditary agent of the Zemindar is designated in Boad 
by the Orisaan term Khonro, in Goomsur, by its synonyme Bisaic. ITic Khonio 
(who is the Abbaya of the Dubakkia tribe) bears for the insignia of his rank the 
Ori«san svmbols of a turban, a sword, a '^hield, a banner and a horse; aad whan 
Mahommedan styles penetrated the jungles of Orissa, the designation of “ Omrah*’ 
was added with a grant ot land; and in Goomsur, the head of the Jakro tribe 
represented by Dora Bisaye, had a similar investiture and the immediate descendants 
of the holdcra of these two ofliceb all assume, respectively, tlie affix, Khonro” or 
** Bisaye ” 

Ihe duty of these Patriarchs, as the Agents of the Zemindars, is this: — It 
is their part to reside near them, to wait on them at their pleasure, to afiiKse them 
on all that relates to Khond aff^rs, and upon every occaston to advocate their 
interests, and to vindicate their claims. 

Now, so long as the duties and engagements of these two offices generally 
coincide, their combination, which makes it the interest of the chief Patriarch, 
fur the enjoyment of his two fold dignity, to reconcile the conflicting claims of 
the Uiyah and the tribes, has generally a beneficial— a pacific tendency. But when 
their claims are irreconcilcimly opposed ; when no rompromlse can be effected 
between them, or when the federal heads, as is frequently the case, are personally 
hostile to the Zemindars, this union of functions enables tlie former to act against 
the Hindu Chiefs, with the accumulated influence derived from both offices. 

The recent annals both of Goomsur and of Boad, present striking examples 
of such opposition arising from various causes, and of the expedients, which have 
b«0Q fruitlessly resorted to by the Zemindars with a view to remedy it. / 

hroia all this the precise rank, position and office of Dora fiuoye, who figured so 
coDspioiioualy in the Goomsur rebellion, may be distiactly understood. In hia 
family waa the hereditary Federal Patriarchate of the Khond tribes of Goomsur. 
He himself, from his superior abilities, was raised to supersede his «Mer brother 
111 that office. On his uncle was conferred the distincfiQii of Dom/' meaning 

chief” Bisaye, by a late Zemindar of Goomsur; while he himself likewise 
received from the same source the titles of ** Runqit,” and of ** Birbol Patro,” 
meaniag ** Chief of Angelic nature.” Of this celebrated personage, new a state 
prisoner, Captain MaepherSon favours us with t;he following descriptum'. — 

** Dora Bisaye. Chief Patriarch in Goomsur, commands to a great extent the sdmiriBon 
both of the Hindu and the Khond population of the districts whiob lie between Klmedy and 
the Mahanadi ; and he is wrif known beyond that river. ^He Is the eb^t of fhelifigaof the 
deepest veneration to his own race in Goomsur, Duapatla and a great part of Bond. And, 
havi^ had opportunities oL observation, 1 mag^ state that my esthpateof his charaoter* 
justifies the oiwon of those oefore wl^m bis lilhbas been spent. 4 

This lemsrkable man, it may not beout of|tiaee toobaorre, is in hisflTthyeai!, nadalriumgh 
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of the Zemindar, in respect of his relations with the independent Khond tribes 
— ^whose affairs he is sacredly bound to manage, whose interests to protect, 
and whose claims to moderate, with patriarchal wisdom and patriotic zeal. 
In important matters, he always consults, in accordance with prescribed 
usage, thedieads or Patriarchs of IVibes ; and, in great emergencies, convenes 
an assembly com^Kised of the entire population of the federal group. 

The Patriarch of a Tube has charge o^ the especial relations of his ow^n 
IVibe to the neighbouring Tribes and Ziemindanes. He leads in war; and 
always accompanies the military aids rendered to the Hindu chiefs. At 
home he is the protector of public order and the arbiter of jinvatc wrongs — 
conciliating feuds, and dispensing justice, but depending for obedience to 
his decisions entiiely ujion his own personal influence and authority. He 
too IS aided and controlled in the management of ordinary affairs by a 
Council consisting of the Heads or Patriarchs of Districts — while it is his 
duty from time to tune, to assemble the whole Tribe, either for deliberative 
or ludjcial purjioses. He moreover discharges the local duties of Patriarch 
of his own village. ^ 

The position of the Patriarch or Abhaya of a District is, wuth reftawice 
to his more iiinited jurisdiction, •exactly analogous to that of the Patriarch 
of a Tribe. Aided, in his turn, by the Heads or Patriarchs of villages 
whom he consults as his assessors, and co-operating wnth the Chief Patriarch 
of whose councils he is a constituent member, he contributes to tiic same 
general and local object'^. 

The Patriarch or Abhaya of a village, in like manner, administers its 
^airs in concert with its Eldeis. or Ilead-^ of families. Thus assisted, he 
endeavours to detennine in the first instance all questions of slight impor- 
tance relating to property or to order. If he do not himself exercise 
sacerdotal functions on behalf of his fellow-villagers, on him, in conjunction 
with the village priest, devolves the public duty of making suitable provision 
for the maintenance and celebration of religious ceremonies. 

From this brief outline it appears, generally, that the ordinary affairs of 
a Khond Society, wdiether relating to its public interests or to private justice, 
are conducted by Patriarchs of federal groups, of tribes, of districts, and 
of villages — aided and controlled, the three former by the Abbayas of the 
next lower grade, the latter by the Elders of each hamlet. At all these 
Patriarchal Councils, however, the common members of every Society have 
a free right, if they wdll, to be present, and to give their voices on the 
miestions mooted, althongh the Patriarchs alone take a part in the public 
But, besides these Councils, general Assemblies, as already 
stated, of whole federal j^ups, or tribes, or districts, or villages, may, in 
caulies of emergency or Sa the settlement of business of general importance. 


care-worn, is itill vigoroua. In person be is lotacwhal biMinr the nlddle sice, accomliiig 
to the Hindu standard, of spare halnt and by no means formed. Hit physiognomy 

Is spirited, and when excited, intellectual, but with a piwontinaUnf expression of b^vo* 
lence. His features are regular, sufBciently bold in expsesskm, but byno tneSlss ftriking, 
and not strongly marked by the pecaliaritles of Ids vace. .ills manner is animated, perfectly 
self-possessed, and very plens'mg. He might pass as a weH-lMnd 1!lrabiiban.of Orissa. 

His views upon every subject on which be is informed ate elearwnddllsciimloatlng, and 
he perceives new facts and their relations, with rematkablo foetUiy; Hi# habits not. helng 
MiUtary (as also is the case with ISowbhun Khonm, chief ^atnatoh Of &oad) cowardloe 
was vulgarly imputed to him in our camp, m if apeo^ everlaviihBdits affeettona upon 
a poltroon 

Having passed his time by turns amongst the Khond vmttiea Of tbe:Ghata tod the petty 
. Courts of the Zemindars, he is as well imfonned of ell that to tha BMp. popnlailon 

t of a considerable portion of Orissa, as of the usages and intemsts of his ownw people. He 
is well read in the Puranas, and foegot his pifooo in enaniafaa of the tnMioBtataie of the 
jewelled palace of Lunka. His persona! hab^mWteotanWttahKSw end faeia 

attend^ excliwively by persons of this caste.'** o 
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be I'ormaJly convened by the patriarchal Chiefs of these several departments- 
As an average specimen of the method of procedure, on such occasions^ 
wc may refer to the convocation or gathering of a Tribe. 

When, in the judgment of the chief Patriarch, any thing has occurred 
to require a collective expression of the general will, he sends a* summons 
to every village to attend upon a particular day, at a central point, which 
is selected by him for the Assembly. The nearer hamlets contribute 
the ivfiole of their population to tbre Council; the more distant depute 
the person or persons thought best qualified to rejiresent them. The place 
of meeting is, generally, the open slope of a hill. The District Patriarchs 
and the Aliliayas of sections first sent themselves m a circle. Around them 
the Abhayas of villages form an outer ring. The rest of the male com- 
inunity, all heanng arms, an’ange themselves beyond the Patriarchal 
circles*. Women and children sit apart, but within hearing distance. 
As the day fuhances, and the Assemldy begins to fill, the chi^ef Partriarch 
ri^es fiom time to time to demand, whether such an Abhaya has taken his 
])lace ? — Whether such an Elder has appeared? — Whether the men of 
such a village are prepared for their part? Ilethendijspatcliesmessen- 
gci s for some, chides others for delay, and#reccives replies, apologies, and 
cvjilanaiions, loud and various m return. With the comj^letion of the 
Assembly, the peculiar functions of the chief Patriarch appear to cease. 
'I'hough Its most distinguished member, he does not usually regulate, or 
even iireside over, its proceedings. Having convened the meeting, he 
i.iakes obeisance towards the four quarters of the globe, to the sun, and to 
the earth, and then takes his seat among the other Abbayas. In an 
As^embly of a Tribe, the Patriarchs of the inner circle alone usually offer 
public counsel ; and upon its formation, one of them unmeihately rises to 
address the ineeting. He generally begins by touching upon some spirit- 
stirring theme of the past, — the actions of a distinguished man, or the me- 
mory of a cherished event which bears some obvious relation to existing 
Cl rcuni stances. Having by such preface prepared his auditory, he invites 
from amongst the circling crowd some Elder of the people of venerable 
age and character, to bear testimony, as a living record and as a depository 
of the traditions of the past, to the facts and principles on whicli their 
proceedings should be based. He next exhibits his own views of the 
matter under consultation — appealing, as he progresses, to the reverend 
witness, who, standing in the centre of the meeting, now avouches, now 
modihes his statements ; or, taking the part of an interlocutor, maintains 
a dialogue with the speaker, or interposes episc^es in his di8Courae,'-^while 
the Assembly freely interrupts the Patriarch with loud tokens of applause 
or of dissent, but in all causes, it is said, without infringing the natural 
laws of decorum. When the different Abbayas, succeeding each other in 
debate, have fully expressed their views, a plan of action in accordance with 
the general sense of the Assembly is finally determined on. Tfaia Anal 
decision is then tormally announced oy the chief Patriarch ; and the noting 
is forthwith dissolved without farther ceremony. 

No distinction, or clear line of demarcation, exists amongst the iChonds 
between DfUhm'tUim and Judicial, Legislative JSssecutive Assemblies^ or 
Corurts, or Councils, in regard ^either of constitution or of fomm of proce- ^ 
dure. In this respect they only resemble every other pe(^ at a similar 
stage of advancement. When the Abbaya of a district, instead of iloninilt- 
ing with the heads of villa|;es, formally imaemblefl all under his authority ; 
or when the Abbaya of a village collects its inhabitants in famihar ooixndl , 
beneath the appointed tm limas Btmilar in s{^t regulate the proeepfitiga. 
The jurisdiewns of dll thes% dbuncils snd assemblieit; howeyer 
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are, of course, entirely undefined. Those of each higher grade are simply 
supplementary to those below — deciding on matters which tliese have not 
suDicient weight to determine.* 

Such is a general outline of the peculiar constitution and governm^ of 
the cominunity of independent Khond tribes — by means of the simple 
machinery of different grades of Patriarchs, Patriarchal Comcih, and 
Popular Assemblies. From the disorganizing infiuence of intestine feuds, 
offensive and defensive wars, and other causes, the theoretical regularity 
and uniformity of the scheme must often be disturbed ; while other in- 
fluences of a local, fluctuating, and partial character must constantly 
originate temporal y or permanent shades of difference in the details. 
Overlooking, therefore, minute particulars and distinguishing singulari- 
ties, we have contented ourselves with marking out characteristics which 

* In order to complete this description, as well as to throw light on the position 
and office of another personiipe, who, next to Dora Bisayc, figured most in the 
Goomsur War, and who, in point of fact, at the conclnsion of the war, succeeded him 
—Sara Bisaye— It is proper td advert to another kind of institution of coinpai^tivelv 
recent origin, amonp '^omc of the Tribe**, which are at present, or were at no very 
remote period mchided in Hoad Wf quote Captain Macphcrsoii : — 

The relation betwixt these tribe*? and this zeinindary having become(tlirouffh causes 
which will be hereafter roticed) peculiarly complicated m the time of Rfijah hir 
llunjc; about 8e\en t:< nerntioiis asjo, a class of hereditary Hindu officers w establi'lHMl 
to aid the chief Patriarchs in the di-^chii' pe of their duties, particularly tliose rclatinu, 
to the external interests of their Tribes. 

These emplo}cs nceised the Hindu appellations of Bisaye, Mahalika, Naik or 
Bulbehra, the two former of which au u‘'ually appl eil in Ons^a to the civil managers 
of dUtnets-, while the iattei denote Militaiy authority 

The object of the institution of thc'-e offices was, to i emedy the incapacity of the 
natural heads of Tribes for the conduct of such interests as requ.red nu\ considerable 
degree of knowledge of Hindu usages and manners, by attaching, by the tie- of birth 
and of interest, to each district, a person bearing a respectable rank in Hindu society 
nnd sharing its civilization. 

These offices are hereditary in the direct line, and are held during good behaviour ; 
valuable grants of land are attached to them, upon which vttlages formed of the fa- 
milies and dependents of the holders, uniformly spring up. The Bisaye, &c- are for- 
mally recognized as ehanneLs of intercourse by the zemindars, who confer 
upon them when they assume office, and generally coi^t their friendship. 

Ihe first duty of an officer of this class, however desTgnated, is the practical mnnoge- 
meat, nader the Abbaya, of the relations of the tribe to Hindu Sodety It Is his pait 
to represent his chief at the petty courts of the zemindars, and to attend him thither, 
and elsewhere, upon all occasions when required to interpret his language or to Write 
for him* And finely, the ministry of the Deity adopted from the Hindu pantheon, 
nhd generally that of certain local Gods, is added to his cares. 

These flinctionaries uniformly enjoy a high degree of consideration amongst the 
Khond^, I'hey have an honorable place in the pahlic assemblieii, at all private 
entertainments, and at religious festivals. When endowed with the talent wmch is 
requisite to sway the passions of their mde employers, Hielr influence often pre- 
dominates in their conncils ; and as arbiters in cases which the ordinary public 
authority is unable satisfactorUy to determine, they often excvt a very important 
power But any semblance of pretension to independanee, or forgetfulness of their 
subordinate situation in the TrilM, is promptly and indignantly resented, 

'Ihe bisayesbip of Hodzoghoro was established tinder these ditnunstaneas. 

A Uhida faiDily by degrees established a separate laUawst in ^ Weetern quarter 
of the district, and its bead was ultimately selected as ** Bisaye, by a division of the 
Tribe, and was recognized as such by the zemindar of Biffid 

It may be added, that the father ^ the present Bisaye Imriim'qtuirrened with the 
' Hoad Rs^, laboured to bring the Khonds of HodmllOV^ato e^qme^n with 
Goomsur. And this object has been recentiy effected bir^s ooa Sam BjUmye. 
e This Hteida BisBye, the employe of a seetum of a i^bi^ uzkltlwow attach- 
ed to fioad has been appointed on^nr port, to tbha in Ckmmimr of thr 

federal Khond Patriar^ the Into Dora Bisaye/* ^ a 
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torra the leading points of co-incidence and agreement. To attempt more 
would be to enter on the trackless wilderness of perpetual andf almost 
imperceptible distinctions between the inodes, forms, and usages of con- 
stitutions, the most nearly resembling each other, — giving, a^Fergueson 
the Historian has remarked in reference to societies in general, to ” human 
affairs a variety in detail, which, in its full extent, no understanding can com- 
piehend, and no memory retain.’* 

Tilth personal and social characteristics — physical^ mental^ and 
moral — These exhibit the ordinary mixture of good and bad 
qualities wliich distinguish a rude but not utterly savage state 
of society. From the ac*.count given of their notions and prac- 
tices in regard to hospitality, wo almost fancy ourselves listen- 
ing to a tale of Arab life.. From the representation given of 
their principles of hoiiobiy and the circumscribed limits of their 
respect for projierly, we almost fancy Ourselves transported 
back to the days of llobin Hood or liob lioy, whose guiding 
maxim has been hajipily embodied in the lines — 

“ The good old rule, the simple plan, 

^J'hat he should take who has the power. 

And he should keep who can.” 

Tlieir favourite plirasc is tliat tlicy “ seize whatever they llk^ 
best;” whicli happens unfortunately to be, as Mr. Brown 
remarks, “ just those things which their neighbours also most 
esteem — ]:)roperty of the solid kind — cattle, rice, and implements 
of husbandry.” AVhen returning from the plains which tradition 
delights to picture as having once belonged to their own ances- 
tors — Bladen with the spoil or “ black mail” levied on their low 
land neighbours, we may almost fancy the Khond chief indig- 
nantly vindicating himself in the words of Roderick Dhu : — 

' These fertile plains, that softened vale. 

Were once the birthright of the Gael : 

The stranger came with iron hand, 

And from our fathers rent the land. 

Where dwell we now ? See rudely swell 
Crag over crag, and fell o’er fell. 

Pent in this fortress of the north, 

Think’st thou we will not sally forth 
To spoil ike spoiler as we may. 

And from the robber rend the prey V* 

But it is time to hear Captain Maepherson : — 

The Khonds are distinguished by bodily strength and synunel^. Thtir 
height is about the average standard of Hindus in the peninsula. The 
muscles of the limbs and body are clean and boldly developed. The dtio* 
is clear and glossy, its colour ranging from a %ht namlm to a deep ^copper 
shade. The forehead is full and expanded. Ine cheek'^bonei are high 
rather promhient. The nose is seldoto, though occasionaHy, ardbid and 
is getwafly broad at tfie poiu^ The full bps not thidt Tli«‘ 

mouth M rather large. The physic^aoiny is gipnerally of 
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intelligence and determination, blended with good humour. In their per- 
sonal demeanour they exhibit the easy bearing of men who are unconscious 
of inferiority, and rarely employ expressions of mere courtesy. In salutation 
they raise (fhe hand perpendicularly ahoce the head. In meeting on the 
road, the younger person says, “ I am on my wa),” and the elder replies, 
" go on.” 

'They exhibit considerable intellectual caii&bihtie*?. 'I’hey shew an aptitude 
for the ])erception of new facts and the coiii}uchenMori of new relations. 
Their views on any common subject on Inch they are well informed, are 
clear and discniinnating. This is true, more especially of the J*atnarcbal 
families. Their own language has not been i educed to a written foim. In 
the absence of a vernacular* literature, home of the Abbfiyas hu\e betaken 
themselvesto the study of the Hindu Shdstras which they read with consi- 
derable ease. f And their children aie declared to exhibit a capacity for 
learning equal' to that of Hindu youth of any caste. Of the women, a cele- 
brated Khond chief, gave this characler • “ They aie not,” said he, defi- 
cient in intelligence ; but they ha\e this fault that when w'c aie at fend W'lth 
our next neighbours we nevei (lai;« intrust to them a pin pose of war. It wmuld 
be strongly opposed, or inevitably reiealed to some lelalive or fiieiid whoffiti it 
might endanger ” But, added he, w*ith an expression of deep thankfulness, 
** we can impart such designs to the youngest stiiplmg who can bear an ave.” 

Their Mfl/ttraZ wora/ qualities, good and bad, as in the case of all tribes 
similarly circumstanced, are strongly marked and strangely contrasted. 

They are highly distinguished for peisomd coinage, braiery, and un- 
cdiiquerable i evolution. 'I'hey manifest a wild and passionate Jo\e of indi- 
vidual liberty, which is but partially subdued by the softening influences 
that usually accompany the lieieditary jiossession of competence w'lth free- 
dom, and which often unequivocally shews itself in the pieference of death, 
in its cruelest forms, to the endurance of the least restraint. Rather than 
brook any thing like confinement, they have been known, by sternly refus- 
ing food, or tearing out their longues by the roots, to perish. Their 
attachment to the institutions of Tribe, Branch, or Hamlet, is compara- 
tively feeble ; but their (ievmtion to the persons of the Abbayas, or .Patri- 
archal Chiefs, is equal to any which the annals of humanity can record. 
In private friendships they are faithful ; and their fidelity to all public 
engagements is not leas conspicuous. But, while; faithful to friends within 


* Like all rude nations, however, the Khonds have their sones and traditional 
legentls. Of tne former a few characteristic pieers. rendered into English verse 
by the well known D. L K , lately appeared in the columns of the Huria$ru» One 
or two specimens may be supplied hereafter. 

t Science, in any proper sense of that term, they have none. Even in Arithmetic 
they appear to be deficient. 

** They do not,*' says Lieutenant Hill, ** count bepond twelve; after which they say 
Kunbarra, Binbarra, &c one doaen. two dO'Cn, &c. Two dozen is also called 
Koreka, and twelve dozen Rittd. I'he Oigalld and others who have occasion to 
keep accounts, use the Uriya method of nnmeratiOD.*' 

Such deficiency in numeration is quite characteristic of rude tribes But in this 
respect the K bonds are in a><vaace of many. Of some of the American Indians 
it is veritably related, that they could not reckon ftltther than three, and had 
BO name for numbers beyond it *' 

The fact above stated of accounts being k^pt in the Uriya langua|e may account 
for the difference between the numerals as given by i>r. Maxweu and Lieut Hill. 

the list of former they are all of fianskrit orSgpn through the medium of 
*Uriya, which like Bengali and Hindi, is but an off-sliKkt from the great Sanskrit 
trunk. In the list of the former, some at Ifhst of tbh numeralft seem peculiar, 
such is, one, rundi ; two^ t'mdu; three, muji , fim, nallgS, ke 
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their own tribe, and honorable in the maintenance of special compacts 
entered into with communities beyond their social sphere, the idea of 
pacific rights and obligations, considered as incidental to the mere fact of 
social existence, apart altogether from ties of natural affinity or aris- 
ing from express covenants, has not yet been attained. Peace towards 
each other, and towards those who are allied by convention express or 
implied, is the rule ; but enimCy, hostility, or war is equally the rule 
towardb all mankind licsules. With respect w communities beyond their 
own system, to which they are attached by no natural or artificial ties, the 
very idea of social or international rights and duties, has never entered their 
minds. Accordmcrly, while the diflTerent tribes do restrain the conduct of 
their individual meinbeis towards each other, or towards those who may be 
associated in intimate aUiance, such as the neighbouring Zemindaries, they 
never attempt to impose any restrictions whatever upon man’s supposed 
natural privilege of acting freely for himself beyond the prescribed pale. 
AVithm that pale, a Kliond is generally faithful, honest, and honourable ; 
beyond it, he may bo a robber, a spoiler, a plundefer, not only without loss, 
bill w’lili a positive gain of credit and cljjiracter. As contradistinguished 
from the idle roaming spirit of savage restlessness, the disposition of the 
Khonds IS settled, industrious and lahonou^. Their patient passive endur- 
ance under physical sufferings, the most excruciating and protracted, has 
been rarely paralleled — never surpassed. As might be anticipated of such a 
people, they are “given to hospitality." The duty is equally imperative 
upon all. “ For the safety of a gues't,” say they, “ life and honour are 
pledged ; he is to be considered before a child." Every stranger is afi 
invited guest ; and any jierson may acipiire, under any ciicuinstances, the 
privileges of the character by simply claiming them. No person, W'hether 
Khond or Hindu, can appear at a Khond village without being invited to 
enter ; and the burden of public hospitality does not fall more upon the 
Ahbaya than upon any one else. There is no limit to the period* tp 
w'hich hospitality may extend. A guest can never be turned away ; and his 
treatment must be that of a member of the family. Fugitives upon any 
account whatever, from the same or other Tribes, must be received and pro- 
tected. If a man, even though a murderer, can make his way by any 
means into the house of his enemy, it is considered a case of refuge, and he 
cannot be touched, although his life has been forfeited to his involuntary host 
by the law of blood revenge. Sometimes, however, when an enemy or a cri- 
minal thus makes himself a guest the house may be vacated ; food may thus 
be refused to him, and he may be killed if he comes out. But such a pro- 
ceeding is very rarely considered justifiable. 

'IJhe eui/ qualities or vices that mar the moral constitution and tempe- 
rament of the Khonds are not less marked than their natural virtues. 
Foremost we may place the spirit of retaliation and revenge. In cases 
of murder, revenge is recognized as an individual right, inherently be- 
longing to the nearest relatives of the deceased ; only it is optional^ without 
incurring disgrace, to accept of private satisfaction or some substantial 
equivalent instead. Moreover, the ideas of the Khonds on moral and social 
rights and duties being necessarily few and vague, uncertain and perplexed. 


* The iaviolable saeredaess attached to the rite of hospitality was rewhahlv 
exemplified ia the OBse of Dora Bliaye. He waa their Kuest. t hey viewed trith 
horror the vlolatioa of hosmtallty. Give up," said the British Ooveriun«Bt, “ dva 
up Dora Bisaye and the otter leaders, and you<* villages wdl cease to buni \ and 
yoursehes and your helpless wlm^and children will cease to saffbr.*' BuL No 
Death ilielf was braved in preference. ^ 
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there is often combined with childlike reason, on such objects a maturity m 
passion. Hence it is that, apart from acknowledged cases of bloodshed, they 
are often seen to gratify their baser appetites, indulge their resentment or 
revenge, v^th all the selfishness, brutality, and head-strong fury of the 
barbarian. In special cases, such as those connected with human sacrifice, 
there is periodically manifested a revolting cruelty — a savage ferocity— that 
cannot be out-matched by the Indian scalping-knife or tomahawk. To all 
this may be added the habit of lawless plunder, after the manner of free- 
booters, in some ; and an addiction to the debasing and unhunianizing vice 
of drunkenness, in all.* At the season of periodical intoxication — the blow- 
ing of the mow flower — of which their favonte spirit is made, the country is 
literally covered with frantic and senseless groups of men. And though 
usually the women share more sparingly in the liquor cup, they yet, on 
public festival ^casions, partake in every form of social enjoyment — food, 
drink, extemporary songs, recitations and dancing — mingling freely and 
without shame with the other sex, both married and unmarried, in more 
than satumalian license arid revelry, which often terminate in gross and 
nameless excesses, and as the«.guests are armed, not unfrequently ii^aii- 
guinary brawls.’* 

Their Judicial Usages — Civil and Criminal . — There are cer- 
tain notions, sentiments, or principles of right and wrong which 
roring spontaneously from the natural reason or conscience. 
These may be more or less distorted or obscured, according to the 
eVer varying circumstances of individuals. In the case of rude 
communities, they give birth to customs and usages^ which, with 
them, have the effect of laws. In a loose way they constitute 
the unwritten rules and precedents for all judicial decisions. 
Still, from the absence of acknowledged judges, in all cases, 
authoritatively to apply them, and of acknowledged magistrates, 
in all cases, authoritatively to carry them into execution, it 
must needs Iiappen that interminable disorders and inoonveni* 
ences must be the result. Such, as mi^ht be expected, is the 
state of things among tlie Khonds. They do not possess any 
thing like a code of written laws or statutes, passed by com- 
petent legislative authority, and held as obligatoiy on the 
community at large. With them traditional prescription, or 

* ** The Khonds, says laeat. Hill, are immoderate in their tue of intoxieatiag 
Hqoora The forest does not produce the toddy, viz (Palma maxima) lo prized by 
the Khonds of the hills ; but the abundance of the Mow tree compensates for its 
absence; from Bundarra of the Ganjam Hills it is found in the neighbourhood of 
every hut, besides being in many places thickly scattered in the jung^ f n the villages 
of Nagpore large quantities of liquor called morora, are distilled from its flower, and 
consumed by people of all denominations publicly mid; privately* V 

** Ihe Khonds,'’ says Mr. Brown, are a nation of drunkards.** They dtlnk ** any 
thing, the stronger the better ” he then adds one or two of his Blustrative anec- 
dotes. ** A young man going-up to a tent was offered some i^its $ flrst of one sort, 
then of anotliei>-all of which he drank off without uy hiNttation. Saaerri sorts of 
liquors were then mixed up with some ketchup t stUllis shield an repugnance but 
t drank all up with the utmost glee *’ A gentleman ezpnesssA a he Should 
* see Bam Makiha cue of the Khcmd chiefs, though* it digs phaerirsd, it would ie 
^ d&ffieuU to findhim sober,”— his maxim being, ^ As much an t astff SO much 1 
wiUdrink; andmre if I can** 
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immemorial usage, supplies, in most cases, the place of a statute- 
book : — 

** The right of property is distinctly recognized. Land is possessed without 
tenure, the rights of possession being simply founded on priority of appro- 
priation or of culture. In some quarters, the waste or unreclaimed land for 
pasturage or for jungle produce, m partitioned among the villages ; in others, 
not. Landed property and agricultural stock descend exclusively in the 
male line, females being incapable of holding land. In some districts, the 
eldest son receives an additional share of both these species of property ; in 
a few, they are equally divided. Daughters participate equally in the 
persona] ornaments, household furniture, money and moveables ; while their 
Li others are obliged to maintain them, and to contribute conjointly to the 
expense of their marriages. On the failure of heirs male, land becomes the 
property of the village, and is divided among its members. When land is 
transferred by sale, the selling jiarty goes with the intending purchaser to 
the village to which it is atuched. Summoning Iwe respectable inhabitants, 
ah witnesses, they proceed to the property. The owner of it then invokes 
the village deity to bear testimony that the {Portion of land specified is alienat- 
ed by him, for ever, to the individual present, for a certain consideration. 
He then delivers a handful of boil to the purchaser, when the transaction is 
complete. ^ 

Cases of murder, manslaughter, and w'ounding are left very much to the 
operation of the law of private retaliation. When the revenge of blood is 
foregone, the entire personal property of the murderer is awarded, in coin- 
pensation, to the representatives of the deceased. For wounds inflicted under 
cirrumstances of extreme provocation, or in a drunken squabble, slight com- 
pensation is awarded. If the injury be severe, or of a lasting nature, a 
large equivalent in property is adjudged. And in every case, the injured 
party has a right to subsist in luxury at the ex] tense of the offender, during 
the period of convalescence. 

In cases of established matrimonial unfaithfulness the husband has a 
prescriptive right to put the seducer to death; while the guilty 8})OU8e,,not 
being regarded as his property, is punishable only by dismissal to her pat^nal 
home. In cases of theft or of robbery, the restitution of the property ab- 
stracted, or the substitution of an equivalent, is alone required by Khond usage 
on the first oflfence; but expulsion from the society follows upon its repetition. 

More important questions, whether of property or of personal ofi^ce, 
are generally decided by the different Patriarchal Councils. On such oc- 
casions, there is a formal examination of witnesses. Of judicial tests the 
two most sacred are founded on the belief that rice, moistened by the blood 
of sheeji killed in the name of the earth god, will, if eaten by litigants, 
destroy* the perjured ; and that a portion of disputed soil, made into clay 
will, if swallowed by them, have a similar effect. The commoiQ oa^s axe 
upon the skin of a tiger, from which animal destruction to the peijured is in- 
voked ; upon a lizard skin, whose scaliness they pray may be thdr lot, if 
foresworn , upon the earth of an ant-hill, like which they desire that, tf f^se, 
they may be reduced to powder ; and upon a peacock’s feather ;^iihtfe ^ 
universal ordeals of boikng water, oil, and hot iron are constanHy xeadrted 
to. Boundary lines, when determined by public tribunals, ace mwrk ed by 
stones set up with renewed sanctions, in the presence of the Abbaym. 
liberal entertunment of the members of every tribunal with rice, fleshy awd 
liquor, at the concltisiouof the proceedings, fells iar a{|i oues. s#' 
suit, lapon the Ibsing party. 

TAqtr Arti and numWi^ 
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tlic constant increase of arts and manufactures may well be re- 
garded as a test of advanced and still advancing civilization. In 
a rude state of society the range of these is at once limited and 
stationary. In the rudest state of all. — where men live, solely 
on undressed roots and fruits, insects and reptiles, while they 
are content siin2)ly to cover tlieir njtkcdness with a few leaves 
or untanned skins of beasts, — they can scarcely be said to exist 
at all. Into so low a state as this none of the Khond tribes of 
which we have learnt has ever sunk. Hunting and war have 
called into existence their axes, bows and arrow’s. Their hus- 
bandary has called for a si>ecies of plough and Other agricultu- 
ral instruments. Their mode of domcslic economy has made 
them acquainted with various processes of preparing food, 
distilling liquor, extrctcting oil, and working in clay. Their 
habit of dress — wdiicli coniiists in ^Yca^iIlg a single pieoi of 
coarse cloth, cither white or checquered, from twelve to twenty 
cubits in length, girt round the loins, with its extremities 
flowing loose beliind — has made some slight demand on the 
operations of the loom and tlie dyer ; while the fondness of 
the women lor brass armlets and anklets, and small nose and 
ear ornaments of gold and silver, has led to some acquaintance 
with the art of working in metals. The style of their habita- 
tions has created a species of architecture. Each man constructs 
his owm dwelling, wdiich is usually formed of strong boards, 
joined together and frequently j)lastercd inside — the roofs being 
thatched. Several of these dwellings, — arranged in two rows* 
so as to form a street increasing gradually in width towards the 
centre, and having a strong barrier at each end formed of logs 
and planks — constitute a village. A Khond village, — ^which 
is in general beautifully situated, either by a clump of trees, or 
at the bases of the wooded hills, or on the knolls of the 
Tallies — lasts on an average about fourteen years. When it 
begins to decay, it is not repaired, but a new one is built on a 
different site, and none of the oldmateri^ are used. Yet even 
here, the stationary, unimproveable, nnpi’Ogressive, monotonous 
state, so characteristic of barbarous society, is e^krikingly ma- 
nifested. Forty or fifty houses constitsite a Tillage. Now, 
one uniform plan of building,’’ says -Jjdr. Brown, ** appears 
to prevail — which plan all must follow.’’ Moreover, ** the 
bouses are as uniform as the towns. Oiie« Uniform plan obtains 
amongst them : like the cells of a bec-hme, tlmH>ne is the fac- 
simile of the other. The patrician and plebi^Slii — such dis- 
tinotion indeed exists amongst them — are the same, 

T^ey eat, drink, sleep, anU perform aU the duties in nre- 

cisefy the sime sort of habitation.” 
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Before concluding the subject of ‘^arts and manufactures,” it 
is proper to state, that, with the exception of some of the 
tribes in the Southern districts, who practise the ai-ts gf work- 
ing in iron and clay, the mountain K bonds themselves regard 
the occupation of agriculture, varied by the pursuits of war 
and of tlie chase, as almost excliisi\cly honorable. How, 
then, it may be asked, do they manage to maintain this exclu- 
siveness? "The reason is obvimis. From time immemorial, 
families of the Pariahs or low Hindu castes, or rather Hindu 
outca^tes, liave settled amongst them; viz. the Panwas* or 


♦ As this IS b_v far the most important class of settlers it is proper to enter into 
some fiirihcr detail cotK or uin^ them The name by x'hieh they aie known among 
the Khonds is Oombriiao ” It is in the low country •that thev arc (Iciiominated 
li\ the Hindu aiipcllation of “ P-iuwa” or vieast i “ The l*auvva,” says Cap- 
tdin Maepherson, “is proverbiallv indjspensAle to eveiy Khond hamlet. His 
diitifsi are to proxidc human victiim. , to carry rncs^aucs such as surnmonses to 
eoiuieU nr to the field , to aet as iiiusioi.iii at ceiemonies, and to supply the iillage 
xxith cloth, of which the Khond alimvanee is a xcarlv fr innent ’* He Ui-'-s both the 
Khond and Uriya Again m his Ke]>oit ot the Southern districts, Cap* 

tain Maepherson thus writes — 


“ Of the oiij^in ortho historv of any of these r?iees nothinir epitain known The tradi- 
tion of the Khonds n'speciinf' the Doiiibaiu'o, IS, that thev h.txe ^p^un;^ generalli from th« 
illiLil ofispnn;; of Khond women and from that ol Hindu woim n wliu have visited the 
hills for tMtlic, or diirni" times of famine Audit is certain that the descendants of several 
t.iniiiies ol the (Knir Caste, who removed from Sout adah to the lulls viunng a drought which 
oci urred nhoutilltv vcorsago. arc nowrcir.inled as pule Donibango. 

This ( lass ol ])eoplp is altoi'lied hy families to particular Khmni Tribes, by w'hose names 
thev lire distingui'>herl, as the “ Svalih^M Domhaiuro ", but thev (reniieiilly change Iheir place 
ol rc'. id cnee Slid Iheir piotecfois. In the comitrv hetwint Kirnedy und Boad their social 

E ositiun is seen to range between a state approaciiing to erpiaiity with the Khonds and one 
onlennir upon sei vility. But they no w Jure attain tu the lornier point, nor sink distinctly 
1«» the latter They are alwavs interior and protected, but arealw.ivs Iree. The Khonds, 
in some distrn ts rurelv, and m others lieipiently buy their daughters for wives, but, save m 
some parts of Bodoghoro alone, they never give their children to them in return. 

The Hombango may and frequen'tlv do a< quire land by purehase , but, as the full rights of 
eilizensbip in a Tribe attach to the po’'’seB8iou of pro]ierty in its soil, — rights which involve a 
< iicle of mutual respouMbiiiliex both for private engagements and lor public ccinduct,>-the 
Khonds practieallv prevent as much as possible their acquisition or their long retention of 
such property The Domhnngo, with the rare exceptions of those who possess land m 
certain quarters, have no voice in the public councils of the Khonds, although they con- 
stantly sway them in iirivate Their proper occupations are said to bewt'aving, trade, 
and thelt As the broken, and interpreters, on all occasions, betwixt the Khonds, and 
Hindus, they manage the whole commerce of the hills. They are the musicians 
at lestivals, and they provide the humam victims in the sacrificing districts by 
kidnapping or purchasing them in the low couiitrv and occasionally hy the ot 

tiieir own offspring. They keep tqp constant uitercourae, and connection by marriagin with 
the iamibes of their race who live 1a the low country near the Ghats, and those at least 
in Souradah uniformly call a priest from the hills for the performance of their domestic 
ceremonies. They are of the Khond mllgion, and frequenily aet as Jannia or priests foi 
its lesser rites, but the families who reside In the tracts under the hills, have acqiur^ mans 
ideas of Hinduism. Op changing their residence IrOm a sacrificing trket, to a districi 
which does not sacrifice, they are not free from the imputation of easily adapting theli 
system of faith to their interests The Dombongo in the Northern diatrieta are unwarliki 
In their habits, in some of tlieir Southern tracts they are held to be onite eoiial to tbi 
Khonds in courage. ^ ^ 

The character of this race forms a striking constrast in all Its features tO of tb 
Khonds and curiously exempnfles the power of circumstances to produce moral an 
intellectual diversity. The masters of the soli form a bold, free, rude, UEdrtottS, ibountafe 
peasantry, of simple but not undignified manners, open, faithfhi, and uprUdit in thei 
conduct, serious and sincere in theii superstition, well Informed of their rlKhts and nuOM 
to defend them. The Dombango. excluded from property in land and from thh oosMrJl 
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weaver ; the Lohara or ironsmith ; the Romaru or Potter ; the 
Goiiro or herdsman ; the 8iindi or distiller.* These, in their 
different^ capacities, manufacture most necessaries, and otherwise 
i^rform sundry handicraft and indispensable menial services. 
Though generally treated with kindness, the whole of these 
constitute an inferior, protected, or even servile race. They 
can in no case, in the northern districts, hold lands ; and in 
many of the peculiar forms and ceremonies of the ruling class, 
they are not allowed in any way to participate. 

Their professional usaijes — Martial and AfjriculturaL — Arts 
and manufactures, as we have seen, are not accounted honor- 
able among the Khonds. Rut this is by no means singular. 
A distaste for handicraft or sedentary employment of any kind, 
and an ardent thirst for exciting occupations, such as hunting 
and war, have ever been •distinguishing marks of a peopK so 
circumstanced. It was so among the j^etty states of ancient 
Greece, and until recently the clans of Scotland. To define, 
strengthen, and secure the rights both of the individual and the 
community is one of the highest triumjdis of civilization. But, 

where rights are unsettled and undefined, wrongs must be 
frequent, and recourse must be had to violence for that redress 
which no law exists to afford, When the right of redressing 
his own wrongs is left to every individual, injuries are felt most 
deeply, and revenge is sought with unrelenting rancour.” This 
is precisely the state of things among the Khonds, Their 
rights are ill defined ; wrongs are very frequent ; and the right 
of retaliation and revenge is fully conceded. And when they do 
war, it is, says Mr. Brown, to extennlnate not subdue ; for 
revenge and not honour. They destroy without mercy ; nei- 
ther age, sex, guilt or innocence is spared.” The following is a 
summary of Captmn Maepherson’s statements in reference to 
the two great departments of honorable employment — war and 
peaceful agricultural industry ; — 

“ AU the Khonds are, from their earliest years, trained to the profession 
of arms. Their weapons consist of the sling, the bow and arrow, in the use 
of which they are peculiarly dexterous, and an axe with a blade very curious- 
ly curved, and a lif;ht long handle that is defended by brass plate and wire. 
No shields are used. They usually prepare for hostilities by sundry pro- 
phiatory offerings to the god of war. They adorn themselves for battle, like 
most rude nations, as for a feast. They carefully trim their hair, plaitinff in 
a flat circle on the right side of the head, where it is ^tened wiw a^on 


^ The existence of Aese artizan and servile classes, ltd at tot to tlw supposition 
that the distinction and dinsion of castes ex»ted amoaa the Khonds. »ir. Brown 
was even led to ^aglue that nus JSttndt ftutt many o]roiUBefcinQes<,** vns *♦ t he 
pri^pal caste/* Bnt this was plainly a mistalft * The , Sundi is’ no caste or class 
of Khonds at a{i ; hut one of the meanest elasies of settlers amongst them.. 
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pm and adorned with peacock's feathers, or cock’s tail plumes, and bound 
with a thread of scarlet cloth. From the neck to the loins the combatants 


are often jiiotertcd by skins, — cloth bein^ wound round their le{?B down to 
the heel, but the arins (jmte bale, 'i’hey advance with blowing of horns and 
healing of gon‘»s. Tlie wonieii follow behind, carrying pots of •water and 
food for refieshments ; and the old men. who are past taking an active share 
in the strife, aecoinpany for the sake of giving advice and encouragement. The 
piiest, who in no case bcais arms,* gives the signal to engage, by hounshing 
an a\'c in the air and shouting defiance. They often commence wdth sling- 
ing showers of stones handed by the w'omen. ^Vhen they approach nearer, 
arrows are thrown m flights. At length single combats spring up betwixt 
iiuliviiliials ; and when tlie first man falls, ail rush to dip their axes in his 
blood, and hack bus body to jiieces. The right hands of all w'ho are slain 
are cut ofi, heaped jn the rear beside the women, and afterwards hung up on 
the trees of the villages. Of the wounded, many die from their entire ignor- 
ance of the simplest healing processes. The dead are carried aw'ay and 
burned on funeral jnles. 

From such sanguinary and revolting scenes, there is .some relief in turning 
aside to contemplate the oceujiation^ of the thonds during the intervals of 
peace. These .ire chiefly of an agncultural character. 'J’heir distinct recog- 
nition of the right and cousequeut distribution of prcqterty, and of the law 
of inhei itance as essentially mvohcd therein, is eiiimenlly favourable to the 
spiiit of individual industry ; — a spnit which is m direct antagonism to the 
characteristic bentirnent of unbiokcii barbarism — that labour is at once an 
evil and a degradation. 


With the e.\cc]>li()ii of a few |v, m which the arts of woikmg in iron 

and clay aie cultivated, tlie occujiatioii of agncidtiire, varied by the pursuit 
of w'ar and of the chase, is almost exdueivcly regarded as honorable, 
lleing therefore pin sued ivith no ordinary degree of bkill and energy, it 
rchults in no small share of lural atlUience. They have large herds* of 
bullocks and huft'aloes and swine, numerous flocks of fine goats and abund- 
ance of poultry. Rice of several sorts, oils, millets, pulses, fruits, tobacco, 
turmeric and mustard, are the most important species of hill produce, 
’Fhese are often bartered in exchange for salt, cloth, brass vessels and orna- 
ments. With the exception of cowries, the use of money was, until recently, 
nearly unknown. 'Fhe value of all ])roperty is estimated in “ lives a 
measure that requires some adjustment every time that it is applied*— a 
bullock, a bufTaloe, a goat, a pig, a fowl, a bag of grain, a set of brass, or 
any thing else that may be agreed upon, being each and severally regarded 
as a life.’* The whole community consists of one class, viz. that of allodial 
proprietors of the soil. There are no renters of land, nor labourers for hire. 

freehold consists of a portion of the irrigated soil of the valley* 
which is minutely sub-divided, and of a tract of the upland which is fce/d 
in much hrger portions. At the season of labour, the Khond rises at day- 
br^k. Before quitting his cottage he eats a full meal, of which goat’s or 
swine B flesh usuallv forma a nart. Yokintr hisa ni* alijki.l .... 


when he hathra in the nearest etream. But when his toU is mon seven, w 
in fell^ wo^, he rests to eat a mid-day mesa which is brought to him to^ 
the field. At evenmg, when he returns home, his meal has the addition of 
liquor and tobacco. During harvest and seed-time, the women eban in 
form of fida labours to their dure it often fidls to wntch dw^a^ 


V. 
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Their diseases and remedies . — The most prevalent diseases are 
fever, inflammation in the bowels, and small pox. The first of 
these may be said to be a periodical \isitor; the second ia 
usually krought on by excess of drinking : — while the last fre- 
quently rages as a desolating epidemic. JSuch being the case, 
it may, at first sight, a])pear somewhat sui])nzing that amongst 
the Khonds the use of medicine i> unknown. 

To external wounds they may aj)|)]y the ('arth of an ant-hill 
made into a warm mud, or a ])ouIti(‘c of milict ; they may also 
apply, in extreme cases, th(‘ a(*tual cautery to the belly — using 
a hot sickle over a wetted cloth. Hut he their internal ailments 
what they may, they use no medicines ol’ any sort. This, how- 
ever, is nothing but what might be expe<‘ted oi’ a t)0ople circum- 
stanced as the Klionjs. It lias often been n<^ted that in the 
earliest ages we find no mention made either of pin siciiins or 
medicines for the cure of Internal inaladic's, or those “ di^^ases 
which proceed from the disorder of the humours.” And what 
is true of the earliest ag(‘S, is ec|ually true of every existing 
race situated as the })eo])le of those earliest ages were. But 
how are we to account lor this state of things? It cannot be 
ittribuled solely to the diificulty of disco\enng the epecific 
virtues and })ropertics of difierent herl)s. Tlie repeated obser* 
vations and experiments, made j)artly liorii cliuice, partly from 
necessity, could not fail, if rightly noted, to lead ultimately to 
a discovery of the medicinal effects and qualities of various 
natural products. But the truth is, that in all ages and coun- 
tries, the invariable tendency of ignorance and superstition lias 
been to refer sickness in general, and especially 'sickness lU any 
unusual form, to supernatural causes or agencies. Of course, 
whenever this persuasion prevailed, there could be no expecta- 
tion of aid from the application of any merely human art. Con- 
sequently it is to the ministers or interpreters of the Divine 
will, in other words, to the priests, or to conjurers of some des- 
cription, that recoui ee would be had. It was long ago remarked by 
Celsus, the celebrated physician, that the barbarians ima^ned 
that all internal diseases come immediately from the Gods, 
and that they applied to them only for their cure.” In such 
a case, incantations, sorceries and mummeries of various 
sorts” would be resorted to and employed instead of medicine. 
The New Zealanders, it is said, believe lihat whenever any 
person is sick, his illness is occasioned Bv Atm or deity, 
in the shape of a lizard preying iqKm ms sintKftils.” And by 
Dr. Taylor, in his Natural History pf it has been 

very properly remarked, that snhg ^jgyijally rimilar is the 
imji^ession, and similar the resoulcrt;]^^, in every 
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country. ‘‘In some parts of Ireland,” says he, " an unfortu- 
nate child sulfering from rickets or consurn])tion is declared to 
be fairy -struck.” In other cases the patient is believed to be 
literally “ bewitched.” Accordingly, he adds, “ the use of 
s])olls and charms is not quite banished from our own land. 
I'liG writer has one in his jiossession, given him as an infalli- 
ble remedy ibr toothache, by one ^\ho so firmly believed 
in its efficacy that he made its unioitunatc failure a cause 
of quarrel.” And he mentions the case of a young man of 
respectable family, who sewed the verses of which this spell 
coiifc-istcd in liis sisters petticoat, really believing that they 
would ease licr ot luir toothache. Now, how exactly all this 
presents tiic state of tiling'^ among the Khoiids, the following 
statements troni Ca[»tain Mat’pliersoii wilkamjdy shew'; — 

In oa-Nf's of sickiie*'''. as of cveiy olhor ^pi'cu's of misfortune, it is the 
duty of the priest to discover the real or siipjiosed causes, in the immediate 
<1 j '- pleasure of some deity, or of some ance'^tor unj^ratified by food and 
honours. T'liis he attempts to do, by resortm^r to charms, incantations, and 
other mayoral arts. Seatin*? lumself'by the alHicted person, the priest, taking 
some nee, dixides it into siiiril) heaps, each dedicated to agod whom he names. 
He tlien balances a siekhMvith a thread, ])laces a few grains upon each end, 
and calls all the gods by name, 'I’he sickle is slightly agitated. A god has 
come ])eiching by the offeiing. 'J’he priest declares his name and lays down 
the sickle, lie tlieii counts tlie heap of rice dedicated to that god ; il ifild in 
iiurnher, the deity is otfended ; if ei en, he is pleased. In the former case, 
the priest becomes full of the god, shakes his head frantically with dishevelled 
hair, and utters wild incoherent sentences. The patient addresses the god 
in his minister, inquiring humbly the cause of his displeasure. He refers to 
his neglected woiship, sorrow is professed and forgiveness prayed for ; and 
the sacrifices prescribed by the priest are instantly performed. Deceased 
ancestors are invoked in the same way as gods, and appeased by ofierings of 
fowls, rice, and liquor. 'J'he consecrated nee with the brass vessels used in 
these ceremonies are the perquisite of the priest.** 

Their rnoqical and other superstitious usages , — Under the last 
head notice has been taken of the manner in which, in the case 
of internal maladies, the Khonds, like all unenlightened people, 
have substituted the spells, charms, or incantations of the 
priest for the medicines of the physician. But this is not a 
solitary instance of resort to the mysterious and the super- 
human. The constant tendency of all uninstructed and super- 
stitioiisly disposed minds is to fancy, not to investigate, causes — 
promptly to ascribe phenomena to imaginary agencies, instead 
of patiently endeavouring to detect the real ones — to multiply 
the number of influences, natural and supernatural^ rather thau 
attempt to simplify and generalize them. Hence the stro ng * 
and fervent belief of the ignorant of all lands in all sorts of 
non-descript beings,^ such as wizards and wit<^es, " magicians 
and sorcerers, augurs and ^trologers, ^viners and 
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who are in league with diverse invisible and powerful being# 
that are supposed to control and regulate the destinies of 
man — and in all sorts of non-dcscript influences, such as 
spells and tfiliemaiis, sorceries and incantations, witcheries 
and charms, omens and auspices, the second sight and the 
evil eye. On this prolific head to* adduce examples \vcre as 
needless as it would be endless. Suffice it to say that the 
Khoiids, like all people similarly circumstanced, are in the habit 
of attributing to the interposition of some superior and invisible 
pow’er, every unusual occurrence in the works of nature or the 
events of life — the thunder, the drought, tlie murrain among 
cattle, the epidemic or the jiestilcnce that mows down its thou- 
sands of human victims. And with the view of averting such 
evils or of mitigating their rage, all manner of superstitious 
uasages have been instituted. 

For the present, however, we shall simply advert more parti- 
cularly to thoAr belief in magic and witchcraft, because of cer- 
tain peculiaritievS, both in thc‘orv and practice, which have been 
connected with it. On tliis subject Captain Macpheison, 
in one of liis unpublished r(‘i)orts, remarks : — 

*“Thc‘ belief of tlie liennlah Kbonds upon the subjects of^Witchcraft, 
Sorcery and Magic influences in a cou'.idcrablc decree ncaily all their habits 
of life ; and tlic\ retain Triih respect to them, ncaily unmodified, the ideas of 
the Miilifdi K bonds of this quarter. But wliilc the Hill Tribes exact com- 

S ositions, in the fejniit of their usajrcs. for injuries inflicted by those arts, the 
Jionds of the low country, folloising an nncicnt but long disused liiTulu 
practice, lia\e, until verj^ recenth, avsigned lo tbem the extreme penalties 
which have been generally their meed eKc where. 

The Mews of the Kbonds upon this subject are chiejy fbanded upon their 
peculiar doctrine, that death is not the necessary and lot of man ; 

but that it may be incurred, either as a special penalty for offences against 
the gods, by their appointment, or by magical agency purely human. The 
gods are held to inflict death either by ordinaty means, as by a wound re- 
ceived in battle, or by the agency of men who are endowed by them with the 
power of transformation (called Mleepa) which eitables them to assume the 
forms of wild beasts for the purpose of destruction, or to enter into other 
men’s bodies to cause disease and death. Afid this gift is Itonsidered to be 
very commonly dispensed, as the Khonda, ftt least of Districts, attri* 
bute all deaths hy tigers to persons so endowed t for they believe that the 
gods did not create the tiger to prey upon nHsn, but to bunt to provide food 
for him much game being left to them by thia'fniinai in the open cultivat- 
ed spots in the Tallies where it generally attikeAldsm iispriliy ; and all sick- 
ness is, in the same way, attributed gOd, or to a man, who 

is thus gifted. Magiciam are, however, tj# IfUlve acquired the power 

to take aw'ay life at pleasure ; without ^ w the gods, by 

dark and impious arts which are purely hiimah. 

Against the class of sorcerers gifted by thdii^ wim have suffered 

by them frequently rise, to compel them. byAjSIm of j^inider and by vio- 
lence and by le\7tng heavy conaporitiona, topm^pe'jbioease to JUCHict ihetxu 
But the Magician experiences a di&imt \ lb ;9^>ndAe^ until very 
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recently, he expiated his crime in the flames, at a stake which was placed 
close by the funeral pile of his victim. 

A person whose testimony may be im])licitly relied upon, saw three per- 
sons suffer death in this way at Pipulpanka in Pondacole in the years 1834 
and 1835. A foolish lookin'? old woman vms pointed out to me ^ a neigh- 
bouring village, for whom the faggots had been several times prepared, but 
who had escaped from the introduction of our authority into Souradah. 
ITie guilt of Sorcerers and Magicians is always ascertained and declared by a 
priest, and the imputation, whatever may be the consequences, appears to be 
never denied by the accused.” 

Their 3fi/tholor/i/. — It has been a question whether any race 
or tribe of men lias ever sunk so low as to have lost all traces 
or impression^ of* a superioi- invisihle power. Our own per- 
suasion is altogether on the negative side. And we think 
that they who advocate thci <*ontrary, do so, very much, from 
coiribuiuling the fonii vvitli tlie substance -the name with the 
r(*ality. But this is not the place tf]*weigh the merits of this 
controversy. On one jioint, till would be agreed — that if there 
he a ]>eoj)le any wlicre, totally insensible, not merely to the 
being of a distinctly conceived I)ivinity, but to all irnprcssmu of 
the e.ri,str/i(r of amj superior in?'isihlc ufjenry whatsoever^ that 
peo])lc, botli intellectually and morally, must inevitably be 
sunk to the dead level of tlie brute creation. * 

To tills lowest depth the Khonds have certainly never been 
reduced. At first it was very difficult to ascertain what their 
belief, in this respect, really was. On this subject Mr. llussel, 
even in bis second Keport, could only say that their rtdigion 
appeiu'ed to consist of the Avorship of the Earth and the 
Sun.” And Mr. Brown, in his first paper in the Calcutta 
Christian Observer^ writes thus doubtfully, “ Of their mytho- 
logy, if any really exists, we have no means of knowing at 
present, and the history of byegone ages who can tell?” 
Again, “ They appear to consider the Earth a Deity, whom 
they sometimes call Deirne, or some such name; and they 
pay a kind of adoration to the sky and the elements.” And 
even in his second communication to the Observer, some months 
later, the Revd. Gentleman was able to add little or nothing 
on this vitally important subject 

Captain Maepherson, however, has succeeded in pouring 
a stream of light on the whole subject. The Khonds have 
their Divinities. These have arisen from the deification of 
the most prominent forms of the sensible universe, or rather 
of the powers which are believed to animate and control 
these forms; mr, from the deification of those pfeter*natmrSl 
agents which are supposed to direct and influence the lead- 
ing events and pursuits life. But, wi& these are often 
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blended or associated tlie most awful and mysterious notions 
,of a supreme powers whose attributes are vafpiely conceiv- 
ed, and therefore confused, perplexed and undefined — making 
up but^a dim barren abstraction in the minds of men in- 
capable of forming distinct ideas of existence or energy, not 
immediately derived from the sphcfc of tlieir sensible experi- 
ence. Apart from this all-coni[)rehendi]ig or supreme power, 
w'ljich, apparitlon-liko, flits up and down the chambers of 
a fearful fancy, witliout shape, Ibrrn, or substance, physical or 
metapliysical — the Khond Deities may be conveniently divided 
into two trreat classes : — 

“ First. — The superior or f/eneraUy o chi owl edged Deities From the 
dependence of the Khonds on the eaith as the proximate or immediate 
nourifiher of their bodies, the ' Karth-^od’ or vathei froddesb, may well be 
placed at the head of iheiY Faiitheon. She apju-ars to lie wor'shippcd under 
two distinct characters, which, l^iwevcr, are seldom sejiarately contenuflated 
by her tremblinfr votaries — viz. as the supreme power, and as the deity who 
presides over the jirodnctoe CMierjries of nature. In the foiiner character, 
she ap})ears to receue distintt \M>i>.liip in one case only. AVhen a tnhe 
enfrages m war with enemit.'. of another lace, hoi awful name is invoked, 
and vows of sacrilite are recorded in the event of success. Her nature is 
purely malevolent; but slie does not seem to inteifere with the mdejientlent 
Actions of other deities in their re‘«i)eclnp spheres, and she is nowhere 
peculiarly pie^eiit. As the divmity who ])re‘'i(les over the operations of 
nature, the character and the functions of rhe Farth-j^oddess aie defined 
with a considerable degree of dislmcUicss. They rellect geneially the leading 
wants and fears of an agiicultural population. She rules the older of the 
seasons, and sends the peiiudical rams. Upon her depend the fecundity of 
the soil and the growl h of all rural jiroduce, the preservation of the patriar- 
chal houses, the health and increase of the people, and in an csyiecial manner 
the safety of flocks and herds and their attendants. She is worshipped by 
human sacrifices.* She has no fixed corporeal shape, form, image, eymboh 


* On this ‘subject additional li. ht has been thrown in CaptaiQ.Macpbessoa’a second 
unpubli-hcd Report, as the following important extract will shew 

" W lule the whole K bond r/icp profr'sse'* the same nature wovfilip 4ltrl adsreiUm same 
pon ITS w hirh animate and control the sensible form« of the unions finibwOnB they 

chieil) do(>erul, and the dirine energy uh asspeiated with cettalu HAStXMt ideas odd seati- 
nnmfs. and local ob|ect>, the tulws oi the northern tracts (ttie tmij portion of the sacrificing 
pnpiilatiun whose ojnninn^ J have had an <ipportumt> to as^ettala ^auurtly) regard Uie^earto 
godtlej*!!' as suprenii*,— and at the same time attribute to her,j|aisracter of regent of tiis 

onoralions of nature, iiuie malevolence towards tnaa, and they Tlehave, that while no 
olmerv an* es or ciuirbe ol * niiduct cjin change her marigmismq into benignity, her malevo- 
lence m.ij Mtiil be placed in partial or iii complete by the saoRiUse of human Ule, 

which sill* has expresaly orrl, lined 

The Khmidv^ of this middle region upon the otbsT baud, seem toMftfse, that the Sun 
God and tiie Karth Goddes« exercise an equal and Jotot suptvinuu;yr*ltfiihii|iig on Inseparable 
duad. No Tnalcvoleticc towatds mankind is asrrib^ to on thf cuiltrajty they are 

merciful and benign towards those W'ho ohaerve their fivdiMaecis Slid their ntea ; 

instead of delighdug m i-ruel o lie rings tbev abhor thh tttlUd ol dtfw Northern, 

S^tliern. and Westc^ Di.*trn ts , and they would roosot^lTaetn tuition Silty wroblauce 
of participation in it b> their worKluppt^rs. 

It IS plain that there must exist an endless diwfrrJfUy of Q» 
of aentiments and of feelings, amongst this widqjy abroad 
vague, fiuctuating, and imdeflued suiieratltion, omne 
have attempted to seize, aud to fix in exact langoagq ; axtdUiiti! 
sets of elementary ideas which 1 have f und to prerolL M 
Norlhem Tribes which practice the rite of socrificef m tlw{ 
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or temple. But she together with the other superior gods, may temporarily 
assume any earthly forms at pleasure j as, for instance, that of the tiger as 
convenient for purposes of wrath. 2. — It is easy to understand why, 
among a cluster of jealous tribes which depend entirely U]V)n the soil, 
a “ God of Limits, ” 'should be universally and signally acknowledged. He 
18 adored by sacrifices, human and bestial. Particular points upon the 
boundaries of districts, fixed liy amient usage and generally upon the 
highways, are his altais ; and thefte demand each an annual victim, who is 
either an unsuspecting traveller stiuck down by the priests, or a sacrifice 
proi'idcd l>y purchabc. 3. — The sun and moon are universally regarded as 
deities by the Klionds, but to ncitluT the “ Sun-god nor the “ Moon-god ” 
IS cerernonicd \\(»r^hi]> addiesr.ed. They are acknowledged by a simple 
revel ence. wliicli is paid to them when vK*«iblc upon every occasion of public 
solcMnnity, whether religious or not. 4, — The “ God of Arms” has in every 
Khond village a grove sacred fiom the axe, in the centre of which, beneath 
a spreading tree, his symbol, a jiicce of iron about two cubits in length, is 
bulled. To no Kliond Deity i*- \\nl!^hIp more assiduously oi devoutly paid.* 


alistain from u, vill 1 (’ found to ji]iproMtnal(*, to Id^id nml to lun inlo Ortch other iti every 
vn\ lUit tho conclusion til mIiicii 1 i ived, ni oopositiou to preconceived 

ii'ws V nil* rt‘s]ie< t U) tlu-se two •’Ots ot idejs, and to the disliiict riludls whir'h s irin*? 
'(Jill ilic'11 1'- this , — tli.it lh(‘\ arc eij'ialli .mciciit and oii^iiial -that tlie tribes Mihich do not 
iiw oiler liiniiiin saciilicc, ha\e not n'liiiiiuHlicd th.Ji rite, as other haiharoua races liavo 
done cilliei 111 <Mnisc(|iieiii c o/ impressions ie( eii cd tliifUi'h coiif.o t Mrith superior CLVilization, 
01 .I** the ri'suit oi j^iadual mental d«‘\ e'opiiient, lor the^ nU' decidedi) oebind the northern.' 
j ijpul.iltoii winch oilers sacrifice, in lespect ol tin* number and the vaneu of those 
impii'ssnms and in point ol ^fi'iicr.il advancement liiil that those tion-sncnncip^ tnbe^ 
milei iiiMi ide.is oi sdnic ot the atti ibules ol (Jod with who h tho nte is lucoinpatiblo, axiA 
have alvv.ivs held it in .ibhorrence ” 

* 'I'he following war lyric is one of tlie specimens of Khond poetry referred to 
in pa'je 42 — 

CJreiit (Jod of Battles, Oh, forijivo 
( For thou our wants and wealsness saw) 

It we so long have neeined to live 
Ueg.irdless of thv glorious law , 

Our herds weie lew , our lielas wrere bare. 

Uur hiavest warriors bowed w itli care. 


2 

But how Pate scow'lcth on the foe, 

And lamine haunts each cot and bower, 
And some the lever blasts lay low 
And sonic the gaunt wild beasts devour, 
Unnerved is many a manly limb, 

And many a youthful eye is dim. 

3 . 

Oh Laha Pennd, Lord of strife, 

Watch all our weapons as thine owm. 

And at each mark of mortal lite 
Direi't the shaft and hurl the stone , 
Make wide the wounds oii every frame, 
Delace the dead, the living maim. 

4 . 

Oh let our ponderous axes fall 
Like blows of death from tiger's paws. 
Of crush bone, flesh and garb and all, 

As' twixt the fierce hyena's jaws ; 

Let arms not ours os brittle oe ^ 

As long ^ods of the Karta tree; 

5 . 

&ch aim misguide, unneire eaah hand 
Of those to moek our might that date. 
Halte all their weapons light as sand, 

Or Mowa blossoms borne on s^: 

Or let < V wounds quick dry again 
As blood drops op ime dusty puin. 
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Success in arms is carefully ascribed in every case to his immediate interpo^ 
sUion — never to personal valour ; and it is in the power of the priest upon 
any occasion to prevent war by simply declarinff him to be unfavourable. 5. — 
The Khonds being much gu en to hunting, there is a “ God of Hunting,” 
who musl^ always be piojiitiated by jiaities proceeding, usually m the hot 
weather, to the chase. Such parties generally conbiht of from tbiity to fifty 
persons who drive and mob the game, killing it with their hows, slings, and 
axes. They seem now to be oidinan^y unaccustomed to the use of 
poison for their arrows. 6. — In cases of barrennes*', the jiriest is imme- 
diately put in requisition. He takes the woman to the place of confluence of 
two streams, sprinkles water over her, and makes an offering to the 
" God of Births ; and the same deity is uniformly appealed to w'hen any 
animal fails in fertility. 7 - — The Khonda being greatly subject to the 
ravages of the small pox, there is a “ God of Small Pox/^ who, they say, 
“ SOW’S that disease upon mankind as men «ow seed u])ou the earth.” 
When a village is threatened with the dreadful scourge it is desei ted by 
all save a few persons who leinain to offer the blood of bufaloes, hogs, 
and sheep, to the destroying pow'or. The inhabitants of the neighbour- 
ing hamlets attempt to prevent hjs approach by planting thorns 4n the 
path wliich lead towards the infected place, — Every knoll jukI emi- 

nence in the Khond country has a name and a divinity, called the ‘'HiU- 
JGod,” but as from him little is to be hoped or fearea, to bun no foniial 
worship 18 addressed, 9. — That timber may never be wanting, ni case 
of accidents from tire or from enemies, a considerable grove, geneially 
of saub IS uniformly dedicated by every village to the PoieHt God;” 
whose favour is ever and anon sought by the sacnfice of bird's, bogs, 
and sheep, with the usual accompaniments of nee and an addled egg. 
llie consecrated grove is religiously preserved — the young trees being 
occasionally pnmed, but not a twig cut for use without the foimal con- 
sent of the village and the formal propitiation of the god. 10 — Among 
a people who depend so much on regular and copious supplies of ram, it 
it not to be wondered at that there should he a “ God of Ham.” 
When there is a failure of this fructifying element, a whole tribe gene- 
rally meets to invoke the deity. Quarrels are now forgotten or sus- 
pended. All go forth, men, women, and children, accompanied by the 
loudest music — the men shoutinff and capering madly in the circles — to 
seek the God of Showers at some cud appointed tree or rock. While some 


6 . 

BSav everr axe wear ruddy hue 
A« hume wc pant from viet*ry*if field; 

And while women, proud ana tme, 

Their etoret of sweet refronbinent yield. 
May neighhoorinf beauties eeek our bowers 
And yeum to mix their blood with am. 

7 . 

Out war gained wealth, let all behold. 

Brass Teasels, herds and scented leaf. 

And Maids present to parents Old 
The trophies of our strugrle bifef; 

And fowl and bulfaioe and alMCp 
Thy ahrine in laered blood shilf steep 


Oh Laha Pennh, God of war, 

Not new the faror now we eniTB>t< 

For thy fierce smile, like lurid ttoh 
Oft lea to eti^e our fathets btmra : 

And we theirpoita, when dancer loucai} 
Still hail their'hQiiorod 
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keep Up the dance without intermission, others Strip and cook the victims, 
which are bullocks, sheep and hogs, and which are sacrificed with invocations 
the priest. 11. — Next to rain, the chief dependence must be on springs. 
Hence the “ God of Fountains’* is caressed with special favours, and sought 
with special oflPeiings. 12. — As the fulness of streams and nvuiets must 
depend on the copiousness of ram and fountains, though there is a “ God of 
Kivers,** who is often addressed be is not honoured with any peculiar rites, 13, 
— As the Khond<, for the purpose of irngalion, carcfuUy collect the waters 
of nils and brooks near their source'^, by inean;^ of rude weak dams or bunds, 
there is a “ God of 'ranks,** to whom they assiduously sacrifice sheep and 
fowls undei the neaiest tiee, pr.iyui^^ him to preserve their embankments. 14- 
— Last of all. thcic is the “ Village God. who is the guardian deity of 
cvcMv h.irnb't,- the universal gentits loci He is the special object of domes- 
tic and familiar vvoKshif) 'i he nun or prospenly of villages is in his power. 
To him are vows made and lecoided m sickness ; and in most undertakings 
hi8 aid and jMtionage are iinydoied 

Second. — The inf ('nor. lot a!, o7 partially acknowhdned Deities. Besides 
the ancicni;, indigcnou'i, and urii\Tr>aily acknowledijc 1 divinities now enume- 
iat«fl, theie arc others of subonhriate importance and limited sway. These, 
tor the most part, seem to lie of local and accidental origin, and in many 
case^, ohviou'sly of modern gtowtli. As they are found chiefly in those 
distiuts that are most exposed to impres'>ions from llindiusui, it can bo 
hi lie douhted that the greater part owe their real paternity to that source. 
Jii whil manner Hindu ideas mi.>bt ultimate] v be imparted, and Hindu 
modes of w m ship me orpoiatefl with or ciigiaticd on the simple stock of 
Klioiid liaditioris, there is a recent illustrative example. A moss-grown* 
rock on the lull of Koladah, inGorun«ur, whicli boie a rude natural resem- 
blance to a man seated cm a tigei had been, fiom the lemotest aiituiuity, an 
object of vsuiieraritious veneration. The father of the lati Raiah of Go>msur 
in compliment to the Jakso 'IVihe, whose former lei nlory included Koladab, 
built H temple ueai the spot, and placed 'within it the image of a man and 
tiger, of the best I Iindu workmanship. The gaudy idol remained entirely 
unnoticed, while the K bonds continued to regard the 'rude natural image 
with unabated leverence. In the year 1813, however, when a Britibh firce 
took ])osses8ion of Koladab, a party of Sepoys chanced to bivouack in the 
temple. 'I'heir camp fire was allowed to scoich the idol ; and a Mussalmau 
contemptuously pricked the nose of the tiger with his bayonet. Blood, sav 
the Khonds, flamed from the wound, and a pestilence wasted the Englisn 
camp, which proved that their divinity had transferred his presence from his 
ancient hill to the new Hindu shrine. Since then, the tiger rock has ceased 
to be in any degree an object of religious legard ; though it would seem that, 
for the present, his worshippers have declined to follow him to his new abode. 

1. — In some places, a rude stone, smeared with turmeric, is worshipped 
under a name which signifies “ great Father god.** In one village his 
symbol is enclosed wuthin a small temple ; in others, it is placed under a 
lofty forest tree where tradition generally records that a rift once maiked his 
passage into, or emergence from, the earth. To this imaginary being, are 
due two yearly offerings of goats, fowls, milk, rice, ghee, incense, and 
occasionally bufl?aloes — the onp, at seed time ; the other, at harvest. 2. — In 
the District of Now8agur,*a new deity has of late been adored, concerning 
whom the present. Patriarch states, that he manifested himself in a material 
form, on the occasion of his own marriage. l*hc god was found m tha 
large dish of rice, which, according to custom, his wife’s mother at that^ 
ceremony placed upon hit bead. Its material h declared to he neither gald^ 
silver, wood, iron, stone, nor aiyr tither known substance. It ix deposited 

I 
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a small huildmfr or shrine, under the guardianship of a Hindu piiest, who is 
eniPitained for this service. 3. — In two districts, the “ conseivativp princi- 
ple,” or rather that of the ‘‘ statu quo” is woi'^liqiped on a lofty mountain. 
The blood of victims is annually pouied out befoie an immense concourse 
of devote«s, whose single aspiration is, “ may we ever live as did our lore- 
fatheis and may our childien heieafter Ine like u.*'.” 4 — In another dis- 

trict, another power or influence is worshqijieil, vhich is said to haxe aiisen 
from the earth in the form of a piece of non, and nhu li may be icgaidcd us 
the “ destn ctive piiiiciple.’’ It is firmly bclie\cd that the tree, under which 
this deity IS placed, must die — that the water in which he is laid must hie 
dried up — that the priest m his seixice cannot expect to survue four yeais, 
while he cannot decline the feaiUil ofiice. 5.— Besides these, there 
are several other local and minoi tuiclai y deities. One of these is Bahnian 
Pennii, apparently the Biahman god. Indeed, most of these are obMously 
of Hindu ongin. Besides, they arc found in those paits of the country that 
are most exposed to such inrouds ; and \vherc, moi cover, tiiulilKiU records 
the formei existence of ajhndu city foundeil by Kama on his riluin fiom 
Ceylon. And of this theie can he no douhl, that the goddess Kali, the Sakti 
or acm e energy and consoit Shi\a, the dcstroyei or leproducer, vsiio is 
worshijiped by the Hindus of the sun ounding juntions of <)ns'*a, has been 
veiy cxlensnely added to the niindier of natue Khond divinities ; — though, 
every whcie, her worshi}) is postponed, or held subordinate, to that of their 
own."* 

TlLcir PriesthoofL — It would appear, ns indeed mio'lit lie antici- 
pated from t’oriiicr etateineiits, fliat oricjiiially the t*hiel civil and 
sacerdotal offices were united in tin* jxnvons ot'tlio Abhnxnjj. Jn 
some districts, tills }»l•imiti^(• unimi of oHioi^s is still iicrpctnnted; 
in others, it has been wliollv dis>ol\ed. VVIierc tlic Ih icsthood 
and Patriandiate aie not combined, the ('ivil and the lvelig;ious 
heads of tribes irenerally act in concent for the maintenance of 
the national observances, as well as from a sense of jirivat**, 
interest, — the former, desiring to strengthen their haiitls as 
temporal rulers by tlie aid of superstitian ; the latter, aiming at 
influence through alliance with the secular authority. In all 
cases, however, the priesthood Jays claim to divine institution. 
Each deity is believed to have originally ajinointed ministers iA 
every tribe by which he waa recognized. The office is heredi- 
tary, descending usually but not necessarily to the eldest son. 
But no absolutely exclusive privilege is transmitted by descent. 
The priestly office may be assumed by any one who choscs to 
assert a call to the service of a god — the mandate being 


• While the jirixnitivc rare thn* atpire» to ftprproftdi end to blfnd with the more 
civilized people, a umon which ha^ taken place, thTon^ih plain motlvefl, at a tlnnlc 
point, beiwixt their snpeistitions, it worthy of obter^ntlon. The Hindne, when 
t ey aiistumed the Khnnd soil, iu fionie qnar'>«r», adopted the chief KhoDd Piety, 
or I'ftthtr dimd < f deities ns their or heal '(utolsry Ood, under tbe 

narre of Khondini ; and Brahmiins have e«cr tmet ofhciateil with Kfaonds at her 
.shiine. Her worship became partja^.'^nfBsed with of Pttrga. bttt itla ttiH 
(iischHrged with regulaiity and pomp bj^ tbla ipint 
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commuiiioated in a dream or vision ; — while the ministry of any 
divinity may, apparently, be laid aside at pleasure. Hence the 
Khond priesthood has no tendency to form a caste, endowed 
with iiilicrcnl, incommunicable, or untraiisfcrrable qualities and 
attributes : — 

Every Kliond Mllajfe lias From the rest of the community he 

IS bppai.irid onlv in thest* two respects,— that he may not eat with laymen, 
nor paitcdxe (jf food jirepaied liy tlipir hands, though this rule does 
not e\tend to the Inpior cup of which he freely partakes in common with 
oLher^— and that he iiiav not, in his own person, bear arm<<, though, in 
eonnection with warlike opeiations, he has many special duties to dis- 
charge In ucioi dance with tlie g<‘ncial spiiitof Khond society, the mcmliers 
of the pi jest hood are jieife^’tiy e ni a in iiomt of rank, allliough some degree 
of traditional piccedenee is net\ '^saiily enjoyed hy the older piiestly families. 
'J'liey have neilliei jn i\ ot rank nor endow nients in any torrn Even 
their own inhenied land is not tilled hy ihe eommf n labour as is the custom 
among oili(‘i ttilie'- 'I'lieir M!n])le jneiogati^ consists in having an hoiior- 
ril)Ie p]<Lee at all public aiul [irivale festnal®. in recening pert|insite 8 of some 
value at '‘ertain cerenionies. m occasional hane'st offerings of good will 
when the dtity to whom they minister has ]»ro\ed pro])itious. 

It IS, nt eonrse. their special ^ trcalioii to pel tor in the jire'^cribed rites and 
ceremoriK's m lionoui of tne deili* s, wliose wrath it may be desiicd to 
depreeate 01 whose taxoiirto win. But, beside^ such piofessional perform- 
ances, on them de\ (> 1 \ es the ili-^ehaige of many other miscellaneous func** 
lions. On the occasion of nianiagcs. or Intihs, or sickness, or deaths, or 
fiincra]'?, they have a part to act in the appointed ceremonies. Again, when 
the ])ldcc of an Abliaya, w hoMC race lias become extinct, is to he supplied 
by ]>opuhu election, the community i** almost unifonnly guided in its choice 
Oy tlio ])nest. who docs not onni, on such ocea^'ions to consult, with vigils 
and fasting, the will of the deity. And when, in the ])ul)lic council, a 
piiest of venerable age and character demands, in language peculiarly 
modulated, “udl not men listen to those to v\hom god listens — the appeal 
18 rarely resi'^ted. From all tins, it is evident, that, m sjiite of the theory 
of equality, the intluence of the Khond jinests, viewed as a body of inter- 
preters of the Will of the deity, as mediators betwixt him and man, and as 
adepts in magical arts, must, in general, not only be very great but practi- 
cally predominant. 

In addition to the native priesthood, a class of Hindus, whose number 
is not considerable, is employed by the Khonds as co-adjutors in the service 
of thf lesser divinities while the Khond priesthood conducts exclusively, 
the worship of the Earth-goddess, and generally that of all the indigenous 
deities who are universally acknowledged.*’ 

Tiieir religious rites and ceremonies — human sacrifices , — The 
traditional ritual of the Khonds is exceedingly varied and 
extensive — each divinity being worshipped, according to modes 
that are supposed to be suited to its peculiar nature, character, 
and predominant attribute. There are no temples or houses 
consecrated to worship. AS ceremonies are performed in the 
open air, in the presence of assembled multituaes ; or in solitary 
retired spots, such groves and . jungles. To rocohnt all m 
these were alike endless and useless. Omitting alii the fest% aa 
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of inferior importance, we shall at once direct attention to the 
dreadful ceremonial by wliich the Earth-p^oddess is ])ropitiated 
— a ceremonial which amply and awfully verifies the saying, 
that, where “ we find a warlike ferocious race, delighting in 
cruelty and devastation, we may be assured that they will 
have deities dcliffhtinjiC in slauo-htcr, and rites polluted with 
blood.” 

" The Earth-goddess being the piincipal diviiut\ of the Khonds, her 
■worship is that which engrosses tiic lalge^L share of public atUMUion. It 
is, moieover, that which, in ithcH, most deeply truujrht vith tiagio 
interest; inasmuch as its centi.il point consists in tlic offering of human 
eaciifices. Of the origin of tliis sanguina.y rite, the onl) ivco\eiahlej 
tradition among the Khonds is llie following: — "The Earth,”* say the), 
" was oiiginally a cnide and in'^lahlt' mass unfit for culti\ation, and for the 
comenient habitaliori of'maii. Then, said ihe Eaith goddess, " Let human 
blood be sjnlt before me’ — an^ a child was sacrificed. The soil Ijifcame 
forthwith firm and |>rodiicti\c, and the deity ordained tliat man should 
repeat the rite and live.” Thus the Khond enjo)s the oidinary liounty of 
nature on the express condition of dcpiccating, by the ct'aseless effusion of 
human blood, tiie malignity of the power b) whicli its great functions are 
controlled. Tiiis may well he pionnunced the most characteiistie and 
fundamental doctrine or princijile of Ins ancestral and national faith ; and 
contribution to the supnoit of the ceremonial in whicli it is embodied 
may be regarded as an indispensable condition of association in a Khoiid 
Triiie. 

Human sacrifices to ihe Earth-goddess are either puhlic ovprivnie. The con- 
siderations on vrhich the peii'ornmnce of public sacrifice is oflered hy a tiibe, 
or district, or village, arc generally these : 1st. — It is considered necessary 
that every farm should share the blood of a human victim at the time when 
each of its principal crops is laid down, while a harvest oblation is deemed 
scarcely less necessary than the spring sacrifice ; and it is considered in the 
last degree desirable that several offerings, according to the promise of the 
year, should intervene bftwixt them. 2. — Should the health of society at 
Targe be affected in an extracirdinary degree, of should it« docks or herds 
Buffi^r from disease, or from the ravages of wild beasts, public expiations to 
the Earth-goddess must be ]>£rforfned. I?. — 1‘he fortunes of the Abhaja being 
regarded as the chief index of the disposition of the deity towards the 
portion of society over ■which he presides, the failure of hU crops, the loss 
of his farm stock, and sickness or death in his household, arc considered as 
tokens of coming WTath which cajinnt be too speedily averted by^publio 
atonement with human blood. The private perfomiante" of bloody sacrifice 
is deemed necessary, when any extraordinary calamity marks the anger of 
the deny towards a particular house, as, for exitinple, when a child, w'aichlng 
a flock, iifii'lus by a tiger — the. form which is believed to be assumed by 
the Kaiih.g(K!dess lor pui poses of wrath. On application to the priest, he of 
course reiers the visitadon to the neglected worship of the dread deity, and 
generally demands an immediate victim. If#l)iis requisition cannot be 
complied with, a goat is led to the place of sacrificei where Us ear is cut off 

• The Rev* Mr. Brown favours ns with another ai^ slightly varying from of the 
fradidonon this subject ; but as bH such traditioitf aM merely legejods «f jMilsKpr 
Islttkitiim, they may aafely be rejected aa wortUen. 
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and cast bleeding upon the earth — a pledge that must be redeemed by 
human blood, at whatever cost, within the year. 

From whdt has now been stated, it appears that the number of sacrifices 
in a Khond district depends upon circumstances, so numerous and so varia- 
ble, that It is scarcely pos^lble to form a correct estimate in any case of their 
annual nvci.'go. One thing is painfully certain, and that above the possibi- 
lity of question, that the number is great beyond what any humane spirit 
can conlcm])late iMthoiit a thrill* of horror. In one small valley, two miles 
long and If'ss than three quarters of a mile in breadth, our author discovered 
seven ^il■tinls whose Immolation was temporarily pr<>vemed by the vicinity 
of the British troops, but it was to take place immediately after their 
departure 

These unhappy victims .arc Knowm, in the Khond language, under the 
designation ol ** Mciias.” Tti^w do not usually consist of native Khonds, hut 
are proMilod l)v a cla.'^s of lliuiiu piocureis, called Ban was,” who purchase 

them without d'lhculty upon ialso pretences, oi kidnap them from the poorer 
classes of Iliiulus ni tlu’ I .jw couutn , either to llit order of the Abbayas, 
or priest^, or noon speculat m>i,, Wnen couu'Mm *0 the mountains, their 
price is delcimiiied bj the demanU, var}in^at from lifty to a hundred /ires, 
i. e. of sheep, cows, fowls, jiigs A few arc always, if possible, kept in 
reserve in each district to ineot sudden demands for atonement. Victims of 
either sex are cqnall) accciitalilc to the Eaith-goddcis — cliildien, whose age 
prcclud(‘s a knowledge of ihoir situation, being, for convenience sake, prefer- 
red. lhahmaiis, wlio have a-Nsiiincd the sacred thread, being perhaps regard- 
ed as already coii'.ecnited to the deity, and Khonds are held to be not quite 
so acceptable; but the word of the procurer is the only guarantee df 
fitness in these ros])octs which is required. But whatever Vie the real class, 
rank, or nation of the victim, it is a highly characteristic feature of the 
system, pregnant with impoilant consequences, that, in all cases, it 
he bought ivith a price — an unbought life being an abomination to the 
deity. 

liie Meria is brought bliud-folded to the village by the procurer, and is 
lodged in the house of the Ahhaya — in fetters, if grown up ; at perfect 
liberty, if achdd. During life, he is regarded as a consecrated being; and 
if at large, is eagerly welcomed at every threshold. Victims are not 
unfreqiiciiily permifted to attain to years of maturity in total ignorance of 
their situation ; although it is not easy to understand how this ignorance 
can be maintained. Should one, under such circumstances, form a temporary 
alliance with the wife or daughter of a Khond, thankfulness is expressed to 
llie deity for the distinction. Generally, however, to a Meria youth, who 
thus grows up, a wife of one of the Hindu castes upon the mountains is 
giv^n. Farm stocks and land are presented to him ; and should a family 
be the result, it is held to be born tofhe fearful condition of the sire. The 
sacrifice of lives bound to existence by these ties is often foregone, but 
should the dread divinity require atonement not easy to be afforded, the 
victim-father, with all his children, is dragged without hesitation to the 
altar. It is a rule, however, that persons standing in the relation of direct 
descent shall not be immolated in the same district. This is, indeed, so 
rigidly obsisrved that when a victim is thought in any degree to resemble a 
former tbature sacrifice, Be is always out of precaution resold or exchanged. 
By this means, also, the risk is avoided of sacrificing, according the iSnta 
of the Khonds, the same life twice to the divinity. 

All arrangements connected with the oeremony of 
conducted by the Patriarch in concert wHh the prieat; 'Hie wine ii'in ' 
every case declared by the lat|0^ M it is communioated to him in vtsions 
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and he may demand a victim at an} time, even 'when no visible 8ij[;;ns of 
divine displeasure appear. From the festivals of sacrifice no one is excluded, 
and at them, all feuds arc forpcotten. Thov me {generally attended by a 
large concourse of people of both sexes. They eoniinue for three da}s, 
■which are passed in the indulgence of every fv)nn of gross and indescribable 
excess. 

The day and niglit are spent exrlusivclv in di inking, feasting and 

obscene riot. Upon the .seco??^/ moining. tile Mctini, wliicli has fasicd from 
the preceding evening, is carefully washed, dressed in a new garnumt, and 
led forth from the village in .solemn ]n’oce^sion wnb music* and dancing 
to the Mena giovc. 'I'his consists of a clump of deep and shadow} forest 
trees, and usuall) stands at a shoit di'.taru'c liom the h.irnlct, h} a uvulet 


* The following is one of the h}nms of i-iirwation usually suiii; on thm occa- 
sion : — 

Oo'ltip'!'* of KarJlj, (lipul •souic'o <*r ill. 

Th} ius^u‘\ oitTwhi’lms iis «.till 

I'oi rites unpaid. 

But Oh fornrni-^iur lifon-s hic “inall, 

Our m^ius uiioiTlaui .ill 

Ih'niocl thinc aid 

f?rM|(le<.s fh.it t.ui"ht ii..»ukMi<l io feel 
Tuison in plants, .lUil De.iih lu «tee 1 

A l«M.iiiil lore, 

For/M f. rojKi'e .lud iie'er 
hhall we 111 L'lci I tli\ “hiiue tu «i',ain 

W nil human gore 

3 

IjCt plenti till our l.’imi M'i‘r*prearl, 

Make preen ihe piuuiid with hvinp bread, 

Our p.istures fill 

To elfrtP w ith eaUle, 'side '.ide, 

That nu b.ire •-[int m.i\ be tlesoned 

1 turn distant hill. 

4 

Ami when unto the broailflal pool. 

Their thirst to quench, their *ides to cool. 

Our herds are led. 

Fo niimerou* make them ihm no form 
Ol fish ru fr<ig, oi toad or w'orm 

Survive their tread 

5 

So fin with «ibeep eaeh ample fold 
That he who flig’ man-deep the mould, 

1 heir eotfi])Ost rara. 

Meet not a stone Maj iw me uhoumi, 

Until their plough-like snouts the ground. 

For aeed prepare 

6 

So fin our cots with childhood's din 
The voice be rarely heard within, 

* And oeer without. 

Bach thatch with crowded }>uultri hide. 

Give juga that bruise the lounlafn’s side 
^ithnustfltl stout. 

7. 

Oh Bera Petmfi. Once again 
Protect us. with the grove and plain. 

From beasts of prey. 

Nor let si} snake or tiger bold 
Fright children aave in stories bid 
Of fatliSrs 

8. 

Oh make it each man's only eare 
Yearly to build a store ruerm fair 

For goods god^stmt. 

And wealthy rites weMl duly pav ; 

Lo one bought yietbn now we slay, 

One lifia nrassnt 
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which is called the Mcria stream. It is kept sacred from the axe and 
is studiously avoided by the Khond, ns haunted jfround. In its centre, 
an iiprif^lit stake ia fixed, at the foot of vliicli the victim is seated, and 
hound back to it by the priest. He is then anointed with od, gbeo, and 
turmeiic, and ad(friied with flowers ; and a species of re\eienc^, which it 
is not easy to distinguish fiom adoration, is ])aid to him thioughout the 
day. Thcie is now infinite conteiUion to obtain the slighte-»l relic of his 
peison : — a pai tic Ic of ihe tuimuric paste wiih wliich he is smeared, or a 
drop of his spittle being esteemed, espcMally b; the women, of su- 
preme viitue. Ill some diRtrict*^, small rude images of beasts and birds in 
clay are made in great nurnbeih a’ul stuck on poles — of the ongin or mean- 
ing ol wliifh iheiois no salisfdct{)rv cx])l,inal oii. On the ihird morning, the 

i irtiin IS icli exiled with a little milk and p.din sago, wlide the licentious 
feast, which Inu sfaict'Iv ht en ii teiinittecl uunng the iiighl, is \ociferously 
renewed. 'J’lie acceptable place foi the intended sacrifice has been discover- 
ed, dining the piciions nlgbt. b\ persons sent out tor this puipose. The 
ground is probed in the il.nk with long sticks; ai^il the first deep chink that 
is jiieicc'd is considei(‘(l the spot incdcatcd b\ the luii tli-goddess. As the victim 
must not sutfer bound, nor, on the other hawd, exhibit any shew of resiitancc, 
the bones ot Ins arms, and if necessary, tho^e of his legs, are now broken in 
several plaees. The jnicst, U'-sisU'fl hv the Ahhaya and by one or two of tlie 
Elders of the vill'ige, then takes the hianeli of a green tiee which is c left a 
di'vtanee of »eieial feet down the centie. 'llie\ in^eit th^ Meiiawitliin the 
rift fittinir d, in some disti icts. to Ins chest, in otlieis, to his iliroat. Cords 
aie next tw isleil louiid the opL-n ( \tuMnity of the stake, which iIjc priest, 
aided hi Ills a-sistarUs, stu\es with his whole force to (lose. All preparation^ 
being now concluded, about noon, the piiest gives the signal by slightly 
wouinlinglhc v.ciim with Ids axe. Instanth, the ])romisciioiis crowd, ihat^ 
ere while h.id issued foilh willi stunning shouts and pealing music, rush wfth 
maddening fun upon the safiilitc. \\'il(lly exclaiinitig, — We bouglit 3 ou 
witli a pnee, and no sin rests on us*' — they tear his flesh in pieces from the 
bones ! — And thus the hoiiid rite is consummated ! — Each man tlien beats 
away his bloody slireds to his fitdds, and from thence returns straight home. 
For three days after the hacrihee, the inhabitants of the villagis which 
nffoided it remain dumb, communicating with each other only by signs 
and remaining unvisilcd by strangers. At the end of this period, a •buffa- 
loe is slaughtered at the place of sacrifice, when all tongues are loosened!” 

* While essentitil features remain the same, there arc, in different parts of the 
country consideiable vjmetus of detail in the mode of offerinir the sacrifices Of 
some of the&e varieties we have distinct accounts 111 our possession which had bema 
farnisjied b Mr. Arbuthriot, the Mapislrate, and Mr Stevenson, the Collector , of 
Ganjam, by Lieut HicK«, Assistant Commissioner of Cuttack; by a rescued Meria 
and by a prolessional Kidnapper. It would, however, answer no pinctical end to 
quote any of these at length here ; as they are only varieties of horrid cnielty Tbo 
varie^ pourtrayed by Mr. Stevenson appears to diverge most widely from tho type 
described by Captain Maepherson. The conclusion is as follows They proceed 
to dig a pit, andhavine killed in ••acrifice a hog, the blood is allowed to flow into ths 
p't The victim, who, if it has been found possible, has been made senseless from 

ii toxicatio'^i, seized by five or six prisons, tbi own into the pit tind his face keijt 

pressed 10 the earth, till suffocated in the bloody miie. All cries, if any, are drowned 
by the noi* es of instruments. When supposed to be dead, the Jani (priest) cuts a piece of 
flesh from the body, and buiies it with ceremony near the eflBgy (of a peacock, foruicrly 
described! and village idol (lenrescnted by three stones), as an offhnng to the earth ; 
all present then cut pieces of flesh and carry it to their own viRages,-^piirt being 
buried before the same idols, and nwrsels in ^ boundaries of villages, op flelda, to 
which it is carried in procession with nwasic, &c. I'he head and face in uatoudh^ 

and when the bones are deprived <Mesh, they arc buried with the head in lihapiW* s * 
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Having now given, in a condensed form, the substance of all 
the authentic information which we possess relative to the 
Khonds, it !':ccomes an object of interesting and important in- 
quiry, to ascertain, if possible, and aj>proximately determine, 
the position which they may he said to o'Tupy on the yreat ethno- 
graphic chart or general map of huri^an society. On this jiarli- 
cular subject, we were led some years ag<., through the medium 
of another channel, to oftbr some ol)^el’Vlltions. At that time 
very few indeed seemed to know f»r care any thing about so 
obscure and barbarous a race as the Khonds. ISince then, 
however, tlie iiujuirics of j)rl\ate individjial'-, the occasional dis- 
cussions which liavc arisen in the public journals, and the 
increasing efforts <d‘ Clovernment bring them within the 
pale of civilization, have ail tended to cn^ate something like a 
general interest in their hivonr. And sirjce the jjrogr^'S of 
further research during the la^'t llire(‘ or four years lias in no 
way tended to impugn the substantial aiM-nrafv of the \iews 
wc were led formerly to c‘\[ness on llu* M)ri;d and religions con- 
dition of the Khoials, ue may be ])ardoiic(b if we now endea- 
vour to bring t('gelher, in a combiiud and connected form, the 
keacliug heads of ou^ Ibrmm’ remarks. 

It requires only a glance at the i)i*ovious statements to satisfy 
'any ordinarily furnished and intelligent mind, that the Khonds 
cilnnot be classified either with tlni perfectly savage or the aver- 
ragely civilized. What then is their ])03ition ? Is it tliat of a 
descent from a higher and better ? — or, that of an ascent from a 
lower and worse ? Were the original ancestors of the Khond 
tribes more or less elevated in the scale of so^al refinement than 
their present successors and living reprecient^lves ? Theyi>rmer 
of these alternatives we believe is that most accurately 

pictures forth the reality. But '3iecause we at once 

repudiate the theory which long rciig|^d siipreme while Europe 
lay benumbed and still under the ^apoltic ^^’ay of a cold philo- 
sophism — the theory, which delinc^ti^ ih.d primeval state of man 
as that of the whose vacant idea^ese hours were aJ^rnate- 

ly spent in a precarious struggle for supplying the wants of 
mere animal nature, and in a melancholy warfare wi& 
elements or still more raging beasts of ptNfty — ^the 
then proceeded by the method of sub^ltiefi and 
purely gratuitous, to. account for the ^wth and 
of the social principle, amid chance sng|||^ons or arh|pitry con- 
ventionalities, through diverse steps stages, to the 
towering pinnacles of loftiest oiviUzatiom The once .^favourite 
but now gen6rall;f exploded theoiy reject uttesriy. And 
wbx ? Because it is as decidedly opfio^ to enlhrhtemd reason 
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asto Divine Revelation— as directly at variance with the prompt- 
inp:s of true })hllo6ophy as the dictates of Heavenly Inspiration — 
as flatly contradictory to the testimonies of general history as to 
the autlioritative statements of Sacred Scripture. 

In like manner, and for sirniJar reasons, do we wholly reject 
the himlred theory, tliat the i^li(jious condition of mankind was 
Qrigmttlbi that of "gro^s Polytheism, or even of total Atheism, 
whence, by the force of some happy intuitions, or the 
combination of some Ibrtuitous circumstances, they gradmlly 
rose to the attainment of the notion of a presiding Deity. 
Indeed, Ji]:)art altogether f»’om th(‘ fa<’ts of history and the 
indubitable e\ldenocs that atte-t the divine authority of the 
Mosaic record, the gratuitous assumptions and self-evident con- 
tradictions of tlie u[)holdeis of such theorifis would constrain us 
to betake ourselves to llic Sacnnl On^eles for Me only statement, 
whi(‘h, viewed c\on liy])otlietieally, can sati^-lactoi’ily account 
for the strange and oiluu'wi'^e inexplicable phenomena tliat 
crowd in the Aaricd and fittul history of man. With that 
statement before Us, all s(‘eiu'' mournfully luminous. 

Originally created in the Divine likeness^ the progenitor of 
the race of man must lane enjoyed n knowledge of the charac-* 
ter and 2 >erfeetlons of his j\Iaker, that could l>o limited only by 
the disproportion between liiculties that were finite and an 
object that was infinite. It was the season of the soul’s fresh- 
est bloom — the season of its bridal love — the season of its joy- 
ous day-light. dchovah shone upon it ^\ithout a cloud. The 
bright rays of his attributes, natural and moral, were reflected 
from it as from a ]iure unsullied mirror. And as man’s Theology 
was perfect, so was his Philosop hy too. ‘ It could then he 
felt no desecration to turn away from the direct contemplation 
of Jehovah himself, to the indirect contemplation of Him in his 
marvellous handiworks. As the uncreated Wisdom was seen 
streaming forth, impressing resemblances of itself on the consti- 
tutio^i and order and form of created objects, — these resem'* 
blances would be speedily caught up by the unclouded under* 
standing of man. Before it, the origin and nature of things, 
and the laws or divine statutes for their government, would be 
spread open as revealed or manifested truths. The whole 
creation would be hailed as one grand assemblage of visible 
types and images that /aintly, yet accurately, adumbrated the 
transcendent excellencies of Him, who is the Eternal Source^ 
and Spring-head of all being. And thus would a perfect 
Theology be the nurse and mother of a perfect Flai^osojdijf;^^, 
and e perfect Philosophy, the daughter and nuraeftng of a pe^;- 
feet Theology. 
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But alas, this rosy and harmonious constitution of things did 
not last long. Created holy and innocent, just and good, — 

“ Sufficient to have stood, thoujjjli free to fall, — ” 

Man abused his freedom, — clisobeye<l liis Maker, — broke the 
probationary command, — incurred %\\v tlircatcned penalty, — and 
contracted a sense of guilt. Instantly the hue and aspect of all 
things became changed. But the change was not in God, the Su- 
preme object of knowledge; — it was in the soul of man, the subject 
or recipient of knowledge. God, the grand o}>ject of true Theo- 
logy, is without variableness or shadow or turning ; and those 
signatures of His wisdom, and goodness, and j>ow^er that were 
enstamped on Creation, tlie grand object of mere human Philo- 
sophy, remained comparatively uneftiiccd. The strange revo- 
lution was in man himself.. In transgressing, his spiritvji^l and 
corporeal frame experienced a shock. The harmony of his 
mental faculties became disturbed, and tli(‘ir lustre sadly 
dimmed; the bloom of his spiritual being faded and withered; 
his peace of conscience was broken ; his ardour of love wjixcd 
cold. As a fractured or discoloured mirror will be sure to 
tiistort the most perlcct symmetry of form, and falsify. the 
brightest hues of summer, so must the soul of man, shattered 
'' by its fall from primeval innocence and beclouded by the ob- 
scuration of contracted guilt, distort and misrepresent the most 
glorious manifestations of Deity — whether in the world of 
matter or the w'orld of spirit. 

But, though the entire frame-work of humanity was tho- 
roughly disorganized, it was not obliterated, — though totally 
depraved, it was not annihilated— by the fall. There still 
remained certain lingering indications of its pristine nobility ; — 
like the fragments of frieze and marble columns, that bespeak 
a melancholy tale, amid the ruins of some mouldering capital. 
Certain lively notices of a Superior Power, stampt inefFaceably 
in the soul, tended to preserve the religious sentiment. Certain 
notions of right and wrong, still cloaving to or springing from 
the inward monitor, served to perpetuate the sense of varied 
obligation. Certain unquenchable tnirstings after truth helped 
to prevent the total extinction of the light that feebly gUmmer^ 
ed in the understanding. Qottam insatiable longings after 
some ulterior or supreme good eontribute^ to rescue from obli- 
vion the surviving traces of fdto’s high original and god-like 
destiny. And these notices and motions— -these impressions 
and tendencies — indelibly imprinted on the soul of man— were 
implemented from age to age, by transmitted beams rf primitive 
B^elatioi^ or derivative rays of fresh illuminarioni mm amdl 
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as were honoured with heaven’s great commission to fallen 
man. 

Now one of the most distinguishing and most fatal character- 
istics of the revolution which the nature of man, cojisidered 
individually, socially and nationally, underwent at the fall, has 
been the superin Juction of confirmed tendency to decay, de- 
generacy, dissolution and death, through every department of 
his physical, intellectual, moral, and religious being. 

First, then, with a view to determine the position of the 

Khonds, let us look at man in his geneiid social capacity. 

Previous to the lall, progression and anielioraiion were 
enstainped on his nature as tlie very law and cK)nditiou of exis- 
tence ; subsequent to the fall, retrogression and dete][ioration 
became the fatal heritage. In the unfalle^i state, the predomi- 
nant tendency was towards an indefinite optimum ; in the 
fallen state, the^ paramount tendency^was towards an indefinite 
pessimism. Look at Noah and his sons after the flood. Though 
sadly changed from the paradisiacal state, these doubtless were 
the depositories of all the arts and sciences, all the civilization 
and revelations, of the anti-diluvian world. While they kept 
close together, all these treasures and endowments would have^ 
been preserved in a state of comparative integrity. If there 
were no material advance, there could ^ no very perceptible 
or rapid recession. But when the neewlties of a multiplying 
society pushed numbers forward into regions remote from the 
old seats of patriarchal wisdom and sage experience, the pro^ 
cess of degeneracy would speedily manifest itself. In propor- 
tion to the distance and wideness of the dispersion would the 
firocess of decline in all kinds of knowledge, observances and 
institutions, social, civil and sacred, be accelerated ; — till, in 
numberless instances, the downward career must, and actually 
did, terminate in all the ferocities of savage barbarism. 

From this account, whicli, declaratively or deductively, or 
both, is clearly that of the Bible, it necessarily follows, that 
the savage state, far from being the primeval condition of man, 
is in every case the mere degeneracy of one more cultivated ; — 
when, as has been well observed, “ wanderers or exiles, few 
and helpless, driven aloof from their fellow-men, sunk, over- 
powered beneath the pressure of physical necessities, and lost 
all tra^s of their previous civilization.”* And do not the 
reseaxc^s of true plElosophy — an experimental knowledge of 
humm nature-*-a faithful observation of historic facte — ^point 
emphatically to the same concLumon ? The annals of 


* Sa Um ** FiOsm of Tima.' 
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and especially of settlements on barren and uninhabited 
shores^ where the arts and sciences of civilized life have gene- 
rally perished amid the painful struggles to support mere 
bodily e^xistence, furnish appalling proofs of the inherent ten- 
dency in fallen, depraved, debilitated humanity, to degenerate 
even into savagism. But where, pi the records of all climes 
and of all ages, is there one clear and indisputable example of 
the reverse process ? — of a snvago community, unprompted and 
unsolicited, befjinrdng the work of its own amelioration — of a 
savage community, spontaneously oriylnating the measures of its 
own improvement — of a savage community springing up, by 
the voluntary motion of some intrinsic force, froin tlie depths of 
social, mental, and moral elevation? No I — All history pro- 
claims, with one confy}iiticnt voice, that, in every instan^’e, the 
Jirst quickening and reforming impulse has, in point of j^^ct, 
come from .abroad. An eitrinsic stimulus, whether direct from 
heaven above, or indirect from some quarter of the earth 
below, where that originally imparted had not wholly died out, 
has invariably preceded every upward or ascending movement. 
The arousing energy may come from Jievelation ; or it may 
Jbe communicated by aggres'^ive warfare patriotically resisted, 
or by the stirring activities df a newly < opened commercial 
intercourse, or by the presentation of objects that awaken 
cravings, longings, tfistcs, convictions, sensibilities which may 
for ages have lain dormant. But, be the originally impellant 
eause or the channel of its conveyance wdiat it may, come it 
always has ab extra, and not ab intra — from without, and not 
from within. 

In this view of the subject, wc are npw prepared to ask, 
what is the present social powsition of the Khoiids ? Without 
hesitation we reply, that it may be regarded as somewhat more 
than mid'^way down from the lofty table-land of the Noachic 
civilization to the dead level of savage barbarism. At this 
rather more tlian half-way station the further progress of rapid 
degeneracy seems to have been in some degree arrested ; — ^whe- 
ther, in consequence of favourableness of soil and climate^ or 
the rivalries of neighbouring states^ or the adhesiveness of pri- 
mitive traditions in congenial circumstances, or any other 
cause, it were idle now to attempt to conjecture. As regcurda 
the knowledge and management of territorial property, the 
earliest post-diluvian state,— when the unpeopled worlB lay all 
before the yet nascent society, and there was no occasion for 
having territory strictly appropriated even by tribes, — has been 
fairly passed. So also the secondary state, when fields, whe- 
th^ in pasture or in tillage, begin ft> Jbe distinotly appropriated. 
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but not parcelled in lots, by out-spreading communities ; pud 
continue to be cultured or pastured by their several families in 
common, or in succession, agreeably to varying usage. The 
third state in the natural progress of settled industry ^and im- 
propriation, when not violently impeded by a sudden relapse 
into utter barbarism, or tluit^in which individuals acquire, cul- 
tivate, and transmit particular spots to tlieir posterity, has long 
been reached. This circunistance would tend materially to 
ascertain and fix the relative chronological position of the Khonds 
among the dispersed of Noah’s nice. Jlut, this circumstance 
"would not enable us to detennine whether, in other res- 
pects, their manners be m(»re akin to those ol* barbarism or of 
civilization. 

The mere fact of tlicir li<jving become ^hereditarily the poa- 
sessorh and cultivators of the soil, could not, of itself, settle the 
question of their l)arbavism or n<KbA*l)arism, either as to kind 
or degree, for this plain reason, that, in all parts of the w'orld, 
barbarous races are really found to exist under the three leading 
conditions of hunters, shepherds, and agiiiailtiirists — or condi- 
tions, in wliicli one or othei* of the vocations peculiar to these 
three modes of life, clearly predominates. Throughout thp 
acatlered islands of the Pacific Ocean the agricultural type of 
barbarous life is found to prevail in conjunctioii with jierfecty 
savagism or even cannibalism. The. inquiry, therefore, as to the 
actual kind or degiee of bnrbjirism manifested among 
Khonds could only be ascertained as the result of such actual 
observations as have been made and recorded by Captain 
M acpbersoii. And that result, as already stated, appears t j mark 
the position of the Khonds, even in their best estate, as consi- 
derably more than half ^vay down from the N oachic civilization 
to the lowest depths of the most ferocious type of barbarism. 

Serondlg^ with a view to determine the religions position of 
the Khonds, let us look at man in his general religious capo- 
city. 

Uf the Patriarchal faith, as professed in its greatest purity 
before the Flood, Noah and his family were th^ honored depo- 
sitaries, even as they were the favoured depositories of the 
highest ante-diluvian civilization. And, as every state of sub- 
sequent barbarism was the mere degeneracy of one more cultiva- 
ted ; so, every state of subsequent polytheism or idolatry was 
the mere corruption or oblimon of an earlier and a purer faith. In 
neither case, however, was the transition from tke beat to tie 
worst, or from the better to the worse, immediate or eomph^. 
In both cases, and in both alike, the downward progress, thou^ 
often rapid, was nerer instantaneous. In some iiishm0C|» it 
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proceeded by such slow and insensible degrees, as, within limit- 
ed periods, to be almost imperceptible ; in others, it was partial- 
ly or wholly arrested by ordinary or extraordinary causes, long 
ere it hjd reached the zero ot‘ mental, spiritual, and physical 
debasement. In e\ory instance, however, in which the progress 
of degeneracy advanced farthest, it is worthy of special note, 
that the gradual lapse into the extreme of barbarism, or the al- 
most total loss of all traces of rcjal humanity, and the gradual 
lapse into tlie extreme of false religion or the almost total loss of 
all traces of Divinity of any kind, have invariably kept pace, or 
ran parallel, with eaeli other. And no wonder ! — since the 
fatal root of both is one and the same : — the lose of original 
knowledge and original righteousness. Indeed, so complete is 
the parallelism or synchronism between the two processes of de- 
generacy, civil and religions, that the skilful Dthnograpliist 
would inevitably infer the <Jeneral character of the one t'rcMjfi the 
general character of the other, at any marked stage of the down- 
ward movement. In other words, — given, in the case of a parti- 
cular tribe or nation, the leading features, whether of its 
barbarism or civilization, and he will almost infallibly determine 
tlie loading features of its religious faltlu C /onversely, — given 
the leading features of its religious belief, and he will as certain- 
ly disclose the leading features of its barbarism or civilization. 

It were quite beside the purpose of our present remarks to 
^ter at any length on the iimnense theme of what may be pro- 
perly designated the Natural History of the rise and progress of 
Pagan Idolatry — whether in its sim])ler or more complicated 
forms. The original sf)urce of all idolatry, as of all other liuman 
evil and woe, w aa doubtless the loss of primeval rectitude. But 
the causes which subsequently directed, controlled, or modified 
the degenerate tendency were not generically one, but specifi- 
cally many. Hence the signal failure of all tlieories w^hatsoeyer, 
raraed with the view of accounting for the origin and j)rogrbBs 

Idolatry, by a reference to any single principle or leading 
3vcnt in the history of man. It were every whit as rational to 
itteinj^t to refer every manifestation of dynamic power, from 
the motion of a planet to that of a a|bGam*4K>at or pismire, to the 
single force of gravitation, as attetnfd^ to refer every modification 
>f the idolatrous tendency to a single, principle of thought, a sin- 
gle affection of the heait, a single in nature, or a single 
svent in history. Of the nature, tod operation of these 

nodifying causes we have no detailed narration — ^no fi;^al re- 
cord. Nor, if we had, bom as we jbavjs been under the full blaze 
3f gospel light, could weadequa^^lycompridiend moremiimte 
Ftepsifi the ebtun of sequence, by wkigli beingSj endowed withf 
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reason and intelligence, could be led so madly to confound the 
creature with the great Creator And tliis may help so far 
to account for the feeling of unsatisfactoriness, coupled with the 
want of sympathy, with which we are apt to pursue the m^^st plau- 
sible and ingenious theory on such subjects. Habituated from 
infancy to know and acknowledge the one living and time God, 
we can form no proper eonce])tion of the feelings and views of 
a mind wholly destitute of such elevating knowledge. Con- 
sequently, such feelings and views, even if disclosed to us, 
might ajipear unnatural, or utterly irreooncileable with what 
we are ])ronc to regard as the unvarying laws of the mental and 
moral constitution. A few of the more obvious points only, we 
may momentarily glance at. as these may enable us the better 
to discriminate the peculiar subject ol‘ pui intended inquiry 
— the religious position ol' ihe Khonds. 

Of all created objects “ the host of*heaven,'’ and of the host 
of heaven” the sun, seems almost universally to have been the 
to receive divine homage. Was it that man, blighted in 
his intellectual power, felt unable fur the effort of abstraction in 
contemplating an invisible and incomj)rch(‘nsiblc Being ? And, 
on tliis account, was he tempted to seek for and adopt somq 
sensible emblem of the majesty and supremacy of Him who 
dwelt in light inaccessible to mortal vision ? * K so, whati» 
emblem more }ip])ro{)riate, or significant of the splenSouT of the 
High and Holy One that inhabiteth Eternity, than — 

“ The orb, that with surpaseinf^ glory crowned, 

Looks from his sole dominion, like the God 
Of this new world V* 

Or, was it that man, smitten with the plague-spot of sin and 
conscious guilt, could no longer brook the presence of a God, 
whose holiness is “ a consuming fire” to the workers of iniquity ? 
And, unable to escape from the overwhelming impression of a 
Superior Power, did he, in order to lull the agonies of a scourg- 
ing conscience, offer incense to the king of day — ^the noblest 
object of the visible creation — resolving to persuade himsdlt 
that he was the King of heaven too, or at least the most fftting 
representative of the Invisible Creator ? — Or, farther still, was 
the process so gradual as to be insensible in its advances ? The 
Sun, so gloriousan his form, and in all his apparent motions ao 
regular, stately, and rapid, could not faU to be intensely admir- 
ed. Was this intense adndratioix the germ, which, in the case 
of a people deceasing in knowledge and holing at l^n^h 
ripened into actual adoration ? — The Sun too, how prodigsT of 
bounties 1— the exhaustless source of influenoes, sensible, varied 
and prolific — ^the regulator bf time mxd the disttibiitor of iktmm 
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— ^the fount^n, not of light merely that diffused beauty and 
gladness all around, but of life too, which, vivifying the sluggish 
earth, flung from its bosom a perpetual banquet for all animated 
being ! — And was the gratitude, supremely due to Him 

whose visible agent the Sun was, in di&pensing such manifold 
blessings gradually transferred, in tlie growing ignorance of 
man, from the Great Monarch himself to the mere instrument 
of His royal bounties ? — Beallthi^, Imwcvor, a^, it may, the lact 
seems indisj)ii table that to the Sun, of all created objects, the 
first divine honours were usually ascribed. 

The gulph that separates the Infinite from the finite — the 
Creator from the creature — having been once crossed, every 
succeeding step in the downward progress became fatally facile 
and natural. In Kastprii climes, where tlic inhabitants, spend 
BO many of their nights under the serene, cloudle^n, and brilliant 
expanse of heaven, moon,* planets, and stars would so<fm bi* 
greeted with Divine honours and taken into <*o-partnci ''Iii]> 
in w'orshij).” The deification of sen^ibh' objcct^ or of tlui 
poAvers that animate them, having proceeded fiir, what 
could arrest its fartber progression ? Nothing. — DcMamdlng, 
thovefore, from the upper spheres, the mothcr-Kartli, on account 
of her blessing with friiitinlness or blasting witli barrenness, 
^became a caressed or dreaded Divinity. And, as the b'artb, so 
its priricijjal constituent parts, and the great primary cleiuciits 
were sexm honoured with separate and8])ecial rites of invocation 
or deprecation. Of course, in every country those elements, 
or those natural objects, from Avhicl} the people had most to expect 
or most to fear, would naturally obtain the pre-eminence. 

At this stage may be said to close the first (fraud epoch of the 
natural history of idolatry. Here, the degenerating tribe or 
people may be arrested in its descent ; and, if one may be alloAv- 
ed the expression, from some peculiarity of circumstances, 
completely stereotyped^ Or, the downw'ard progress may be accele- 
rated by dispersion over an ungenial soil, aggravated by 
inclement seasons. In this case, while the knowledge of arts 
and science usually disappears, the knowledge of religion dwin- 
dles away, abstractly, into nought but dim, perpfej^ed, and 
undefined apprehensions of invisible agents, thftt are supposed 
to guide “ all precarious events to whi(£ foresight ean- 

not extend” — and, practically, into nought^lhlkt the childish 
imbecilities and absurdities of spells andchflitinilv • ffatishea 

* , ^ 

* Henc« Julian the ApoaUte'i oration to the Buab jfiliMlia' earn* the .iun 
perfect* ; other* it eflecU ; other* St heautifie* ; othcr^U j Ullther is {ihm 

anjlhitig nrodnoed without hi* iiifluencea/* &o. The ftypttaua hue itjled the Shtt, 
the ** ppificer or Framer of the Universe," 
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and witchBri^. xn^ may be arrested 

without eimillBg-raed ot ri^a fortns, whether of faith or of 
practice. In such cases, there is room not only for modifica- 
tions and expansions of what is old, but for the introduction 
and addition of what is new. Stirring traditions of flie past 
or exciting events of the present kindle the muse into fire. 
Before the mind of the Poet, all nature is animated and vocaL 
In his li\ ely figures and glowing similitudes, sun, moon, and 
stars ; hill, stream, and fore«<t ; — all, all stand forth personified. 
And, what he meant for entertaining fiction comes, in time, to 
be regarded as literal historic fact. — Hence, a strange host of 
mythological personages emerge on the religious horizon, with 
attributes the mcjst cleaily marked, characteristics the most 
expres'^ly defined, and ac tions the mo«*t • minutely detailed ! 
Again, the exidoits of heroes or th^ founders of states came 
to be bO exaggerated b} fame, time, and distance, that, if real^ 
the coneluolon seemed inc\itable that they must be those of 
God'' or Dcmi-gods in human form. — Heme, a fresh assortment 
of Deities or Deified humanities for the extending pantheon of 
poor, fallen, degraded man ’ Moreover, when curiosity fairly 
roused men to inquire into the hidden causes of natiirt^’s phe- ' 
uomena and sequenccb, the physical principles or powers, sup- 
posed to animate or guide these, were often metamorphosed 
into spiritual principles or powers, and finally converted into 
mythological Beings or Di\imties. — Hence it was, that every 
branch of natural science contributed its quota to the swelling 
catalogue of false gods ! — while continued observation of the 
processes of growth and production, in the animal and vege- 
table kingdoms, led, by low grovelling analogies, to the strang- 
est and most grotesque conceits relative to the origin of the 
Gods, the world, and man — ^whence, a fresh brood of wild 
imaginations under the name of theogonies, cosmogonies, and 
androgonies, which, blending inextric^ly with the rest, helped 
to render the growing confusion worse confounded 1” Once 
more,* in settled and powerful communities, the priesthood, 
in order to maintain their ascendancy over the popular min^ 
often wrapped up the knowledge of which they were the deposi- 
taries under the cloak of pictorial or sculptm^ representations 
of natural objects, such as plants, beasts, birds, fishes and 
creeping things. Hence, in the lapse of tune, were these 
hieroglyphic symbols, being 'duouded in awfol mysteiy, 
themselves converted into vegetable and bestial gods I 
Surely the finree of sinfitil d^eneracy could no fortfaer goW 
Nowt with th^^ tnmj other sowMk of idtdMrousizit^^ 
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and fable, too tedious to be enumerated, were blended obscure 
traditions of Paradise with its Serpent-tempter, of the Deluge 
with the second Father of the human race, and his three 
Patria^^ph sons, and the stately Ark that safely carried them 
over the bounding billows. At length, the wliole, jumbled and 
piled together, like Pelion on Ossa, and tliese overlaid by 
myriads more, constituted a mass oi' religious error and corrup- 
tion, pliantasies and lies, so vast, so complex, so heterogeneous, 
that to unravel it would be a task, compared with ^Nliich the 
bridling of the HelIesj)ont or the levelling of ilouut Athos were 
but the playsome sport r*f children. Jlorc closes the second 
grand epoch in the natural history of idolatry. 

When matters had advanced to this climax of stujnfying 
confusion, if the tranquillity of society, or its public institutions, 
or the kindlings of literary ambition, or any other cause, proved 
favourable to the moods ahd attitudes of a contemplative^ ^pil•it, 
there would arise individuals in whom natural ri'ason, struggling 
through midnight gloom, would strive to vindicate and n'-aSv-ert 
her sullied honours, Dissa1i^li{^d utterly, } cn, almost liorritied 
at the superincumbent mass of irrationalities under 'whieh the 
human mind had gone to sloe[) — dreaming amid visions as 
fantastical as those of the raving maniac, — what is awak- 


ened Reason to do ? Where eau she light her torch? Whi- 
ther can she go fur refuge ? To whom can she ajipeal for helj» ? 
How is she to cflect her own emancipation and e.^caue ?, Jii 
what direction is slic to move, direct, and guide otUerB^?.^^l^nce 
breaks a friendly voice to greet and cheer her on, 
some woesome Libours ? Alas, alas, after movip^^ac^ards 
and forwards ; to the right hand and to the l^ft ; 
and finding no bottom ; upwards, and,diactl^ring no centr^\ of 
repose ; she is constrained to retire to her own chambqp, of 
imagery, and there weave some fredi theory ^>her own, wjiicli' 
only gets quit of the entangled of error, fay 

adroitly converting it into a smooth “ Desjpond 1 j 

"Divinity,” argues beclouded baj33ed,;:fleaifig, D^^^ hais 
been successively ascribed to every ai^l 

in earth beneath, and in the waters eartL ^\Tiak 

then, remains but that the whok should^fae ffivine f 

The sun, the moon, the stars, and imxr ab0e, th(^ 

drcling firmament — ^tfae great elemen^^ and vTater ; — 

iipli^a combinations of material |(^tains and 

riyera, hills and forests, fow^ of |ir, l^P^ of the 
fie]4i and fish of the sea; — V*" 
of dement^ and composite pAii^ 
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solid earth ; — all, all have been deified. And are not flff, 

jmrtd of one stupendous whole f If so, — and if all the parts, 
viewed separately, have been pronounced divine, — must not the 
universal whole be pronounced divine too? Hail, theiP, Pan- 
theism ! — be thou, henceforward, the resolver of all my doubts 
— the unraveller of all my perjdexities ! Again, hail, thrice 
honoured Pantheisni ! — thou stateliest monument that hast been 
reared by Ileason, while blindly grojung, benighted and fettered 
In quest of gladsome light and liberty ! ” Such, in very truth, 
has usually been the natural history of Pantheism ! By the 
easiest and most natural transition imaginable, a universal and 
extravagant polytheism, on the part of the unthinking many, 
led irrc.'^istihly to as universal and extravagant a Pantheism, on 
the part of the contempl^lti^c few. How fimught with sigmfica- 
tion the word of Inspiration — that “ tfie world by ?msdom knew 
not God'’ — and that its great men and pretenders to superior 
Reason professing themselves wise^ heenwe fouls ! — And thus 
terminates the third (fraud epoch in the natural history of religi- 
ous degeneracy. 

Alter these remarks on the religicais history of man gene- 
rally, ^\o are now better j)re])ared to ask, what, in a religious < 
point of Yi(‘w, is tlie ethnographical position of the Khonds, on 
the great ehart of fallen, dis])ersed humanity ? If to the test or 
criterion, which these remarks a])pear to furnish, W’e bring the 
portraiture of their religious system, as exhibited in the fore- 
going pages, wc cannot hesitate in asserting that, chronolo- 
gically, it must be referred to the conclusion of what we have 
termed the first epoeh,^^ 

In other words, the system which has come down to us along 
the stream of ages, in a somewhat fixed and stereotyped form, id 
obviously the growth and representative of the period, which, in 
other lands, distinguished by farther progression or retrogression, 
preceded the era, when the symbolising spirit of the pries^tsi 
and the personifying spirit of the poets, and the allegorizing 
spirit of the philosophers, multiplied divinities of every 
nable, and all but unimaginable, shape and form — (£vim(tes$ 
whose minutely defined figures and lineaments coul^ W 
faithfully represented by painters and sculptors—divitiitieBi 
for whose painted and sculptured figures spiaeious caverns 
must be excavated #iid gorgeous temples reai^. As re^ 
gards the generally acknowfed^d ana clearly aboriginSB^ 
drvinitieB, wmeh chiefly Consist or the principnt powers and ejN 
jects of viri^ nature, £rom whose and hoA^ibif^ 

most' was to be hoped or feasr^, there m Oot; with a' 
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alight exception, any emblems, or symbols, or images, or perso- 
nified forms or temples. And even the single exception of the 
god of Arms is more apparent than real. He has neither image 
nor temple ; but a piece of iron is said to be his symbol. Now, 
is not tliis, viewed as the chief instrument of destruction, rather 
the object over which he presides, than a symbol, in the ordinary 
hieroglyphic sense of that term ? — just as a particular fountain 
is one of the special objects over which the god of Fountains 
presides, and not a hieroglyphic symbol — and so of the rest ? 
As to the minor, local, or partially received deities, some of 
whom have symbols and rude shrines, there is the clearest 
internal evidence that they are not of ancient or aboriginal 
growth at all — but are wholly a modern encroachment and 
^af‘t from the prolific stock of Hinduism. They arc found only 
in those isolated localities that have been most exposed to the 
invasion of the latter system. They arc in the custody cliielfy 
of Hindu priests, while these have nothing to do with the guar- 
dianship of the principal Native deities. Some of them are of 
such recent incorporation as to belong to the present age. And 
what are those mysterious beings or principles, that seem to 
•have so much puzzled our author, but counterparts or trans- 
mutations of Hindu deities ? What is the “ great Father God'’ 

“ but the Pitamaha*' — the “ Great Father'’ — or Hrahma of 

Hindu Mythology ? — What, the conservative principle, but 
Vishnu,” the preserving or conservative power of the Hindu 
Triad ? What, the destructive principle, but 8hiva,” the 
destroying power of the same ? — ( )thers might be similarly 
detected ; — ^but the notice of these is sufficient fijr our presen^ 

E urpose. Ad to tlic future destiny of man, the ’S^nds -i^pl^ 
ut firmly cherish the belief that the soul 
may animate an endless succession of hunum .$lie^ 

total absence oi nxij poetically embellished ^ 

bling those of the classical Tartarus axkd 
rsoZ antiquity of their system. 

That the position which we haveiiai^ed'^ll^^^^ 
their system is the right one, is cOrfifemed' ^ 
marks. In his view of society , in re- 

marks, that when the territory of a triba^^'jjM^ ceased to be 
its property, and individuals acquired paa^cfiiiil^lgbts or estates 
which they cultivated for their use, aild^ to their 

posterity, it was a natural conscqiieoCb^f tb$l^^^|i)anBers, that 
thgee advancements were often regard^, 
asjthe usurpations of the powerfiu on tlm 
Assure us that it happened in Cbetf^ldad 
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land^marhs which had been fixed to distinguish the boundaries 
of properties, were frequently removed or destroyed. It seem- 
ed at first like an encroachment on the rights of the people 
generally, that lands which, of old, pastured indifferently the 
cattle of successive occupiers, should be allotted to the use and 
convenience of private ineii^ It was, accordingly, not merely 
necessary to make laws to prevent the violation of private 
rights, but, what is curious and worthy (jf special note, even 
the termini or land-mnrkii, that they rnigljit remain uiiremoved 
for the prcsorviitioTi and separation of }>ropcrty, were exalted 
into dirindies ^ — or a god of Limits was imaghiecl to preside over 
them all. Xow, as regards this i)articular subject, this is pre- 
cisely the ci\il and religious condition of the Khonds at the 
present day. In tlie natural progress of m’lmitive civil society 
they had reached the ixiiiit where indWidual appropriation of 
territory became desiral»le and in?vital)le. In the natural 
progress of religious degeneraey they had, at the same time, 
reached the point at wliieli every loved or dreaded object known 
to them Avas fancied to be a god, or animated, actuated, and 
presided over by a distin(‘t divinity. From the coincidence of 
these tw'o points, civil and religious, a god of Limits was th^ 
spontaneous growth. And, as the Khond &ystem soon became 
fixed and stationary, avc find the same earnest and devoted* 
homage aw^arded to that deity now, wdiicli was rendered more 
than two thousand years ago. 

Again, the religious condition of the Khonds admirably 
accords wdth the Scripture account of man’s origin, fall, and 
departure from God. Ilumc in liis Essays, declares that‘s poly- 
theism” was the original faith — and that, ho^vcver high we may 
mount up into antiquity, no marks, no symptoms of any more 
perfect religion” are to be found. The Bible declares that 

monotheism” w'as the original faith, and authentic history as 
well as the mythologies of all lands incontestibly prove that, the 
higher we mount up into antiquity, we find the clearer traces 
of a primitive belief in the unity and omnipotence of One 
Supreme Being. This has been proved with redundant evidence 
by Cudworth, in his great work on theTLnteliectual System of 
the Universe. And now, we may fetch an additional item of 
evidence from the creed of the Khonds, which, however poly- 
theistic, distinctly admits and recognises the existmee of One 
Supreme Being — Thai this Being should be vague and undefined 
in to attributes is what we must have expected; lor, havii% 
once turned away from Him and His woismp, it was unavoiiL 
able that they should gradually cease to .know who or whatjle 
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was. Moreover, having turned away from Him with aversion, 
under the convictions of a guilty conscience — beholding Him 
only as an avenging God, ready to execute the retributions of 
inflexible justice, while they had lost the knowledge or sure 
guarantee of his readiness to pardon and restore, — was it not 
equally natural and unavoidable that they should, as is actually 
the case, be tempted, by their own corruptions and criminal 
fears, to regard the Supreme as a Being of essential malignity, 
and not, as he truly and gloriously is, a JBeing of essential Good- 
ness ? Mr. Mill and others, unable to deny the fact so heed- 
lessly set aside by Hume, and so solidly demonstrated by 
Cudworth, yet apparently unwilling to admit some of the 
consequences fairly, logjcally, and necessarily involved in it, 
inasmuch as these run«counter to their own favorite theory of 
the rise and progress of natj^ral religion, would fain attempt Jp 
account for it by an hypothesis of their own. Granting that 
such elevated expressions as the Greatest,” the Supreme,” 
the One,” " the One Eternal God,” have, in point of lact, 
been in use among tribes sunk in barbarism, at the very time 
when they spoke of r/fr/m/ gods, thoir counsels, operations and 
worship, in terms so incoherent, ridiculous and degrading, that, 
to borrow the language of Hume, they “resembled more the 
filaysome whimsies of monkeys in human shape than the serious 
asseverations of a being who dignifies himself with the name of 
rational,” — freely granting all this, they would endeavour to ac- 
count for the phenomenon, by saying, that the language of a 
people often out-runs their ideas — and that such high sounding 
epithets may be the unmeaning flatteries which rude and igno- 
rant minds, quivering on the pinnacle of hope or reeling in a 
hurricane of terror, have learned to heap* on the mysterious 
Being who Is the Supreme Object of their terror or their hope. 
But, how much more accordant with the known constitution of 
the human mind, the indubitable &cts of history, the authorita- 
tive record of Divine Truth, to say, that language, more stable 
than fleeting thought, has often out-^Uoed pHmithB idem — that, in 
losing sight of the chanwter of the true -IsMiiikind would 
still continue to invest the objects of their ftuev and worship, 
with many of the attributes which i^ly belonged to Hhn 
alme ^ — and that the terms and expressions, r0pr^eatative''of 
thei^, ought to be viewed as the venerably relics of a li|mguage, 
which was once the vehicle of conceptioBs eorresj^cpideBt 
subUmity, Eke antique caskets of rare wdrlonamlnp^tlittt had 
^ once been Ao tenement of pretnous jewcb mi nMM ? 

* Once more, M is interestuig to fO&e WmbA a 
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primeval chaos, and the institution of the rite of sacrifice, as 
thoroughly accordant with the Mosaic history. Such facts and 
rites, and all other similar remains of heathen antiquity are but 
the “disjecta membra” — the severed, mangled, and scattered 
fragments — of primitive revelation and primitive inslitutions. 
That, in the course and progress of growing ignorance and 
degeneracy, divinely revealed facts and emb^ied truths and 
typical observances, should, in passing from one age or people 
to another, amid tlie varying tempers, dispositions, humours and 
designs of men, gradually assume such various disguises and 
exhibit such various alterations iu regard to outward form, 
visogjp and com])lexion, Jis to leave but few marks and traces of 
their real original, is what every candid and thoughtful mind 
would at once anticipate. Even in coiintriep where traditive 
facts and truths have not been couched under the veil of ingeni- 
ous fables, or obscured by elaborate^ction, or distorted by the 
embellishments of allegory, or overlaid by the luxuriance of 
poetic drapery, — evtui tliere, siudi facts and truths must, from 
the very nature of things, become fainter and fainter by every 
transfusion from generation to generation. And revealed 
truths being once forgotten, either in part or as regards their 
essential integrity, human reason, far from being able to discovSr 
them when absolutely unknown, has ever shewm Itself utterly 
insufficient to recover them, even when not wholly lost. From 
the first, the great truth, that “ without shedding of blood 
there is no remission” was clearly made known. And expiation 
for sin by sacrifice w as ordained to prefigure the Lamb of God, 
slain in decree and type from the foimdation of the world, till 
such time as lie, the great anti-type, came and did away sin 
and its typical expiations by the sacrifice of himself. The 
appointed memorial of tlie “great satisfaction” has, in its 
outward form, been preserved by the Kfaoiids and almost all 
other people ; though the internal import and aignificancy of 
it have, in die course of ages, been obscured or lost. Yea, 
such has been the singular strength of the expectation of 
benefits likely to accrue from the shedding of blood, that the 
most precious oblations — those of human hlood — have been, 
as among the Khonds, constantly and largely offered. But, as 
the sacrifice of the Divine Redeemer for the sins of men is, ^ 
ought to he, the end and scope of other aacrificses, and thatiby 
which alone they ar^ennobled and rendered worthy of Divme 
inatitution, it surely behoves us, who know the truth, to go 
forth unto every rerion, proclaiming with the intrepid fore- 
runner of the jg^eat Mesriidi, “Behold the of that 
taketh away the sins of tha world.” 
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In now bringing our marred statements and remarks on the 
subject of the Khonds to a conclusion, we may, as on a former 
occasion, for the sake of the general reader and in order -to 
render ^he matter still more intelligible, remind him of the 
state and condition of the German and Celtic tribes, as 
delineated by the masterly pen of Tacitus ; since, between 
these ancient tribes, and the modern Khonds, there may be 
traced, in regard to certain leading features, a very striking 
parallelism. 

When, however, the German and Celtic tribes are thus 
named collectively, it must be borne in remembrance, that, sepa- 
rately and in detail, these did exhibit, even at cotemporac^ous 
periods, the most unequal degrees, wlietlier of savagism or of 
demi-civilization. Bofli these extremes seem to find their types 
in the Fcnni and the Chauci. The picture of tlie farmery as pour- 
trayed by Tacitus, is substantially as followa ; — “ Their^iondi- 
tion was that of unmitigated rudeness ; most savage 

fierceness they had joined the most abject pow^ty ; they had no 
arms, no horses, no religion ; they themselves in the 

skins of beasts, fed at times on herbage, imd slept on the earth ; 
their chief dependence was on their «fbws, and having no iron, 
they pointed them with bones; -Ihe women ac;companied the 
•men to the chase ; a covering, inwrought with boughs, was all 
the shelter which defended their infants from the rigour of the 
seasons and the ferocity of animals ; these courses of oarbarous- 
nees, this melancholy sadness they preferred to the fatigue of 
cultivating the earth and of building houses — to the agitations 
of hope and fear attendant on a care of their own fortunes, and 
on a connection with those of others ; unapprehensive of any 
danger from men, and awed by no terror of the gods, they had 
reached a state which is nearly unattainable to all human 
endeavours — ^the being entirely without a wish.” Of the lottery 
or Chauci, the picture is well nigh the reverse : — “ They were 
an improved and an illustrious nation, and supported their 
greatness by their probity ; they not only possessed but appro- 
priated and replenished an extensive territory ; they were lovers 
of peace and quiet, and contemners of avarice and ambition ; 
they provoked no wars, engaged in no incursions or robberies ; 
what may be considered a certain proof of their power and 
valour, they preserved their Buperiority, without having recourse 
to injuiies and oppressions; when call^ upon, however, by the 
exigency of their affairs, they werC not slow to take arms and 
tolevyamiies; they were rich in men and in horses, andin 
war maintained their reputation.^ Between the tmperior csl^ 
tivation of the latter and the savlige rudeness of uie former, 
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the great majority of the Germanic tribes occupied a somewhat 
intermediate position. It is chiefly^ though not exclusively, 
between these middle tribes and the Khonds that the paralleliem 
obtains, as regards the more general lineaments an^ more 
distinguishing particulars that constitute their respective na- 
tional idiosyncraoies. ^ 

And if, in both, are to be found certain natural qualities that 
would not dishonour the life of civilization, why should any 
one be surprized ? Men, not under the dominion of that grace 
which alone can truly regenerate and transform, are, morally 
and spiritually, every where substantially the same. They may, 
under the refining influenros of arts and science, learn to veil, 
cloak, or varnish what is evil; but they cannot eradicate its 
root and principle in the heart. True religion, in the hands of 
the Almighty Spirit of God, can alone achieve this. And the 
civilization, which would result froifl such triumjdis of omni- 
potent energy, could alone be styled perfect Hitherto no 
perfect civilization has gladdened any region of earth. The 
civilization merely of arts and science may co-exist with the 
utmost extent of moral depravity. Even where partially 
aided, and it has never yet been more than partially aided, by 
true religion, it wears but a motley and checquered aspect. 
If it has its distinctive blessings, it has its distinctive evils 
too; if it has its peculiar virtues, it has also its peculiar 
vices ; if it has its special advantages, it has ,its special dis- 
advantages ; if it has its great gains, it has its great drawbacks 
and losses ; if it has its unrivalled triumphs, it has its no less 
signal defeats. Always and every where ; in all nations, ages, 
and climes; in all stages and degrees of social progression or 
retrogression ; and under every successive dispensation whe- 
ther of Providence or of Grace, — the present system is a 
mixed one — a compound of varied abatements, deductions, and 
compensations — a pre-ordained scheme of reciprocal counterba*^ 
lancings. It is only in heaven that we can expect good without 
any mixture of evil ; only in hell, evil without any mixture of 
go^. 

Let US, then glance for a moment at some of the leading 
points in the parallel between the modem Khonds and the old 
Germanic and Celtic tribes. 

Unpossessed of money, like the old Germans, and like tbem 
unpractised in commercial and other lucrative pursuits, the nu>-< 
dern Ehondsi uneontaminated by the bade grovelling spirit of; 
ooretousness aud meTcenary accumulation, often exhibit % 
^nerosity of conduct, and a free, open hearty and even^ 
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romantic hospitality, in the entertainment whether of friends 
or of foes, which the cold calculating selfishness of refined 
luxurious manners may greatly modify or wholly banish the 
abodes pf civilized society. Unacquainted, like the old Ger- 
mans, with handicraft or operative professions, the modern 
Khonds are exempt from the temptation of resorting to the 
little arts and tricks of complaisance which are apt to dimi- 
nish the sense of self-respect and generate the spirit of un- 
manly dependence. — Hence, probably, much of that unimpaired 
vigor of mind, that consciousness of self-importance, that 
stateliness of demeanour, which, disdaining the drudgery of 
any servile occupation, go to form the ingredients of natural 
dignity. Distinguished, like the old Germans, by the simplicity 
of tlieir diet, expelling hunger without ostentation or any 
studied preparation of food ; like them too, the modern Khonds 
are proportionally interiiperate in satisfying their thirsf. — 
The results also are seemingly the same ; — the remark of 
Tacitus being alike true of both, viz. that when supplied to 
their desire with intoxicating liquid, they are no less invinci- 
ble in vice than in valour — and that, in the heat of their dis- 
putations and riot and disgraceful debauch, the dagger is often 
wont to deform with blood the meetings of friendship and 
business.” Endowed, like the old Germans, wdth the spirit 
of a dauntless personal bravery, like them too, the Khonds 
are ever prone to deceive and circumvent — ever prone to bring 
their courage into suspicion by the artifices of that cunning 
which is the wisdom of weakness, and of that system of etrata- 

f jm and surprize which is the ordinary resource of cowardice. 

unctiliouB, like the old Germans, in the administration of 
justice within the bounds of their own tribes, like them, the 
Khonds recognize no natural rights beyond their own frontiers ; 
— those acts of theft and robbery, depredation and pillage^ 
which, wUhin^ would be i«mrded as great crimes and punished 
with Outmost severity, being, if committed without^ extolled 
as virtues that ensure ^eatness and renown — Hence a ^and 
obliquity in the sense of moral justice, and a grand confusion 
in the perception of the rights and privileges of our common 
humanity. Guided, like the old Gennans, by the impulses of 
affection, appetite and passion, rather than by any rules of con- 
ventional poUtessey or any systematised scheme or code of laws, 
the Khonds, as mights priori be expected, manifest the stran- 
gest and apparently the most cxiatimietmy qttalitiea,~varying 
^ith every breath and breeze and gale of nunneutary feeling.— 
Hence their alternate acts of beneficence and horrid cruehy ; 
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their bursts of magnaaiiinity succeeded by despicable meanness ; 
their fits of heroic honour and plottings of basest treachery ; 
their gentleness under the domestic roof and their fierceness 
in the field ; the graceful amenities of their friendship ^and the 
terrible ferocities of their enmity ; the glowing ardours of their 
love and the deadly resentments of their hate. Acoustomed, 
like the old Germans, to treat their women, for the most part, 
with consideration and respect, to regard them rather as equals 
and helpmates than as drudges and slaves, to consult them in 
their private and public affairs, and to admit them freely to 
feasts and general assemblies, the Khonds, at times, exhibit 
some of the gentler and kindlier amities of life, strangely efflores- 
cing on the frame-work of a character, ordinarily sturdy and 
stern, often perfectly ferocious — as If in imitation of the beaute- 
ous flowerets that expand their gayest Glossoms, and exhale 
their sweetest perfume, over the rou^ and rugged face of the 
steep-frowning precipices of their own native hills. Characterized 
like the old Germans, by their equality of social estate and their 
identity of professional employment, the Khonds are animated by 
a pervading sense of their own separate individual person^ 
importance. — Hence much of their towering pride, and loftiness 
of bearing, and wild passion for independence ; hence one reasoof 
why personal qualities become the chief foundation of ordinary* 
distinction, and the ground of election to the principal oflBces 
within the hereditary lines of the chieftainship or patriarchate ; 
hence, too, their claim to unrestrained freedom of speech in 
the expression of sentiment — their prescriptive right to be 
regard^ all alike as legislators and judges, to be present at 
the patriarchal councils, to take a share in the public asaein«- 
blie^ and so overrule every discussion that the Heads, Chiefs^ 
or Abbayas, instead of controlling the popular will, ever feel 
constrained in reality to respect and bend to it. Habituated, 
Hke the old German and Celtic tribes, to be ever prepared to 
meet the most sudden call to the battle-field, the Khonds 
swiftly respond to the “patriarch’s arrow of summons” while 
it shoots athwart their wild mountain domain. And as, with 
winged speed, it flies from crag to crag and vale to vale, ex- 
citing stormy joys, and burning zeal for tribeship, and panting 
hopes of war’s red honours, how strikingly are we reminded of 
similar scenes in the land of our fathers, ere yet the gospel voice 
of peace on earth and *good will to the <mildren of men bed 
taught its “ savage clans and roving barbarians” to torn tlu^r 
swords into plough-shores and tfaw sneftrs into 
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hooks — to hang the trumpet in the haJl and study war no 
morel” Strange, indeed, that the description of the wonted 
gatherings of the Scottish clans at the signal of the fiery cross 
should,^ with a slight change of names of places and natural 
products, be alike applicable to the warlike gatherings of the 
Indian Khonds 1 — yet so it is ! — 

" Not faster o’er thy heathery breeze, 

, speeds the midnight blaze, 

Rushing, in conflagration strong. 

The deep ravines and dells along, 

Wrapping thy cliffs in purple glow. 

And reddening the dark lakes below ; 

Not faster speeds it, nor so far. 

As o’er thy heaths the noise of war. 

Each ^^alley, each sequestered glen. 

Mustered its little horde of men. 

That met, a# torrents from the height 
In Highland dale their streams unite. 

Still gathering, as they pour along, 

A voice more loud, a tide more strong ; 

Till at the rendezvous they stood 
By hundreds, prompt for blows and blood ; 

Each trained to arms since life began. 

Owning no tie but to his clan, 

No oath, but by his Chieftain’s hand, 

No law, but ’s command.” 


Having, like all heathen nations, lost sight of the true God, 
the irrepressible sentiments of tlie soul must nee^s have an 
outlet and an object in the fabrication of some fiiUp deity or 
deities instead; but having, like the ancient Crpmans, been 
arrested, and, as it were, stereotyped^ at the earli^ and simplest 
stage of religious degeneracy, the KhoBda;^ to ibis day, i^tain 



or of Ae powers that are su^iosed to aainwte then — eadh trttw 
aatnially giving pre>nnmenoe to the irnilihtr object or power 
from wm^ it was led to believe it to hope ror, or 

most to dread. Like the old Gi«nnaD4» 'im 0&mt branches of 


the great Celto-Scythio family, who temples and no 

vinUe ima^ of their elemenw godt^ to retire, 

for the oel^ration of their horrid orgiwiiiOil''4>0 inunolatkm of 
the god-devoted captives tdto in WNiy. iMo thegloonBiest 
reoessee of the embowering fotei^ mity evor 

rerided, no bard ever sang, no b«»t » gentle 

z^hyr ever played, nor even the lighti^ nmi • pM* 
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Bftge,” * — the BLhondfl, even now, have no temples and no visible 
images of their elemental gods, but resort, in phrenzied multi- 
tudes, to the consecrated groves that are drenched with the 
blood of human sacrifice and haunted with the dreaded ghosts 
of miserable victims untimely slain I 

But it is needless to pursue the parallelism any farther. 
Enough, we trust, has been laid to create and deepen a general 
interest in behalf of the Khonds, as one of the most singular and 
important of all the remnants of our aboriginal Indian races. 
Indeed, wc know not whether a more striking or remarkable 
type of our common humanity is any whore else to be found 
among the Avide-spread realms of barbarism. And then, — they 
are our own neighbours ; yea, and many of' them now our own 
f(*llow-subjects — subjects of the crown of Imperial Britain. 
This consideration alone ought greatly to*enhance the feeling 
of interest in their favour, and to predispose every generous 
mind to hail Avith unmingled satisfaction the measures which 
have been proposed and adopted by the British Government 
with a vieAv to bring them Avithin the pale of civilization. The 
nature and success of these measures, so highly creditable, as 
regards the disinterested zeal Avhlcli originated and the un- 
wearied activity Avhich has continued to prosecute them, we* 
purpose in a future number largely to develope. And a pleasant , 
task it will be to shew, Iioav, — amid the crash of dynasties and 
the revolutions of empire, the horrors of Avar and the devasta- 
tion of provinces, — the Briti^h Government has been silently pur- 
suing towards a barbarous people, unnoticed and unknoAvn, an 
ameliorative course of action Avhose distinguisliing characteris- 
tics are those of benevolence and peace. 


* The cUuibal reader will not fail to recal to remembrance the striking deserip- 
Uon. of the Maasilian grov^ in Lucan's Pharsalia, B. III. 

Lucus erat, loogo nunquam violatus absTo, 

Obscurum eingens eonnexis aera ramls. 

Hand non mriculn Panes, nemorumque potentes 
Bylvani Numphasque tenent, sed barbara ritu 
Sacra Deum, atructe aacris Tefalibas are ; 

Omnis et humanis Instrata cruoribus arbos. 
nils et Toluorea metunnt msistere ramis, 

£t lusttis reeabare fere : nec ventus in illas 
Incubuit silvas. exouasaque nnbibus atrU 
Fulgura. 
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AjRT. IL — !• Despatches of the Marquis of Wellesley. Alim 

and €o. 1836. 

2. Ro^vjcKs Annals of the College. Calcutta^ 1819. 

3. 03id Regulations of the College of Fort William^ 1841. 

iA4ftpRT time ago a sketch was attempted of the embryo 
civilian in the place where his English education is terminated, — 
the studies to which he was called, the use he made 0^ ttiem, and 
the dangers moral, intellectual, and physical, to which he waa 
exposed. We would fain draw attention once more to the same 
individual, but in a sphere somewhat enlarged, as not wholly 
emancipated from the thraldom of pen and dictionary, but yet 
fairly ranked as a citizen of the world : standing on the shore of 
the great ocean with the fi^st act of his life concluded, t>ut the 
serious business of the drama yet uncoinmcnced. 

The consideration of this topic naturally leads us to that 
institution which forms the heading of our subject : and it will 
hardly be deemed incongruous if Ve go back to unroll its fasti 
from the very first. The year ivhicli marked the commeiice- 
, ment of the present century was also that of the final establish- 
ment of the College of Fort William*, and its consolidation is 
inseparably linked with a name under whose auspices some of 
the highest triumphs of Indian battles and Indian statesmanship 
— of the pen and the sword — have been made matter of history. 
When we read of the acts of the Marquis of Wellesley, with a 
calm and unprejudiced view of the series of events which led 
him to enlarge our Indian empire, wc are compelled to bow in 
admiration before the comprehensive grasp of that master mind, 
and to praise the skilful hand which guided the helm in the 
closet, or the council with equal boldness and dexterity. But 
when we read what the great statesman tarifo, when we are let 
in to see the working of tliegr^t machinery, and the tasfflled 
skein of threads which, uc^er that gai(hiig hand, fell, a; % a 
natural consequence, into tte most Iwid order and reguimty, 
we then become for the fivst time f^vare of the vast range of 
sulnects comprehended by greatest Goveuoor-General that 
India has yet known. Be0l|ied tpO or too little 

for him : no topic so vast wt m maet^im non^ so trivud 
as to escape him. Whilst his csonceotrated in 

foilii^ the wiles of Tipnoo, or seegret hsSuenoe 

of his ambassadors at the Isle of 

' ' ^ ‘ 

* The Uw for its fonndAtifin wu dsted Che 4th of Mty MO, tht fti# 
of the reduction of Setingo|>stiu]q, 
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<^oul(l select from the ranks of the Indian army the deserving 
officer most calculated for a different diplomatic appointment 
Here, he was writing, in the plain forcible language which the 
occasion demanded, his thanks for the victory of Lasswari, and 
the consequent overthrow of Scindiah’s power ; tliere, he could 
find a tear for the death of a fiivourite charger, and a lament for 
the gallant steed which had so long carried him safely in the 
field.* Whether his energies were directed to quelling the 
thousand and one intrigues of the independant native states, or 
to the improvement of the whole system of administradmi at 
Fort St. George, or to beautifying the town of Calcutta and 
reforming its police, or to the establishment of a Sudder 
Adawlut on a firm and lasting basis — wc are lost in admiration 
of the mind which could with equal facility rise to the exposition 
of great and stirring events, or desceml witliout loss of dignity 
to the illustration of the minutest details : adorning all it 
handled : investing the meanest subjects with a grace peculiar- 
ly its own : keenly alive to all the changes of* the great empire 
under its sway, and no less acutely sensible of the pleasures of 
literature, and the sweet reminiscences of early studies, — com- 
manding and energetic when roused into action, dignified and 
majestic when it sunk into repose. The historian, to whom the 
task of weighing men and events calmly and dispassionately 
has been entrusted, may with justice be disposed to place the 
public actions of a Governor on the same scales as he would his 
personal and private morality : he must feel, in the language of 
Lord Brougham, that there is nothing like a “set off” in morals, 
and that the viceroy and the individual, the domestic and the 
imperial rule, must be tested by one and the same unbending 
standard. But the w riter who delights to contemplate only the 
bright side of tlie picture, turns away not unwillingly from 
pronouncing the sentence of condemnation : — ^he quits the gi-im 
visaged appearance of war and its sometimes slender pretexts, 
for uie unpretending claims of the mutx artes and the t)lt»odless 
triumphs ef peace. Eariy in July in the year eighteen hun* 
dred,t the Marquis of Wellesley forwarded to the Court of 

♦ “ I grim for the low of my poor friend Old Port 1 have Ifttely reedtved some 

fine horsea from ArabU :• 011 ^ if not two of rvhioh 1 hope be eervkeahle to 

you. 1 shall iinmedi%m\jr bpdeavour to send one to you.** The above allud^ to 
General Labe’s favounte sbarger^ which was killed under tISm at l^e battle 
Laaswaii 31st 1808. lie .was given to the Oom|natul^4s«Gbi«»f h» ih^\ 

t Tlbtb find notice of hU intenticn to found a new College, wo find in a letter datefi . 
24th October addies^ to the Right Hon. J^insba. It is 

'«^IUijbfii}tt neensaari4oapp^ adopt wMhput deh» a<" idiM ibr 

the improvement gf tftc civil service at ^engal ia a moat point. 
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Directors his bold and comprehensive sketch of the College of 
Fort William, over which, though still-born, we may be allowed 
to linger for a moment. 

We cannot refrain, in justice to the noble author and his sub- 
ject, from making lar^e quotations from this most masterly and 
elaborate minute. The following, are its opening passages : — 

The British possessions in India now constitute one of the most ex- 
tensive and populous empires in the world. The immediate administration 
of the government of the various provinces and nations composing this 
empire is principally confided to the European civil servants of the East 
India Company. Those provinces, namely, Bengal, Behar, Orissa, and 
Benares, the Company’s Jaghire in the Carnatic, the northern Circars, the 
Baramahal, and other districts ceded by the peace of Seringapatam, in 1 792, 
which are under the more immediate and direct administration of the 
European civil servants pf the Company, are acknowledged to form the 
most opulent and flourishing parts of India ; in which property, life, civil 
order and religious liberty are rfcore secure, and the iieople enjoy a^^larger 
portion of the benefits of good government, than any other country in this 

Q uarter of the globe. The duty and policy of the British Government in 
ndia therefore require that the system of confiding the immediate exercise 
of every branch and department of the government to Europeans, educated 
in its own service, and subject to its own direct control, should be diffused 
as widely as possible, as well with a view to the stability of our own inter- 
lests, as to the happiness and welfare of our native subjects, lliis principle 
formed the basis of the wise and benevolent system introduced by Lord 
Cornwallis, for the improvement of the internal government of the provinces 
immediately subject to the Presidency of Bengal. 

In proportion to the extension of this beneficial system, tluk^ties of the 
European civil servants of the East India Company are beccfftie of greater 
magnitude and importance ; the denominations of writer, feetOTi Snd ncf- 
chant, by which the several classes of the civil service aft siiU dfls^gUlthBdL 
are now utterly inapplicable to the nature and extent of the dtttMsdiacWgft^ji 
and of the occupations pursued by the civil servants of the Compatiy- 


tli« sdfBiiuittratiMi of juatice. and even of the colloctloB of menne tlnoi^oat the prpvlaoee 
affords a paiaftil example of the Lnefficacy of the best eode of laws to weiuie the happiiiMi 
of t|ie pe^e, unl«M due proTuion has been made to enauae a proper of men qaaittsd 

to adxnLatatcr those laws in their different branches and UejMUflaaftiila, Hits evu ia felt 
■evereiy la ever}- pari ofthia government, and it rises pifodi|Millf ^hiMMdsfeet a 
and fdoutain-heod of the service— I mean the education and fsidy flitiht of thp young JSsn^ 
men ftenl hither in the capacity of writers. My opinion.sitev A|U SMSmtloit on the M&mli 
decided, that the writers, on their first arrival m lodM shquW bfxnhMMl Mr a} 
two ur three years to the rules and diaeipline of amatfeoflMite lottiMWSn at, the 
Roveminent. In such an institution they might aUalti the j|nm||dlKhH^ 

Fanguages oeceMary fur their respective statiotti, together Vim' vM Of genetai'lpv. 

those of the Mahommedan and Hindn Oodes. and toe voloiiillOili HKttItffiinBa tMUMtsdoy' Vhe 

sii|^tl|S oeovinites : 


languages oeceMary fur their respective statums, togetocr 
those of the Mahommedan and Hindn Oodes. and tfievolu 
Govemor-Oeneral in Council fak tlie admiuMation otjui 
otter hranehea of knowtedge, also, suitable to their loftM' 



habits 0f activi». regularity and decency fonaed hiatfad 
debanehery, and vulgarity now too apt 
m'mmf age into the interior parta ot i 
ladlteniiers among the coarse vices a 
tUsioidc fiother at the presesit, huen 
nxly petlod. But now i wish to infor 
I intend, without waiting fbr orders C 
Cuientta, | have alieadj taken 
to earry mv nlaishrto efltet with ! 
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To dispense justice to millions of people of various lanjjuages, manners, 
usarres and religions ; to administer a vast and complicated system of reve- 
nue throughout districts equal m extent to some of the most considerable king- 
doms in Europe; to maintain civil order m one of the most populous and liti- 
gious regions of the world ; these are now the duties of the larger proportion 
of the civil servants of the Company. The senior merchants composing the 
five Courts of Circuit and Appeal under the Presidency of Bengal exercise m 
each of those Courts a jurisdiction of greater local extent applicable to a larger 
population, and occupied in the determination of causes infinitely more intri- 
cate and numerous than that of any regularly constituted courts of justice in 
any part of Europe. The senior or junior merchants, employed in the several 
magistracies and Zillah Courts, the writers or factors filling the stations of 
registers and assistants to the several courts and magistiates, exercise in 
different degrees, functions of a nature, either purely judicial, or intimately 
connected with the administration of the police, and with the maintenance of 
the peace and good order of their respective districts. Commercial or mer- 
cantile knowledge, is not only unnecessary throutfliout every branch of the 
judicial department, but those civil servants wli-j are invested with the 
powers of magistracy, or attached to the judicial department in any ministerial 
capacity, although bearing the denomination of merchants, factors or writers, 
are bound by law, and by, the solemn obligation of an oath, to abstain from 
every commercial and mercantile pursuit ; the mercantile title which they 
hear, not only affords no description of their duty, but is entirely at variance 
with it. 

The pleadings in the several courts, and all important judicial transactions, 
are conducted in the native languages. The law which the Company’s judged 
are hound to administer throughout the countrj^ is not the law of England, ■ 
but that law to which the natives had long been accustomed under their 
former sovereigns, tempered and mitigated by the voluminous regulations 
of the Governor-General in Council, as well as by the general spirit of the 
British constitution. These observations are sufficient to prove, that no 
more arduous or complicated duties of magistracy exist in the world, no 
Qualifications more various, or more comprehensive, can be imagined than 
those which are required from every British subject, who enters the seat of 
judgment within the limits of the Company's empire in India. 

To the administration of the revenue, many of the preceding observations, 
will apply with equal force ; the merchants, factors and writers, employed 
in this department also, are bound by law to abjure the mercantile denomi- 
nation appropriated to their respective classes m the Company’s service; 
nor is it possible for a collector of the revenue, or for any civil servant 
’ employed under him, to discharge his duty with common justice, either to 
the st&te, or to the people, unless he shall be conversant in the langnage, 
mannecs, and usages of the country ; and in the general principles of the 
law, as administered in the several courts of justice. In addition to the 
ordinary judicial and executive functions of the Judges, Magistrates, and 
Collectors, the Judges and Magistrates occasionally act in the capacity of 
Governors of thesr mpi^ve districts, employing the military, and exercis- 
ing other extensiyf powers. The Judges, Magistrates, and Collectors are 
also respectively retired ^by law to propose, from time to time, to 
Governor-Qeiieral in Council, such amendments ci the existing laws^ opr 
siich laws as may amirar to them to be necessary for the welfare anfl 
good goTernmi^ of their respective districts. In this view the ciiril 
servmita empSo^fed in the dqiaxImentB of Jodkaaure and Revenue constitute 
a species of snnordiQate legislativf council to the'^k>^!iSSik>r-0 m C^n- 

cdi and jdso form a chaemdi communicatio&) by ^ich tiie fiovemment 
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ought to be enabled, at all times, to ascertain the wants and wishes of 
the people, llie remarks applied to these two main branches of the civil 
service, namely, those of Judicature and Revenue, are at least equally 
forcible in their application to those branches which may be described 
under thfi general terms of the Political and Financial Department compre- 
hending the offices of Chief Secretary, the various stations in the Secretary’s 
office, in the Treasury, in the office of A<;pountant-General, together urith all 
the jmbhc officers employed in conducting the current business at the seat 
of Government. To these must be added the Diplomatic branch, including 
the Secretary in the political department, and the several residencies at the 
Courts of our dependent and tributary Princes, or of other native powers 
of India. 

It is certainly desirable, that all these stations should be filled by the civil 
servants of the Company : it is equally evident, that qualifications are 
required in each of these stations, either wholly foreign to commercial 
habits, or far exceeding the limits of a commercial education. 

Even that dejiaitmeni of this empire, which is denominated exclusively 
commercial, requires knowledge and habits different, in a considerable 
degree, from those which form the mercantile character in Europe ; nor can 
the Company’s investment ever be conducted wilh the greatest possible 
advantage and honour to themselves, or with adequate justice to their sub* 
jects, unless their commercial agents shall possess many of the qualifications 
of statesmen, enumerated in the jireceding obser\'ations. ITie manufacturers, 
and other industrious classes, wliose yiroductive labour is the source of the 
investment, bear so great a proyiortion to the total population of the Com- 
fpany’s dominions, that the general happiness and prosperity of the country 
must essentially depend on the conduct of the commercial servants employed 
in providing the investment : their conduct cannot be answerable to such a 
charge, unless they shall be conversant in the native languages, and in the 
customs and manners of the people, as well as m the laws by which the 
country is governed. Ihe peace, order, and welfare of whole provinces may 
be materially affected by the malversations, or even by the ignorance and 
errors of a commercial resident, whose management touches the dearest and 
most valuable interests, and enters into the domestic concerns of numerous 
bodies of people, active and acute from habitual industry, and jealous 
of any act of power injurious to their proprietors, or contrary to their 
prriuaices and customs. 

The Civil Servants of the English East India Company, therefore, canjno 
longer be considered as the agents of a commercial concern. They are, in 
fact, the ministers and officers of a powerful sovereign ; thev must now be 
viewed in that capacity, with reference, not to their nominal, W to their real 
occupations. They are required to discharge the functions of Mfigistrates, 
Judges, Ambassadors, and Governors of provinces, in all the complicated 
and extensive relations of those sacred trusts and exalted stations, and under 
peculiar circumstances, which ^catly enhance the solemnity of eveiy public 
obligation, and aggravate the difficulty pf every public cbaive. Their duties 
are those of statesmen in every other ptift of the worli)„ mth no other cha- 
raeterisric differences than the obstacles opposed by an nfdavoprable climate, 
by foreign language, by the peculiar wges agd laws «f India, and by 
the manners of its inbabitanis. ’Pheir plaidies, the diadpSpte ^ ‘tlieir edu- 
cation, their habits of life, their manpm and 

so ordered and regulated as to establkh a just eonfinpM^j^NMween their 
personsd consideration, and the digistf '^and mWe 

stations, and to maintun a suScieot conestondeiiM bewien qwdiiiea* 
tioos and jbeir duties. Their ednolMii 4hotdd b» founded tit n fUMnul 
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knowledge of those branches of literature and science which form the basis 
of the education of persons destined to similar occupations in Europe. To 
this foundation should be added an intimate acquaintance with the history, 
languages, customs and manners of the people of India, with the Mahoni- 
inedan and Hindu codes of law and religion, and with the political and 
commercial interests and relations of Great Britain in Asia. They should 
be regularly instructed in the principles and system which constitute the 
foundation of that wise code of regulations and laws enacted by the Gover- 
nor-General in Council for the purpose of securing to the people of this 
empire the benefit of the ancient and accustomed laws of the country, 
.administered in the spirit of the British constitution. They should be well 
informed of the true and sound principles of the British constitution, and 
sufficiently grounded in the geneial principles of ethics, civil jurisprudence, 
the law oi' nations, and general history, in order that they may be enabled 
to discriminate tlic characteristic difference of the several codes of law 
administered witbm the British Empire m India, and practically to combine 
the spirit of each m the ibspeiisation of justice, and the maintenance of 
order and good government. Finally, their early habits should be so 
formed, as to establish in their minds such* solid foundations of industry, 
])rudence, integrity, and religion, as should effectually guard them against 
those temptations and coirnptions with which the nature of this climate, 
and the peculiar depravity of the jieople of India, will surround and 
Uhsail them in every station, especially upon their first arrival in India. 
Tlie early diseijilme of the service should be calculated to counteract the 
delects of the climate and vices of the people, and to form a natural barrier 
against habitual indolence, dissipation, and licentious indulgence; the 
spirit of emulation, m honourable and useful pursuits, should be kindled 
and kept alive by the continual prospect of distinction and reward, of pro- 
fit and honour ; nor should any precaution be relaxed in India, which is 
deemed necessary in England, to furnish a sufficient supply of men quadified 
to fill the high offices of the State with credit to themselves and with 
advantage to the public. Without such a constant succession of men in the 
several branches and departments of this Government, the wisdom and 
benevolence of the law must prove vain and inefficient. Whatever course 
and system of discipline and study may be deemed requisite in England to 
secure an abundant and pure source for the efficient supply of the public 
service, the peculiar nature of our establishments in the East (so far from 
admitting any relaxation of those wise and salutary rules and restraints,) 
demands that they should be enforced with a degree of additional vigilance 
and care, proportioned to the aggravated difficulties of the civil service, and to 
the numerous hazards surrounding the entrance of public life in India. 

It is ninnecessary to enter into any examination of facts to prove, that no 
system of education, study, or discipline, now exists, either in Europe or in 
India, founded on the principles, or directed to the objects described in the 
preceding pages 

The Marqpiis next proceeds at great length to review the 
course through which the junior civil servants of the ^^t India 
Company then enter^ upon the important duties of theijr 
respective stations, and to examine whether the great body of 
the civil sematB of the East India Company, at any of the 
presldenoieer could at that time be deemed competent to dis- 
charge their arduous and oonjprehensive tru^ in a manner epr- 
respondent to the interests ^d honour of the Brititiii jMmenii 
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India, or to the prosperity and happiness of our native sub- 
jects.” 

From this lengthened review, the noble Marquis’ conclusion 
is !is‘ follows : — 

From the preceding discussion, it amiears, that the actual state of the 
Company's civil service in India is far removed fiom perfection or efficiency, 
and that the cause of this defect is to be found j'rincipall\% if not exclusively, 
in the defective education of the jiimoi civil servants, and m the insufficient 
discipline of the early stages of the service. The facts, which have been 
reviewed m the course of this discussion, furnish the mam principles on 
which an improved system of education and discipline may be founded with 
a view to secure the important ends of such an institution. 

The defects of the jiresent condition of the civil service may be comprised 
under the following heads . 

First, An erroneous sy^stem of education in Europe confined to commer- 
cial and mercantile studies. 

Secondly, The premature iisierriiption of a course of study judiirioiisly 
commenced m Europe. 

Tliirdly, The exposed and destitute condition of young men on their first 
arrival in India, and the want of a systematic guidance and established 
authority to regulate and control other moral and religious conduct in the 
early stages of the service. 

Fourthly, The want of a similar system and authority to prescribe and 
pnforce a regular course of study, under which the young men upon their 
arrival in India might he enabled to correct the errors, or to pursue and con- 
firm the adv'antagcs of their iCuropcan education, and to attain a knowledge 
of the languages, laws, usciges and customs of India, togetlier with such 
other branches of knowledge, as are requisite to qualify them for their seve- 
ral stations. 

Fifthly, The want of such regulations as shall establish a necessary and 
inviolable connection between promotion in the civil service, and the pos- 
session of those qualifications requisite {or the due discharge of the several 
civil stations. 

It is obvious, that an education esclostvely ^iiropefui, or Indian, would 
not afford an adequate remedy for such of , these ^ relate to the 

morals and studies of the East liidi%^ ^^^iqi^any’s seeifrante, and would not 
qualify them for the discharge of duMt^ot a mixed apd complicated nature, 
involving the combined principles tpf Asaetic and Iwropean policy and 
government. Their edncation must themtm be of a mixed nature, its 
foundation must be judiciously laid in .fagfimdj and the st;^)erati:ucture 
systematically completed in India." 

The Marquis next discusses the i^iieetion with respect to the 
proportion of time to be employed ill part of the education 
of the junior civil servants wliidh jdboald be appropriated to 
England^ and completed previotudy to tiieir departure in India. 
He then concludes his elaborate Mhiute w foUovfto ^ 

“Under all these circumstanoei, iSb» most dIUbenpw w »«idu- 
ous examination of all the important quottiDna muddmd III this pmr, 
determined the Govemor-General td loond a 'ColkiMKte at rWt 

William, by the annexed regulation. « 

Uhia reflation comprises all the friutedlsiital prindpbs of th| initttiiv 
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tion. TTie detailed statues for tbe internal diBCjpline and good government 
of the College will be framed gradually as circumstanres may leqiiire. 

A common table and apartments are to be provided in the College, for 
all the civil servants who may be attached to the establishment. 

The benefits of the establismeiit are extended to the junior civil servants 
of Fort St. "George and Hoinbay, who will be directed to pioceed to Fort 
William as soon as the accommodations requisite for their reception shall 
have been provided. 

This arrangement apjieared in every respect ])referable to the establish- 
ment of Colleges at both, or either of those Presidencies. Independently 
of the considerations of expense and other objections and impediments to 
the foundation of such Institutions at Fort St. George and Bombay, it is 
of essential importance, that the. education of all the civil servants of the 
(Joinpany should be uniform, and should be conducted under the imme- 
diate superintendence of that authonty, which is primarily responsible for 
the government of the whole of the British posseshions of India; and 
which must consequently be iiuj-st competent to jiidge of the nature and 
principles of the education winch may be more expedient for the public 
interests. 

It may be expected, that the operation oi tins part of the new institution 
will ulinnatcly extinguish all local lealousies and prejudices among the 
several Presidencies ; the political, moral, and religious principles of all the 
J^ntish Khtablihliments in Inrlia, will then be ticiived directly from one com- 
mon source; the civil scivice of Bengal is unquestionably furtlier advanced 
in every useful acquisition, and in every resjiect more regular and correct, 
than that of cither of the subordinate Presidencies : no more speedy or 
efficacious mode can be- deviled of diffusing throughout India, the taiulablA 
s})int of the service of Bengal, and of extending the benefit of improve-' 
inenls, which, under the new institution, iiid) be expected to make a rapid 
progress at the seat of the Supreme Government, than by rendering Fort 
William the centre of the education and discipline of the junior civil servants 
in India. 

Provision is made for admitting to the benefits of the Institution civil 
servants of a longer standing than three years (on their making application 
for that purpose) under such regulations as may be deemed advisable. The 
Institution may prove highly beneficial to many servants of this de- 
scription ; as many of them will be received on the establishment, as its 
funds and othet considerations may admit. 

Provision is also made for extending the benefits of the Institution to as 
many of the iunior military servants, as it may be found practicable to admit 
from allthe Presidencies. Essential benefits will result to the British armies 
in India^ from the annual introduction of a number of young Taen> well 
versed in the languages with which eveiy officer, but particularly Btose 
belonging to tbe native corps, ought to be acquainted. It is sdso of most 
essential importance to the army in India, that it should be composed of 
officers attached by regular instruction, and disciplined habits, the 
principles of morality, good order, and subordination. 

Further regulations are in the contemplation of the Governor-General, 
for the education of the cadets destined for the army in India, which sirill be 
conaectad intijaiiately with W present foundation. 

It cahnot he denied that, donsg the convulsums with which the doctrines 
of tiie Frettch j^volution have agitated the Continent of Europe, eremeoua 
prineiples of the same dangerous tendency had reached the min^ of aepee 
individuals fh the civil and military service of the Company, in India; end 
the ea well of politiea},,a8 of religious optniimfi, had been m s^hne 
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degfree unsettled. Tlie progfress of this mischief would at all times be aided 
by the defective and irregular education of the writers and cadets; an 
Institution tending to fix and establish sound and correct principles of 
religion and government m their minds at an early period of life, is the best 
security which can he provided for the stability of the British power in 
India. Tlie letter of the Court of Directors, under date the 2Sth of May, 
1798, has been constantly present to the Oovernor-Generars mind; it is 
satisfactory to know, after the fullest consideration, that many apprehensions 
stated in that letter, appear to ha^'e hern conceived with more force than is 
reouired by the actual state of any of the settlements in India. 

But among other important advantages of the new Institution, it will 
provide the most effectual and permanent remedy against the evils, (aa far as 
they existed) which it was the object of the orders of the Honourable Court 
of the 25th of May, 1798, to correct. 

'ITie situation of the junior servants on their early arrival in India, has 
been fully desenbed in this paper. ITnder the ncM' Institution, they will be 
immediately received by fjie provost, (a clergyman of the church of England,) 
they will be provided with apartments in the ("ollege, and with a common 
table; consequently they will ^)c removed from the danger of pofusjon, 
extravagance and excess. Every jiart of their private conduct, their exjienses, 
their connections, their manners and morals unll he subject to the notice of 
the provost, and principal officers of the College, and (through the collegiate 
authorities) of the government itself. 

While attached to the Inslitiition. the pinior sen ants will have the most 


ample means afforded to tliera of com|>leting the European branch of 
their education, or of correcting ith defects ; of acquiring whatever local 
Knowledge may be ncccessarv for that dejiartrnent of the senuce, in which, 
(after mature reflection on their own inclinations, acquisitions and talents) 
they may determine to engage ; of forming their manners and of fixing 
their principles on the solid foundations of virtue and religion. 

'J'lie acquirements, abilities, and moral character of every civil servant 
may be a.scertained Iiefore he can be eligible to a public station ; and every 
selection of persons for high and important offices may lie made under a 
moral certainty, that the public exjiectation cannot he disappointed. 

The twcnty-lourth clause of the Regulation will afford the foundation of a 
law which may at all times secure the civil sendee against the eflTects of the 
possible partiality or ignorance of any government. 

It is intended that the allowance of every civil servant of less than t}iree 
years standing, being a student in the College, should be brought to 
one standard of 300 rupees per month, without any allowance for a 
Mnnahi. 

As a table and apartments will be provided to the students, Atsdlomnce 
will place them hi a better situation than any writer of the saacts staodii^ 
now enjoys. With these advantages, under the control of the official 
; utboritWs of the College, and with the beiiefft of their «ilrioe:«lMl admoni- 
tion, aided by statues for the prevention of exfiwvai^ce ^ raay be 

hoped that many young men will adopt early habits .Q^tedattatO^, and will 
lay the foundations of honest indej^denee at a toW Ohrltsr period 
than is now practicable. This advantage will be ev^TieWf 

in no one more than as k will tend to contxmet Ule 

residence in India, to give a nearer prospect to to 

that desirable object more constantly in view^ 

The discipline of the College will be as moderato aer^^iaey jMfe^'epnawiienis 
with the ends of the institution. It will 
reetrunt, and will be formed on prineiidea^ oombming lhe 
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Universities in England with that of the Royal Military Academies of 
France and of other European monarchies. 

It may be expected that the great majority of young men on their arrival 
n India, will eagerly embrace the opportunities afforded to them by this 
nstitution of laying foundations of private character, of public reputation 
ind of early independence. It cannot be supposed that many will be m 
nsensible to their own honour and interests, and so destitute of every liberal 
feeling and sentiment as not to prefer the proposed course of studies in the 
College to the menial labour imposed upon them of transcribing papers in 
in office where in the nature of their duty, they are le^'elled with the native 
ind Portuguese clerks, although infinitely inferior in the execution. 

Those young men who may not at the first view discover all the advan- 
tages tobederived from the institutioi^ will soon improve by the example and 
communications of others. If any individuals should continue insensible 
to the calls of public duty, and of private reputation, (and it is of impor- 
tance that persons of this description should be known before an opportuni- 
ty has been afforded to them of injuring tb^public fcnterests, by their vices 
and defects,) the public good will demand that they should be punished by 
neglect and exclusion from employment. Ctffiside’rmg the liberal manner m 
winch the sen^ants of the Company are rewarded for their services, the 
public may justly insist on submission to whatever regulations may be 
prescribed by this Institution. 

llie incitements to exertion being as powerful as the consequences of 
contrary habits will be ruinous, instances of gross neglect or contumacy will 
rarely occur. In this respect the institution possesses peculiar advantages, 
and It will become a |)ovverful instrument in the hands of the Government in 
India, which wall be enabled thereby to bring the general character of the 
servants of the Company to such a standard of perfection as the public 
interests require. To every other inducement, which any Collegiate Institu- 
tion in the world can supply for the encouragement of diligence, will be 
added the immediate view of official promotion, increase of fortune, and 
distinction in the public service. 

If it be asked whether it be proper that the whole time of the junior 
servants, for the first three years of their residence in India, should bw 
devoted to study in the College, and that the Company should lose the 
benefit of their services during that period, while the junior sen-ants receive 
a salary } 

It may be enquired, on the other hand, what is now the occupation of the 
civil servants for the first three years after their arrival in India, what bene- 
fit the Company now derives from the services of the junior servants 
during that period, and what, in general, are now the characters and quali- 
fications of those servants at the expiration of that period ? ^ 

To all these questions sufficient answers have been given in the preceding 

Further details respecting the nature of the Institution will be forwarder! 
officially to the Court of Directors at an early period. 

The reasons which induced the Governor-General to found the CoRm 
without any previous reference to England were these ^-^Hia conviction^ 
tbegr^wunadiate benefit, to 1m dewed from the earlf commeDcemeBt 
Bven a^ tlia.firftipl operation of the plan. 

m erajenence of the neat advantage winch had been, aheadv dewed 
by ntenyofiawyolJiag men frwn their attendance on Mr. Qachrist/ a e«*. 
eequenceof the firat experiment made on a contracted amde with a vlew'to 

a m<m eckmded inatitutioa. 

Ifia apsieV to hnpttt to the. Ary ptwaiainE vodan mm arrieMt- fimn. 
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Europe within the last three years, a share of the advantages described in 
this paper, and his solicitude to suiiei intend the foundation of the Insti- 
tution, and to accelerate and witness its fir^t effecls. 

This Institution will be best appreciated by every affectionate ])arent in 
the hour of sejiaration fiom his child, destined to the public service in India. 

any parent (especially if he has himself ])a'''setl through the Company’s 
service m India) declare whether the pro^])ect of this Institution haa aggra- 
vated or mitigated the solicitude of that painful hoiu — whether it has raised 
additional doubts and fears, or inspiied a more lively hope of the honour- 
able and prosperous service, of the early and fortunate return of his child ? 

With regard to the funds for defraying the expense of the Institution, the 
(jovernor-tieneral does not intend, without sanction of the Honourable 
i’ourt of Directors, t(» subject the Coinjiaiiy to any expense on account of 
the Institution, beyond that which has already leceived their sanction inde- 
pendently of the Institution 

The Honourable Court have authorized this Government to purchase the 
Writers’ Buildings, if tlr*y can Wfe obtained on advantageous terms. These 
buildings cannot he obtained on such terms ; nor can they be adv^tage- 
ously converted to the final jliirjioscs of the Institution. A sum equal to 
the just value of the buildings, oi to the rent now paid foi them, will he 
applied towards tVie purchase of a ])roper spo‘- of ground, and to the build- 
ings requisite for the College. 

'rhe ground projiosed to be tunjiloycd is situated on the Garden Reach, 
where three or four of the jircsent gardens will be laid together, a new road 
formed, and a large space of ground cleared and drained. Tins arrange- 
^ merit will improve the general health of the neighhoiuhood of Calcutta, as 
? well as afford ample room for every accommodation required for the use of 
the College, or for the health of the students. 

The expenses of the institution will be defrayed by a small contribution 
from all the civil servants in India to be deducted from their salaries. This 
resource will probably be sufficient for all present purposes, with the addition 
of the fund now applied to the Munshi’s allowance, and of the profits to 
be derived from a new arrangement of the Government pnnting-press. 

The Governor-General has not deemed it proper, in the first instance, to 
subject the Company to any additional expense on account of the Institu- 
tion. T^e Honourable Court of Directors, will, however, reflect, that the 
Institution is calculated to extend the blessings of good government to the 
many millions of people whom Providence has subjected to our dominion, 
to perpetuate the immense advantages now derived by the Company from 
their possessions in India, and to establish the British Empire in India 
on the solid foundations of ability, integrity, virtue, and relilgion. The 
approved liberality of the Honourable Court will therefore cert^nly be 
manifested towards this institution to an extent commensurate with its 
importance. 

it would produce a roost salutary impreetion in India if the Court, im- 
mediately on receiving this Regulation, were to order the Qwmor-Gcneral 
in Council to endow the College with an annual rent^chatge on the revenues 
of Bengal, and issue a similar order to the Governor m (^uacil at Fort 
St. George with respect to the revenue of Myaisre; leaving amount of 
the endowment, on each fund, to the Governor-General in 

All those who feel any concern in the support of ^lotereets in 

India, and especially those whose fortunes have h^ea atMired in the 
service of the Company, or whose connections may nolw cf iook 

to this seryit^for advancement, will undoubtedly coaatrilMde to &o svip^ 
port of this inatituBon. Under the ausmees of the Cdmt. it is honed that 
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a large sum might be raised by subscription m Europe. The Governor- 
General considered the College at Fort William to be the most becommg 
public monument which the East India Company could raise to comme- 
morate the conquest of Mysore. He has accordingly dated the law for the 
foundation of the College on the 4th of May, 1800, the first anniversary of 
the reduction of Senngapatam. 

The early attention of the Governor-General will be directed to the 
Mahommedan College founded at Calcutta, and to the Hindu College esta- 
blished at Benares. In the disorders which preceded the fall of the 
Mogul Empire and the British conquests in India, all the public institutions 
calculated to promote education and good morals were neglected, and at 
length entirely discontinued. The institutions at Calcutta and Benares may 
be made the means of aiding the study of the laws and languages in the 
College of Fort William, as well as of correcting the defective moral princi- 
ples too generally pre\alent among the natives of India 

An establishment of Munshis and native teachers of the languages un- 
der the control of the collegiate officers at Fort William will be attached 
to the new C’ollege, and the young men will "be supjfiied from this establish- 
ment, instead of being left (as at ))resent) to ^xercise their own discretion in 
hiring such Munshis as they can find in Calcutta or in the provinces. 

These arrangements respecting the native Colleges, while they contribute to 
the happiness of our native subjects, will qualify them to foim a more just 
estimate of the mild and benevolent spirit of the British Government. 

In selecting the Garden Reach for the site of the building for the New 
College, two objects were in the contemplation of the Governoi -General ; 
first, that the ordinary residence of the students should be so near that of 
the Governor-General as that he may have the constant means of su- 
perintending the whole system and discipline of the Institution. The distance 
of fifteen or sixteen miles, m this climate, would often embarrass the com- 
munication. 

Secondly. That the College should be removed to some distance from 
the Town of Calcutta. The principle of this object is sufficiently intelligible 
without further explanation ; it is, however, desirable that the College should 
not he so remote from Calcutta as to preclude the young men from all 
intercourse with the society of that city. Advantages ma^ be derived from 
a regulated intercourse with the higher classes of that society. The Garden 
Reach combines these advantages, with man^ others of space and accommo- 
dation. The situation of the Writers’ buildings is objectionable on account 
of their being placed in the centre of the town. Nor would it have been 
practicable in that situation (even if the Writers’ building^ could have been 
' purchased on reasonable terms) ta have obtained an area of ground suffici- 
ently spacious for the new building. 

As it will require a considerable time before the new buildings in Garden 
Reach can be completed, it is intended in the meanwhile to continue to 
occupy the Writer’s buildings, and to hire such adffitional buildings in 
neigh^urhood as may be required for the temporary accommodation of 
ihe students and officers of the College, for the library, the dining-hidt* tho 
lecture-rooms, and other purposes. It will be necessary to ntake 
coiuriderable purchases of books for the foundation of the Bhrary. Ihe 
Qov^rnor-Geiieral will efPectnrhatem purdiases can be medie Mth mnomy ' 
and advanteige in India. Lists of bodks will be transmitted to by 

an early opp^ri^ity; wi&n iriewto auch parchaaes as it may be nieesmT 
to make in and the entertahia no donbtlhnt m 

part flf «bi mm ww ihmM w ine 

ti 
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-army to the Court of Directors, is latclv arrived in Bengal. The Governor- 
General Btrongly recommends that tne Oiiental manuscripts composing 
this collection should be deposited m the library of the College at Fort 
AVilliam ; and it is his intention to retain the manuscripts accordingly, until 
he shall receive the orders of the Court upon the subject. He will transmit 
lists of the collection by the first opportunity. 

It is obvious that these manuscripts may be rendered highly useful to the 
purposes of the new Institution, and that^nuch more public advantage can be 
derived from them in the library of the College at Fort William, than can pos- 
sibly be expected from depositing them in London. 

Buch of the manuscripts as may appear to be merely valuable as curiosities 
may be transmitted to England by an early opportunity. 

It is the intention of the Go\ ernor-Geiieral that the first terirt of the Col- 
lege should be opened in the course of the month of November; and the 
lectures on several of the languages, it is hoped, be commenced in the course 
of the ensuing winter. 

With the aid of such temporary arrangements as may be immediately 
made, it is expected that many other branches of the Institution may be 
brought into immediate operition, particularly those which relate to the 
expenses, morals, and general studies of the young men. Fortunately for 
the objects of the lubtitution, the Governor-General has found, at Calcutta, 
two Cleigymen of the Church of England, eminently qualified to di-«eharge 
the duties of PTO\ost and Vjce-Provost. 'Po the former office he has 
appointed Mr. Brown, the ('onipany’s first Chaplain; and to the latter Mr. 
Buchanan. Mr. Brown’s charactei must he well known in England, and 
particularly so to some Members of the Court of Directors; it is in every 
respect, such as to sati'^fy the (iovernor-General that his views in this 
nomination will not be difiappointcd. He has also formed the highest 
expectations from the abilities, learning, temper, and morals of Mr. Bucha- 
nan, w'hose character is w'ell known in England, jiaiticularly to Dr. Porteus, 
Bishop of London, and to Dr Milner, Master of Queen’s College, in the 
University of ('amhridge. 

With respect to the Professorships, ihobc which relate to the languages 
will be best filled in India; and the (Governor-General entertains little doubt, 
that he shall soon be able to fill them permanently, in an efficient manner, 
la the mean-while, the most laudable zeal has been manifested by such 
^rsons in the civil and military service, as aie competent to assist the 
Governor-General in making a temjiorary provision for the discharge of the 
duties of these Professorships. Tlie persons prpperly qualified to fid certain 
of the other Professorships must be sought in Europe. Th< Institution 
will be BO framed as to offer strong induoements to such persons, and the 
Governor-General will endeavour, at the earliest possible period, tq secure 
the assistance of talents, learning, and morale from Europe, adapted to the 
great purposes of this institution. It may be useful to o^rve, in this place, 
that the Wofessors and nativo Munshis or teachers will be prohibitedf from 
instructing any other persone than the students of the College, The object 
of this regulation is to prevent European parents, resident 4s India, from 
attempting to commence or to complete, by means of the new, institution, the 
ufoiai education of their ^B^n in InduL it is an obviously nec^mry 
prmctple of policy to en63ttra||e the ptesent |ffactlce of eeuffoig children, 
bom in India of European parents^ at an early to Eurc^ te 

The Governoi^General meauA to recomineaid jCnurt Uf Directors 

should hereafter nominate all p^sons destined for at my of 

the presidencies in India, to be students of the fit (bit Wilfiam. 

To each studentship (as has adreadv Been dbteivSdl uW be aniseied a 
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monthly salary of 300 inipees, together with apartments and a common 
table. It will be for the Honorable Court to decide whether the ultimate 
destination of the student to the Civil Establishment of Bengal, Fort St. 
George, or Bombay, shall be specified in the original appointment to the 
studentship at the College of Fort William. It would certainly be more advan- 
tageous to the public service, that no such appointment should he made in 
England, and that the ultimate destination of each student should be deter- 
mined m India under the authority* of the Government on the spot, accord- 
ing to the inclinations and acquirements of the students respectively. The 
improved state of the Civil Service at Fort St. George, and the indispensable 
necessity of introducing the same improvements into the service at Bombay, 
w ill speedily render the Civil Service at each of those Presidencies no less 
advantageous and respectable than that of Bengal. 

The Governor-General highly applauds the wisdom of the late order of the 
Court regulating the rank of the cadets for the artillery according to the 
period of time w'hen they may be respectively reported to be qualified for com- 
missions under the institutions of the Academy at Woolwich. It would be 
a most beneficial regulation to declare that the rank bf all students appointed 
to the College of Fort William, in the same geason, should he regulated ac- 
cording to their 1 espective ])rogres8 in the prescribed studies of the College, 
and to the public testimonials of their re&{>ective merit, eatablished according 
to the discipline and institutions of the College. 

If the Court of Directors should approve the principles and objects of this 
Institution, and should accordingly order the Governor-General to endow it 
with a rent-charge upon the land revenue of Bengal and Mysore, it would be 
a gracious act to relieve the Civil Service m India tioin the tax which the 
Governor-General intends to impose on the public salaries for the support 
of the College. The tax will indeed be very light, but the Court of Direc- 
tors may probably be of opinion that such an Institution as the present 
ought to he supported, rather by the munificence of the Soveieigri of the 
countiy than by any diminution, however inconsidei able, of the established 
allowances of the jiubhc officers.*' 

Many of our readers may be aware that the project, so 
vast and yet so well-defined, did not meet with the approbation 
of the Court, and in August 1802 , the Governor-General 
received an order for its immediate abolition. The design was 
indeed one well calculated to startle minds of an inferior calibre. 
Numerous Professorships were liberally endowed for every lan- 
guage important either from its own literature, or as being the 
medium jof communication with a lai*ge portion of the inhabi- 
tants of our empire. Ethics and the law of nations, Englidi 
and Hindu jurisprudence, Menu and Blackstone were cared for 
.with equal solicitude. History met with every possible encou- 
ragement. Chemistry and Botany were patronized by a foster- 
ing hand. The naturalist was to enlarge or to classify the Hat 
of our Eastern animals « the antiquaiy to pursue his research 
amidst relique and ruin^ conscious of support and secure of his 
reward : the astronomer to explore the heavens and to note aUl 
the remarkable meteoric phenomena m^own In the dwetlm^. 
the cold and chilling West. JEven iM 
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and Grreciati literature were to find an habitation near their 
brethren of Eastern song ; and the same mind which in the 
closing eve of life could linger with fondness round Eton’s hal- 
lowed shade, and solicit her, in elegiacs pure as when hia first 
triumphs were gained,* to receive his lifeless remains, here set 
apart ample rewards for proficiency in the great authors of 
Greece and Latium. It matters hot now to analyze the sys- 
tem which the Marquis would fain have established : to enquire 
whether too many subjects were broached ; or to discuss the pro- 
bability of young men domesticated at Garden Reach, remain- 
ing intact from the temptations of the fumum et opes of our 
Eastern Rome. It is enough for our purjiose that the scheme 
was disapproved of, and the College, on the grand scale of its 
noble founder, was soon forgotten. The Goverrior-General, 
whose feelings, to judge by his letter, were never more deeply 
wounded (not even when tie thought of summarily thro'^ing up 
the reins of Government,) remonstrated in language at once 
respectful and firm.f But the remonstrance fell on ears deaf to 
the charmer’s voice, and a middle course was adopted by tlie 
Court of Directors. The College, to which the Honorable 
Court would have affixed the degrading appellation of “ Mr. 
Gilchrist’s seminary,” was allowed to remain on its original 
footing as the nursery of the Civil Service ; but the large 
building to be erected at Garden Reach — the sum to be ex- 
pended on a Library — the manuscripts to be collated — ^the 


* We quote the lines of the noble author no sixth form boy at any public Bchool 
but might be proud to own them : — 

Fortune, rerumquc vagls ezereitus undis 
In grennum redeo Btooci. t^ium 
Magna soqui, et aurnnuB mirarlrulntma fame, 

Lt )>urum antique lucu adire jubas, 

Auspice te didici puer, atqae h\ limine \itn 
IngenuaB vera* laudu amaiu vias. 

Si qua tneum vite ddouniyfloria nomen 
Auxerii, aut si quis aobUitIrit honoe . 

Muneris, alma, tui Mt : da terra sepulcram 

Supreiaam lacrj^ntam da. memoremque mei. 

VTe need hardly remind Etonians that his request was complied ’jrith. 


t Xhe words of the noble Marq^ are worth quoting on this point iSut 
* aUbongh the first view of my duty might have suggested the propriety of such 
r^rcnce (as a further remoustriuiee against the order being carried into execution) 
the pemihar character and spirit of the Court’s commaads ohihis unhappy occasiou 
and the nn^rc of the institution (Intimately blended with the general cubordlnation 
** tcftuir* that 1 should premeed immediately to Che 

u *** y Hireclon, and aa a teatSiOHy of iha omfeace due ta 

the avpenor poi^ p^ced by laming Gmteranunt at it be «- 

® ot the ablest and most tdlchCed men cvea 

leen m IndSUi we will not seek out au invidaous pari^ti* 


But 


_ . atsisUr. 
Omaia dicUsegt t 
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Professors with their handsome salaries and their retiring pen- 
sions — the rent charge to be levied on Bengal or Mysore, or, in 
default, the cutting of all the cwiliarCs salariea for the support 
of the institution, — vanished away like a day dream. 

But whatever has been the fate of the Marquis’ favourite 
scheme, his minute on the occasion is worthy of every attention. 
The remarks of which we have selected a portion are to be 
praised, perhaps not so much for their depth as for their sound- 
ness. Viewing India, almost in the very words of Thucydides 
as a xtTjp« fc ast he gave utterancie in clear and vigorous lan- 
guage to thoughts which may lia\e suggested thmselves to 
many, but which all must be glad to see expressed by the pen of 
so ready a writer ; — That the Civil or Military service of the 
“ East India Company 1ms supplied persons calculated to meet 
“ all the wonderful revolutions of affairs in India, is a circuni- 
“ stance not to be attributed to the (Original or peculiar consti- 
‘‘ tion of either service at any period of time. That constitu- 
“ tion has undergone repeated alterations at the suggestion and 
“ under the direction of the great characters which it has 
produced : and it has still been found answerable to every 
“ new crisis of an extraordinary nature. But it must never be 
“ forgotten that the successive efforts of those eminent perso- ^ 
“ nages, and the final result of various revolutions and wars, have ‘ 
“ imposed on the East India Company the arduous and sacred 
“ trust of governing an extensive and populous empire. It 
is true that this empire must be maintained in some of its 
“ relations by the same spirit of enterprise and boldness which 
“ acquired it. But duty, policy, and honour, require that it 
“ should not be administered as a temporary and precarious 
“ acquisition : as an empire conquered by prosperous adventure 
and extended by fortunate accident, of which the tenure is 
as uncertain as the original conquest and successive extension 
“ were extraordinary. It must be considered as a sacred trust 
" and a permanent possession. In this view its internal Govem- 
meat demands a constant, steady, and regular suppljr of 
“ qualifications in no degree similar to those which distinguished 
“ the ■early periods of our establishment in India^ and laid tho 
foundations of our empire. The stability of that empire, whose 
magnitude is the accumulated result of former enterprise, 
activity, and resolution, must be secured by the durable prin- 
“ cmlw of internal order : by a pure, upright and uniforSn 
" administration of justice: by a prudent and tetnperate syst^ 
of revenue by the encoura^ment and protection of industiy, 

“ Bgmultuie, manufacture and commerce: by a carefbl and 
" jttdickma management of eweiy branch of financial resoiwe 
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and by the maintenance of a just, firm, and moderate policy 
“ towards the native powers of Indiii. To maintain, and hold 
such a system in all its parts, we shall require a succession 
of able magistrates, wise and honest judges, and skilful states- 
men properly qualified to conduct the ordinary movements of 
“ the great machine of Government. The military establish- 
“ ments of this empire form no part of the present enquiry. 
In the Civil Service we must now seek not the instruments 
by which kingdoms are overthrown, revolutions accomplished, 
or wars conducted, but an inexhaustible supply of useful 
knowledge, cultivated talents and well ordered and disciplined 
morals. These are the necessary instruments of a wise and 
well regulated Government : these are the genuine and un- 
“ failing means of cultivating and improving the arts of peace, 
of diffusing affluence and happiness, willing obedience and 
grateful attachment, ovdrc\ery region and diw^trict of tHh vast 
“ empire, and dispensing to every class and description ot our 
‘‘ subjects the permanent benefits of secure property, protected 
“ life, undisturbed order and inviolate religion. It is not the 
“ nature of these inestimable blessings to spring from a turbid 
** source, or to flo^v in a contracted and irregular channel.” 
j Whenever the elements of society have been mixed up and 
^reduced to disorder, a spirit invariably arises from the midst of 
the chaotic mass : fijatalis dux has never been wanting when the 
crisis was at hand : a Camillus and a Clive never faS to appear 
when boldness and defiance of established rules seem to promise 
success. But the Marquis, while surveying the series of events 
by which India had been won, was equally alive to the process 
by which it must be governed. The calm and unprejudiced 
judgment to be sought for, not in one solitary instance, but 
amongst a considerable body of officers, the “ regular supply of 
qualifications,” not so much of a brilliant as of a sterling charac- 
ter, was an object well worthy the consideration of one fitted to 
shine in the troublous times on which he looked back, as in tlie 
comparatively smooth course which he saw spread out before 
him. A link between the glories of the aword and of the pen,: 
peat as a statesman at the head of affidrs»or as the patron of a 
learned institution : when he extended a, or when 

he founded a college. 

In spite of the condemnation which of Directors 

cast on the project submitted, die times almost 

fulfil the great expectations of its noble IM us look 

at the names connected with its internal whether 

as members of the council or as actual subjects 

taught There, in a short space yearn, see i&e learning 
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and piety of Buchanan and Brown : the time-honoured name of 
Coleorookc: the indefatigable energy of Gilchrist: the jurispru- 
dence and legal knowledge of Harington : the oriental scholar- 
ship of Gladwin : the varied talents of Edmonstone, Carey, MaK 
colm, and Lumsden. Wc are thrown into communion with men 
whose names have passed intp proverbs and examples, and seem 
to be holding converse with a generation of Illustrious dead. But 
in addition to the above there was one whose ardent and indomita- 
ble disposition seemed to curry him at once through a series of 
obstacles sufficient to damp the courage of the most determin- 
ed ; who surmounted in a few short months the labour of years, 
and qualified liimself lor the medical profession in a shorter pe- 
riod than could be expected to give an insight into its first 
principles ; whose early youth had been dqvoted to the worship 
of his national muse, and who left a b(doved country to fall a 
victim to the fatal influence of an eastern clime. But then his 
“ Lamp of learned lore” w'as “ unquenched ; ” his “ tuneful 
strains” had not been hushed into silence, nor the light of his 
song” buried in darkness ; his cold remains” were still unpos- 
sessed by the “ deadly shore,” and the annals of the college of 
Fort William within six years of its foundation could point 
w’ith pride to the now well remembered name of Leyden. It\ 
is pleasing to go back some forty years and see the estimation in 
w’hich the above lamented bharacter w^as held, and before his 
untimely fate had been worthily lamented in the undying strains 
of a mightier brother minstrel, we pause to read with delight a 
fitting tribute to the memory of Leyden in one of the college 
addresses delivered by Lord Min to. 

As pleasing a task it is to enumerate many of the men who 
first signalized themselves in the college examinations, and wdiose 
after career amply responded to the high hopes entertained by 
their superiors regarding them. Several of those w’^ho attain- 
ed the highest posts in the empire, and many, who, if they did 
not reach such a proud eminence, yet departed with the esteem 
of theThigh and the confidence of the lowly — laid the foundations 
of future success within the precincts of the college. The well- 
known names of Macnaghten, Bay ley, Jenkins, Haughton^ 
Prinsep, and others, are sufficient to prove the justness of the 
observation ; and one Indian statesman after a period of thirty- 
five years could refer with pleasure to the time when he was 
a student in the college of Fort William, and thwk the good 
fortune wfaidi had led him to commence a glorioiiB career under 
the noble aus^ces of its founder. It is neouBar priv&ge 
of the truly ;great to see with joy others in their 
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footsteps, and the name of Wellesley may be proud to receive 
a tribute of praise from that of Metcalfe. 

When we refer to the studies in which the young civilians 
engaged at the beginning of this century, wc are struck with 
their depth and the difficulty of the themes which they embraced. 
It does indeed seem as if there w ere giants in the land in those 
days, who accomplished feats ani lifted weights such as those 
of the present day could no more handle, than the degenerate 
sons of Homer’s time could l)randi3h the weapon of Tela- 
monian Ajax. Not contented with degrees of honour in three, 
and even four languages, and declamations in l^crsian and Urdu 
and even in Sanskrit and Arabic, the enthusiastic siiulents invad- 
ed the stores of English literature and transformed them, as a 
daily relaxation, to ap oriental dress. The powers of Bengali 
were taxed to convey an adequate representation of the un^uth- 
ness of Caliban, the huinotr of Triiiculo, and the sportive tricks 
of Ariel ; and Aeneas was heard to relate, in the same language, 
his wanderings over land and sea, while Dido listened in admira- 
tion, and inw’ardly cherished the wound which knew no healing. 
A translation of the Tempest and of the four first books of the 
yEnoid into the Vernacular of Bengal was certainly aANT)rk well 
/ calculated to test the powers of the translator and of the lan- 
guage he employed. Had we any specimens of this work be- 
fore us— one pronounced to be excellent by competent judges at 
the time — might ])erhap8 be able to decide whether the 
genius of Shakespeare could reasonably be expected to accommo- 
date itself to the scenes of the east, and w^hether an European 
masterpiece could be comprehended and perhaps imitated by an 
Asiatic workman. But in the absence of such relics we are 
thrown on the mere themes to whtcb the students devoted them- 
selves : and when we look over those chosen for colle^ declama- 
tions at a time when the civilization of India was nardly yet 
begun, we arc forced to admit that many were selected with great 
judgment and foresight ; some, perhaps, would be looked on 
as truisms in the present day, but now and then we have A mod 
deal which indicates deep thought and a clear perception ox the 
bearings of great questions. Amongst the former we mig^t class 
declamations to uphold the facts that the Sanskrit is the Parent 
language of India, or that the division of the Hindus into castes 
retards their improvement, or that the st^de of Hindu widows 
is a practice repugnant to the natural fe^ings and inconsistent 
with moral duty. But positionslaid down that an accurate know- 
ledge of the manners and genius of the B^dus ts to be acquired' 
by an attentive examination of their written omporiflfms *, that 
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the Sanskrit is elegant and precise as a medium of composition ; 
that the over-attention paid to it has caused the Bengali — the 
finest of its derivatives — to be neglected ; that Persian litera- 
ture has been less cultivated in its own country than in 
India; that for critical skill in the Urdu it is requisite that 
a knowledge of more languages should be combined than are 
necessary for a similar acquaintance with any other language, 
ancient or modern ; tliat its satirical poetry equals that of any 
otiier oriental tongue ; that Bengali is better suited to his- 
torical than to poetical composition ; that it is easier to diffuse 
the literature and science of the western nations among the 
Natives of India by translating European books into their 
own tongue, than by invStructing them in the European 
languages; — these and seviTal others prove considerable sagacity 
not only in selection but also in, judgment. Eor though 
the declamations were always of an Amebjcan character — be- 
tween two opponents selected from the students — yet we may 
infer from the presence of a moderator, who w’as usually one of the 
])roi’essors, that the victory was always adjudged to the student 
irho sustain rd thr projwsit ion laid down. Here and there we regret 
that tlie judgment was blinded by prejudice or by an over admi- 
ration for the Eastern writers recently unlocked, and we accord- 
ingly sec such propositions as the following gravely set down : 
that the difficulties of translation between the English and the 
Persian languages are far greater than between the fonner and 
any of the other languages of Europe : that the Mahratta 
dialect, though belonging to Bombay, is no unprofitable acqui-* 
aition in some departments of the public service under the go- 
vernment of Bengal : and that the translations of the best 
works extant in the Sanskrit into the popular languages of 
India would promote the extension of science and civilization I* 

It is however cavilling and almost injustice to the founders 
and supporters, to expect that all these questions — some of which' 
are as yet unsettled and may find their defenders and opponents 
— should at that early period have been thoroughly weighed and 
digested We will rather turn again to the old annals of the col- 
lege, ana see what we can glean regarding its annual exhibitions* 

* With regard to the first of these three propositions we have the opinion of two 
hlghljr accomplished Persian^ scholars that the idiom of the English language fal i f 
into that of the Persian with exceeding facility'. Some however may atillbe inclined 
to doubt this, and we therefore leave the question open. With regard to the second 
is difficult to imagine of what earthly use Mahratta could be to a Bengal civilian. For- 
all political purposes, should his vocation send him to that aide of India, Persian 
would be sufficient. The third is an example of that blind admiration of odentalism 
which characterised the beginning of this century. Imagine science promoted by 
the adaptation of the Hindu oosmogo]^ and chronology, not to mcntiim its aeoar«« 
phy with the seven seas and mount Meru in the dutonoe I ! ! » . 
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The first thing which strikes us is the large amount of praise 
always lavished on the fortunate votoies of Eastern lore 
at the periodical visitations of the Governor-General. In fact 
the whole scene, the presence of the council and of all the 
highest Ladies in the settlement ” must have rendered the 
display rather formidable even to .the most ambitious and suc- 
cessful ;* and the publicity of the college report, with the place 
of every individual In each department accurately marked down, 
while it gave out the j)lc:islng announcement of degrees of 
honour, medals and rupees to the amount of a thousand or 
fifteen hundred, attached to the names of the Sotheby’s and 
Haughton’s, would also raise INIr. such-a-one to the imenviabie 
eminence of being thirtij-seventh in Persian, ov forty'-sixth in Urdu. 
But setting aside the above, we find a good deal to approve of in 
parts of the system pursu(jfl. It yvim necessary to encourage the 
venturous wayfarer on the untrodden paths of eastern literature 
by the application of praise louder than might be with safety 
bestowed on the present day ; and in the speeches of each 
succeeding visitor of the college wc find miieli sound and 
judicious lidvice towards the young men about to enter on the 
public service. W e must regret, however, that the repeated 
threats launched against collegians involved in debt, seem to 
have been unproductive of tlic slightest effect. It does not 
appear tliat the dread of being passed over on the scale of 
preferment induced a single individual to contract his expenses, 
or to refrain from grasping at the j)roffercd loan of fifty, 
seventy thousand, or a lakh of Rupees. Even at the i)rescnt 
day the millstone hangs about the neck of several members 
of the service, and the money squandered on racers, or even 
follies of a worse kind, has tied them down to a life time of 
labour in the east. Wc would however dro]) the curtain oyer 
the .worse half of the picture, and suffer debts and expensive 
dinners and the nactes ccerws^e of Writer’s Buildings^ where 
the same set who had kept Haileybury in a ferment once 
more congregated together, t6 pass quietly into oblivion. But 
it is gratifying to observe that from the earliest period of the 
establishment of Haileybury College, its utility had becai almost 
annually recognised by the authorities at Calcutta ; and the 
small stock of orientals which the majority brought out with 
them, was rightly deemed a means of smoothing way for 
the desired consummation to be attained only at the fountain 
itself. The absence at Hertford of advantages inc ide ntal to 

• At one of these exhibitions we remark nsjprcsent General the Banorahie Ar* 
ihu^ Wettesley. * 
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the local situation of the College in Bengal must unavoidably, 
it was said, at all times and in ml circumstances give the latter 
a decided superiority in Oriental pursuits ; and the judicious 
end seemed to be that the Englisn institution, while it gave 
the finishing stroke to the European branches, should at the 
same time afford a reasonable facility for surmounting the 
drudgery of the rudiments in two or three Oriental tongues. 
And here, taking this just observation as a starting point, we 
may be pardoned for digressing on the opportunity afforded 
for perfecting studies in the very place where they had birth 
originally. It w'as not without reason that the youth of 
Ancient Rome were sent to seek for truth amid the groves 
of Academus, and that kind Athens” consented to give the 
finishing polish to education; — and in tl^e same manner we 
might expect that the studies enthusiastically begun at Ilailey- 
bury might be capable of the highest finish in the plains of 
Bengal. U m^lianged by a scries of more than two thousand years, 
the seasons and their vicissitudes still run on their appointed 
course, the sun blazes as fiercely, and the dried jungle 
crackles under the fire caught from his rays with the same 
widc-si)rcadiiig influence as it did in the days of Kalidasa: the 
j)eiic()ck's cry still salutes the gathering mass of cloud and the 
thunders of licaven’s artillery : the season of rains periodically 
advances like ‘^a warrior king on horseback;” the verdure is 
as luxuriant, the grateful dew as heavy, the foliage as exuberant 
luid unfading as ever. The Asoca’s bloom has not paled in one 
shade of its richness, nor the notes of the kokil lost one jot of 
their melody since Valmiki first named it as the herald of his 
song. On every tank blooms tlie lotus : in every grove the bam- 
bu tapers, and in every woodland shade at mid-day the silence 
is broken only by the melting notes of the dove. If we lament 
under the cold climate of England tliat we cannot be sensible 
of the warmth of the Orientalist: that his similes fall dim 
and unheeded on the ear, and his pictures call up no living 
appearance to the eye, such excuse fails us on the spot where 
we can compare nature and art. Even when we quit natural 
objects and draw near to the spirit of man, it does at first seem 
as if the east would not suffer from comparison with the west 
Valmiki and Vvasa, Ferdusi and Mir* Hussein have been 
thought to treaa, though at a respectful distance, in the same 
oath as Homer and Virgil: the manly oomplcunts of tihS 
Yaksha» when severed from his wife, must take rank before 
the puling strains of Ovid when banbhed &om his Kenoe. 


* Not tht i^et of that aaiae Init a Peraian bard. 
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The dirge of Sophocles for the maiden who quits her mother’s 
shelter, like a forlorn heifer, to become the bride of the best 
man in the tourney* may justly be deemed unequal in pathos 
to the tender strains of Sakantala when about to part from the 
companions of her youth, to become tJie spouse of India’s King. 
The churning of the ocean for tlie j^roduction of the Amrita, 
and the rise of the deadly poison which threatened destruction 
to the assembled divinities, is not one whit more extravagant 
than some of the Homeric battles of the residents of Olympus 
on behalf of a favoured votary. Kala, like Ulysses, may regain 
his kingdom only after a long series of wanderings, and the 
Hymn of Callimachus to Jupiter may find no unlawful paral- 
lel in the powerful address of Kalidasa to the Hindu deity 
in his triple form. Iloraee, when he can withdraw his attention 
from the rich F alernian of Ma3cenas, is faithful to Lala^e and 
her sweet smiles in the shows of Zembla or the heats of the 
torrid zone; Hafiz, when liis lyre ceases to sparkle at the 
praise of wine, the opener of the heart, can acknowledge no 
mistress but Leila with the stature of the cypress and the 
cheek of the rose ! 

Where the to[)ics touched on are apjiarently similar, and the 
springs of action the same, it miglit be expected that any 
enthusiasm wdiich burned to i*each the untrodden shores of 
Eastern literature, would be rew’^arded to the fullest expecta- 
tion- Allowance might even be conceded to any excess of 
ardour in endeavoifrs to plant the standard of conquest and 
take perpetual possession of a territory newly discovered ; but 
a closer inspection shows us that such license is not needed by 
those who weigh Orientalism in the balance of an impartial 
judgment. We had thought, it is true, on finding some evi- 
dences of a congenial spirit, that the fire was again about 
to be lighted at an altar as pure as that of our earliest 
worship, and that vestiges of the old flame were at length 
legally recognised. Perhaps the fond thought might be 
heightened by a lingering remembrance of the opera interrupta 
of classics, and a regret at having prematurely abandoned the 
studies of our youth, mingled witn joy at again finding them 
where least expected. But the pleasing vision was soon cleared 
away. Eastern authors can never be as the friends and com- 
panions of our daily life, about our path and our bed, our rising 
up and our lying down : they may nevfr hope to assume the 
character of comforters in melancholy, or companions in soli- 
tude : they are at no time endowed with that attractiveness whidb 


* Vide TrachiniiD, line dQO 
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never surfeits on a frequent recurrence — is proof against neglect, 
contumely, and banishment — and is only rivetted by a daily con- 
nexion in a still firmer and closer friendship. We stand at the 
grave of Virgil and can bless the shade and bid the verdure 
bloom,” but wc have no tears for the tomb of Kalidasa : we admire 
the Phidian ivory and tlie breathing marble which starts into 
life beneath the sculptor’s hand, but we have no look of fondness 
for the misshapen and grotesque forms of an Ea&tem super- 
stition. Venus, rising up from the azure depths, commands our 
attention as a bright and pure creation of genius, but no sympathy 
is awakened for Saraswati, or Durga with her ten arms. W e 
can still, with the enthusiastic author of “ Eothen,” feel a thrill of 
delight, whilst on passing by the bank of the Simois, the snowy 
heights of 01yinj)us burst in all their majei^y on our sight ; but 
no eye, how'ever ardent, cares to strain itself for the untrodden 
peaks of Mount Meru, — no piitriotisnf will be reanimated by the 
dcs])otism of the Brahman, — no piety grow warmer at the three 
streams of Prayag.* There U a tlirilling sensation caused by 
the soil of Attica under our feet, and its pure sky above our 
heads, but no corresponding cliord is awakened by the brazen 
firmament of the east. Wc will grant their inviolate dignity 
to the hoar antiquity of the Himalayas and the minarets of 
-Nandi Devi. We raise the accents of praise in favour of the 
natural wonders of Hindustan and her no less wonderful relics 
of art, but wc shall look in vain for that particle of the purer 
breath which should preside over the spirit of man, and render 
it divine. We will however put out of the question the terse 
sentences of Tacitus, pregnant w ith instruction to the statesman, 
the comprehensive mind of Thucydides, and the maxims of 
Aristotle “ to be chewed and digested with spirits like these 
oriental literature cannot hope to vie. We will banish the re- 
flection on eastern poetry which suggests so much that is impure 
in society, degraded in morals, and unhallowed in religion : we 
will make no allowance for the purer philosophy of the Athenian 
or the* unbending virtue of Cato and Fabricius ; nor hail with 
fondness those fitful flashings of a higher kind, the traijisient 
visions from regions beyond the tomb, which at uncertain in* 
tervals gladdened the eyes of the Grecian sages. But take the 
authors whose lines, diverging so widely at other times, on. 
certain points seem to syproximate to union, and then the supe- 
riority is manifest beyond a doubt. Strip Horace of his satinoal 
sneer, and his tergiversation from Aristippus to Epicurus, i£&d 

* Allahabad, ivhere the Saraswati which geographically loses Itself in the sands of 
Kajput&na, is said to meet undergrosAa wim the Ganges and the Jumna. 
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we seek in vain amidst the crowd of eastern writers for the 
artist who so skilfully sweeps the lyre of song, or in the lan- 
guage of one of his devoted admirers : 

Plays lightly round and round the peccant part, 

And wins, unfelt, an entrance to the heart.'* 

And we gladly exchange all the barharic pomp of the east, the 
spicy gales of Arabia, and the musk-scented breezes of Hin- 
dustan, for one cold clear breath from the unclouded heaven of 
Italy : 

Wc have digressed furtlier than we originally Intended, liiit 
it must not be inferred that in thus giving the literature of the 
east its proper value, we wisli to depreciate its study on the 
jiart of those connected with the Indian services. ISuch was 
never the intention of the wi&c men who presided ^ijrer the 
institution, and its advaritages were usually tlirown o[>cn for 
tlie benefit of Civil and Military alike. Many well known 
names in our Indian army first distinguished thcmselv(‘s by 
attainments in the languages wlieii attached as superniinicraries 
to the college ; and on looking down the whole j)eriod ol* the 
records from the year 1800 to 1818 , we liave few exaiiiiiiations 
at which some distinguished student did not swell the roll of 
those already “ ([uoted and signed and what is perhaps better 
still, we have several epochs, marked not so much by an extraor- 
dinary proficiency of one or two iiKli\ iduals, as by a steady and 
progressive spirit on the part of the whole body. Kxainples of 
repeated idleness do indeed occur, but insufficient to disprove 
the fact that the main objects of the institution were attained, 
and the vie^vs of the Marquis of Wellesley (tarried out in part, 
although not to that fulness wliich he had originally designed. 

It is not uninteresting to watch the fluctuations of the diflfer- 
ent languages studied : i^crsiaii at one time in the ascendant 
and Sanskrit in c<nTe3]>oiiding degradation : then Sanskrit rising 
to the surface and liengali follow ing in its train as a matter of 
necessity : and then the Urdu first afisuming. its proper station 
in the scale of tlie dialects of India. In the early part of tliis 
century Persian and Arabic, witli Urdu aa an occasional satellite, 
had it all their ow^ii w ay, and the visitor would lament that no 
one would throw dowui the gauntlet to Sanskrit. This was only 
a natural consee^ucucc of the exclusive use of Pendon in our 
courts, and the non-cultivation of BengWi then foixn^ a just 
subject of regret; nor was it until the year 1807 that the visitor 
could make any small proficiency in the latter language a matter 
of congratulation. We shall touch on the proportion which the 
learned and the vernacular of the eastern tongues ought to bear 
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to cfich other, when we review the present rules of the college ; 
but here we may be excused for lingering a little longer in the 
company of names now almost entirely removed 1‘rom us. The 
annals of the college fortunately gi\c us each year the addition- 
al oriental Avorks published, with the names of their editors, 
compilers or translators, and \yc recur with delight to the labours 
of many distinguished men to whom the cause of eastern litera- 
ture owes a lasting debt There we see Ijiirnsden working at his 
Persian grammar, and Roebuck deep in his dictionary : Cole- 
brooke engaged in the Aniara Koslui, and AVilson first giving to 
the world an evidence of his pow(‘rs as a translator in the poe- 
tical version of the Alcghaduta, since then reprinted and refus- 
ed : crouds of Munshis and l^andits striving against each other 
under the careful supervbioii of tlie uiiwcijiricd Gilchrist, and 
the jointly honoured name of C'arey and Marshman extending 
their literary travels usque ad Seres et Lidos, the Sanskrit, the 
Mahratta, the Bengali and the C'hine^e ! 

AVe now come to the present rules and regulations of the col- 
lege, and the system therein pursued as forwarding tlie views 
with wliich the college of Halley hury as established. The really 
judicious aim seems to be, as bclorc remarked, that the latter 
institution should smooth the early jjath during the two years of 
collegiate life, — that all the jirimarv drudgery of a strange 
orthograj)hy and a stranger grammar should be surmounted pre- 
vious to landing in India, — and that the amount of knowledge, 
be it ever so small, should be allowed the space of two years, 
and. the test of from four to six examinations, to settle down and 
take root firmly in the mind. It is astonishing even where the 
stock of oriental lore is slender, how advatageous it is to have 
some hold on a new study, not to bo totally adrift on a strange 
and inhospitable sea ; and although carelessness and the almost 
unavoidable break on the reading occasioned by the voyage out, 
must loosen the slight tenure, yet the random recollections are 
soon revived ; and the subsequent progress, when the start is 
commenced with a vantage, generally turns out uniform and 
smooth. Beginning to study with a moderate previous know- 
ledge of a language, and beginning with none 'whatever, is 
eitactly the same as clearing away land once under cultivation, 
but again overrun by jungle, and commencing work upon a 
piece of ground which the axe of the settler has never l^fore 
disturbed. 

It may here not be improper to test the real importance of a 
thorough knowledge of the vernacular dialects to a public servant, 
especially to those employed in the civil departments. The pro- 
pnety of becoming master ^ one or even two is inculcated join 
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all sides without a dissentient voice. It is the last piece of ad- 
vice which rings in the ears of the young civilian when quitting 
Southampton or Portsmouth, and almost the first which salutes 
him after his arrival at Cliaiidpul Ghat. To pass his college 
examination, if it be not exactly the subject of his waking and 
sleeping hours, is at least one of which lie never entirely loses 
sight; and the necessity of becoming accpiainted with the speak- 
ing language of the cultivator is one which he hears so 
repeatedly inculcated that he never dreams for a moment of 
being sceptical as to its truth. AV'e may be j)ardoncd for 
digressing a little further yet. — Now good linguists seem to 
us to be divided into two kinds, both of them excellent in 
their peculiar line. The one we will call the pen and paj^er, 
the other — however tantologous it may seem — the speaking 
linguist. The first class ^comprehends men who, as as a 
language is confined to books, seem to overcome every obstacle 
as fast as it presents itself: wliu detect almost at a glance 
the peculiarities of a new tongue, and instead of finding them 
strange and uncongenial, make them aids aud helps in gain- 
ing the mastery : who idcntliV themselves for the time being 
with the author they take in hand, but who are yet debar- 
from that quickness of ear and }>liancy o&t voice by wlilch 
some are enabled in the space of three months, to understand 
all that is said around them, and in tliat of six months, or a little 
more, to take part, without stumbling, in every conversation 
carried on. The second class consists of men who find a con- 
siderable difficulty in attaining a correct grammatical knowledge 
of a language : who arc puzzled if requested to translate with 
accuracy a plain piece of English proscunto Persian, Urdu, or 
Bengali, but whose ear finds an unaccountable sympathy with 
the thread of words issuing forth Troin a native’s mouth in tin- 
broken line, and whose almost as soon as they attempt 

the new tongue, is una^t<^ by the generality of hearers 
except the most obtuse. At the head of the first class qf these 
we should place Sir i^lones,* and the name of George 

Borrow will rightly helSl It were of course highly 

desirable that the both classes should be united 

as often as possible in the same individual : that the 

basis should be a toleiiiiBMe with the wrritten 

records of a nation^ and tt^^m^erstructyre a power of hojiding 
converse with both high md 'low. But as such a consummation 
is notDften to be looked for, we have no hesitation when com- 

* The neat orientaUst, etrange pt h may appear, wai nerer intelUgihle to wa 
of the aaUvaa, nor could he erer dispenao vitkm M of interprotpr la hit judi- 
cial dutiet.^ 
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manded to choose between the two. For all practical purposes, 
for the creation of that confidence between jucjge and aj^ellant 
so much to bo desired, let us have the man whose ear and 
tongue are formed to understand and return the accents of a 
strange dialect, and not the one buried in his Dictionary and 
Grammar. The gift of tong^ics is beyond doubt an accompliBh*> 
ment to be wished for : we mean that peculiar facility which 
constitutes a man a linguist in the fair and general acceptation 
of the term. We do not think, however, that such powers 
generally evince a powerful cast of mind. We are sure that 
tliey arc rarehj found in one fitted to grapple witli inductive 
truths, in a mind, in short, of a hard-reasoning and mathcmatl*- 
cal turn. 15ut Ave arc quite certain that a good linguist is 
generally a man of quickness aud penetrj\f,ion : of considerable 
tact and readiness : that his memorv is of itself a retentive one, 
and that it has been avcU exercised by practice. And if personal 
cpialifications be allowed to have any connection Avith the mental, 
Avc have a theory that a good musical ear and a facility in 
acquiring foreign tongues are generally f ound united in one and 
the same individual. It Avould of course not be difficult to 
point out cxccj)tions, but wc think that on the Avholc the above 
distinctions Avill be found correct. 

Koav the consideration of the above points leads ua by no 
unnatural transition to the present test demanded in the 
college of‘ Fort William. Its name indeed surviA^es, but its 
objects and the career of the collegian are Avidely different from 
Avhat they Avere thirty years ago. The student liimself is still 
seen in all his various aspects of sportsman, reading man, and 
gentleman of the Avorld : as one Avhoee liighest ambition it is to 
gain " first spears” in the boar hunt, or to level the tiger with a 
bullet, as he Avhosc brains are ready to be stuffed with the Re- 
gulations of frovernments, and he Avho only lives for the salons 
of Chowringhi. But to Avhiehever of the above species he 
may belong, the condition of the collegian is entirely changed^ 
and tKe same knot which had kept the Hailey bury authori- 
ties on the qui vive for a year and a half, are no longer a;Uiffe]:ed 
to renew in Writer’s Buildings the extravagances 
India CoU^e with ad^itios^ temptation and oorrespdnding 
fi^nlity. The ^vilifiin lives with a relation or . friend, ^ qr 
wii^ some of his college acquaintance yrhoee tastes md 

cast in the s&me mould* He may stil| into 
It if' true, but then. the amouht is five tlmu^d and not 
of rapees* Heonay belsomewhat ex^ava^ant in his piteCts?- 
his horasB and jewellery^hut then. a^^^Doitls set by 
residence usCakatU . A fw and 

Q 
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beyond which he may not linger or stray. Many are emanci- 
pated in less than one half that time, and the later age at which 
they come out is amply compensated by the fact that their 
Services after arrival are much sooner rendered available to the 
Company. Meanwhile his study and his reward have also 
undergone a change, and w e seldo^n hear of overflowing dona- 
tions of rupees, and prizes for Nagari riting, or of degrees of 
honour and diplomas on hot-pressed vellum. On arri\al at his 
presidency the civilian undergoes an initiatory examination in 
the languages which he has read, or is ‘*iij)posed to ha\e read, at 
Haileybury : and the amount of his knowledge \ arics in nine 
cases out of ten from a fair and reasonable i)roficiency in at least 
two out of three to that minimum wliicli is w'ell described as 
conversancy ^\ith thp character. ITe then selects tin' dhision 
of the Bengal Presidency yvdncli shall be the scene of his future 
labours : whether the diy* embrowned plains of Upper India, 
or the sheets of rice and the cocoaiuit groves ot Bengal. 
Should the former be his choice, he is expected to qualify him- 
*elf for the public service by iji ihe Persian and the 

Hindi tongues within eighteen months. A fair knowledge of 
the former is indispensable to that ready acquirement of the 
terms of business — especially tho^e of revenue — which are 
nothing more or less than the aljdiabel of public life ; and the 
latter with its objectionable Xagari character, at times running 
l^k into the oldest and rouglieht form, and here again dcscend- 
iKnearly to the level of the polished Urdu — ^may be termed 
BBfAwMikiDg tongue of the inhabitants of the villages in the 
2{<MHi^est. Should Bengal however prove the more attrao- 
l&ve, his choice of weapons lies between Persian md Bengal^ 
ind Bengali and Urdu. Putting aside fhe acknowledged claiap 
Persii^ the two latter seem best fitted to give a legal 
quaUfication for service in tfie Lower Provinqes, and with 
a &ir knowledge of Urdu and Bengali tnviUan from 
tSaugor to Mussduri will be understood by every one of the 
better class of inhabitants and most of the lower* Sevefai coK 
legians who do not acquiesce in an utter abandonment of that 
commodity, Persian, first obtsdn a from college, 

end then remain to study the Urdu at Ji mpererogar 

tioiL Buch a practice cannot be too nor the 

number of those who adopt it too 
enquire what the examination is, wiiois 
at Moe qualifies the stadent for a comer m ihe iMdct Cb&wtto 
Ooeerf^^ient Cfoaette. The esanunatioa is both on papm* and 
vlyfivooe. Abookor booltt, am 
Sistpaj^ gmier^y ixuuwU of 
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be tranlated into English.* The second paper is a plain piece 
of narrative in the En^ish langui^e which must be translatod 
into Persian, Urdu or jBengali, as the case may be with the 
student ; and the third, generally supposed^the most difficult,, 
is composed of a series of short sentences, involving peculiari- 
ties of idiom and grammf^tical construction, and sometimes 
bearing directly on the legal terms and phrases of daily recur- 
rence in our courts. It may sometimes happen that, as the 
same papers are given for translation in all three languages — the 
genius of one particular tongue may be more fitted for the 
translation than the others. A student turning it into Ben- 
gali finds the Persian phrases rising to his lips : another striving 
to recall the best style of Urdu, can remember nothing bilt 
the pure Sanskrit derivatives. But generally speaking the 
selected passage is so pure and simple that no great difficulty 
need be experienced in expressing u in any one of the three. 
A viv& voce translation from the appointed books is next 
demanded, and after the above test is undergone in the two 
dialects, the last debt has been paid, and the quittance is hahded 
over. Now }i8 a standard — whose object it is neither to be 
too lax nor too severe, neither so narrow as to exclude all but 
the most determined, nor so wide as to receive the multitude 
without even an effort — the above has certainly been chosen 
with judgment. The books appointed are, in Persian, the 
Anvari Suhaili, an expanded version of the fables of Filpaii 
and the Gulistan by Sadi, the best moral poet of the east : in 
Hindi, the Prem Sagar, which has nought to recommendi it 
but its idiom, as the subject matter is a wearisome aUd 
leas repetition of the amours of Kriahna: in Bengali, the 
known Hitopadesha, whose style however from an over-mis- 
tare of Sanssrit idiom, is not the most pure or genuine : and 
in Urdu, the inimitable Bagh-o-bahar and the Skhwani Ua 
Safa, to both of which, as regards style or contents, we hav4 ^ 
one reproach to ' offer. ^ He must be no veiy 

workman who cannot muster sufficient to pass the amve 
in six months, idlowing three for each language, deetd^C^ 
sluggish one who is unable to finish ms ta^ witb^ tbs 
year, — and'n most hopeless bargain to the company eanubl 
^ar himself belbre the latest day prescfibed by forbeit^ 
anee of, G-ovemment Accordingly, m i^te of. natural ffisad- 
Tantofteos liMuists, protract imdlputting ^ 

e^dsTs and of the incidental interniioilldhs oaksed hv serim 
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illnesa,* languor and inability to work in a hot climate, we do 
not find that the stern law is ever put in force which returns 
the civilian unpasscd after fifteen months, to his native land 
with blighted hopes and an ciu})ty pocket. By the help of 
an additional engine in the shape of a second Munshi, the train 
moves on — a systematic plan is pursued very different from 
cramming and its puerile results, and within a year of land- 
ing, in most cases, the civilian is pronounced fit for the 
discharge of public duties. 

The above is the examination which forms the utmost limit 
of proficiency in the greater number. "VV c are not now going 
to discuss the toils of the aspirant for deep eastern lore, but 
it is to be wished that every civilian knew somethuuf of at 
least one of the learned languages of India. By tliis we under- 
stand tiie San^rit or the Arabic as forming the chief of 
the great- Itido-Germanic, S-nd the Semitic tongues respectively. 
The former may l)e considered the chief of those read from left 
to rights the parent of more than half our Indian dialects, and 
claiming a share if not in tlie actual formation, at leart in the 
modification and embellishment of every single lat- 

ter is on the other hand the leading language 
read from right to left: the direct key to an a^curdSHljirexten- 
sive knowledge of the Persian and the Urdu: IBKeeposjitory 
of the faith of Islamism, and of the laws and civil regulations of 
the Mohammedan conquerors of India. It might perhai^s be 
wished that some knowledge of both these giant stocks should 
be acquired previous to entering on an investigation of their 
various oflFshootSjt but as the union of*lthe two from their own 
intrinsic diflSculty, is hardly to be looked for, we will limit our 
daims to a fair knowledge of one or the other. Which may give 
the greatest insight into the manners aiHl customs of our 
empire, and render its possessor more fitted to acquire ipforina- 
tion of a literary and a practical kind : whether Manu or the 
Hidayah, thO years of the Hegira or those of the Sameat, tlie 
Amara Kosah, or the Muntalmab-al-la^hat, be of the greater 
importance in the training for the Civil Service, we smdl not 
now stay to inquire. It is sufllc^nj; for our purpose that the 
utility of both be equally recogmse^ and the student who sur* 
mounts the difiiculties of either lanigmig|^;and acquires a ciq)ital 

* We may mention howeyer that aerious B^neas— for^ two ox three 

montbi-^always gives a man a claim for a cciimbwilhff eitra ponod, idu>uUI he 
require it. ' * 

t Some Eeformers tn Enirland have admsted AraW and Sanskrit dflwia, at Hal* 
leybuxy. The ^reat objection "of cotursq. is, many may become good Urdu 
gmd Bengali, iffholars, who have not eaet)gy,^]Acieat to the great jorigf* 

nals. 
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sufficient to set himself up in business, will find spread open 
before him, besides the languages themselves, on the one hand 
the laws, tlic religious ordinances and the whole disposition of 
Hindu society, and on the other the hoj>eS of the moslcm for 
this life and the next, and his round of duties from the five 
occasions of i)rayer and the la haul billata to the forty days of 
mourning over the grave of a deceased relation. 

But we will suppose the student fairly launched in the public 
service, and anxious to test the value of the knowledge acquired 
in Orientals. Now it is very conceivable that the talents of 
many individuals may be perfectly available to Grovernraent 
and to their fellow-men without the slightest interposition of 
any one Asiatic languJige. A Secretary to Government needs 
no interpreter for the comiK>sition of his minutes or hie English 
letters. A Commissitmer of Revenue, versed in the fiscal regu- 
lations and in that practical detail t)f land tenures only to be 
acquired by long experience, carries on most of liis correspon- 
dence with his subordinates without the aid of either Persian 
or Bengali ; a collector locks up his treasure, attends to the 
Governirient sales at certain recurring [periods of the year, and 
transacts all his miscellaneous business without any very great 
evidence of proficiency as a linguist. Even a Sessions Judge 
when versed by long practice in the phraseology of courts and 
the peculiar idiom of legal documents, does not seem so much to 
need the assistance of languages as that desirable fiaculty— one 
in which the modest Sir Samuel Eomilly thought himself 
deficient — that of concentrating his powers of mind fixedly 
and unswervingly on th^fcontcinplation of the one single object 
before him. We do not deny the utility of the languages to : 
any one of the above : we only assert that they are not the 
great and primary qualifications. But we defy a magistrate 
or a settlement officer to be confidently au fait at his works ^ 
or to penetrate the hidden motives of a long-winded tale, with- 
out a foil and precise acquaintance with tiie speaMng dialect Xii 
his district. We defy a magistrate to banish mistrust and 
inspire confidence, to probe truth to its secret places, and to 
take up at once, and without any go-between, the complaint of 
the Ryot, or to assi|jn their due weight to the numerous stories 
of oppression, venality, plunder and assault, which make up the 
gjreat buUli: of the Foujdari department. It is of course only 
one item in the great account, but it is the very alphabet of 
such an officer that he should be wholly independent — in se 
teres atque rotundus — cajmble without doubt or hesitation to hear 
and reply to the tale lunidly poured forth by the cultivator 
groaning' und^r poverty, of crops, or the zabdrAisti (iffe 
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know now no English word so expressive) of a powerful 
Zemindar. Now it is obvious that the present standard of 
"college examination will not effect this, nor indeed can any 
criterion drawn from the same nietliod, even though the test 
be higher, ever give adequate security. The true and legiti- 
mate object of all such examinations in vernacular tongues, 
can be no other than the sealing a fair })ortion of that know- 
ledge which Avill afterwards, when increased and modified, come 
into daily play. On a proper examination, the rude and com- 
moner forms of speech are of course discarded for the correct 
and orthodox standard of Grammar and Dictionary : the student 
writes, or endeavours to write, in a style pure and finished, 
and his performance, however intelligible to an educfitcd native, 
would be a serious^ puzzle to most of the inhabitants of the 
village. However respectable, and even meritorious, lhay be 
the college translations, it ‘is the subsequent intercourse with 
high and low which produces the speaking Impuist : and to 
prove that such are the qualifications of all magistrates can 
only be effected by a subsequent oral examination’^ when the 
young civilian hsis been brought into daily and hourly contact 
with natives of every class, and has lost some of the rule-and- 
line accuracy of collegiate discipline to gain a little of the 
familiar, we would say, the low forms of speech which roll out 
in the full round palatal accents of the Bengali, or in the 
livelier and more ringing tones of the native of Hindustan. 

In spite, however, of all examinations and endeavours to 
secure for the public service a regular succession of linguists, 
tlie power of speaking two or three foreign dialects, csj^ecially 
those of an Oriental birth, will in six cases out of eight be 
dither attained naturally and without ’ any great difficulty, or 
will never be reached in any period of service. W e believe 
that facility in the colloquial is generally attained on the first 
two or three ,yeai;B or never. After that time the field ia 
^ther lost 6r won> and in the ease of success 
years of service (w intercourse only 
expresnons and phrases, which must be conSMW^ as 
^eanings when the harvest has been in. In •tfietf ibnl 

Spee yean the gamers are eid^i^lerably well stored, of 
destined to remain hopelessli^Hplll^ for ever. Still, whiM 
viytiiQg that all officers destindl^HFtiie iuffioial wwr* 


• «r Mg^nta, w. ^ e H i rt jP Kfc ;y» oHaMpeSiM «ww, wS lo «»» 


At JmntiM’, ' after in trrda, tb. mitUlg Civdl^ 

and to |wm fn Ifomtto or Gurjaimti a r^ar Of 
died tM other ptetidoiieioik 
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endowed with some of the extraordinary facility attributed to 
Mithridates, we must confess tliat onr opinion seems at times 
to incline towards the pedantry of Molieijs’s Pancrace, who 
had one ear for strange and scientific, tdngues, and the other 
reserved for the vulgar and the maternal or to subdivide 
the worthy Doctor’s classification a little further, there does 
really scern to be a certain compartment in phrenology assigned 
for the dialects of our Indian em[)ire, into which the more 
congenial tongues of the AV estern Hemisphere may not find 
an entrance. Ex})erience has prav(?d, almost beyond a doubt, 
that many a man to whom French, Italian, or German, have 
come with the ready familiarity of a second mother longue, 
has found — either from sheer inability or from a natural distaste 
— that the dialects of the east were to him as dissonant and 
Barbaric as they seemed to St. Jerome fourteen hundred 
years ago. 

But we will now quit this somewhat prolix digression on 
the peculiar studies of the college, and turn to a more 
extended view in the landscape — that of the general education 
of the future civilian. Now it will hardly be disputed that 
the great aim of education for such a serv ice must two- 
fold — the general and the professional. We are not now going 
to indulge in high flown aspirations or extravagant hopes: 
we wish soberly and calmly to see what should be the best 
course of intellectual training for those whose opportunities of 
acquiring kiiowiedge, when ('airly started on their profession, 
must inevitably be simt and interrupted. We wish therefore 
that the civilian should at first be educated exacthf as if destined 
to enter on any one of the liberal professions at home : that his 
bias for classics or mathematics should be brought out to the 
furthest extent possible before the age of twenty. Joined to 
those pursuits, which from their vigorous discipline and intrinsic 
excellence, are rightly deemed the best preparation fi>r any ^ 
one branch — we are advocates for a eonsideralm 

share of Historical reading and an enlarged view of tiie finst 
principles of law. We are not now going to discuss the plofaal4^ 
iity x>f the Company’s institution at Hertford being done pway^ 
or possibility of some other training ground being dieco^reiii 
Whether educated at the university or under private tuition, i^t 
home oiMd^ad, the aim should be one and the seme. Ths vpii- 
ous lines, rrom whatevei^barrier the^ have started^ must oonveige 
in oueand the same pomt of IVe would&t 

MO mudi wish for crack verse miukers and embryo Porsons, Wt 
we wotdd hMxmxL &r a ce!|ein and unfioling supply of amnid 
pectlcalmeii.if^faave HvedlMdieMiEftMeB net to m JnrffoMof 
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the present, and in whom a knowledj^e drawn from the colder 
medium of books, hannonises with a clear, philanthropic, and prac- 
tised judgment, and a matured view of Eastern Society and its 
component links. Such men would readily turn tlieir attention 
to the mastering any one particular branch ; and the general 
education, if not exactly complete,, yet systematically conducted, 
might then with advantage be exchanged for the purely profes- 
sional. History, especially that of India, would of course be 
comprehended in the general view, and all those books 'which 
treat of constitutional changes and the foi*mation of social rights — 
which show up society in its various ])l\ases — whicdi analyse its 
elements and explain its incidental <langers, — may be conned over 
with advantage from the politics of Aristotle to the commenta- 
ries of Jilackstone. * If men are systematically trained, >vc will 
willingly run the chance of a little j)cdantry or cxtra\^gancc. 
For one visionary lost in utopian aspirations \vc should have 
a dozen good and able workmen, and for an ounce of intellec- 
tual dreaminess a far counterbalancing weight of disciplined and 
practietd energy. 

Wc will then suppose the Europenn course to comprehend all 
the means and appliances of a liberal English education, and the 
claims of orientals must tlion be heard at length. We have ere 
tins gone at some length into this debateablc <|uestlon, and still 
see no reason to reserve the ea^te^n languages intact for tlieir 
native soil. Whatever be the (iovcrnmeiit of India, some dis- 


tinct qualification must always be demanded from the aspirant to 
public scr\'ice : and to render '^uch a qualification of easy 
aCT^^nmeiit, but at the same time to ensure-, a dec ent amount of 
knowledge, scenes to be the just and laudable end of the eastern 
branch of education. With one of the learned and perhaps two 
of the vernacular languages commenced in England, we could 
ensure, in almost every instance, a satisfatory result at Bomibay, 
Madras and Calcutta. The drudgery of the rudiments once sur- 
mounted, three hours a day without interruption, devoted to one 
of the vernacular tongues, W'ould give in less than six months the 
amount required both by common sense and by statute and 
supposing the cmlian to leave England at the age of twenty, he 
would be legally qualified soon after twenty-one, and all the 
^fects of an over early ani'val in the countiy;^i and of the 
meomplete state of his intellectual aad physical tejiiiiiiig, would 
be at once and for ever removed. * 

This is not the place to specidate <m the chm^ which may 


* Bythlsofcoorie wemeanasfor M regi^ an «auaiaatioa (% pfti»eri SfeiikiBg 
cemfoBs, fleemi a natattl | " 
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occur in our Indian policy at the expiration of the present char«> 
ter. Whether the royal dynasty of Leadenhall-etreet shall 
continue to hold the reins, or shall resign them to a mightier pow- 
er ; whether appointments to the Civil Service shall be ministe- 
rial or directorial — some one general plan of education must 
be kept in view. The great dangers to be shunned are, an arri- 
val in the country, when the faculties both of mind and body are 
still in llio process of change, and a tedious delay at the Presi- 
dency alter arrival. We care not whether llailcyl)ury shall be 
made a fitting preparation for tlic Port William t 'ollege, or wlie- 
ther an examination at the India house shall only jireccJc one 
botbre a Calcutta Comniitlee. In either ease the grand object 
must be one and the same. Nobody would think of' allowing a 
clergyman the care ol’ a pari-h, a surgeon tlial of’ aliospital,a barris- 
ter that of a client, or a midshijnuaii that o(*i brig of war, before 
they had satisfied respectively their liftards of examiners.* Yet 
the Civil Service of India is one w hich rcquir(?s ([ualifi cations 
as distinct and as severely w^cighed as any of the above. 'We arc 
almost afraid that we may &ccni to be fighting obout establish- 
ed axioms when >vc a1 tempt to show that for such a responsibi- 
lity as the Civil Service, some one certain method must be 
pursued, congruent in all its stages, and conclusive in its aim. 
But as the inefficiency of the present system in bringing about 
anything like a general and comprehensive result, seems allow- 
ed, we have endeavoured to show what to us appears the only 
true plan of education for India, — one which, we are bound to 
state, might be easily attained with but a moderate reform, in 
the combined institutions of Hailey bury and Fort William. In 
fact what wc have been labouring to establish may be summed 
up as the education of an English gentleman with some little 
help from the learning of the Pandit and the Maulavi. We 
are no enemies to those extraneous accomplishments which tend 
to diversify the sameness of official routine. Let the anti- 
quariamgather coins of the Mogul Emperors with the rust of 
a hundred years upon them ; let the artist sketch Indian monu- 
ments and landscapes, and the naturalist classify every variety 
of bird from the pheasant of the hills to the common mach- 
ranga of the tank. Let every opportunity be conceded to 
those healthy pursuits which the Englishman carries with him 
to every colony he founds. But whatever be the civiliaa^a 
natural bias, we implore him to remember that he is placed, 
as indeed are all other Indian re^dents, in a situation where 

* la thrat of the above there is a regular aad eeerohing examinaAlon. That of 
harrietere hae been said to consist in ftsting a oextain numm of diiwerSi but thtfk no 
one gives them a brief imtii satisfied Sjhdr eeB^Mteney. 
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he may offend or aid, in an incalculable degree, tlic consciences 
of hundreds. Though liis ])cciiliar position may bar lus 
speaking to the heathen in the language of one eager to 
win over proselytes, yet he may set before them an example 
more powerful than all ]jlcading. If liis tongue is withheld 
from the direct aj^pcal to the half doubting native who rejects 
his own false creed for a hccdlc'^s scepticism, he may still 
speak in the mute but conviinfnig elo<[uen(*c of a pure and 
blameless life. lie can pour forth tlie accents, not ]>crhaps 
of impassioned preaching, but of truth and justice, of benevo- 
lence and mercy, of genuine unostentatious liberality oi* heart. 
ITe can make an altar ol‘ his hearth, a pure duinestic shrijic of 
liis household, and his Indian home the centering point of all 
hi> true English and Christian feelings.* 


* In a pa'?‘^ri'3f0 wliit li appo irs int. prcMous p.iaro lU, allusion r Knadi' bv 

thr Go\ cnior-Gpnrral to .i publu Irth’i tiDin tlio rmiirol to Tb'iift-.il, dalrd 

May, ITttS In that letter tho l)n( ciois •Nt.itcd tluii apprehension!, resii ctinu; 
the ixi'^tcnce of certain cmI-^ tor \^^nehtht^ woic to jiroxnh' an lili'Mu.il 

remedy. As the siihjert, iii its spmt, .leeoitls uifli tlie sti mi cd reiuaik to uhuli 
we were led in the text, and the statiuient ot wiiat fnrs,— half .i centuiy a<ro, — Tnay 
serse to furnish a faMiuruble and pIc.Omi.l; tonir ist t-i vvImL ts non, ne aie templed to 
fiiriiifah the f'i'louinir extracts liom the Puhlif Lc ilei — 

“ (\aif ei' Ilk-; i( .a di.tA in<’iiinli 'iit ui>.m us fn ifTiird our • iv il anil initil ir^ ajif«, and nil 
CMiri'-ti ins liMiii: uiuh-i oui jjintis lu.ii |u oU'ssmi^Ml i I’l nl osi mi n 1heim-.uisnf.itli'ii<l- 

in'; Dimiu’ 1 * e. Ill « Mi'Mi n'‘ fiu^t, llio^f in "iiiHunr "f.ilions will -.rt t ho t‘\.'inipl<*. n^* 
tTio-l ( lu'i rinM\ ,o e iim our iiiopo al loi i rui tuu' rhnpo’s in thi‘ pp'irirssiM. m iiiui’r 

pointed out iij llii’ !».»d ji.n.i'/j.i, ill oi ilu h iii‘r tu w li i li we .m now repljin/. sin li cdiln es 
lo he as p’liiiu and simple js pKMmbli* Oi it ,dl n oiei es*. ir\ eMnmse m n l.e a\nnleil 

Ilaviiu' Ihiis as I ir as ill pends np in ijs, piDv I led loj lin dm uhser\ imeol pnhlie worsliip 
*i'i l ll<* '^•ihiid I li-(l I \ , w e ( I'liiot .i\ iiid nil "Monni^; Mu' iiiioiiHiiTion V. I ]i,i\e reifi'ol tlnit at 

Ihi* militar\ si.itions It ill no nneoniiiioii tlnn/ !ii" tin* s<»i|-|.ii,its i,f j)n> il,n to 1 h« hrolvi* lu 
upon h\ Iiorsi'-raeiii", V hilst Ihvine woishiji, lorwl-nfi the sahhatli is espet iall\ enjoined 
to he set apart) isne^er perfonned at an,v ni those stations, tlir>ui;h < hunlains me 'allotted to 
them. And wo have now' betore O'! ,i printed horse-ijieiinr ueroiint, m whieh it appears 
that not less tlnm ei'dii iii.it( lies were run at rhinsur.ih in one thn , ami that on a SuikIhv. 
\Ve are astuinshed arid hhoekerl at thiK w ide deviation liuni one of the most diMlnii^uishinc 
and unv\<*rs d luslitiitions of I'hiisti.initv We nui/!f supimse it lo have been sy 'frrdduar. 
that transitions iro’n one steji to another" have lief'n lilth* observed , but the HtH};!' at whteh 
itisnowarnved.il our in'unualioti be tme. uiiirit iippeUr to ev4*»> riMSoiiablc inau, highly 
discreditable 1<i our go .'eminent, ami lotullj im rmijialible whh the religion we proh ss 

To preserv'e the .isi endanev whuh oi4r national iJiar.i(‘ter has acqniied over the minds 
of the natives of Imlia, most ever lu of irnpoiisme to the nianiteiiarn e ot the poljtieal 
power wo pos*ir* 9 s iii the Ka^t, and »'e are well persuaded that this end is not lo be served either 
fi} a disregard of the external observanees »)f religion, or by any assimil.itiuii to K.isl<>rri 
nlanners and opinions, but rather b} relainmg att the distinctions oTF onr iintionai ^iriueiples, 
eharaeter and usages Tne events whitdi have reeejitly passed in Europe, poinl out that 
the present IS least of all the time m wbieh irrebgion Vltnuld be promoti'd or encouraged; 
luT wUh an attnehnn iit to the religion which wo protuM, is found to be mtimalely eonneeled 
an attafhinent to our laws ami eonsfitution ; besides Which, it is oalouliited to pruduee the 
most boneiicial ellccts in suemt^ , U) maintain in it the peace, the siibordmation, and all the 
prim iples and practices on whji-h its stabilitv and happiuess d(‘pend 

We therefore enjoin that all such profiinatjows of tnt? sabbath, a.9 have been mentioned, 
be forbidden and prevemed , ami Ilia t Divine service be regularlj iierformed, as in England 
every tiuud.ij, at all the militarv- stations; and all European 'onl vers and soldiers. urdesH 
hindered by sickues*s or (I'tualdutv. are to be required punctually to attend, for which 
suidi au hour is to be fiKcd as shall be most suitable to the climate, 'i'hc chaplains are to 
be positively ordered to be regular and correct in th** ^lerformancri ol their duty, and if 
anyone of them neglect it, or by his cunduei bring discredit on his profession, we lUrect 
that be be dittuuM^ from uur service. 

ItM on the qualities of our servants that the safety of the British possessions in India 
essentially de^nds ; on their virtue, their intelligence, their laborioiut ijipUcalion, their 
vigdance and public spirit. We have seen, and do still with pleasure see, honourable ex- 
amples of all these; we are anxious to preserve ai^ increas'* such exam files, and therefore 
cannot contemplate without alarm, the exoess^w grow Ih ol faBbionabie amusement and 
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AVc feel that our province — that of the primary traiiiiii^T of 
the civilian — must here find its legitimate bouudaiV. AVc have 
brought liim, and we hope in some safely, througli the tempta- 
tions of JJ alley bury and the trials which await him iu Ifw early 
residence in the land of his adojdion. He has now oljtained 
Ills wolif^ha from tlic thraldom of College, and must ])ut iu 
jiractice, iu a wider and nobler sphere than England can hoa^t, 
tlio maxims learnt and ]K)ndered over in the society uf her 
\Nise num. Hut, iu the spirit (d‘ true obedjvmce to the Li'ns of 
iMauu the sludeut no sooner Cjulis the Intm'ior ol his college 
ihan heha''leir'^ to a-'^ume the re'^]>ondhiliiit‘.v ,n'.ui householder : 
(he voealion ol‘ the llrahmaehari i- rapidly exch.ingrd for that 
of (he (Iriha-^tha ; and the young man of tliueand twenty ha^- 
1en^ to st‘l nj) his hou^i'hold gods audio hcj'^im' in his turn, the 
founder of a family. W'e -iiall not nuws(« p to itKiuire how lar 
rlie culti\alion o( the <lome.‘)ti(* alhs^iini- is likely to increase 
or to ri[)en the nlilitv ol' the public otlicor. li wa.-^ one of llic 
i|ualiti(‘atlons r(‘(|uired fmni the inemlicr- of the Areopagus 
(hat they should be fath('i> of lamlllcs: that, wliile they sat iu 
judgment over llie delimpient again.-t soelet\, they should not 
be insensible to llie iulhienee of those Kindly ioelings wliieh are 
only to lie experienced in all their fulnoss aituind th(‘ circle o\' 
tlie family heartli. iNeitlier shall w'o diseuss the liabilities of the 
ci\ilian in his liigh portion, eltlier as the fatlier or the husband, 
or as tbc Clirlstiau judge over a popidation oi licathcn. Hut 
wc firmly bi'liove that no ties formed at (lie altar of domestic 
happiness will be I’ound, if rightly used, to weaken or mar the 
energy of the servant of Government, or that the rule exercised 
in the confined circle of a household, need necessarily cladi with 
the more enlarged jurisdiction of the magistrate. It might even 
be argued with show of reason that he who best understands the 
management of a house, would also best infuse into his jurisdic- 
tion over thousands that judicious amount of rigour and kind- 
ness, of severity and relaxation, which seems w'cll adapted to 
the present condition of the cultivator of Indian soil. But 
with this argument or with the future prospects of the civilian 
we have now nothing to do: we have brought him to the 
field of his operations, and wc there leave him with the confi- 
dence that an honorable career and a certain reward must 
attend on his steady and continued exertions. 

• 

Ciliew, the tendency of which is to enervate the mind, ami impair its nobler qualltiee, 
ti> introduce a hurtful emulation in expense, to set up false standards of merit, to con- 
found the different orders in society, and to beget an aveTsion to serious occupations. 
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Art. III. — 1. A few notes on the Terai of Rohilkund^ by T. H. 

Batten^ Esq. 

2. Documents relating to the RohUhimd Canal Allahabad Pres- 
byterian Mission Press, 

Thel agricultural population of our T"p]icr Provinces is but 
yet recoverinpf, from the oflfects of the famine of 18:58. The 
miseries of that sad year arc <till fresh in the recollection of 
those who liad opportunities of witncsHiin^ them; and it is 
gratifying: to know, that in tlioso of our provinces most adapted 
to artificial irrigation, such nnnedial meaMires are being adopted 
us will in the course of time, as far as human measures can 
avail, prevent the repetition of such ealainltic's. 

^ To those who ha\e turned their attention to the sulueft, the 
gigantic hydraulic works now ])rogrossing in the Doab, must 
aflbrd great interest. The (ianges, pcTilous of navigation, 
useless in irrigation, and dear to the Hindu as much from 
mythological association as lt> Inlrinsic utility, is al)out to 
undergo a mighty n'volntion : and tlie hard toiling peasant, 
when he K‘Cs its fertilizljjg \vatcr-c(>iii>es rij^pllng o\(‘r lands 
hitherto all hut liarron, ^\ill hlc'*'^ the jxuNer und(T whose 
guidance such beneficent (‘hang(‘> have betMi ctiected. l)i>astrous 
ai1^*ostly wars for a time di\ erted ilu* n'-ourccs of the country 
frmh tbclr legitimate end. — tbe im[)rovement of tlie country 
itself. Put, with the e<‘s>ation (»f laoiimtul gazettes, 

tl^ Inch tell us (d ^icto^y (mly to plunge u^ into sorrow, e may 
confidently hope h)r biigljter dti\s, tor iinj»rut onient in civiliza- 
tion, I'ur inercar'C of tbe coznfbrt and liappiiie-s ot‘ tho.^e wliose 
comfort and liappinc^s ant in so great a im-asure entrusited 
to us. 

It has been said, some w liat erroneously, that were we to leave 
the country to-monon, we should leave no work of public 
utility behind us, that could entitle ns to the name of 
nation. Surely the Delhi and Doab Canals will heset . an 
advantageous comparison a\ ith the great works of Firoare Shah 
and “ his hundred* aqueducts and reservoirs.’^ 'When the 
operations now in progress, however, shall have been carried 
out, not a bliadow of a stigma can remain, and shall be as 
renowned as benefactors to the country, as we ar6r now famed as 
its conquerors. 

Whilst maturing the schemes for the irrigation of the Doab, 
the attention of the Grovemment has kaon frequa&tly attracted 


^ Mill s uiBtory, C. 111. 
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to Eohilkund ; and a volume of Reports on the subject has 
been lately published by the Revenue Board. It will be well 
indeed, if we can even at this late hour, in some measure 
expiate our share in the tragedy of 1774,^ and with the great 
means at our disposal, carry out some plan of irrigation, which 
shall suffice lor the wants of the present inhabitanl^, even 
thoiigli it may fail in raising {he country to its former state. 

The Garden ol’ India, as it w’as harnuniiously tcniked by 
Burke in his celebrated oration, is indeed singularly adapted to 
artificial inigation ; and a cursory glance at the map would at 
once lead oiui to the roiicliision, that a country so intersected 
with streunl^ must allbid uneoinmon ad\antages to its cultiva- 
tors. Were it not for tlie over-whelming po\Nor of the torrents 
that descend 1‘roin llie Himalaya duiing tlie i*ainy season, this 
would indeed be the i-ase. So sudden, however, is tlicir appear- 
an(*e, so great their volume, and so ^'resistible their force, tliat 
the inventive geniu-^ oi' tlfis simple peoplt‘ is (piite nnalde to 
coj)e with Ihein. Kach fresh, or Baa'-, or Hood, \iolently sweeps 
aAvay the clumsy works to \ainly oj)posod to it; and the cessa- 
tion ol‘ tlie rains sees the pea.sintry patiently restoring their 
ruined dams, and clearing out tlieir choked up water-counses, 
to be Jigain ruined, and again choked u]), ))y the first flood 
that sliall descend from the mountains above. 

The effect of the.-e annual diM-iiplion^ of pent nj) waters, 
added to tliat of the mountain fhMxIs, ha*^ been so great, that 
broad toi tiiniis and \ery deeji elainnels lune gradually taken 
the place (in the npi)er part of the distrlv*t where the slope of 
the country is great) of moderately sized river beds; whilst 
lower down, where the slojie of the country is less, we find 
very l)roa<l ill defined sandy beds, constantly shil'ting in position 
and direction, over which tlitj llc)ods wander unre.'-traine<l, — iiiin- 
iiig the cultivation, di>figu7‘iiig the country, and requiring not 
a little science, as well as capital, to render them at all useful. 

Under these circumstances we must be prepared to find such 
parts of the country as are entirely dependent on artificial 
irrigation, gradually diminishing in prosperity. Many tracts 
are, it is true, still very fertile ; but the dams become annually 
more difficult to construct ; unserviceable and ruined water- 
courses constantly cross the traveller’s path ; and where large 
estates, or even single villages have fallen into waste, the neigh- 
bouring inhabitants can# distinctly trace their ruin, either to 
the river from which they derived their water having become 
too wide and difficult for them to embank, or from some swamp 
having been formed by their ignorance or want of means, har- 
bduiing such numerous wil^ beasts, and causing such mortality 
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by disease, to compel the wretched Inhubitantri to fecek tome 
inoi*e favored ^])ot- 

The riverri ()t‘ Kolulkuiid mny be divided Into four (‘lasses. 
First, the Cianges, and Saardah, Ktdi or Go<j;ra, who^e sources 
lie amidst tlie eternal snows ol’ the Hinndaya. ^fhe (iaiifjccs 
bounds the ])roviiK‘e to the South and AVest, and the Saardah, 
skirliiip;’ it I'oi* a j-liort distanc(‘ oh tlui lOa-t, ])as'-e‘^ tliroii^irh 
Oude in a S(aith I'^asterly direction, and ialls into the ( iani>’cs, ,‘h'3 
miles al)ove tlie tenvn of l)iiia})ore, — eucreasinpj its already ^ast 
volume by some lOOO feet per second. Kven tlie Aftynni 
cneriiy fail(‘d in ]*enderiiej, the Saardah u-ei‘ul in irriu^atiem. 
1\) bind the (iane’e‘< to the yill of man, v;i\< reserved I'or 
European ji;enlu< and ^kill. 

Secondly, we ha\(‘ tho'.e river.’- that have tlndr orlLciu in the 
hills-. Init an^ not ‘5W(‘lled bv tlie melting (d'lhe miows in April 
and Alay. Such arc the 'itauiLnin^a and Kosilla, — ihe latter 
ji^ain a trilnuar\ to the former, and joininii; it some 20 iiillea 
from Moradabad. A\ here the lvain<j:unij:a i'-siie?' from the hills 
at Kalaiiurh, arc' vet (‘\tant the ruiii" of an old watei*-coui>e, 
which is reported to have hc'cii eoir-tructt'd by the Aflbhans, 
in jfclie lufter part of la-t century, pi’obably whlNt sheltcrin;2^ 
themscJvc&al the loot ol the hill-, alier ^onu* ‘d* tln'iv reversca. 
It has lonfi; fallen into dUuac. It was apj)arently Id or 20 fc'ct 
broad, and as far e are enabled to form an opinion, the 
water was rai-(Ml by a wear of htont's and ^ras-4 or wood. Tlii.s 
wear must bin e breii carried aw ay henever it rained heavily 
in tlie liilla aben c, and tlie necessary repairs sverc doubtless 
very troublc.^onc. 

The Koailla ba- been lonir, and is now, llioutrli in a very 
unsatisfactory way, made a\ailai)le for , irriiration at tluj point 
where it de\ourli(*s iVom th<‘ hilN near t'hilkia. The IhhI of 
tlie ri\er there' i" immensely broad, as is indeed )LC(‘ncrally the 
ease in t]n» part of the country ; thouj^li, except during floods, 
or in the rains, the actual channed rarely exceeds KK) feel In 
breadth. Acro'^sthis, between the months of October and June, 
a simple wear of stakes and grass is thrown. A great part of 
the water escapes through and over this wide fabric : out of 
some 300 feet a second, however, 80 remain behind, and are 
employed in Irrigating a few villages belonging to some 
>vretched Biiksas. 

The third class of rivers consists of such as rise in the lower 
mountains, and contain a supply of from 100 to 250 feet 
discharge per second, on leaving them. The eSbingly bed, how- 
ever, over which they have to travel, entirely absorbs them, 
before they have proceeded on thcuc>fvay above iluree miles; and, 
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lor a cllbtatice varying from iO to lo miles, tlicir bed remains 
]»eHectly dry except (liiriTi" the rainy season. At the tenni- 
iiation of tliis dislancc, s[)rings are seen oozing from the surface ; 
a liMilct is gradually formed, and willi the asbi.staiico (»f tribu- 
1 ary nullahs and abundant spring-, they t-ooii re-acquiie their 
original volume. Thetc ^\erc originally one great su\irce of the 
])ro-pt‘rlty of the country. The Koli, the Kilcha, the Dewa, 
and K vlas all bear marks ol’ having been, for iminy years, more 
or Jc.-= extensi\ely n>e(l in irrigation. Time, however, and the 
fnajiicnl breaking of the dams, liave increased tlm diincn- 
sionsofibe work ne(a''Sar> to rai-e the* water, tliat they iiavc 
l>ceu in great imia^ure gi^ell iij>. d'ln3 (‘on^'CijneiH es to the 
]>r(H[)erit y i»l‘ the eountrv ha\e been sindi a >\ere naturally to 
l e e\j>e(*U‘d. 

'J'!i(‘ Jbiirlh cla'^'« ol users, and llu* la-t to he numtioned, 
con^i-N of the stream-- or wITk h oud their origin in tlic 

plaiii, where, as ]>efore mentioned, sjuings arc .•^ec'H oozing fj’ojii 
the clay in the forest: they are ^(‘ry nmnei’ons, and arc at 
pj-c<ent ahno.-t the onl\ MUirce of artilielnl iiri;Liation : hut 
altliongh not subject to tluj Impetuosity (»1* tlic iiiountain floods, 
hea\ t lain aiidt he great sIo]>e of the connfiy ])ro^ c frc'^piently too 
powei'j'hl for the simple eartlieii dams, aiul 11 k‘\ liave generally 
to he r(‘l)uiU at the end of tlio rains. These li’ccpient aca'idents 
moreoAer, have so decpen(‘d tlieir elianneb, and enlarged their 
beds, that it not nncominon to iind lour or live Jiiindred 
Kiipc'C'^ annually ext)cnd(Ml on ii A\ork, tliat, tifiy yean-^ ago, 
would not IniAO ref[nire<l one-tenth ol' the expense. 

d'hat arlificial irrigation attJ acted the attention v)f the rulers 
of India at a a ei yearly period, we liaAc fcuflielent pre^of both 
in the code of Maim and the institiUcs ot' d'imur. In the 
former av(‘ find ‘‘ the breaker of a dam to secure a pool, let tlie 
king punish hy long immersion under water, t'liajitcr IX. 
liTli.'’ Then' can be no doubt but that, if ])ers('\ered in long 
enough, this mode of punishment must have been eft'cctual. 
The conqueror appears in a more amiable light ; and I ordained 
Avhoevcr undertook the cultivation of Avaste lands, or built an 
aqueduct, or made a canal, or planted a grove, or restored to 
culture a deserted district, that in the first year nothing should 
be taken from him, and that in the second year whatever the 
subject voluntarily offered should be received, and that in the 
third year the duties should be collected according to the 
regulations.” It Avere vain to hope to find among tlie fcAv musty 
records, spared from the many scenes of destruction they have 
been exposed to, or the legendary lore and oral tradition of 
the country, any thing ap}^£oaching to suocint detail. Some 
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fragments, however, are to be found liere and there ; and from 
them we shall select a few, which, coining as they do from a 
trust-worthy source, call up visions of ancient prosperity and 
magnificence, which, with all our riches and science and philan- 
thropy, we can never hope to arrive at. 

Mr. Batten, Senior Assistant to tlic Commissioner of Knmaon, 
has been at some pains to collect data regarding tlie condition 
of the Terai, whilst under tlic Kuinaon Kajalis. His j)osition 
afiforded him great facilities lor carrying out such a task ; and 
he has turned tliern to account by drawing up ‘‘ a few notes on 
the subject of tlie Koliilkund Terai/’ which only leave room 
for regret that the author has not Ixjcii able to proceed further 
in his interesting and cleverly detailed researehos. 

If we arc to believe the l^uhan's, their dominiunb extended 
in olden days, no less far than the Jumna; — hut we j)rcfcr 
quoting our author, “ I'iic dynasty, called Kuttura, 3s the 
earliest known to have reigned in Kumaon. The Kajahs of its 
line arc said to lr«ue been of the Suruj Buiisi origin, and 
they have been clotlied by tlie imagination of the Piiharis 
with allno^t (li\inc atlnbutc>. while the (‘xtcnsioii oi' their 
authority to Dclbi and Kanonj in the ]^lain^, and from ^Inndi 
to Sikkim in tlie llilP, is coiifuhaith a-Miinod a-^^ a matter of laet ; 
the v\'hole rac'c appears to have be<‘uine utterly extinct, but at 
what time and in what manner no one t'an tell, and in iact tlic 
whole? history is lost in tlio grcatc'^t ob'^curity. ^ * 

« * * * * 4 *'* * 

From llic account abo\e given, it uill at once be seen tliat 
the dynasty of wdiich we are now sjx^aking was ot lowland 
origin, and that no signs of an aboriginal extraction aic visible in 
its remains. As befoie tlie ^lahoinnualan C(>n<[nest of ttic 

rulers of a region so illu>ti’ious in the Shastras as the Uiinalaya 
mountains, being also by tiieir position lna^tcrs of ^ites 

at the various sources of the tlanges, may be supposed to have 
held rank equal with, if not superior to, the of Kuttair, a 

country between the mountains and the Gangeenow called Kohil- 
kund : and as, after the establishment of the Mahommedan em- 
pire in Hindustan, the Kumaon Bajahs were fbuffd in hereditary 
possession of the Terai by a tenure quhia^ iiHlepcnideiit of any 
grant from lowland potentates, I see no reason for doubting 
that the Terai, through its whole ext®fti> filmed an integral 
part of the Kuthura Kumaon Kaj. Tlttt it also formed an 
important point ^ may be assumed from the almost absolute 
necessity still existing, that a large pori^on of plain country 
should, if not attached to the hill^ Jie at least available for the 
annual resort of the Puharis on^^^eir cattle, an occupancy 
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which under native rulers could hardly be maintained without 
an actual right of property in the soil, and actual separate 
possession thereof by the Hill powers, and from analogies 
drawn from the late and existing f(‘cling in Nepal in regard to 
the tract at its base. Beyond this all is conjecture.” * * * 

Shadowy forms of heaven-l)orn chieftainship, with might and 
magnificence beyond all telling, ris(‘ up here before the would- 
be Historian of the past ; and when ho endeavours to conij)are 
the ruins of the jjast with the ]K)verty ot the present, and to 
se(‘lv for some cause ibr ^o apparent an incongruity in the 
natural !rsucce.''sioii of e\onts, th(‘ lio]>dcssness of tlu task must 
Boon force itsell’on him, nor will iu* long endeavour to connect 
a chain of which so many links are wanting. 

The Kutliiras were Mtccccdcd by the Ku^^ia Kaj, a state of 
anan‘hy ^^hlch endured lor some l.'i or 14 gclleratio^^. Numer- 
ous petty chiefs raised tlieiiiscives to jndcjjondencc, and fought 
and coiuiiicrcd, and were in their turn o\ercoinc as our Barons 
ol‘ old. This uui^t ha\(' gone ftir to dova'itato the country. 
But the history ol' the tlmc> bin led m profound obscurity. 

We next come to ihe Chimd dyna-ty, in the ^lersoii of Sam 
('liiind, siud to have conu* tVom the \illage of .lusi in Allaha- 
bad in or about 1178. Jki^siug Iiowcmt over the few first 
generations of this race, we arri\e at last at the fact, that — 

“ Biidtu* Chund, son and suece'-ior (»f Bajah Kullean Chund, 
whi>reino\od i1h‘ capital lioin Chunijiannit to Alinoi-ah, anti 
built that city in lobd, an as a (‘tinttanporarv of the Kmpertir 
Akbar, and in the eoin>t‘ oi’ his reign td' 28 years made irequent 
^lsltatlons to the 'fciai, and not !»» lea\c himself without 
record in the land, became tlie Ibunder of Jiuderpiir.” By 
this time the e\ton^i^c h>wland doininions of the Kiimaon 
liajahs, had become \\()fully circumscribed. We have it how- 
ever t)ii undoubted authority, that Kiidcr Chund Jbimd himself 
in undisturbed posscs^i()ll of the following MuhaB : 


1 Suhiijgor, 

2 Kashipura, 

3 INIundia, 

4 Guddurpura, 

Q jBuksas, 

7 Buheehu, 

gjchinki. 


Tiispur. 

Kashipur. 

Bazpur. 

Guddurptir. 

/ Ruderp6r. 

( Kilptiri. 

Narukmuttah. 
/ Bilheru, 

\ Surbna. 


now called 


“ This whole tract, which is exclusive of the upper Bhabur 
near the hills, of which I shatlTiave to speak hereafter, was called 
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Chourassi Mnl and Nou bakia Mai ; Mai being then ae now 
the flill term for the Low country. The former name was 
derived from the size of the territory? which was reckoned 84 
C 08 S in length, the latter name from the mal or nominal revenue 
of the country, viz. nine lakhs. # * # * 

Fourth in descent from Uiiderelnind, wo find Trcmiil- 
chund. Rajah of Kuinaon between tin* years 1125 and 1138 
A. D. During part of this period, tlie T(*r:il is stated to have 
attained a liigh degree of ])ros|K‘rity, and to ha\e actually 
yielded nine lakhs of Rupees from various sources of revenue to 
the Hill treasury.” 

Baz Bahadur Chiind was even more successful than Ids 
predecessors. By the aid of the \awab Kussuin Khan, lie 
expelled from his territoves the Kuttair Chiefs, wdio during 
the reign of Treinulchund, committed constant depredations. 
It is said that “ every Bigali of ground was cultivated, and 
that the construction and repairs of bridges, bunds and water 
courses, was diligently cared for by the offic(Ts of Govern- 
ment.” 

Thus then it would appear that the term garden af India -was 
not so totally missapplied even to this ]>art of the district, and 
the excellent sources of information, which Iiave been open to 
the compiler of the above notes,” j\istify us in inferring from 
them, that during the 17th century the Tcrai enjoyed a liigh 
state of prosperity, and that it was not in those days subject to 
the malaria which at present depojiulatos it. 

We would fain follow our author closely in his interesting 
researches, but the necessary limits to a paper sucli as we arc 
now writing forbid us. Passing over then some fifty years, the 
accompanying table gives us a tolerable idea of the state of affairs 
in the Terai in the year 1744. 

Table of Revenue statistics in the Munis Piirguiinahs of Ku- 
maon, for the year 1744 A. D. 


Name of Per- 
gonnahs. 

QO 

£ 5 

X 

Khurrif 
Harvest. | 

Kurch Purbi 
(Holidays.) 

Raccha. 

CO 

i 

M 

CO ^ 

a 

.s 

s 

1 

x’ 

SC 

R 

I 

o 

<u 

N 

s . 
^ S 

s 

I 

Fruit Tax. | 

Total annual 
Jumma. 

Kasbiptk, . . 


lOOjOOo' 


474 


713 

500 

1,001 

RHHjH 

Ruderpiir, . . 



2,750 

303 


362 

251 

700 


OLiLKlll. clUU 

Surbna... 



1.676 

208 


172 

150 

500 


• Total, 

175,000 

I80,00ol 

9,926^ 

ok 

[ 55,00ol 

Jo237 

901 

2,201 

425,251 
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We see here, it is true, but four pergunnahs instead of the 
nine enumerated some i)ages back, and a revenue of above 
four lakhs, in lieu of the boasted nine. The present rent- 
roll, however, under our enlightened rule, makes but a sorry 
figure in comparison witli it. 

Tabic of the Jumnias for the above mentioned Pergunnahs 
according to the last .seltleiiK^nt : — 

Kashipur, 47,936 

Kudcrpiir, 22,550 

Jiilheru, f 7,000 

Surbna, J ( 67,000 

PergunnaU Surbna idonc has held its own, and the circum- 
stiUKjos under \v])i(di it lias done so, are wfuiiiy of notice. 

1'he atroeilit s ol the livebooter Slug, form the sub- 

ject of many an evening's talc in Miis part of the country. 
He flourished, if A\ciuay so term it, al>out 1820-25, and by 
his exactions and ciuelty, literally depopulated the pergun- 
uah. Kegular trooj)& m ere on many occasions sent in pursuit 
of him, but his intellig(‘n(*e always enahled him to evade them ; 
;i coutingont was kept up {'or the purpose oi* checking his de- 
predations, but it is hinted that he bribed the chiefs into con- 
nivance. Treachery, liowcver, at last prevailed, and one of his 
two attendant Brahmans betrayed him. 

Leave this unlucky spot,” said the faithful one, I have 
seen drops of blood fall Irorn the Heaven,” 

‘‘ True,” said the traitor, “ but the danger is in moving, let 
us rather remain.” He did so ; from three different directions 
the troops were closing upon him ; and in a few hours Bujha 
Singh w'as no more. 

The Pergunnah, in the, mean time, reduced to the lowest 
state, had been given over to 5 or 6 respectable men, on a 
very small but increasing Juinma, subject to no condition, but 
that of keeping an armed force in readiness, to oppose Bujha 
Sing and similar depredators. From the moment of his death, 
affairs took a prosperous turn, and it is now a well cultivated, 
thriving, and healthy pergunnah ; w^hereas, as stories go, “ the 
big feathers dropped from the very birds as they flew over it,” 
previous to this happy change. 

Now it is necessary to remark here, that Pergunnah Surb- 
na and the Eastern jfart of the Terai, which not only has 
held its own, but has greatly thriven under our rule, differ 
instrinsically from those parts which have within the last 60 
years shewn a rapid deterioration. In the former there is little 
or no artificial irrigation : th^re are in fact no rivers available 
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for it, and we are, in consequence, led to the conclusion that 
the absence of the evils caused by the primitive and ineflBcient 
system of irrigation employed in the ruined Pergunnahs, has 
materially influenced its prosperity. 

From the date of the last table but one, namely 1744, all 
obscurity in a great measure ceases. We have it on the most 
clear and undoubted authority, that llohilkiind presented at 
that time a rare })ictiirc amongst eastern nations — that of a well- 
governed country, enjoying a high degree of agricultural pros- 
perity, and undisturbed by intestine coiiiluotions. It was not 
long to remain so. 

The Subadar of Oude east a greedy eye on the fruitful 
possessions of his neighbours, and Iroiii that momeiit they knew 
no peace. It is a matter of hi^tor\^ bow gallantly the Ivoliillas 
resisted their enemies, how the Mabrattas poured tlicir swarms 
of predatory horse over the devoted country, and lastly, Tiow a 
British force was called in to give the death blow to a nation, 
the very ‘‘head and fremt of whos(* oifendiiig” was that they 
would be free. During this period the Terai rather pros})ered 
than otherwise. The terrified cultivators left that part of the 
country, which lay exposed to the Ircfiuent inroads of their per- 
secutors and fled to the comparative security of the Terai. 
Even the Kohilla chiefs, during that long and bloody struggle, 
not unfrequently sought a temporary she Iter at the foot of the 
hills, where tliey were generally hospitably rccc'ived by the 
Kumaonis. Wc find, accordingly, in the ])resent almost unin- 
habitable parts of the I'crai, old brick kilns, mango groves, 
tombs, and other works ol* civilization, ruins of considerable 
w^ater-courscs, and traces of old dams, saifi to have been 
constructed at that time; w’hilst the oral tradition of the coun- 
try tells us that about that period the Terai w^'ls by no means 
an undesirable residence, either owing to malaria, or any other 
cause. 

Mr. Batten dates the severance of the Terai from Kumaon 
at about 1764. 

It was in the year 1774 that Kundram, the Agent of thp 
Kurnaon Govt, in the Terai surrendered his charge to the 
Nuwab Ozaph Ud DowIaJi, on the condition of his being allowed 
to remain as viceroy. His nephew Sib Lall wtis found in 
power there, on our taking possession of the country in 1801. 

Traitor though he was, Nundram rtppears to have been a 
wise and beneficent Governor ; and it is certain that his name 
IB yet mentioned in the Terai, with respect and afifection. 
He took great interest in the irrigation of the country, and 
works of his are yet extant. Theuiuce, however, had been for 
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some time at the root of the prosperity of tliia part of the 
country, ami a Utopian CTOvenunent alone could have saved it. 
The destruction of the Kohilla ])ower, and the anarchy and 
(‘on fusion that at this ])crlf>d universal ly prevailed, led to tlie 
formation of numerous banditti; and tin* hnvsts of the Hhabur 
and glens of the lower Himalaya oileriiig them such secure 
refuge, as to enable them Imtlle all pur'^uit, the black mail 
system was adopted, and cairied lo such an extent, as to ruin 
in a great measure the minor cultivator*^- 

The l)atTlo of Fultehgimgc (ITTPf annihilated the Kohilla 
power; Jind witJi the death of Hath: Kelimnt Kl^an, who foil 
gallantly heading his tr*K)[>>, tin* whole country fell into the 
iiands of tlie uNnwab \ i/i(‘r. The ex»::-e{{i!(*nt cessation of 
Mabratta inroad'^, as \v('l! a^ of that (*nii-iant warfare that had 
for so many voan^ d(‘SoIalcil the count j-y, s*)on brought hack to 
tlioir early liornes tlu)>c who had beert dm on to emigrate to the 
edge of tlie forest. C'ombinlng thU eircumstanci; with the con- 
stantly increasing diflienlty of' damming up the rivers, vve are 
no longer at a loss to aeconiit for some falling off in the jiopula- 
tion and revenue. 

From 1801, the commencement of tlu‘ Krilisli rule in Ko- 
hilkund, till 180o, little notice appears to have been taken of 
tlio T(‘rai Pergunnalis. Sib Lall, Xnndranfs nephew, was 
at that time turned out of the inanageineiil for non-payment of 
revenue, and a settlement was mad(‘ with individuals. It would 
exceed our limits to draw u}) a statcanent of tlie seveial settle- 
ments in eacli purgunnah. We shall ftcleet, liowever, Ruder- 
pur and (iiidderjmr, as having been brought most iiroininontly 
forward in the printed repoils, and give a slight ^kclcli oi“ their 
gradual decline. 

In 18()o, Ru4er[)nr and (jiudderpur were .‘^ettied with indi- 
viduals at .37,000 and 10,700 Ku})ees ro--pectively — in 181G, the 
nominal dninnias liad ri^en to 60,800 and 3:?, 200, It was never- 
theless considered advisable to farni them to Rajah Lai Sing for 
40,200 and 21,200 Kupci s. Two years subsequently a new 
settlement was made with Mokmldums, and in 1822, the 
Jummas had risen to 42,200 and to 2o,600. A break-down then 
took place, and Mr. Boiilderson made a settlement with indivi- 
duals, reducing the Jummas from 47,200 to 33,000 and from 
25,600 to 14,000. In 1824, Mr. Boulderson revised this settle- 
ment, raising it a trifle, tind this held good till 1830. By that 
time the greater part of the villages had reverted into Govern- 
ment hands, and a new settlement was effected, partly with 
Kam Tehsillu, :uid partly with individuals, in which the Jum- 
mas were reduced to 28,000 and 8,700. Even this would not 
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answer, liowever, and in 183-1, ilr. Conolly made the greater 
j)art of these jiorgunnalis over to Eajah Guman iSing of 
Kaslnpur for 22, 1(H) and 0,900. 

The settlement now awaiting the saneiion of’ the Board of 
Reveiuio, Is for 22,oo0 and o^OlXi, of whieli 12,973 is j)aid by 
Rajah Sura] Sing, and tlu: remainder by some Batan tamilics, 
who, despite of tlie unhcalthincss 'of tlie eliinate, have brought 
their villag(‘s into a >cry fair stale of eiiltivation, and would 
w’illingly take up more land, could tliey ])ro(‘ure it free of de- 
pendence^ on the Rajah Suraj Sing, to whoso authority, or 
rather to wJjose KariiuhiN iiisoltmee and extortion^, they cannot 
make up tlieir mind to submit. 

Tills sketch of tlic affairs of the Terai, however disjointed 
and brief; if= we think sufheient to sliew, that in olden times 
this ])art of the country w as tol(‘ral)ly well cultivated, wl|ilst 
the following extract fronr^Ii*. IhittenV notes, tends no less to 
]»rovo, tlijit it could not have been a very unhealthy, or un- 
desirabh; residence. 

“ Burtanb Sing indeed inlbrmMno, that even until so late 
a period as when the march of the J3rltibli troo]»s to the 

liills, coinl)ined with other visitations, more especially banditti, 
harassed the* inliabitants by rei|uisitions and losses of all kinds, 
that place could boast of 1*, 200 Brinjarris with their ecjuipage, 
200 liackerios and their owners, 200 'weavei'S, and 700 i’amllies 
of Chamars, Kumars, Lohars, etc., in addition to a large 
agricultural population, and the numerous occafiional folloNVcrs 
of his father, and uncle, with other exiles from the hills.’’ 

In juxtaposition with this, let us place the following extract 
from Bishop Hebcr s Journal, vol. ii, page lo7. 

“ He (Mr. Bouldersou) answered, that not the monkeys only 
but every thing which had the breath of life, instinctively de- 
serts them (the forest and Terai) from the beginning of AprH 
to October. The tigers go up into the hills, the antelopes and 
wild hogs make incursions into the cultivated plains ; and those 
])er8ons, such as daw'k bearers, or Military officers, who are 
obliged to traverse the forest in the intervening months, agree 
that not so much as a bird can be heard or seen, in that fright- 
ful solitude.” 

Ruderpur is itself at present a heap of ruins ; the emaciated 
and Bqualid appearance of its few inhabitants is psunful to 
behold — and the mortality amongst tbfe Police establisliment, 
which it is unfortunately necessary to keep thercj exceeds all 
.belief. Mr. Batten attributes the ruin of this place, partly to 
"the erection of a market at Hul^^ani, near the foot of the 
hills, whither all the hill trade of part of the country has 
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been removed — lIiildLuuiibein^ more coincuiently situated for 
tlie Ibiliaris, — and partly to ji dam, M)me 18 feet bigli, that the 
Nii\va.bol‘ Kainporc built ucrosd the ri\er Hhyi'il t\vent\-li\e 
\ cars a^o, at a poijit alxuit three miles below Kuder[)ur. Tlie 
re.'^iilt of this dam has been, an immense reservoir, and a groat 
d(‘al of swamp, — the natural lipe of drainage ol'tlu* country l)cusg 
thus entirely closed : and it is universally allowed by all the old 
inhabitants oi‘ this part, that the unheal thine^s ol* Ivuderpui 
eommenced immediately alter the eonstrucuoii of the said tlam. 

Air. Bii-d, tlam member of tlie Uevemu* lioai'd, mad(‘ a tourol’ 
iripc'ction in both (hrough tiie 'i'erai aiul tin* Kninaoii 

hills. Wliilst travelling tluough an uiilreiineiited jjart of the 
ibrest, his attention was attiaetiMl by sevtuel hiunan -skeletons 
bound to tluMruiik" oj He eiujuiird.into the ean.^e, an<l 

learnt that they w(‘ie th'‘ n iiiains of hackery drivers, who 

after being plund(‘red of all they posse^^(•^l, bad laa n lel't to 
starve in that situation by dai'oits, A further eii(|iiiry Into the 
state of crime in the di-trict, elieit(‘d suoli tales of horror and 
law le'isiiess, a.- almost to exceed cr(*dlbility, and ho wrot(‘ a 
minute on tlie subject that cn'>nred the adoplion of immediate 
laanodial iiKaisiires. Air. Williams, ,Toint Alagistraie of Pilli- 
bliit, v\as appointed in Alandi 1838, to organize a body of police, 
to cheek this state of things, and the system that energotie 
officer introdin'ed was singularly successful. 

The three principal thing." to be guarded against, were dacoity, 
cattle stealing, and highway robbery; and it was ascertained 
that tlie chief perpetrators of these crimes were not resident 
ill the Terai. In cases of dacoity they assembled generally 
at liampur, and arranged a meeting at some known spot in the 
forest, near to the point of their proposed attack. Immediately 
on succeeding in their object they retired to the depths of the 
forest, and from thence took tlicir booty to Kampur, where it 
was divided. Cattle stealers and highway robbers, were not 
always quite so systematic, on account of their a(*,ting in smaller 
bodies. Rampiir however was their place of refuge, and when 
once there, they were safe. It became, therefore, necessary to 
throw a cordon of police officers along the frontier as a primary 
step. This was done ; — posts, varying in strength from 4 to 10 
men, were placed at every three or four miles along the frontier ; 
Chokies w^ere established on all the principal lines of traffic ; and 
a patroling Daro^ah, witn four and twenty suwars, was enter- 
tained for general duties. 

On the occurrence of any crime, the alaim was given, and 
passed along the line with great rapidity ; the whole were on 
the alert, and it became next to impossible for any body, of men 
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loaded with booty or encumbered with cattle, to pass the line 
unobserved. In case of the criminals seeking refuge in the 
forest, they were beat up and hunted out like game. So suc- 
cessful Avas the plan, that Dacoity was at once reduced from 
twenty-five cases annually to none ; and cattle stealing and high- 
way robbery were limited to a few isolated cases. It is indeed 
but lately, that the extreme rarily of crime in the upper Terai 
attracted the notice of the Hoard; and whatever influence the 
terrors of banditti may have originally had in this part of the 
country, they have long ceased to exist; — Avhilst the Karnpur 
cattle stcalercj have dwindled from a daring and powcrlul tribe 
to a few miserable and half dead wretches, upon whose pilfering 
desires a well-founded dread oi‘ the Hareilly Jail inllJs, and the 
Almorah prison, exorcise a very salutary influence. 

We now turn to the volume of j)nntcd reports. Mr. Hothed, 
Collector of jNIoradabad, in the year 1824, drew the attention 
of Govonnnent to the artificial irrigation of his district ; and 
Col. Cohin, of the Engineer", tliPii C\a]»t. Col\iii, Siij)erint(*n- 
dent of Canal- at 1 )ellii, nci'lvod iii>tructions to inrjnire into 
the subject. Co). C'ohiii limited In^ emjnirie.- to tlie Nortlu'rn 
division of Moradabad, (now UijnoK' I and particularly to the 
rivers Klio and Gbarghau. 11(‘ suergested tbe present Xugginah 
Canal, and ])ropo.-ed sevci’al exp('di(‘nt-i tor tbc‘ inigation of the 
district. J'his sy>tcin iin\\e\er was (mly intended to be applica- 
ble to the rubbi crop, and tbe earl\ sowings of the khnrrif: 
all dam^< and sluices were to b(' opijii during tbe rainy .'reason, 
and thus the rice and even sugar-cane crops wore by no means 
ensured. 

On the approach of the rainy season, tlie whole of these 
steepers and gales are to be renio\c(l, lca^ ing the floods to escape 
by the natural bed of the river, over whicli a good bridge will 
still remain, giving an uninterrupted passage over the stream in 
that season, w^hich does not exist now. The entire ojiening 
of these during the rains, we look on as indispensable ; but 
with attention on the part of the executive officer in charge, it 
may be so regulated as not to be done till actually on the point 
of being required — the last waters being given to saturate the 
lands intended for the khurrif crop to admit of their being 
ploughed, dressed and sown, in readiness for the first rains.” 

Now subsequent experience has taqgbt us, that it is chiefly 
for the khurrif crop, that artificial irrigation is required in 
this part of the country ; and the principal reason that the Nug- 
ginan Canal has hitherto given so email a return, is, that the 
Zemindars do not require water, and will not ti^e it for the 
rubbi, . 
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Capt. AnJerson waa appointed to carry out Col Colvins 
plan, and estimates were prepared and sanctioned tor the pre- 
tent >Ju"ginali C'‘aiial, and the work was completed ihicfly 
under the superintendence of Lieut. Spitta. 

It is vain to attempt denying that this little \vater(iourse 
has, as far as returns arc concerned, been hitherto a failure ; and 
as this fact has formed a s[)eclourf argument, wliy no iurther 
measures sliould be adopted, it may be as well to inver-tigato 
the causes of it. 

Firatlt/, The great call ibr water in this country is, as we 
have before mentioned, during the rauiy seaaoii generally : and 
as it was not orioinullv inteiidtid to make use oi' tlie land at that 
time of the year, no means \\cre taken to ensure a constant 
supply of water. ^ 

Secondly, 'riic point on 1 lie river Kho near the hills, f^oni 
which it was expected to <lraw part the .sujijily, proved on 
iurthcr examination to lie inipra(‘ticable (owing to a change that 
iiad taken ])lacc ill the bed of the river; and moi cover dry, 
from tlie inlddle of ^larch. 

dlurdly. The levels w(‘rc in some parts crronciiusly laid 
down, and the ^lol )0 of tlic Iietl was in'^utKcieiit, the icsult of 
which has been that it ilifhciilt to get a fair quantity of water 
down the Carnal, vvitliout its overHowing its banks, — and tlie 
v*^tream being sluggish, the bed is constantly getting choked np 
with a<iuatic weeds. 

Fonrthly, Whereas tlie work itself w as estimated at 30,000 
Rupees, the cost of stqicrintendciicc was calculated at an. I 
amounted to 20,000 more : and owing to llie otlieer in eliarge 
having no other wu)rks on hand amongst which his salary miglit 
be divided, the monthly bills of this insignihcaiit little work, 
amounted to nearly (iOO Rs. exclusive of annual repairs. 

Fifthly. The officer nominally in charge, being directed to 
turn his whole attention towards the drawing up a project for 
a Canal on a more extensive scale from the river Raingunga, 
the whole of the task of collection and personal superintendence 
fell on an overseer, who, though an honest and well intentloned 
man, became so unpopular from his rough and uncourteous 
manners, that the good intentions of Government in construct- 
ing the work were in a great measure frustrated ; and the Lieut, 
Governor, in passing through the district in 1844-45, found it 
to be an endless source of complaint and vexation. 

But little time was lost in remedying this state of affairs. 
The obnoxious overseer was removed, and the collections and 
general superintendence were entrusted to the revenue authori- 
ties ; whilst the repairs, or ^ch of them as involved any diffi- 

T 
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culty, were made over to the fSupcrinteiident of Embankments 
in Rohilkund, — a new appointment made at the same time. The 
monthly expenses are thus reduced to less tlian 100 Rupees j)cr 
month ; the Zemindars are well pleased wdth the new arranjjjc- 
ments ; and there is fair reason for expecting, under these 
arrangements, a rapid increase in the demand for water, and a 
remunerating profit on the sum expended on the work. 

It was a])parently by no means tlie intention of the Govern- 
ment, to rest satisfied with the eonstnietion of the Xuggnuih 
Canal alone ; and we find accordingly that Captain Anderson 
was employed during the cold weather of 1840-41, in examining 
the ground and taking preliminary observations, for the draw- 
ing up of ])rojects for Canals from the Raingunga and Kosilla 
rivers. Tlie estimates were sent in during the ensuing hot 
weather, and both Military and Revenue Boards were iiiot a 
little captivated at the golden promise held out to them. The 
Ramgunga Canal, with a head supply of water of 4o0 feet per 
second, was to cost two lakhs of Rupees, and yield a net revenue 
of above 60,000, 

Captain Andervson \yi\A shortly removed to a higher class of 
appointments. Captain Durand, and then Dleiiteiiient Turnbull 
who succeeded, remaining but a very short time, had their time 
fully occupied in superintending the coiiii»letioii of the Nugginah 
Canal. 

Lieutenant Jones is the next in oriler, and his detailed pro- 
ject and estimate for a Canal from the Ramgunga is dated 
April 1842. The line, as also the starting point selected by this 
ofiicer, differed a little from those proposed by Captain Anderson. 
Major Abbott, and Captain Cautley, however, appear to have 
approved of it. 

Lieutenant Jones’ estimate amounts to about three lakhs 
of Rupees, whilst an additional 26,(K)0 for increasing the water- 
way of some of the principal dams Is left to the decision of the 
Military Board. The gross returns are calculated at 75,000, 
and the net income at 51,600. The Military Board directed 
Captain Cautley to report upon the project, as far as an inspection 
of the plans and field books could enable him. Captain Cautley 
proposes several important additions, and increases the estimate 
to four lakhs of Rupees, and the gross returns to 87,000, The 
Board were strongly opposed to tlie project and to 
Captain Cautley’s opinion. 

“ The expense (say they) of keeping this Canal in order will, 
in our opinion, more than equal the revenue derived from it.” 
Between two so widely differing opinions, it wov^^ difficult 
to decide without a very minute ifivestigatioB, and an intimate 
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knowledge of the country. It is, moreover, hardly necessary, for 
Lord Elleriborough, shortly after his arrival, put a stop to all 
operations connected with the irrigation of liohilkiiud, placed 
Lieutenant Jones at the dis[>osal of the C'-orainander'in-Chief, 
and thus set the question at rest. 

Captain Anderson, along wjth his project for the Rauigunga 
("anal, sent in a second plan, for a Can^ from the Kosilla or 
Kosi, which w^as to cost 126,000 Rupees, and yield a net return 
of about 35,000 Rupees. According t(» Lieutenant .lones’ 
estimates tlie artificial falls alone would have cost 115,000, 
and the ])roject was, in consequence, immediately abandoned. 

The great diflerence l)et ween Captain Anderaon's and Lieu- 
t(‘nant *I ones’ estimate^, may ap]>ear startling at iirst, but it 
must be reineinb(‘n‘d, ilmt ("uptain Ar)(loKbOifs was merely a 
rough calculation louiub d (»n a cursoi^^ examination, and very 
imperfect data, vhoreas lieutenant Jones^ had abundance of 
o|:)portunity and means to obtain ac(*iinitc surveys and sections 
of the M'holc tract of country in question. 

All further iu\estig:ltion^ of the subject were directed by 
Lord Ellenborough to be discontinued from the 1st of May 
1843 ; during the succeeding cold Avcatlicr, how'e^er, Lieutenant 
•Jones had c^unphited a survey of the upper part of the Kosilla, 
under the direction ol‘ the Commissioner, Mr. Conolly, and 
made a tour through the ]>nncipal 1"crai perguimahs, for the 
])urpc>se of in\ estigating and nqiorting on tlieir capabilities, and 
draw’ing out some plan for their im])rovement. 

The result, or linal rejjort on the Canal Irrigation of Eohil- 
kund, is dated the 29th April, 1843. Lieut. Jones pves in it 
a general description of the Terai, shews the defects of the 
present system of irrigation, and attributes to it, in part, the 
unhealthiness of the climate, and great increase of wild beasts, 
(deer and pigs.) He recommends that the whole be placed 
under an engineer officer, w'hose duties would consist in the 
distribution of water according to the Rukba of each Zemindar ; 
prevention of the waste wdiich now takes place, and putting 
a stop to the formation of swamps ; assisting the Zemindars to 
improve and strengthen by piling, etc., their earthen dams, and 
preventing by embankments and small sluices, ihe annual 
inundations that at present occur r assisting the Zemindars 
laying out watercourses Jn favorable fines ; proposing from time- 
to time such works, as may appear necessary, requiring a Tuq— 
uari from Government ; and lastly adopting suen measures as 
might be pronounced advisable, to collect and tarn ixy account 
the water nitberto wasted in the upper line of swamps^ by means 
of draining, according to Mr. *BHrington*s system. 
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The general description of the Terai ia brief, and we give 
it in the writer's words : — 

“ Rolnlkniid may be considered to consist of three belts 
or zones. The Bhabiir or forest, tlie Terai, and the Deise or 
plains. 

The upper of these divisions,. the Bhabur, extends from the 
foot of the hills to tlie termination of the forest, and varies in 
breadth from 10 to 20 miles. I'be slopes of the ground varies 
from oO to 1 7 feet per mile, diminishing rapidly after the first 
few miles. The cultivation is very liiniti^d, extending only to 
the immediate vicinity of rivers istuing from the hills. The 
Puharis liavo generally seized upon these spots, and as ]>y 
frequent Irrigation they can grow excellent wheat there, and 
they i>ay very litllcrto (i()\einmcnt, they find it very lucrative. 
# * ♦ With the excQption of the clearings above mtfntion- 

ed, the Bhabur i^ a dense forest, intersected frequently by the 
broad shingly beds of Kaas, and oIoUlmI with oeeasional patches, 
free from trees, but covered with very high thick grass. No 
water being found at a considerable dej)th below the surface, 
and the soil consisting of from nine inches to three feet of 
sandy mould, over a substratum ol* ( oarso shingle, there appears 
but very little ground for expecting an increase of cultivation in 
the upper part of the Bhabur, ex(‘ept al>oiit the present clearings.'’ 

A large proportion of the Kuinaon Puharis, at lojxst such 
as are not very distant from tlie plains, migrate to the upper 
part of the Terai during the cold monthsj a3 they themselves 
say drip spckna (to bask in the sun). - (They take with them 
their families and cattle, and they leave but one or two old 
women in each village, to look after the glowing crops, and take 
care of their houses. They employ themselves either in tending 
cattle and making ghee, which finds an excellent market, or in 
cultivating those lands, which lie immediately at the foot of the 
hills, and in the vicinity of the second or third class rivers. 
The method of irrigation is well adapted to circumstances, 
though wasteful. A course wear of stakes and grass is thrown 
across the stony bed of the river, raising the water to a height 
of 2^ or 3 feet. From this little reservoir, narrow Canals 
are cut in steps, along the shingly and perpendicular banks of 
the river, and the slope of the ground l^ing about 50 feet in a 
mile, the water finds its way without , difiSoulty. These little 
Canals are subject to frequent injury, and even to destruction, 
by the floods. The assessment of the land however is so light, 
and the mustard and wheat crops are so very valuable, that the 
farmer would willingly undertake a total renewal of his works, 
rather than run the risk of leaving^his right tmclaimed for a day. 
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The quarrels and heart-burnings on the subject of water- 
right, in these pretty little spots are constant, and the result is, 
that niu(‘.h writer is wasted, and according to Lieut. Jones ac- 
count, good management and (‘ffieient snporiiitendciice would 
produce an increase on the present cultivation of 100 percent. 
Mr. Ihitten in a recent settlement has attempted to lay the 
foundation of a better system. Tlie taA howeve r \*y no 
means easy, otving to the rights that the fiu iners may be eonsi- 
<lered to have in their possession of the heads of rivers, and the 
unwillingness of (jovernment to interfere with such rights ; time 
and perseverance however may do much ; arul th(‘ next settle- 
ment (in o years hence* ) will jnobahly effect considerable im- 
provement. 

It is beyond a (loul•^ lliat those i leadings have a consi- 
derable ctfect in rcii(h‘ring the clii^^at'' less dangerous, and 
if cultivation could he introduced on <!acb siih* of the roads, from 
Kaludagnu and Bummonrii, to the (*(lge oi' the i'o?*est, the diffi- 
culty of communication b(‘tweeii the plains and the hills in the 
rainy season, 'would be diInini^hed. This however it w ould be 
vain to exjiect : Lieut, flones, in his report, only holds out a 
possibility of an increase at Iluldoearii, ^ c. tlie Buiniiionru road, 
of 9,0()() acres, and Kaludangu is very similarly situated. 

The fact of the little revenue deri\ed from these clearings, 
and the little actual benefit whicli they at present produce save 
to a few rich Puharis, has on several occasions led to an idea 
that it would be better to take possession of the streams, where 
they issue from the hills, in the name of Government, — lead them 
by an artificial 'watercourse through the forest, — and make 
them over to the Zemindars lower down. The abstract justice 
of depriving the Puharis of their ancestral possessions, how'ever 
they may misuse them, seems to have been in a great measure 
overlooked by the advocates of this measure, and equally 
so the possibility of its entire failure. The lesser rivers, as 
we have already mentioned, sink into the shingle shortly 
after leaving the hills, and are entirely absorbed within two 
or three miles. To what extent this absorption would take 
place in an artificial watercourse, it may be difficult to say. 
Lieut. Jones calculates twenty-five per cent, in five miles in a 
small canal four feet broad and three feet deep ; in a large and 
deep watercourse, it woyld probably be much more ; and it is by 
no means clear, that sufficient water would reach the lower 
part of the district, to compensate for the mischief done and 
money expended. The fortunate Puharis therefore may feel 
tolerably secure in their little oases, although it is hoped, that 
in due time they will be induced either to extend th^ir own 
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clearings, or to allow new settlers a small share of their super- 
fluous water. To return to the description of the Terai in the 
printed report : — 

‘‘ The lower edge of the forest contains occasional settlements 
of Buksas, a wild race that rarely leave the forest, and appear 
exempt from the consequences of malaria. Tliey generally locate 
themselves near the lower edge of the Bhabur, where the 
springs rise again to the surface. They are bad cultivators and 
rarely remain in the same spot above two years, as by that time 
they generally contrive to exhaust the soil they till. 

The Terai, varying in breadth from eight to twelve miles, is 
the belt that separates the Bhabur from the plains. It is at 
present an extensive province, intersected bv numerous streams 
as well as watercou,»’ses (chiefly dry at j)resent) constructed by 
Zemindars. It is si;ariijgly dotted with villages, butfshows 
abundant marks of former culti\atl()n and frequent sites of 
deserted villages. Extensive swamps occujiy a considerable por- 
tion of the land, [)articulai ly near B()j[)ur, Musutpiir, Ku- 
derpur, and Kilpiiri. in sliorl, thougli possessing a fertile 
sol], and facilities for Irrigation probably surpassed no where, few^ 
could through tlu^ country without being struck by its de- 
solate ai)pearaiice a^ well as I he squalid countenances of the 
inhabitants. 

* *«««**«*« 

The population witlicrs under the effect of Terai fever, which 
never fails to sweep the country between the months of May 
and October, a])pareiitly as l*ar as five or six miles from the 
exciting cause ot‘ the poison ; scarcely any one escapes ; those 
who do not sink under it, are generally .tliree or four months in 
recovering their strength. One result of this is, that particu- 
larly in the months of October and November, when the fields 
require ploughing for the rubbi, the cultivators have not strength 
to go through the necessary labor ; they are obliged to content 
themselves with ploughing the grpm<l once or twice Hglitly, 
instead of five or six times, and ^whilst tlie crop is in conse- 
quence very light, the soil is rapid^ impoverished.” 

Lieut. tl ones attributes the destruction of the village of 
derpdr, principally to the malaria ei|gendercd by a across 
the river Bhygul, already alluded and he proposes with the 
consent of the Nuwab of liampur, to cleepen the watercourses, 
and thus lower the water, which . jp now kept up to a great 
height. Several projects and esti^^tea for dams across particular 
rivers, and the draining of swamps, accompanied the report It ww 
not, however, apparently considered worth while to print thorn at 
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a time when, after Lord Ellenborongh’s final disposal of the 
design, it appeared more than doubtful, whether the subject 
would ever again be brought forward. 

The Hon. Mr. Thomason, the present Lieutenant-Govcmor 
N. W P., was, from the first, a most strenuous advocate for at- 
tention to the artificial irrigation of Rohilkund ; and having 
casually seen a copy of the report, took immediate steps to en- 
quire into the correctness of the statements put forth in it, — 
whether the Terai was really in as bad a state It was repre- 
sented to be, and wliat results might be expected from the ap- 
pointment of an officer to superintend the irrigation. 

After due investigation, it was resolved to give it a trial, and 
in Xovember 1844, Lieut. .Tones received orders to carry out, 
in conjunction with tlie civil authorities, suck measures tis might 
appear most expedient. 

The reported failure of the Nugginah Canal, (we say reported^ 
for we have already expressed our l)elief, that under the present 
management, it will yield a fair return) the quashing of the 
project for the liamgunga Canal, in short the want of success, 
which has hitherto followed all atternj)ts to improve the irriga- 
tion of the district, would naturally incline us to mistrust the 
promises of projeotoi*s. The grand source of error however in 
all estimates of returns from llohilkiiiid Canals, is, that the 
Delhi and Doab Canal data, have been considered as unalter- 
able standards, and have been applied without any modification, 
for difference of soil or climate. 

Xow it is extremely common in this part of the country, to 
find beneath a superstratum of a few feet of light sandy loam, a 
l)ed of very stiff’ yellow and occasionally bliieish black clay, 
■whicli retains whatever rain may fall during the cold weather, 
and, as the returns of the Nugginah Canal shew, enables the 
Zemindars frequently, if not generally, to grow excellent wheat 
without the aid of Canal water. 

Thus the rubbi crop of wheat, which is our great source of 
revenue in the Doab, cannot be calculated upon, as far as our 
experience goes, to yield in Rohilkund more than a comparative 
trifle. — Agpin, sugar cane has been erroneously supposed to oc-* 
cupy no less than 25 per cent, of the land, whereas in Nugginah 
on the banks of the Canal, probably the best sugar Pergunnah 
in the district, it has proyed on enquiry, only to amount to 13 
per cent. On the other hand, rice, which really does amount to 
25 per cent., and in some parts to much niore 5 is almost certain 
to require water, and thus the khurrif may be depended upon, 
as the principal source of revenue. 

Sugar Cane is not grown in the Terai at present, not owing 
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to any unfitness of the soil for producing it, but on account of 
the impossibility of preventing wild pigs from totally destroying 
it ; and the success of any operations, that may be carried on 
to improve irrigation, may be considered to dcj)end in a great 
measure, upon what arrange rn cuts liave been made, to ensure a 
supply ()[ water during the rains, and to prevent the works from 
being injured by floods, 

A simple earthen dam, such as is at i)rosent constructed, must 
be destroyed ill .ten minutes, when the waiter rises higher than 
its top ; and unless tlic watercourses are cajiaeious enough to 
carry off tlic floods, wdiicli can very rarely occur, it hccomes ab- 
solutely necessary to construct some species of escape or out- 
let, to let the water off, wdieii it rise-^ above a certain height. 
In the minor strcairs tills may lie managed by walls of masonry, 
or perhaps by timber; but on the larg(T rivers, where the ficJ&ds 
are heavy, it wdll rc(piire no little skill to construct a work, which 
shall ensure a supj>ly of waiter during the rains, and shall require 
no further a'jsistan<‘e fVtim ( io\ernnient, than a loan of the sum 
required to build it, payable by Instalments in three or four 
years. The cxjjciHc attending rnastniry works is so heavy, that 
it is scarcely })roba!)le tlicy will be attempted at first. If however 
proper advantage be taken of the neighbouring Saul and Juman 
forests, it is not unlikely, that a work might lie constructed 
entirely of timber and piling, which should answer the purpose 
required, and come within the mcaii'^ of the Zemindars. 

Lieut, floncs »statcs, that the swamps wlu(ih occupy so large a 
jiortion of the Terai, and produce so much disease and misery, 
are almost entirely attributable to the present system of irri- 
gation ; and .should this be the case, there can bo little doubt, 
but that it is the duty of the Government to interfere, even 
should there be no hopes of direct benefit. AVe, however, with- 
out going to any great length, or entertaining visionary hopes, 
and disclaiming all pretensions, as we do, of future rivalry with 
the days of the Chourassi Mai, or the garden of India, may be in 
all reason justified in expecting some favourable results from 
the lately adopted measures, as well for the governing as the 
governed — in looking for an arrest on the present downward 
progress, for a grado^ though probably partial improvement 
in the climate, for an increase in cultivation, and a still greater 
one in lands available,-^80 that as our nopulation increases and 
looks around for more food, and more land, the Terai may be 
regained as a field for the enterprising and industrious, and not, 
as it is now, dreaded as the region of the fabled Upas tree. 
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Art. IV. — The History of the British Empire in India, by 

Edmond Thornton, Esq,, Author of ‘ Indin, its Statf* and 

Erospectsf ^c, ^c, — V^oL VL Allen and Co. 1845. 

India Is indebted to Mr. Thornton. IVe do not mean by 
tills to stamp with our approvJil all that Mr. Thornton has writ- 
ten on the hlctory, the ^eoj^niphy, and the statistics of the 
British Indian Empire and the countries adjacent to it : lor his 
irilbrinatiun is sometimes imperfect, his opinions sometimes un- 
sound: but we consider that every writer, who devotes himself, 
with honesty of purjiose, with a clear intellect aii<l willi patient 
industry, to the {i;ood work of collecting know ledge relative to 
India and its affairs, and of diffusing the knuwdedgo ho has col- 
lected among all classes of his fellow count ryitieii, do(‘s, in spite 
of occasional errors of fact, occasi^ftial errors of judgincnt, 
j'airly entitle himself to the gratitude of the pco|)le of India 
and the a 2 ‘)plause of all who are interested in its welfare. 

The sixth and last volume of Mr. "I’horntoii’s History of the 
British Emjnre” is now before us. It brings down the narra- 
tive of events to the close of the Ellenborough administration. 
In an “ A^\^ ertisement,'" at the commencement of the volume, 
the Jlistoriau takes <K:casion to deny the justice of the imputa- 
tion that lie has taken an India House view of the historical 
events recorded in his work, lie is not, he .says, the mouth- 
piece of the Court oi‘ Directors — the cxiioiiciit of their opi- 
nions : — 

“The author of the ‘ History of British India’ avails liimBelf of the 
opportunity afforded by the publication of the concludinpr volume, to 
express his grateful sense of the patronage extended to it, as well by the 
public as by the Court of Directors of the East-India Company, whom he 
has the honour to serve. 

Nothing beyond this acknowledgment would have been called for, had 
not representations been addressed to the Court by individuals, who consi- 
dered that they had reason to complain of some animadversions contained 
in the work. The author, therefore, feels it incumbent on him to state, that 
for the views and opinions advanced, either in the present or in the preced- 
ing volumes, he, and he alone, is responsible ; and he begs to add, that he 
could not conscientiously have entered on the preparation of an historical 
work, or have persevered in the labour, except in the exercise of an unfet- 
tered judgment. 

ITaose familiar with the subject discussed can scarcely require to be in- 
formed that he has written in^this spirit, as the opinions expressed on some 
very important questions are not in accordance with those known to 1^ 
entertained by the Court.” 

Mr. Thornton’s assertions are entitled to credit. We do 
doubt that the opinions expressed in his work are his 4>wn genu-^ 
ine opinions. But a man’s o^nions are often ihe redul^ more. 

V 
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of his position, than of convictions derived from deliberate, 
unprejudiced investigation; and it is possible that, in some 
instances, Mr. Thornton's scntinients have received their tone 
and coloring from the adventitious circumstances which have 
environed him, rather than from any original source peculiar to 
the independent man — tliat, in some cases, he has viewed events 
rather 'with the eye of the India House oflicial than with the 
eye of the philosophic historian, strong in his self-reliance. 
We say this in no imidious spirit. We are not among those 
who look upon the great house in Lea<len Hall as a reservoir 
of corruption, out of which nothing honest, notlfmg pure, nothing 
of good report, can ever proceed. We are far from thinking that 
an India-House history of India must lujeessarily be wTitten on 
false principles — miist necessarily be a series of apologies for great 
crimes, full of perversion, distortion, concealment of evil things, 
fabrication of good — a tissue of sophistries and lit's. The Court 
of Directors have never been a faultless body, but upon a deli- 
berate review of their Goveiaiment of India, wc are compelled 
in justice to acknow ledge, that, w hilst most of what is excellent 
is undeniably their ow^ii, very little of lliat which is of a directly 
opposite character is fairly cliargeablc u])oii them. The dark- 
est pages in the liistory of India are tliose which record acts 
committed in direct vio]ati(m of' the often-declared principles 
of the Court — frequently in disolx'dience oi' their immediate in- 
structions. This is a subject, wliich w e may perhaps, on some 
future occasion, consider in detail. In our present article, wc 
purpose to pass in review the leading contents of the volume 
now before us. 

After a brief, but satisfactory noticyj of the subject of the 
Oude debts, and the attempt of the English Government to 
compel the Court of Directors to act in a nianner abhorrent 
both to rejison and conscience — one of many striking instances 
of the dignity and integrity which, w ith scarcely an excep- 
tion, the Court have manifested whenever they have come into 
collision with the ministers of the Crown — Mr. Thornton pro- 
ceeds to narrate the circumstances attending the appointment 
and dismissal of Lord Heytesbury and to discuss the merits of 
the question at issue between the Directors and the Whig Gro- 
vernment. In this instance, again, the Court had decidedly the 
best of the argument. In the first Jplace, they had to contend 
against the doctrine that a personal knowledge of Indian affairs 
incapacitates a man from effectually administering them ; and, 
in the second, they had to resist the efforts of Ae Home Govern- 
ment to render the Governor-General of India a placeman, 
dfpendrot upon the vicissitudes * of party — to be set up or 
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knocked down, just as in the unceasing and evcr-tluctuating war 
of 1 action the interests of one aide or the other may })redonu- 
iiate. The Court of Directors luul the utmost confidence in 
Sir Charles jMetcalfe, wdio, upon the resignation of Lord Wil- 
liam Jlentinck, had succeeded, by virtue of his provisional ap}>oint- 
rnent, to the chief seat in the Government of India. They saw 
in this able and conscientious public servant, one whose great 
talents, extensive experience and unquestionable integrity, qua- 
lified him for this exalted situation ; whilst his long and\aluable 
services gave him a claim to the preferment, winch, whether we 
regard liim as an individual or the r(*presentative of a class, it 
was neither just nor politic to disappoint, Mr. Canning had 
said, sometime befoi-e, that tlie case can hardly he conceived 
ill which it w^onld he ox|u‘dicnt that the Ingliest office of the 
Government in India should he filletl otherwise than from 
England" — meaning,])}' this somewlAt vaguely orded decla- 
ration, to express his ojiinion, that tlic Governor-Generidshlp 
should always he held hy a new man, with all the gloss of Eng- 
lish ignorance and English prejudice fresli upon him — a perso- 
nal knowledge of India and its afiairs l)eiug fatal to the preten- 
sions of the candidate for office. The absurdity of this doctrine 
has been well exposed by Mr. Thornton ; but he has not quite 
made the most of his oi>porl unities, lie might have convicted 
these English statesmen, who contend thus for the exclusive 
riglits of their own jirivileged class, out of their own mouths. 
He miglit have shown, from their own accounts of themselves, 
what admirable Governor-Generals they must make, lieferring 
to the claims of the Oude hankers, Mr. Thornton has made 
several quotations from parliamentary debates. Among these 
is an extract from a speech delivered by Mr. Herrics : — This 
letter (alluding to an important document emanating from 
‘‘ the Court of Directors) contains one of the most able ar^- 
ments I ever read in the whole of my life. K honorable 
members have not read this letter — and being connected with 
‘‘ an Indian subject^ 1 fear that few have done so — I would ear- 
nestly recommend them to peruse it, &c. &c.” — A quotation 
from a speech by Sir Robert Peel is given in the following 
page : — “ In point of fact this question lies in the narrowest 
“ compass, and I wdsh to address myself to those gentlemen 
who are not conversant with the details of it and who knoio 
" nothing of the Dosses Sr the Asop]i~yd--dotolahsy nor have ever 
heard their names mentioned until this nigfU*^^ — it is fronfi 
these men, who, upon the testimony of members of their own 
bod^, are shown to know so much and to care so much about 
India that our Grovernors-Geiferal are to be drawn. Sir Charles 
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Metcalfe was considered, in every respect, competent to fill 
the office of Governor-General of Canada, because he had never 
visited the country nor been in any way connected with its 
affairs; but he was not competent to hold the office of Gover- 
nor-General of India, because he liad resided in the country 
during the whole of his adult life, and was intimately acquainted 
with its history, its Government, t lie temper of its people, the 
nature of its resources, the characiter of its enemies and its 
allies r 

Of the brief administration of tills able and excellent man 
Mr. Thornton appears to entertain no very exalted opinion. — 
His administration,'’ says the Historian, ‘^was short, and was 
distinguished by little deserving of osjiecial record. It will 
‘‘ chiefly be remembered by one act, which can scarcely fail to 
“ liave a powerful effect, either for good or for evil, upon the 
interests of India and of the British (lovernmont in that 
‘‘ country. This act wiU5 the removal of the restrictions to 
“ which the public press in India was jireviously subjected." 
He then proceeds briefly to narrate tlie measures adopted by 
previous Governors to restrain the license ol’ the press, and after 
some notice of the ])roceeding» of the Alartpils of Hastings and 
Mr. Adam, he continues: — “ Such was the state of the press, 
‘‘ when Lord William Bentinck arrived in India, and his Lord- 
“ ship, though an ostentatious upholder of liberal m(*asiiros, 
made no change. During his admliustration, indeed, little or 
“ no interference witli the jiress took jdace ; either none was 
‘‘ needed, or Lord William Bentinck was from principle averse 
“ to interference, o?' it viirjhf hr that thr pnss icas fur the most 
“ part laudatory of the Governor- Genera I and his measures, 
“ Some attempts were made to induce him to take a mor(* 
“ decided course, and liis Lordship answered tliat the subject 
was under consideration. Consideration, liowever* wfis all 
that it received, and it was left to Sir Charles Metcalfe 
“ to reap the harvest of poiiular applause consec^uent upon 
“ removing all restraint upon the publication of ^a|aiiion.” 

There is one quality which Mr. Thornton beyond all 

historians, with whose writings we possess tM sn^lest acquain* 
tano/e ; and that is, an excessive ingenuity, as adi^verer of pOii* 
sible paltry motives in the conduct of eminenl; As a sug-^ 

gester of der^atory doubts — an imputer of little^, ^ 

nesses — ^Mr. Thornton is without a rivjjL back hiin^'^ 

gainst any writer of the day, as A fouler ^ reputttltions. 
There may be those, who excel him in vehemi^at deziunoiation ; 
who hit harder, who deal in more smashing .t>low.s» who come 
dqwn more crusiiiiigly on an enemy with jieaviiil^ hand 
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of incontrollable hatred. Mr, Thornton figlits after another 
fashion. He does not make any noise: he does not throw 
himself into attitudes ; he steps out very quietly, with a smile 
on his face, approaches his victim as though to embrace him, and 
then plays the part of a literary Sivaji, by calmly digging his 
concealed knife into the bowels of his opponent. 

It is in this manner that throughout his work, he has dealt with 
Lord William Bentinck. He does not come boldly forward to 
accuse that philanthropic nobleman of great sins of omission or 
commission, but contents himself with taking every possible 
opportunity to insinuate the existence of littleness of motive, 
even when the act itself one which pro.*«ii}>posc^ honora])le 
intentions. This too, is oiten done, with an utter disregard of 
a‘<certaiiicd fid — done in violation of b]*i;;id trutli— done in 
defiance of ivhat wc an* bound to belle’ve is Mr. Thornton’s 
positive knowledge, or Mr. Thornton is no pcr>()n to w'ritc a 
iiistory of India. Wo are here told that Lord William Bcii- 
tinck did not interfere with the Biv-..-, cither because he^vas, on 
])rinciple, averse to interference, or heeausc; “ the i)rcss was for 
the most part laudatory of the (bnernor-Gcneral and his 
irieasiires.” Now, if Mr. Thornton is a corni)ctcnt person to 
write the history of India, in six bulky volume's, lie must bo 
perfectly W'cll acquainted with the fiiet, that the Press was not 
for the most part laudatory of Lord William Bcntlnck and his 
measures. Lord William Bentinck wnus iinjiopular wdth the 
members ol’ both services. T\vo of th^* principal measures of 
his administration, damned him irremediably in the estimation 
of the Army and the C’i\il Service of India; and it so hap- 
pened that those two measures — the “ Half Batta*’ and the 
“ merit-lbrttcring ” ordcT'^ — w'cro more discussed in the public 
prints, and with a greater decree of acrimony, than any other 
acts of his govcrnmenl. iSo Governor-Cieiieral has been more 
roughly handled by the Press, than Lord William Bentinck ; 
but he was, on principle, a friend to lice discussion, and had not 
the littleness to dislike what ivas excellent in itself so soon as 
he personally found it inconvenient. Principle was principle 
with him whether it hurt him or not. 

As regards the great question of the liberation of the Press 
it is Mr, Thornton’s opinion, not only that Sir Charles Metcalfe 
ought not to have consummated it, but that it ought not to have 
been consummated at all. The argument bearing upon the 
first branch of the object, is, that os Sir Charles ii^tcalfe was 
but a temporary occupant of the chief seat of the Indian Gok 
vernment he ought not to have committed his successors to ait 
act which they oouM not Conveniently mnuh This mxofi 
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argument may be applied to any other measure, which may 
emanate from a temporary (ioviTnor-General, and, if carried 
out to its fullest extent, would bring tJie affairs of Government 
to a stand-still during every intorregnuin. But, even if it were 
valid, in its general acceptation, it would have very little force 
when applied to the case of Sir Charles TSIetcalfc. That states- 
man had uiKinestionably good reason to believe that his tenure 
of office would not be as brief, that of the common order 
of provisional Govcrnors-Goneral. The Court of Directors, 
he knew, were desirous that he sliould continue in office ; and 
in office would he have reinainod, but for the opposition of 
His Majesty's Government. Mr. Adam had not regarded 
the brevity of his tenure of office as any Impediment to a 
somewhat harsh interference with the liberty of the Press ; and 
we do not perceive that^ sncli considerations should be 'opera- 
tive only on the side of arlfitrary ])ower when exercised 
against the liberties of the peo]de. Sir Charles Metcalfe could 
not have conceived that there was anything in his position to 
hinder him from doing good. He believed it to be his duty 
to do as much good as lay in his ]>()wor, din ing his tenure, 
whether for a long or a short setuson, of office : he believed 
that, by liberating the Press he was doing good, and, therefore, 
he did it. He must have strange ideas of the obligations of 
statesmanship, who can lind any tiling culpable in this. 

’ Mr. Thornton, however, has discovered (lie culpability of 
the proceeding. He thinks that nothing is easier than to 
determine that Sir Charles Metcalfe ought not to have liberated 
the Press: — He adds, “ The question whether or not the press, 
‘ in a country situated as is India, should be free is not perhaps 
‘ 80 easily answered.” Mr. Thornton himself docs not find much 
difficulty in ansAvoring it. He admits, that “ in England . the 
Press should enjoy perfect liberty”— but asks whether India 
is “in the same situation with England?” — We aie then 
favored with a “ c^italome raisonn^” of the ♦'many peculiarities 
of our position in India.” This part of the argument is of 
course very novel. India is unquestionably not England, 
nor are Hindus and Mahommedans Eaglishmen. We ao not 
require to be told that we are “ a handfm of foreigners,” But 
when Mr. Thornton, endeavoring to argue by analogy, talks 
about other free institutions,- such as tpal by jury and repre- 
sentative government, he betrays, ve are compelled to say, 
very narrow acquaintance with the social condition of Hindus- 
tan. We do something more tlian suspect that trial by jury was 
not known and practised in Great Britain so very long ^fioire 
was (substantially known and pi^tised in India, and that rotten 
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boroughs and members of Parliament are not after all so much 
more ancient than our Indian village communities and potaib 
or head men. — Wo surely need not tell Mr. Thornton, that 
neither trial by jury nor representative (Jovermnent peculiar 
to an advanced state of civilization ; traces of such liberal in- 
stitutions are to be found in the very earliest pages of the social 
history of tlie world ; and if the historian bases his argument 
against the establishment of a Free Press in India on vie sup- 
position tliat the people ol’ India *• have no experience of free 
institutions at all/’ he builds his house ijfjon a hea^j^ of sand, and 
there is not a hope for the superstructure. 

Mr. Thornton says, tliai the advocates of an unrestricted 
‘ Press in India seldom attempt to defend it bv arguiuent ; 
‘ they content themselves with declamalipii on the natural 
‘ right of man to publish his thoughts, on the advantages of 
‘ knowledge, the tyranny of restraining the free coininunication 
* of opinion, and to]»les of the like description.” Now there are 
some things so [)laiii to the understandings of men — so self-evi- 
dent, so undeniable — that the apjdicatibn of argument thereto 
is uniicessary if not absurd. We do not require argument to 
enforce the proposition that man is entitled, by his birth-right, 
to the enjoyment of the blessings of light — that he has a right 
to breathe the free air of lieavon — to use his limbs and to exer- 
cise his faculties. The 07ms probnndi rests with the o})positc 
party — with tliosc who Avould shut up men in dark places, 
chaining their limbs and .stupefying their minds. The oj)po- 
nents of a Free Press may draw what distinctions they 
please between argument and declamation. Declamation, 
when it sets forth undeniable truth, is tlie best argument 
in the world. No sophistry can shake an argument based 
upon the eternal rights of man as vouchsafed to him by the 
most High. If you would prove that man has no right, in 
certain states of society, to disseminate his opinions, you must 
first show that such dissemination is destructive to the best 
interests of man. God has set his canon against self-slaughter. 
It is permitted neither to individuals nor to communities to 
destroy themselves, and if it can be shown that free discussion 
among men is suicidal, it follows that free discussion is forbidden 
by God ; now nothing of the kiiid can be shown in the case of 
the establishment of a free press in India. The onus probandi^ 
we say, rests with its opponents, and they can prove nothing. 
They can not make head-way against the tide of fact whi3i 
sets in so strongly against them. 

Ten years have now elapsed since Sir Charles Metcalf^ 
liberated the press of India.* Those years have been mogt 
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eventful ones. India and tlic neighbouring countries have been 
the scenes of mighty events — events, which centuries hence will 
be considered among the most iin])ortant, as they arc the most 
heart-stirring, in the liistory oi* the world. In troubled times, 
the press is doubly influential — doubly powerful for good- or for 
evil. Whatever may be its intrinsic character, it ceases, at 
such seasons, to be obscure. Jt <ierives an extrinsic importance 
from the great events it is called u})on to <*hroniclo — the great 
questions it is called upon to discuss. unAvoiited amount 

of public attention has recently been bestowed upon the Indian 
press, and it is inortitying indeed to feel that, it lias been brought 
into notice only to be invested with a bad notoriety. We 
speak of the character, wlilc'h lias l)een bestowed u])on it out 
of India. In this epuntry our journals nc3er occupied a higher 
])lace in public estimation than at this present time : 1>iit in 
England it lias lately been the fasfiion to sjicak of the Indian 
jircss, as tliough it were on a level with the worst portion of 
that of the United Stales — as tliough the conductors jof our local 
journals were men destitute of honesty, destitute of decency — 
unscrupulous maligners of honorable men — shameless and mali- 
cious liars. Some of the most resjK-c'table Engli:^h jirints have 
reiterated these unjust assertion.^ — assertions, uhich, we 

believe, if they did not originate, first took sliapc in the House 
of Commons ; and it is not imjirobahle that a large ])ro]KuTiou 
of those, who trouble themselves to think at all about the 
Indian press, entertain a conviction that it must be in a most 
degraded condition because Sir John Ilobhouse, Lord Stanley, 
the Mormnff Ilcraldy and other grave auUunities have said so. 

It is not very difficult to trace to its source lliis stream of 
injurious error. It is a trick of our self-love to persuade our- 
selves that the standard, by which our actions are measured 
and found wanting, is itself an imperfect test. The tliief, who 
is sent to the tread-mill for picking a pocket, declaims against 
the laws, which subject liim to such uncomfortable discipline 
for merely easing a neighbour of a superfluous yard of silk. 
Doubtless, he thinks them very execrable laws ; and if he liad 
the framing of a new code he would shape it after a different 
fashion. It is scarcely in humanity to applaud the excellence 
of a criterion which renders palpable our own defects. By 
acknowledging the accuracy of the test we acknowledge the 
deficiencies it exhibits. If, on the other hand, we can shew 
that the test is a fallible one, we may contrive to escape the 
odium which its disclosures, were they to confidently relied 
upon, would entail. Now it so happened that, about flie time 
wjben tlje occurrence of great evehts in Central Asia first turned 
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tlic eyes ()i‘ the T3ritish Public on the Indian Press, certain 
awkward <lif?cloPiires, afFoctinp; the character of’ men of exalted 
station were inadc in our local journals. These statemenls, ever 
made upon iinquoslionablo authority, wore forced n])on the 
attention of men in lii^di jdaecs at home ; and as wSomcthiii" of an 
4m(|uiry became nec<‘<sary, the«i)artics inculpated l)eing put upon 
tlu^ir defence, resorted to the old trick of impeaching the crodi- 
bilit\ of the witnesses against them. Fortunately for them, 
tludr judges wc'rc ('ontented with bare assertion; no proof was 
demanded- -no evidema^ Avas examined. It was rpiite enough 
for the accused t(; exclaim, TIow can you b(;Ii('ve such state- 
ments a-^ lhe<(‘? The Indian neuspapers: indeed I what are 
they? tli(‘ nio^^t uns(‘rn])ulons prints, in llu* world; lhc(;ondue- 
tors (){' th(‘m slanderoii- rnllians. It is llieij* delight ti) malign 
distingui^lled otheers— to ealumniat(‘ glie Ilritldi army. Can 
you condemn a Pritish gem'ral — can yon condemn a British 
soMicr nj)on such testimony as — '\nd thi^ Avas ever 

deem(‘d eomdusive. 'fhe next lime that t^.e^e aukAvard stories 
w( re alluded to ill Parliament, tliey Aven* ministerially contra- 
dicted. They had hoen ciKjuinal into ; en([uirA" had proAod tliat 
they were iiTti'rly faB(‘. The distinguished ofhe<‘rs referred 
had bo(‘n gro-sly e.diminiatt'd. It Avas a Avay Avitli the Indian 
Pre^s to heap slanders upon the army — esjiecially ipion the 
haulers of* the aiany. Honorable mcinfiers Avin e implored not 
to take heed ()f the ealumnics of such rntlians as the conductors 
of tlie Indian Pros. 

And as honoralile members kncAV nothing about the matter, 
and <‘ared very little more, tlu'y made l>ri(‘f entry in the 
tablets ()i‘ their memory, ‘‘Indian Press — HutHans and I'rom 
that time it became tiie fashion, AvheiiCAer the Press of India 
was alluded to ill Parliament or in the leading journals of the 
country, to sjieak of it, in unmeasured language, as thougli it 
Averc the most imseriipulous in the world. Many had a direct 
interest in the perpetuation of this error. It Avas no one’s busi- 
ness to refute it. The Indian Press had rendered itself, by its 
fearless candour, obnoxious both to Whig and Tory. It had no 
friends. If any one knew that the charges brought against 
it were false, he did not take the trouble to embody his know- 
ledge in intelligible words. It Avas quite safe to calumniate 
the Indian Press, for the conductors of it were ten thousand miles 
off‘ ; and they Avho read the calumnies had no opportunities of 
sifting the truth of the charges brought against a Press of 
Avliich they knew — of which they could know nothing. The 
calumnies, therefore, Avere generally believed. It is true that 
they were of the most absurd character, and nothing i)ut the 

• w 
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jxropsest ipnoranoc rould liiivc proloRf^ecl their existence hoyorul 
the (lay, on wliieli they ^vore utt(‘rc(l. In tlie eyes of‘ all (*ven 
slif^htly acquainted ^\ith the constitution of Indian Society, they 
must liavo a])]K‘ared with v«cnt(‘nc(‘ of deiitli written down aiiiiinst 
1l)ein ill uninlstakeahlt^ cliara(‘ters. d'lioy were fortunately 
ot‘ that clas> o\' fiction-^, \\hi<*li '‘aiTv tlicir own (‘ontradiction 
on tlu‘ir t()r('licad^. ^Nothinu: can ])(»s>ihly he more ol)\iou'^ llian 
tlie iiict tliat so lone; as tlie rcadinir inihlic oi’ l>ritish India coii- 
si^t^ mainly of military imm - no journal, not rc>olutely lauit on 
puicid.c, would ('\cr think of maliij;!)!!!!!! tin* arm\. Foolish 
tliinjr- arc sometinu'^ don(‘ hy (*h‘\ (*r jx'ople : and journalists, lik<‘ 
otluT mortals, may occasionally he run away A\lth hy an imja*- 
tuous P(‘e:a-U''. and dniiriicd into the eommi‘-^ion ot* acts (M|ually 
nnhca'ominii and injuriou- — injurlou-' w(‘ mean to theirj^wn in- 
tcr(‘st.-. Ihit when ti in-in ^et^ to w ork sy.stematlcally to injure' 
liimHclf — ^^henhc utteily de-troy^ hi-* own })ros|H'(‘ts of jiro- 
te^'^ional suee(‘v-. aft(‘r a steady, unitorm, eoll^i^tent hr-hion oi* 
lii> own, we are Iwumd to <i’i\e him < i(‘dit for tin* lai'-e.-don ot a 
(‘on-idt'rahle mea-ure ol’ luuie-ty, howeier irrcat ma\ la* tin' 
(Ti’ors eoiumilted in 11 k‘ ju (►- r-ention ol hi> intt'ulions. It 
re(]nii(*'« no .'-•nail -'toek (•!' Ihilitude 1o trc'ad under foot e\ci \ 
|)ro.*-|K'et of woiidly ^uee(‘-*'-. JIuman uatuH' 1^ not \cr\ ju'one 
to \(»!nntary martyrdom ; and jouinah.''1s, like other mortals, 
ha^e no f^reat inclination to walk quietly iq> to the slake and 
hum for the mere fun of the thiiip;. If they hum at all, is it 
not jiHt — is it not reasonable to Ix'hiivc that tliey are sustained, 
tliron^hout llu'ir siiffcrinjrs, hy a sense of the rit^hteonsness of 
the cause, in which tlu'y have sacritieed themselves — that their 
only reward is to he ioiind in the consciousness ()f ha\in^ done 
their duty V Tv'(>w the Indian jonnialist who systematically inaligns 
the class, which constitute." the lar^xest body o<’ne\vspaper readers 
ill the country, ]n’ePonts no other sjicctsude than that of a mar- 
tyr deliberately M idkin^ up to the stake, and with his own hand 
ijrnitinu; the i'aj^j^ots which lie liiinself liaa piled around it. 
Wliat is to sustain him throughout his sufferings but holy zeal — 
the soot I ling balm of an aj)proving conscience. I'his surely is 
no picture of ruflianisni — unless liidley and Latimer be ruffians. 
It i^ a picture, which oven a Stanley or a Ilobhouse might 
contomplati^ A\ith admiration. Put, unfortunately for the saint- 
ly character of the Indian press, it^is one, which , these dis- 
tinguislied legislators are not called ujion to contempWe. The 
annals of eastern journalism do not teem with examples of this 
deliberate self-immolation. The Indian press, take it for all in 
ail, is as fearless and indejiendent in its tone as any in the 
*vorld,j and ive feel pleasure in the conviction that there are. 
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nt all events, some journals, which, in the caiij-e of humanity, 
would consent to make very larj^e sacrilices — which, were tli<‘ 
inte^e^ts of India arrayed on one side, and the interests of a ckur-s, 
however potential on the other, would nnhesitatinjjjly sound 
the trumpet of the lormer host. Nay, eircunir-tances luue 
actually ariscui whi<‘h have compelled jo uriiall sis to make tkeir 
election, and ere no^^ has the election heen made at the com lif 
a t(‘inporary loss oi* jiopiilarlly. Jhit thU is rdti^jzctluu’ a diflei cut 
mailer h-oin an unc(‘aslng, un^paiin_!:r lio^tilitv to a class — a con- 
stant \ Uification of il< inemi>ers. i’\.s Lunately tor the* n‘piir:i- 
tlon, fortunately for tlio iioekct-' ot’ I iidlan jounudhts, the inter- 
(‘sts of a ela-'‘, and the lulcrc'^ts of the people, :ir(‘ so (dten 
identical, that, althouuh »>ii a sujierlic/nl \ie\v tlie> may apjiear 
to he diseordaul, a more profouiul in\ esilL;aii«»n of tbe (|uestK>u 
at l.-.-ue will shew that tlicv are in r^^ahty in1i*iea1elv klemled 
tlie OIK' with the (»tUer. Korluualch, too, lor Indian joinuali-ts 
there is in our eommunit V , a '-ulHeieiilly laiL!;i* body oi‘ intelli- 
i;eni and riu*lit-iniuded men, to aj>pi C(‘iatt‘ honesty and iv)n- 
sistenev in ])ul)lie writers, to sU]»poil the journals which do 
speak out openly, in the ean-e of truth and jiislice, e\eu t(» the: 
detriment, at times, ot’ ])ai ticular cla-M's — who can l>eai' to lu'ar 
the truth told, e\i‘n tliouLrli it pdls them, and wdio woidd 
de^pi"!* the writer who should eonecal it miihu* the diead ol* 
jLifiving offence; — fortunately, we say, there is a sufficiently largii 
body of men to support untrammelled, independent journals, and 
to render it in the long run, whatever it may be for a season, 
the safest course even to speak the truth. 

It is broadly ])al[)able to every resident in India, that, euu- 
stitute d as is soedetv — meaning, tliereby^, the new'S 2 )a])cr l ead- 
ing society — of India, no “ unscrupulous” journal could find a 
sufficient amount of jiuhlic support, to preserve its (^xitotence for 
a. year, unless it were an unscrupulous organ of the class con- 
stituting the largest body of newspaj)cr-readers. We believe 
that there is too much hoiie&ty of Reeling — too mucli love of 
truth — existing in that class to render even this s})(*.culation any 
other than a hazardous one ; but it is obvious tliat if an 
unscrupulous journal of this description would have sentence 
of death written dowui against it from the first, no other 
journal of the “ unscrupulous” order could possibly attain 
to maturity of years. This we say is so palpable to the un- 
derstandings of every resident in India, that an allusion to 
a journal devoted systematically to the dirty work of malign- 
ing the army in India, suggests the idea of monstrosity, which 
never has existed — which never can exist in India, until the 
nature of our society has undergone an entire changt^ Fpr 
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the knowing, we ilo not now write, but for the unknowing. We 
wibli it to be well understood in Kngland tliat tlie eoiLstitutioii 
ot'our society in India presents an insuperable obstacle to the 
existence of any tiling reseiiibling an luiserupnlous lb*ess. An 
unscrupulous Press cannot exi.'^i any Avhere uitlioui an un.'-eru- 
pulous J^ublie, i\<nv there is no Public — if* we may Ik* pin-niit- 
ted to use the word at all in so narrow an aecc[itation, — there 
is no public in tln^ world of so select a <‘haraetcr as the news- 
paper-reading public of India. It consists ol' a few classes oi' 
educated Ikiglish gentlemen — Military officers, the (uvil Ser- 
vants of the Government, and gentlemen engaged in commercial 
pursuits. The Indian Press has no lowei* oixhus” for whom 
to pander. We have no pot-hous(‘ politicians — no literary 
dustmen — no erudiVc cads — no liigh-life below stairs — ng;, select 
circles of slander-loving (prostiTntCv< and tbie\cs. There is no 
great demand in this part of the world, for intellectual, what- 
(*ver there may be for gasti’onomicaL lilgh-seasoned di*'lK‘<. 
The most that Indian readers look foi- i'^ tlu^ I)uk(‘ of Ndrlolks 
jiaiiacea, “ a jiinch of eurry-])oA\ (l(‘r.'’ Tlnw are jiot \ei-y Ibnd 
of strong meat and sti'ong drink : and no jonrnali^l Inuingany 
regard tor his piirM‘, wtmld eater for his subscribers, alter any 
other than a mo^t orderly — a most becoming t'ashion, — 
having the utmo^'t reganl tor the delicacies — the proprieties of 
civilized life. A fiMV falluies in tliis ri'.-jieet have ere jkuv 
struck a blow at the jn-o.-perity ot' an Indian journal, from the 
effects of w'hich it lias ne\(;r rc(*o\ered. To stigmatise the 
character of the Indian Press, Indeed, is to stigmatise tlie cha- 
racter of Indian Society. A rutlianly*' Indian Press jircsnp- 
poses a “ ruffianly ' Indian eonimunity. If the former be^ 
tolerated at all, it can only be by the latter. Will tlic Stan- 
leys, and the ILjbhouses, and the Heralds ot' the West, mam- 
tain tliat European society in India, consists mainly of 
unscrupulous ruffians 

W e have gone a little out of our way to nifikc these inipcr- 
fect remarks (scarcely a tithe of wJiat wtj have to say — what we 
desire to say on this sul)ject) not wishing, in any way, to convey 
the impression that Mr. Thornton, whose work we arc now 
reviewing, lias stigmatised the Press of Indifi, as a ruffianly 
unscrupulous Press — but unwilling to pass by the opportunity 
now atfordiid to us of saying a few^ ^words in vindication of a 
body of meu, to wdioin we believe tlie country to be very largely 
indebted. But we have* a few words to say to Mr. Thornton 
himself. He has arrayed himself on the side of the rcstrictioniets 
— has taken up the (‘udgcls in defence of a censorship, and if, 
w'Jhcri aijning at Sir Charles MetcaUe, he has occasionally, in the 
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|)lciritu<lc* ()1 his clumpy enthusiasm, dealt himself a lew hard 
i)I()\vs, il has not been t?»r want of a hearty ^ood will to bestow 
them all u])oii the liberator. W(‘ snvs]>e('t that Mr. 'riioniton, 
like many others, who say a <i:reat deal on the subjoel, know- 
very little about tlic' Indian Jh-e>s. 

At 1 laii'c 01, afl(‘r (juotin^ l:W‘,ii(‘ly irom Sir (diaries ]M(‘tealfe’s 
Avell known rc‘j)ly*' to an address from th*- inhabitants ol‘ Cal- 
cutta, l\lr. Thornton observes: — 

“ The til St fall'.u'y to 1 k‘ noticed is, thiil of confounding knowlcdge—tlio 


Since many of onr iea(U-it.in ly f'c iinacnMaiiited widi ‘ii'> cf’lobiatod state paper, 
nidotlins nia\'nt)l Ix' uinvilliiiu: in tiaw‘ tliur nicmorie-^ ii't^shed bv a perusal ut U«« 
£ atlmi; sit.Ltt iiK nt*', wo Til I) In u r it' tin “O as amAcn bj ’Mi 'I hointon - 

“To all \v hi) ditebi lu'’i »(i f *n* Jilicilj ol lln' p 1 would i' . lhal lUoj 

Id slri'vv Ih i1 it mil'll ut‘i‘e'.''.ii il\ < mmiiM' tit J'di-iI tn tl • jmblic vilel\ su( h a^j uduM 

iMil I \i't wiilM.iii It, and ( .I'Mhli ')•• .ivci ii'd l.v v.ilin ii \ l.iw >■ ii»i d'Iuti im- ib-K’ niu tic no 
doiilft I li.it 11 i*i'tuaji D' pul*') disi I iM w hit ’i I'. 'ii'ltpnir 11 . )r<' ' hiiii 1 hi In im'dmi dI '•,• 1 ' iKiicj 
.iIdikI, Is I ll^lit hi luli'Mli-' Id llic pi nj.ii*, yhiidi no "■d\ cl ni.n'Ut li.i- .l Jii:'ll to WilhlioM 
Il ils<. Tcvt> Witii them ■''ii’V till' Ihi' ( iiiinin UK .il !<■ 1 iiI KiiD\vh'd‘'c in i imiini , .uid 
IidI ii Ix'iH lit and t hilt I Ik i ' n( in c <.i yoiid j.’d \ i i iiMlcii f |n In < o \ i I I he I iild W 1 ( li (hil Km 'S . 
Idi ot licj m I'C it mil''* be . 1 'iijiflcn in lie (mi el the icnNt niijx'iatiM du.iCN d1 .l {;d\(‘iii* 
mcMl Id ( Diilei the im .ili iiKihle id.-ssiiur, nfk'inwli d”e nii th«> peni ]•' ind li\ h.it me iijn i .hi 
thi-J lie iluiie Tuoro efhv lu iil\ IIiiid Ih I lie iinre-t Miiieii Iih'Mi \ d1 ,im1i1h .irio'i, .uid Ih (he 
•*llnHih|N whndl it ftn es tu the pnw ei' ol llieimml' li tlieil ai LM.meiit he th.it the S|He.id 
(il kmHvlefl.re ni.u eieiitii.ilh kil.d to nni iiih ei liiilii, I i 1 dni‘ with Ihem on iliji pnmt Jirid 
Hill'll HU lh.it mi\i)( (hi i dihi pe 'e e it I'OinihiO In < Dimmmii .ili* i In* honelits di 

knowledge 11 India eoiild oiil\ he preM*i \ eel .i-. .i p.iU ol the liiilmli e*ii[iiu*lH keepiM"‘iTs m- 
iinhitiLiits 111 jistatcul iguoi.i'ii e, D'lr iloiiiiHum w ijiilii be a £ uise to llie eouiilix, iiel oiirjhl tn 
•l* IM* 

“ Iliit I see uinie uMoii'iil Im pist apjiieheii onii in ii^noruue it-^i li I Inokln the incriM'-e ol 
Kiiowled^'i* w ith ,1 linj.e tint il iin\ slii'iiifl hen oiii eiiimie tint il iiii leimni* piii'iduc'', 
Nijlleii .e-ji(>li(ies, allU suhsliMile <l i.iIidIi il < diimi tioii ol ihe Ix'ij 'Ills ol onr ;;(h et jiiiieiir , til d 
It ni i\ mute the peiiple .eul their iiilei' in .ii|i,it!n , .ind lli.ii the dilii-iem in \Oi i Ji ncji.h iie 
1 Ih'Iii lliiU )«• f^i.idualh lesNiMii d ,iud i! im.ilelv lUiidlllaT. d Wli.ire\e| Iiiimmci, he Ihe 
willol Aliiiu:hl\ I'lDi idem e jcNpei i.mf 1 he iiif lire ;;d\ ei line III d 1 i idi.i il iNt 1 ’.n iv mir diil y, ,js 
l(mL'.tNllie I h.ili;e be e mliiieil Id dih Ii.huU, tn e\ei ule Ihe IiunI Id iIk hi'Nl (d mir iihilil i lorthe 
eoiid til till* people '1 In* pmumlKin ol kmiuleili;e — ol w liieh llu* liheii\ ol tin* presN is nm ol 
till* must eihi lent iaNtriimeiit>.- is m.iiidi niK .in I'N-eulial p.iit ol lli.iMlut\ It e.iiiuot he, tluit 
W£* are pel milt(*d b^ divim* .hhIidiiU Id hi* hi*ie iien h tn i Dll(*ct t!ie ie\eiujes ol tlji‘ , (iiititr\ , 
ji.ij the est ihliNhmeiil iiete'N.n ii lDk(i*p poNNesNion. .md ';"l lutii debt lu supply iJie belli l- 
eiii y e .in* dmihtles , lieie Idi lii:.diei jmij'oseN, one dI yyliuIijN, to pourilie eiili^jhleued 
iviuiyyled^e iiiid cm ili/,aliuii, the ait*^ amt seieiices ol Liirope, oyei the land, and thereby 
itfipiovo th(* eondilioii ol Ihe people Nothm;;, siiiel\, is inuie likilj to cumluee to thei-P 
ends than the iihettv ol tin* jiioss. 

“ Tho'ie yyho <ihieel to il are fuitliei hDiiiuI Id shew, that it is nc>t s(ilut<iry lor the 
{ioveniuuMil und its iiinetionmies lu have the eheek d1 n ivee press on their yunnuet and 
that the exeicisi* ul aihit..ny imyyei ever .i nslniied jiri'ss is pieieiahlt* to the control ol 
the laws over a liee one— ii'<-<iiiiiptioiis yyhii)i cuiiiidI he m.'Lint.iined 

Alter UiyerHuiK, lo jiass a luUy Jl.llle:^^ ic on ^Ir \dam, by whom the seyyrer restraints 
ujiou the ]>re »6 yyeie introdmefl in llu* yeai and coiiieetiii m^j—on whut irvound doeis 

not apjieai— tliat, had th.il fjeiilleinau been alive, and at ihe heati ol tin* f'uvernment in 
iKIi-O, he would h.ne been the ioieniost to jiropose the abubtion ol his own law, Sir I’liarlos 
Wetcallf thus adverted lo the difhc-ulty ol li trisJatini; on Ihe subpM t ol the pioss •— 

"You have ahmletl nio«t justly to the ilillieiiliie“ lli.il beset the Irauunt; ul a law to 
restrain all excesses and mjimes* whnh may be eominitted by means oi the jiress On 
tins point, 1 fear, le«;i«l.itiim is set at deliuiiee We eaiinot apparently enjoy the liberty 
ol the press withouL hein^* exposed to its 11001111011“ ness We must Nuinmt lo the attendarit 
evil lor the sake ol tin* predommaiit ^jornl Altliou"!! tin* boundary lietween libeitv Jinil 
liceutiousness m perceplible enough in piactice, it can liardiv be delined by Jaw without 
the danger of encroiicliing on usi*ul hliertv The laws ol England have ntterlv failed to 
prevent the Uceutiousness of the press, and yet, pu-haps, could hardly be niade more 
elHeieiit without endangering its freedom. Much, therefore, necessarily depends on tho good 
sense and ^ood taste ol those who wield the power winch the press coiilerM. The worst 
<*nenii <>8 ot the press are such of its conductors as destroy its influence by prostituting its 
use, tor the gratilication ol base passions. Wlieri public measure* are fully and freeh" dis- 
cuHsed, and censured oi ajiproved, as iiiixy be, in a spirit of eoudour ami luistice, Ihe'mflu- 
eucesof the press must be great and benct^ial. But when men fiud themselves tho object 
ol gross iMjrsonal scurrility, wUhoul any r^orencu to public measures, or real cliaracter 
conduct, they may at first feel pam ; because sensitive men, with benevolent awiKisitions 
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word bemc^ used without quahfu’ation oi exiilanation — with political discus- 
Mon, political declamation, and politu-.d invective -oi abiibe. It was against 
iiewapaptM's that the reatnctions on ihc jiress were mainly ojierative, and 
against them only, inasmuch as llii-y entoicil into political questions in 
winch the government might be interested. Now, that which was forbidden 
to be published was not knowledge but opinion, the only exception being 
atibrded by the proliilulion, dm mg the wu, of publishing nautical intelli- 
gence which miglit luu e been a\ailal)lj to the iisc of the enemy. It was 
the ])ublicatu)n ot ojunion that was m oidmaiy cases restiK le<l, and that 
alone. Wheie. it may be coidiileiitly askiMl, .netlic instances of gotciiniicul 
interfering to check, in any (leiriee, the dilVusion of (hut wliuh may be 
properly ealled knowledge, uhelliei histoiieal, physical, or ahsiiaet' '1 hi* 
rulers of Ihitish I ndia Inu e done iniieh to aid the spi^tul <>f knuw ledgi'*— 
nothing to irnpevJe it. 'I'iie waimesi adioeates foi the diniiMoii of kno^v- 
ledge, in Imlia, may doubt the cxjiedieiiey of exposing the minds of its 
people to the mfliierue of political agitators, and they are not, theiefore, 
bound to shew that the essence ot good go\ eminent is to eoter tlui land 
with daikness,’ though e\eu 4 ilaikness is jirefeiabk; to the falsie and 
dangerous meteor which shmes only to licit ay.” 

Xow Mr. "rhonitou's liivl lullat'y " lios iu the supposition 
that tho Indian ncw-^papois are devoted wliollv , or prineipally to 
the diifusiori of p{)lifi(‘al opinion.-^ — tind tliese opinions, too, 
regarding the iiu'asiires id* the (xoMU'innent of India. A very 
small portion olniir Indian journals is oeiuipied by articles expres- 
sive of jtolitical opinion-, d'licre are, peilnips, no ne\vs[>iipers in 
the world, v\ hich contain lai irc a body or mis<*ellaneous ijii'onna- 
tion — no newsjiaper.s iti the world from uhieli so eoinplete a 
general view of the progre-s of litcratne and science may be 
derived — from which so many useful historical and statistical 
tacts may be gleaned. !Mr. 'riiornton will tell us that there 
never has been, that there never would have been any interfer- 
ence with the right of disseminating Mieli information. AVe 
think tliat this Is open to (question. Government may stretch 
their liberality so far as? to jiermit the publication of mere 
knowledge, to the diffusion of vvdiich tliey can possibly have no 
sort of objection ; but it would be dilHeult to determine how far 
this indiftbi ence may extend — difficult to deliiic the limits of 

tu\vav<L all thoir fi.*lli>w-cr<*aturo«, i»ru*\e to jterccMve that tliey have rancorous foe*, busily 
«*ti)[ilu\p I thi^in, but hirkiit.; iii rom calinont the cauAt* ol whose enoniity they know 

not, and whose wrath tlu>> have no jniwcrto appease. But they CiUinut respect the lOKtru* 
incut (jt un)u^t Miuh*ui i‘ . ihf \ inu<it know th.it ftuch atlaek* prQceetl rroin personal hatred 
ur w.Liitoii in.ihijuitj , :i>«l ih»>v must h*.irn to de^ipise calumnyf.'^hir’h cannot be f^uarclcd 
a^Min^tby an\ f'ooiitioss o( moasures oi any i-urrectneiH of conUul'C The proper mHuence of 
the press is tluis di'siro; i-d , inid ultuiiati*ly, just censure, which would otherwise be res- 
pected and dreathsl, djsn*uardc(l aiifl iliscfedlted, and b^'ing confouiidud with the mas* of 
iiidiscnm indie abuse, loaci* lU duo I’llect 

• The Eawt-lndia Company and their go\ eminent have not obtained the degree 
of credit, in this respect, which tliey deserve. Their efforts to diffuse a knowledge 
of science, and more especially of those departmentB, as uaedicine and surgery, 
which are most closely connected w'lth the wcU-boing of mankind, have been great, 
though from the simple and unostcmalions maimer in which tliey have been made, 
th&y have attracted httlc notice. 
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non-interlVronco. It be considoml ;i very liarnilo.-s 

todift'iiso a p:eneriil kUTn^lodju^o of ilio ini|Kjrt{mt fact that two 
and two make four, or that tin' world r(*\olv<‘ft round th(^ sun; 
but it mi^dit, in the opinion af some i^ovcrujmmts, bi‘ daiii^orous 
1od(‘(*lar(‘ the dl^tanec bet\^\'en Calentta and Alhahabad, to lay 
down tlie eoiirse of tlu* rlvei^ 1 1 n<xl> , to e-timate the blrenpjlli 
of tli(‘ Indian Army, or to publish llie in nhet Aalnc ol tuiir 
j)'*!’ eent. (^o^ennn(mt ])a])er. Then* is miv little e:v‘o:^raphi- 
cal, statistical, or linaiu‘ial information, u Inrli may not he 
turned tiM’ood a(‘(*oimt by a sa;raei(»r<. an ti^ruD, enemy on the 
look out for a\a!labl(‘ data; and it' a ionrn.tlist i- tf) ]>iiblish 
n(»thin^, ^^biel^ ati em‘m^ may ijiak(‘ u-e (d‘, and tiolbini]^ of 
uhi<b a <le.'potie (TO’veuiment may d<\Mre to ke<‘j) it^ own sub- 
jeet*< in iLnmranee, lie ma\ oi’reii be compc IKmI to is'^ne a blank 
slu‘(‘t. Tlu* pow(*r ]w>>-e';^e<l by tlu*#! io\ eminent extendiul to 
the Mtp]ir(‘-‘-ioii of all iniormation, w liiidi it mijilit be iiivonmiirnt 
to ])Mblidi. !f it did not (‘xtend m) far, it was in n*ality no 
j)ower at all. If tbe object of the exi^tin^ re^'triotions were 
m(‘r(‘l^ to elieek tbe frt'e expre^don of the F.dltor s opinions, 
whibt he \\a^ pi'rinitted to juihlish tlie opinions, expressed A\ilh 
ecjual iVeedmn, [lerhaps with i^reater x iolenee of laiictnanje, hy 
parti^an ilechiim(‘rs and writeis at Iiome, tliey w'cre of m) (‘rip- 
[ded, ."O imperfect a nature that it was utterly iK-(‘less to 
maintain them. l>nt tlu* truth is that tin* ret'trii'llons ex- 
tended to the sujipression of what may emphatically be 
called knowledge*, and that sort oi' knowledge to Avhieli the 
peojtk* of India had the host right — the knowledge of what 
was said and done in England regarding the measures of 
the Indian (.lov eminent — the decisions, in slant, of that Great 
Refcre(‘, the British Ihiblie. There was, indeed, no sort of 
knowdedge, the dirtiision of whicli an Indian Governor liad 
not tlie powu'r to sujipress, and Avliich a tyrannleal Indian Go- 
vernor w^ould not Iiave suppressed. It is nothing to assert 
that the power was not exercised hy such men as Lord Has- 
tings, Lord Amherst, Lord AYni. Bentinck, and Sir Charles 
Metcalfe. Ilie power ought not to have existed. It was 
wielded during one unfortunate interregnum, and might, at 
any time, have been wielded again. Has Mr. Thornton ever 
perused the article in the Calcutta Journal, w^hich brought 
dow'ii upon Mr. Buckingham the punishment of deportation and 
the utter ruin of his worldly fortunes. Is Mr. Thornton aware 
that soon after the punishment of that gentleman, the state 
of affairs in India, as regards the liberty of the Press, was such 
that “ when some numbers of the Quarterly Review reached 
“ India> containing among its announcements, stitched in at the 
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cntlj the prospectus of a now work on India, entitled Ihe O/v- 
nftnl llernhh tlic book -seller b> wln'Ui they had aiTi\cd was 
“ so terrified lest this prospectus of a publicatiDn from England, 
about to call in {jiiestioii the nu‘a-'ircs of the Indian (xovcrn- 
“ meat, should sulijcct him to tliC’ j)i‘nal(it‘s of jMr. )Scro;eaiit 
Spankie’s act, that every one oftlie forbidden sheets wa^^ turn 
out before the (^Hartvrltj Rvrinv Itself <*()ul(l be exj)osi‘d f(»i 
sale.” — Spfn-h of Mr, liftrluofjhnni in JIuksv of Connnons^ 
AuffU'^t 2^^, ISod. 

It is remarkable,’* says iNIr. Thornlnn, “ tliat Sir (^liarles 
j\I(*tealfe, Avho took aihanta^e of' hi-^ temporary oceiijiation 
“ of the ofiice of (lOvenior-CiciK'ral to I’clieve tlu' ])re-^ from 
“ all restraint, not many year^ belbri' (‘xjuvs'^ed him.-clf A\itli 
some sharpness OIF the inconvenii'nce arising; fn)m the proeced- 
inpf'^ of CTOvernment, fvulinjj!: th(‘ir way into tlie newspapers. 

“ This was in a minute recorded by liim on tiie IHth (X-tober, 
ls:>0. In le^s than live years afterwards he deprived tlie 
(lovornment ()l‘all pow(‘r oi pr(‘venting tire evil of wdiich he 
ifoinplained.*' — A e;reater mi.-take could scarcely have been 
made. As*the proceedinevs of (1()\ erument are carried on with 
closed doors, nothin|.r which tlu'y desire to conceal, can ever 
find it'^ w’ay intu th(‘ puhllc j)rints, save through the agency of 
one of their own body. To prevent such inconvenient” revela- 
tions, it is easy (and in jiractisc it hm *been found so) to pass 
restrictive Jaws, w itliout interfering with the liberty of the 
press. (lovcrnrnent may have a right to restrain their own 
servants from divulging — ncme to restrain Independent journalists 
from publishing inconveuieBt ttuths- - ^^The powe r of ])r(’vent- 
ing the evil” ot' indiscreet pbWu;ation. ])os^e>JS(‘d by the 

Govermnenl of Indin, in spite of Sir Charles jMctt^alfe s libera- 
tion of the press. li‘, hi some cases, it'has not been found effec- 
tual (for truth ivill leak out Ib s])ite of every eftbrt to close it up), 
all wy can say, is, thflt no restrictions would have been more ef- 
fectual, and that the ohcdience of journalists is as likely to have' 
Its limits as the discretion of GovermUent servants, lloth will 
.sometimes be found wanting at a most “ inconvenient” tinu^. 

Again, Mr. Thornton, referring to the arguments of Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, Xibservcs : — “ And never, perhaps, did there 
occur a more striking instance of begging the question, than in 
the assumption that nothing was more Jikely to conduce to the 
spread of the enlightened knowledge and civilization, the arts and 
sciences of Europe, over India^ than a licentiom and unbridled 
prensf We may, perhaiw, veirture to hint that Mr. Thornton 
himself presents us with “a more striking instance of begging 
the question,” when he assumeS* tTiat the press of India is a 
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licentious and unbridled press.” We have shown that if the 
press of India is bridled after no other fashion, it is bridled by- 
self-interest ; and a pretV strong curb too is this same self- 
interest in the mouths of al^ manner of men. Public opinion is 
more potent than Governm^t regulations to restrain the licen- 
tiousness of the press. If tl^e be no safe-guard in the good 
feeling of journalists,* one may be found in the good-feeling of 
society. This is a point which Mr. Thornton seems entirely to 
have overlooked. 

Wc suspect that jNIr. Thornton’s acquaintance with the Indian 
press is as limited, as his convictions of its profligacy are 
intense. At page 70, he remarks ; — 

** In all ci>lonial communities — or communities, which though not strictly 
colonial in their oiigin, arc in the position of dependencies — the character of 
the press far inferior to that of the parent, qj;* jirotecting country — inferior 
in talent, knowledge, and high principle. Local squabbles — for it would be 
wrong to give to such disputes a more dignified name— furnish a large pro- 
portion of their material, and local libels supply the place of better sources 
of excitement. This difference of character iSir Chailes Metcalfe seems to 
Iiavc passed over, for he could not have been ignorant of it.” 

That the Indian press is far inferior ” to the English press 
in talent and knowledge” is highly probable, for in so limited 
a community, it has necessarily but a limited supply of these 
ingredients to draw upon. It has not, of course, the same im- 
mense stock of ability, from which to make its selections, as is 
enjoyed by the press of Great Britain — or, as we ought rather 
to say, the press of the British metropolis, — for our Indian news- 
papers may fairly compete with the best provincial journals in 
the parent country. Still, the knowledge displayed by our 
journalists is by no means contemptible, and it may be ques- 
tioned whether they ever exhibit as profound an ignorance of 
the history and politics of Great Britain as the English journal- 
ists betray of the history and politics of British India. English 
journalists may write about the Punjab of Lahore, but it will 
be long before an Indian journalist will be found to speak of 
London of the Mansion-House, when alluding to the Lord- 
Mayor of London. But, however conspicuous the inferiority 
of the Indian press in respect of talent and knowledge, we can 
not admit that there is any inferiority in the more important 


• We have purposelv abstained from derhing any argument against the aseerted 
unscrupulousness of the Indian press from the personal characters of its conductors 
and the position they occupy in society. We have sought rather to show, that our 
journalists were naturally ruffians, self interest would deter them from publicly 
exhibiting their ruffianism. This line of argument is likely to be more effective, 
because much better understood by the detractors of the Indian press. 
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matter of principle. What arc llie best evidences of liio;h 
I^rinciplc? Uii(]c\iatmg consistency a pure moral tone : a 
disiiidinatioii to inflict an injury on Any inaii, and a willingness 
to make reparation wlien an injury J.as been unwittingly infliet- 
ed ; inaccessibility to all coiTuptin/ infhiences^ and a freedom 
fioni unbecoming ])ersonallty. Ayij have no sort ol’ inclinatloji 
to draw invidious comi)nnsons : but when they an* ibreed ujkui 
us l)y a writer, in the grave garb (»f tlic historian, it l)e<’oiiic.s 
in some measure oiir duty to t(‘st the lairiie-s wdtli whleh they 
arc made. Mr. Tljorntou.it is true, says, iu a note — In com- 
“ paring the colonial j)ress with tliat of tlu* mother eoiintry, 
the few^ foul and filthy prints wliich exi^t in the latter to the 
“ disgrace alike oi‘ their e()nductors and their rc'aders are of 
“ course excluded J’nun consideration. I'he character assigned 
“ to the pres.v of the United Kingdom is based upon that *ii‘ thv 
“ daily morning and evening jiaj^ers of the metropolis, and the 
‘‘ more res[>ectable of the weekly pa]»ers, together with the 
‘‘ great mass of the pro\incial ])rints, which for the most |)art 
“ contribute to maintain the reputation of the prc'^s by Jollow^- 
“ ing the liouorabh* exaiu})lc set by their metropolitan leaders’’ 
— and thi'^ we consider fair enough; we have no sort of (►bjt'c- 
tion to the proi>osed standard. Wc Avould measure tiic most 
respectable of our liulian journals against the most res})eetable 
portion ol’ the ])ress of the United Kingdom. We lane in India 
nojsuch disgraeoful ])ubrieations, Jis those to xvhieh Mr. Thorn- 
ton alludes, and (although in an arguincni relating to the expe- 
diency or inox})cdieiu*y of excluding the press of India I'lom 
a participation in tlie pr’nilcgcs enjoyed hy that of the parent 
country, it would not be very unfair to take a general view of the 
e7itire press of the tw o countries, taking account of good and of 
evil alike, and making an average of the whole) wc willingly put 
altogether out of the question. We ourselves refer only 
to such journals as the Ileraldy the Times^ the (7in)/nWc, the 
Siandarcly the Examiner^ &c. &c. and it is with reference to 
these journals, tliat w c have expressed our unwillingness to 
admit the inferiority, in “high principle,” of the Indian press. 
At the very time wdien wc are now writing, the mails arc bring- 
ing to Calcutta files of the leading London new spapers, which 
contain pictures of the Jhiglish journals painted by themselves 
of which w e should be sorry indeed to see imitations in this 
country. One leading print (the Times) openly accuses its 
eotemporaries of taking bribes to support certain railway pro- 
jects ; nay, more, actually charges them with compelling pro- 
jectors to bribe them — with robbery as unscivipulous as though 
they wgre to enter the railwaj^ offices with loaded pistols in 
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their hiinds. The demand^ indeed, addressed to the project, it 
not to tlie projectors, iri simply ‘^your money or your lile.” 
Tliey will destroy the sch^iie it' tlie money be not forihcom- 
inji; — it the scheme do n^ con>cnt to pay down double tlu* 
price of its adj(ertisenients Vind liand over a certain number 
of its shares. We do now say that the case is as stated. 
We only say, that a high-principled London journal has 
brought tins cliarge against its coteiiJ]>orarics. A\'c add to 
tills, that another lilgli-principled London journal (perhaps, 
all tilings considered, the most rc'^pcctat^le journal in Knglaml) 
acciLN(‘s llui Tn/trs of eiuleavouring to create a panic in the 
Railway sliare-markel, Ibi no Ian ter reaMui than tlint the 
numerous Railway jinnects, with tlu‘lr h n;^tljy, well-]>aying 
advert ir'Cment^, had (oial)l(d it (the Monntnf Jh raid) Xu i-onijicte 
with, and even oiitstrij) its great ri\al,, in the i.ssu(‘ of supple- 
mentary sheets, and had greatly increased it*^ monied rc-^ources 
to the nece:->sary detriment of its antagonist. 'I'lii^ sort of cri- 
mination and ri^-crimiiiation, whether the charges be true or 
false, is not particularly indicative of high iu-inei])le. We 
assert, without fear of contradiction, that our more ri'spectable 
Jndiari journalists neither do things of this dcseri])lion nor 
accuse eacli other of doing them. Tliey do not court corrnjition, 
nor are they accessilile to it 'when it is tlirn>t upon them. 
After an intimate acquaintance of many years with the Indian 
Press we can most unhesitatingly take ujion us to affirm, that 
we know no single instance of a bribe liaving been taken by 
an Indian journalist. The ruffianism, which the 7Y77/cs asserts 
to be so rife among its cotcmporaric^^, is as little known at our 
newspaper offices, as indigenous ice in tlie monlli of May. 

That our journals are not altogether free from what Mr. 
Thornton calls “ local squabbles” we most readily admit. Mniat 
journals ever were free from them? The high principled 
London journals assuredly are not. If by local squabbles” the 
liistorian means to describe those too frequent editorial dis- 
putes, concerning small matters of very little consequence to 
the general reader— disputes, which, however unedifying to the 
public, and however well known to be so by journalists them- 
selves, no public writer, being merely a mortal, can keep 
himself from occasionally rushing into, with more or less acri- 
monious warmth. We ^perceive that the leading London 
journals are now complimenting each other with nick-names 
derived from Mr. Dickens’ humorous tales; whilst the Times, 
who is the chief dealer forth of these soubriquets, is charged 
wdth the guilt of “ atrocious fabrications,” atrocious lies,” for 
putting forth an assertion, whiSh, but for an unforeseen conr 
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juncture, would have turned out a veritable fact. Mr. Thorn-' 
ton quotes the Bengal Ilurkurn^ “ on^of the most respectable 
of the Indian journals,” in support o^is views — “ We think,” 
wrote that journal ten years ago, r the tone of the Mofussil 
journals towards each other is ver/ discredita^ to the press, 
and highly prejudicial to its owi interests,” &c. &c. We 
should esteem this as an indication rather of the high, than of 
the low tone of the Indian journals, as it seems to show that 
the conduct deprecated was in tho&e days the exception, and 
not the rule — at all events it is a jiroof that some of the jour- 
nals were scandalised by the conduct of tlie more unworthy 
portion of them. The Mofussil journals have recently under- 
gone a most important change, and may now rank in respecta- 
bility beside their, metropolitan cotcmporarics. Hut if no 
change had come over tluj^m, what then ? The regret expi;^S3ed 
by the HurkurVy with reference to the conduct towards each 
other of the Agra Uktihar and Delhi Gazette, might be expressed, 
mutatis liomimbiis, with equal sincerity, with reference to the 
conduct of the Times and the Morning Herald. It is highly 
probable that the llurkuru considers the tone of these I^ondon 
prints ‘‘ toAvards (lach other highly dis(*rcditable to the Pre^s, 
and highly prejudicial to their own interests." AVe ourholvc's, 
though especially lenient in these matters, — for ano avcII know 
what are the provocations, the aggravations to which tlie 
life of an editor subjects him — wt‘ avcU know’^ how more 
than mortal the conductor of a (hiiJy ])a])er must bo, if he 
is not sometimes excited to aim a heavy blow at the head of an 
antagonist, — can scarcely bring oiirscKcs to think it creditable to 
charge ones cotempararies with conduct, Avhich, taking another 
though not a more criminal form, Avouhl rjualify the olfender 
to take the leading part in a tragic exhibition that sometimes 
comes oiF in the presence of a multitude not a hundred miles 
from the Old Bailey. 

As regards local squabbles” of another description — con- 
troversies concerning matters aifecting local interests, — these 
ever must constitute a j)ortion of the staple contents of every 
journal, whether in one hemisphere or another. Mr. Thornton 
himself alludes to the subject of steam communication with 
England, the discussion of which, he says, not only called 
forth a degree of heat disproportioned to the occasion, and a 
display of magniloquence unsuited to any occasion, but was 
conducted with a spirit of personality offensive to good taste, 
and altogether in a manner as deficient in dignity, as were some 
of the questions disputed about in importance.” It is probable, 
Av^ thint^ that not only the Indiaii press, but the In4ian public. 
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took somewhat different views of the “ importance’’ of steam 
communication between the two countries than thobc entertain- 
ed by Mr. Thornton. It was considered, in this part of the 
world, we can assure Mr. Xhornton, a question of \ital interest 
— one, the magnitude of which, even in a political point of view, 
we should have thought Mr. ^^horn ton’s historical studies would 
have taught him to appreciate. That the (piestion was debated 
with some warmth we admit ; but the warmth of the Tress was 
far more moderate than that of parties uiu'onncctc'd with the 
Tress; ami, as lor the “ occasion,*’ <>ccasious of far loas magnitude 
call forth much more intemperance-- much more [)e*'sonality in 
the House of Coninions. (‘\crv \\cek during its ^es^ions. The 
qucstioi^of steaui-commuiiicatiou between tlie two countries is 
at lea^t as imj)ort:iiit n-. a tjU(*stion of a l^ni-d-Mayor, or a ques- 
tion of ail A>^i-«tiinL Tool -Law Commissioner — questions discus- 
sed, day after day. witli exiraordiiiar/ wai mth, in the leading 
columns oi' leading journals. Tcrhonality is not one of tlie 
peculiar viecr' of the Indian Jh’c.-s. C>ur newspapers do not iiumI- 
dle with the private affairs of i)ul)lic men, nor do they delight in 
chronicling the adventures of fugitive young ladies who prefer 
Gretna (Jreen to St. (icorge’s, and Ibrget what ai‘e their ('liristian 
names. 'Fhey do not as] lire to the ‘^goodta^le/’ — they do not 
aspire to the "‘dignity*’ e\ iuced hy their London contemporaries 
on such "• occiisious*’ as the^e. X or do they, when a libellous para- 
graph is sent to them reljitive to the pecuniary embarrassments 
of a jiopiilar state5>maii, eM*r in&crt the indecent ])ersonalily in a 
eonspiciious jiart of their paper with the label — ‘‘Fiom a 
respccicd oorre>])on(lent.‘’ 

Terhaps Mr. Thointon may tl link that we have treated' this 
matter at a length, and with a degree of warmth, “ dispropor- 
tioned totlie occasion.” But what it is worth the while of the 
historian to assert, it is worth the while of the Reviewer to 
examine. The historian has denied the expediency of emanci- 
pating the Indian l^ress, ami has endeavoured to support his 
argument by asserting that it is not worthy of the indulgence — 
or as we slioiild say, the right — which has been conceded to it. 
Xow we think that one of tlie best proofs of the soundness of 
the measure is to be found in the fact that the liberation of the 
Press has in no wise increased its licentiousness. The Indian 
Tress was never more moderate than at the present time. We 
are aware of no recent ihstances of injury done to the Govern- 
ment of the country through the medium of the Press, save 
those afforded by the proclamations of a late Governor-General, 
the printing and publishing of which certainly had a tendency 
to bring the Government into*diarepute, and, in some cases, to 
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<‘(>vcr it with ridicule : but Mieh oifcneed aa these arc almost with- 
out parallel iu the hi^tory i>t*the ])re^a. 

^V c passon lunv to other matters. — The administration of Lord 
Auckland aft()r(lri Mr. Thornton an opportunity of discoursing 
upon some of tlie most ini[)ortarif political (questions whicli 
have over been ai^itatcd in this country. TIic affairs of Oude 
have hO recently engai^ed our attention in this journal, that wo 
have no occasion now to refer to tlieni. TJiose of tlie Ifajah 
of Sat tarah may probably afford matter for a future article; 
they open out too ]arp:e a question to he cmvorily diseu^^ed in 
the })nvent one. ddie same may be said of the war in Afi^ban- 
i--tan. wliieh we cannot undei'take to di>'-cn>s in sueb a paper 
as tiller, tlion^li we may lay befoi’c' our readers a few fc])eeimen6 
oi’thc manner, in w liieh it ha< b(‘eii discussed liy ]VIr. 'j'hornlon. 
“ In judj^ijj*; ul* tills most iinporlaiit mea'^nre." .si} s the histgrian, 
“two (pK'stloPs occur — wii.^ it just, aii<l if just, was it expedient 
Very im[)ortant (^ue'^ti^)ns tiiily — esjiecially the first. Was it 
just V — Lt‘t ns see liow Mr. Thornton dispo^^es of this question : — 

“The teniiic of ‘*o\ jiowGr in the East is for the ino^st ])art so fragile* 

and iTisticiiie, that far less atiention is due* to licrcdilai y i ijrht than ini^hf 
j.ropcily he lequiied in lhiio])e. UMii}iation is so rounnon, and meets 
such Tcady acepiiescenc**, that the possi's!s,i<)ii of aetiial sovi'ieifriity i'= trenc- 
lally 1 etjaided «is a sunKicrit title, jf the jieTsoii in jio'^sessjon Ik* strori;^ 
enou;/h to maintaiu jl liy the only (■onchj^]\p a4>^urnerit — that of the sword. 
The lanjily of Eiiltcli K!i<in, who had iisinped the so^ oi n^iity of the jrieater 
])arf of Atihhanistan, had no vei \ i esptTLdile title to boast; lu'ithci could 
their thrones he re^^aidcd .i.s possi>sin^r .oiy lIIHl‘^llal deforce of stability. 
Yet they were tiealrd by the Ihitish Indian tioverniiient aa tlie rulers 
of the country whuh they bail ajquopi lateil ; and as the English were 
not bound, like l%ni;^hts t)f oid, to enter the lists of moilal combat in 
defence of all who had lacn flepiued of ihcir rights, they were {UHlified 
in recognizing the anthouties (such as they ’w'erc) whuh were hmnd 
in e-xistcnce n ithout any very nice inquiry as to their ongin. They 
did tlius recognize them, and nought to establibh relations of friendship and 
alliance. Their overtures being rejected, there was no obligation to con- 
tinue to ]>rofess respect for a very bad title, or to abstain from aiding 
any one who had a better in seeking to give it effect. Shujah-ul-Mulk 
had a better title, for he was a member of the family formerly ruling in 
Aftghauistan, and recently expelled by a violent revolution. No one can say 
that he had not a right to enforce his claim ; and if this be so, those wha 
aided him could not be wiong unless they were involved in some special 
obligation, which precluded them from lawfully affording him assistance 
The English were under no such obligation, for the reigning chiefs of Kabul 
and Kandahar, when the opportunity offered, hod declined to bring them 
within the opei ation of any. It cannot be urged that the British govern- 
ment in India is precluded from interfering in disputes relating to the 
possession of sovereign authority in other countries, for it is certain that the 
governments of Europe do interfere on such subjects, and that in our own 
J:imeB many instances of such interference have occured. Fervently is it 
ho^d that in all cases where interference Vakes place those wbo exercise it 
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have due rej^ard to the question of right ; hut il cannot be supposed that 
m any ca'^e tlioy altogether overlook then own inieiest in the ‘•ticcess of the 
cause which they espouse ; and it is not loo Hnudi to believe that a legard to 
this IS genci ally the chief inotive for iiiierfcring. The Hiilish government 
thought It for their interest totnterfeie in the affairs of Afghanistan lor the 
support of Shiljah-ul-Mulk ; but it iiiiist not be disguised that his claim 
to the throne was not iridisjuitahle. Maliininl, who like himself had been 
expelled, was his eldei In other ; he left a son, w ho was leigning at lleiat, 
aiul as Mahmud had been In ai'tual pos’sesvion of the thione, tin' title ol his 
son KainiaTiiwMs valid. As against Kamram. therefi'i’p, the title of Shujah 
w as not nnassairahle ; hut in states which w’onld hei it derogatorv to be 
coinpaied w-ith the w'lld and lawless tubes of Allbhanistim, such oeeurrenees 
as the jjiefeienee of a younger t(> an elder hi.aich of the lOVtd house oeca- 
sionally lake place. In I'lanee, a prnui who has been thu'* jn i fei red sii s 
(.ilmly on the throne, and is lu 1 nowledged by e\ei\ ^tale in Muiojie ab the 
lawful uioiian h the count! v oMTW'lueh he h^aj^i'ile lu Russia, too, 
w'lueh jiretends to he a cj\ili/tii ite. the oidmais juk* of siieies'ion was 
<le})arted from when its ] i'wipenn Alex.uulei penciled childless. The 
hiother next lu age w'as sniuinaiily set aside ffoi I'leiy thmg is summary in 
Russia, even tlie deaths of its ‘‘ 0 \ ei cigns), and a unm;.'. i hiollici suhstituted. 
As the title of Louis Ihnlippe was good agam-t ;ill hut the ildei brain h of 
Ins house — as the tide of >.ii holcl^ was good against all but (’onstantine, so 
w'as tliat of Shui ih-ul-Mulk eviiy one but Kainram. and the 

Rritish governmeiil weic not called upon to sujiport a jninee who snflered 
his elaiiii to shinihei, and ap})eaie(l to aeipiiesce m the (hniimil ion to which 
Ills dominions had het'ii siil)]ta ted If character weie aj^iitted as an 
I'lement of choice, that of Kami am, it may he ohseiveil, w^ by no means 
( <ileulateil lo attirii t. lint wlielhi'r oi not the elaiin (jf Miujah W'as 'lalid 
against Ixanirani, wa^ not the (pieslioii to lie settled— it was good against the 
.iih eiituiei s w'ho liafl ])Ossessed theiiisehes of the laigci jiailof AUghariistaii, 
and that was enough ’’ 

Tliere ^vu& no iiijnf^ru'o, llicii,” c()nunuo.#jMr. Tliornton, 
“ in dispossostfing; tlui nsurphig' nilors of Atfg'liiinistan in favor 
of* ji member of the lloiit’C v\lili*li they luid .sujiplauted/’ So, 
the liisturiuii oAidently thinks that he Iul^ settled the ([nestion I 
13ut tor this declaration, we mig;lit have doidited it. Jn the 
foregoing passage he does not &eem very clearly to have made 
up his mind on the sufyect. lie balances the arguments on 
both sides, and it appears to us that those on the side of the 
injustice of the war are the heavier. He tells us, that Dost 
Mahommed was an usui'per ; but then he admits, at the same 
time, that Shah Shujah was an usurper too. He says, that 
usurpation goes for nothing in those countries ; and that Shah 
Shdjah, who had dispossessed one sovereign and been dispossessed 
in his turn, had every right to make an effort to recover his 
sovereignty. All this is plain enough. But we can not follow 
him many steps further. “ No one can say,” writes Mr. Thorn- 
ton, that he (Shah Shdjali) had no right to enforce his claim j 
and, if this be so, those who aided him, could not be wrong, 
unless they were involved irf some special obligation,^ whi^ 
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{)recludefl them from lawfully alFording him assistance.” This 
is, clearly, a non sequitur. It docs not follow that because 
Shah Shujah had a legitimate (iiluse of quarrel with Dost 
Mahommed, the British Government had one too. If A strikes B, 
I> may strike in return ; but it does not follow that because 
B has a right to return the blow, C, a looker on, has also a 
right to smite the siniter. It oannot,” continues ]\Ir. Thornton, 
be urged that the British Government in India is ])ree.liided 
from interfering in disputes relating to the pos^sc^sion of sovereign 
authority in other countries, for it is eertaiu that the (iovern- 
inents of Europe do interfere on such Mibjec^s, and tliat in our 
f>wn times many instances of such inlerleronee have occurred.” 
If ]\Ir. Tliorutoii means such int(Tlereu(‘e, as our iiiterl'erenee 
with the sovereignty of Atfghani.staii, it would have been well 
that he sliould have quoted the many instance^” referred to, 
for they will not very readily suggest themselves to the minds 
of the historical student. Instances of interfcroiu'e witli foreign 
Governments. rc‘garding point> t)f succession, may have occur- 
red ; but at the time wdien the (picstion lirht arose, not after 
the right of succession had been tiilly acknowledged. It is one 
thing to refuse to acknowledge — or even to attempt to overturn 
a new dynallty ; another to attempt to overturn it after it has 
existed for years, upon no better ])nitext than that Ave do not 
find it quite as plastic as we could desire. If Dost jMahommed 
Avas an usurj)er when avc marclied an army against him, he Avas 
an usurper whea we entered into friendly negociatlons Avith 
him. We full^ acknowledged his title to as much of sove- 
reignty as he claimed, and until it can be shoAvii that all 
the soA'crcigns of Central Asia only retain their right to 
rule, quam diu henc se qesserint, in the opinion of a single 
self-constituted judge, Ave can not admit that Ave had any right 
to depose a ruler, A\'hom we had long acknowledged, for' no 
better reason than that he Avas not inclined to do every thing 
for us, Avhen Ave Avere refusing to do any thing for him. It is 
idle to talk about usurpation. The history of every state, an- 
cient or modern, civilized or uncivilized, Christian or unchris- 
tian, is a history of usurpations. One dynasty supplants 
another. Revolution folloAvs Revolution. In barbarous times 
and places one monarch is murdered to make room for another ; 
at more civilized epochs, he is only deposed. The contentions 
of the Douranis and Barukzyes nave a parallel in the history 
of our OAvn country ; and France has no stricter notions on the 
score of legitimacy than Affghanistan. The grievous tyranny 
of Mahmdd lost the Douranis the throne ; and it appears to 
that^the succession of Dost Mahommed, after the inhuman 
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murder of Futtcli Khan, wa? an event sanctioned by the 
laws of eternal justice — a inrnt inoet retribution — a lesson of 
inij^lily iint)ort — not (o be lost on nations nr on kini;’s. The 
iisur[)ation ot‘ Dost ]\laht)iAnicd was the result of the crimes of 
the Douraiiis. It was indeed, a righteous usurpation. There 
is nothing so sacred In legitimacy tliat it shonhl ri^c* supe- 
rior to every obligation iimuau and dl^ine. The Douranis 
threw" aw'ay llieir right lo rule in Ailg]iani>-taii--forfoited their 
title to the erow’ii e\en as a felon forfeit'' his possessions. 

Jn IH.'JS, Du.vt ]\Iahomin<'d had, all intents aTid purj)oses, as 
eh*ar a right to tin; .so\(‘reignty oT Kai)i]L as Loui'- i'hilij»})C‘ to 
llie thron(‘ of Fran(‘(‘ — t»i , indeed, as \'ictni‘l:i to tin; tliroiU' <)f 
I'atglafnl. 'I'lierr is no tilh* !o sov<‘reigntv r-juall'v Aalitl witli 
th(‘ w'islies of the pe^ph . i'li.-it indeed i" ilie only real legiti- 
ina<*y. Hiere is no “ right diviic' to g^o rrn w'rnng iiotiung in 
lineal desei-nl, whi(‘h iiieompeteiiey ainl eriminaiity may not 
fori'eit. l)<^'t ^lahomrued lanl for many \ em’s Ixa ii reeognr^ed 
as tin; ruler ol’ Kabul — reeognisod by hi'OW'ii jaaiple an<l recog- 
nised by Ibrca'gn states. If In^ were nolliing l)(‘Mer Ilian a rob- 
ber, during all this lime ol' Jiis naaigniilon, wiiat is to lie said 
of tliose who entered into frietidlv intereonrse >\iTh him, 
knowing him to bo a robber. It A\ouhl l»o iin matrons for ns, 
wlio, by coiir'Cnting to screen tlie robbery and endeavoring to 
turn it to our own ail\ antage, had reinh'red onrsolvos accessories 
after the hict, to a^‘'lllne tin' riglit of sitting in judgment on the 
very crime wliich we had helped to perjK'tuiitc. XJic advocate 
who resorts to flic usurpation argument, places his client in 
a nn)st imcomfortnblc dilemma. l>nt the fact is thfit the argu- 
ment is w'^orth nothing. Jt Avonld be ecpially valid were it 
applied to the right of England, at this present time, to drag 
Louis Philippe fiom the throne of France, and force a Bourbon 
again upon the reluctant })Ooplc. Jt would be c<jually valid 
were it ajiplied to the right of Bussia to fish up an obscure 
descendant of the Stewarts, and prepare an overwhelming 
expedition for a descent upon Great Britain, there to hurl the 
usurping Brunswicker from the throne, and to reinstate, amidst 
salutes of Russian Artillery, the scion of British legitimacy in 
the palace of ^St. James. 

With regard to what IVfr. Thornton calls “ prudential con- 
siderations,” Avc do not upw care to enquire into them. Much 
may, doubtless, be said on t)oth sides of this questirm ; and* at 
all events one side of the question has recently had full justice 
done to it by a writer in this journal.* Events have shoAvn that 

* ArtUh “ 8ir William Macftagliten,” Calcutta Review, No, IIJ. 

T 
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flic niovoment was a most imi)riulont one: l)ut it is right that 
it sliould be regarded not by tlio liglit wliieli has siiiee been 
thrown upon it, but by such light as had dawned u])on oiir 
intelligenec at the early ])art ot* lh3S. The les^ that we say 
about /W/Vr tlie better. 1'lie di'i’eiulers of t lie war would do 
well to base their arguments in its favor u])Ou tlie allog(‘d 
existeneeofa ])re>sing neee>sity. They may do something by 
establisliing tlie faet <d‘ an Imminent danger thnaiteiiing th(' 
security ol' Uriti-'h power in the Ka.'-t. If ihey ean make 
notliing out of tliis, tlieir eas(' lias not a log lo .‘^taiul upon. 

Of the o[)erationft of the Jlrlli^h army in Aflghanistan, ^Ir. 
Thornton ]la^ gh(‘n a \ery hone.-U if not a “serv graphic, ae- 
eount. Tlie In.'^toriaii does not ap|K'ar to lia\(‘ any inclination 
to blink tlio-^e less <‘rediiable eireumstanees, wliich in this <‘am- 
jiaign, as in every otlier, ^were oeea^ionally intermixed wdth the 
more lionoi’ahle transactions ot the w ai’. JIc writer \ tem- 
perately and is naturally iiinvilling to licllcvo upon In^iitHcient 
te>timonv. ^u(*h dai-k stories as, for exam]»h‘, ihc prisoner-massa- 
cre at ( iliuzni. It is light that w(* .''Iiould liear in mind lhai 
Air. Thornton ]ia> (mly juihli^lual e\i(lencc to dep(m<l upon. 
This e\idenee li(‘ sifts with siidieient imiiartiallty, and sliows 
that it is (amHieiiiig. lie gl\es tlu' accused, to a eortaln 
extent, the* heiielit of the-c' dlM*repanei(‘s. To this wt‘ eari 
otier no ohjeelion — but we niu-( add that herein is ajipanait 
an imavoidahle detect in Mr. d'liornton's histor\. Had the 
liistorian enjoyed helter opportunities ol as'crtainiiig tluj trutli 
— had he jiossessed the ad\antages, A\hieh might ha\c hecn 
aflbrded liim ))y thcj exaininatioii of a mass of unpiiblisheil 
evideneci, such iis in India is alvvans obtainable — evidence bolli 
oral and written — he would scarcely have heen left in that 
etate of uncertainty wdiich is observable in his summing-up. 
We append Mr. '^Fiiorn ton’s remarks on this painful subject — 
they are sufficiently just as far as they go : — 

The accounts are various and conflicting, they all rest ultimately on 
anonymous authority, and even the channels through which they reached 
the reporters are not named. All that can be depended upon is, that a num- 
ber of persons were put to death ; but whether these were a part only or the 
whole of those taken, whether their number did not exceed twenty-five or 
amounted to sixty or more, whether the execution was the ronsequence of 
the deliberate orders of tlie Shah, or of the excited pasaioils of his adherents, 
acting without authority, — all these poinU 4ire left in doubt. If Shah 
Shujah ordeied or connived at the murder«^a foul stain ie thereby brought 
on his character The man who had made an attempt on the life of the 
Shah’s attendant might pmUy have been punished, hut the slaughter in cold 
blood of the whole, or a part, of the either prisonere, cannot be regarded but 
with feelings of abhoTrence. Shab Sbfijah was not in a position that could 
justify the infliction of the extreme penslty for treason. He hid re-entered 
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till* (lorniiiions in which, since his expulsion, a new generation had grown up, 
and he had formally assumed the sovereignty, but lie had yet much to win, 
oi rathei his Hntibh ally had much to win for him. In relation to this dark 
transaction, there is one ground of satisfaction to an English inipiirer — there 
IS no evidence to shew that it was countenanced by any British authority/’ 

AVc wish wc could feel equally well convinced that there is 

no evidence,’' which can in any way implicate tlic British 
authorities. The question is not wlietlier the British authori- 
ties ordered the e^eeulion : hut whether they had the power 
to pr(‘\eiit it — or, in other words, were they aware that it was 
ahont to take place. he]ie\o that very little took jilaec in 

eninp w'itliout the cog;nizanee of tlie Jlrithh authorities. Tlie 
Shah w'lis a mere jiageanl. The (‘xecution of three score men 
was not so small a iiiattei lluit it could have heen carried on in 
a eonier, williont the knowledge of tliose who pulled tlie strings 
and wires of tlie jmppet. 

Mr. Thornton scaicely doo justice to the character of Dost 
Mahommed. Sjieaking of the aihaiiee of the British army on 
Kahuf, he say^ : — 

“ On tlic liOth of July, (he army began In move tmvards Kabul. On its 
appioach, Do^t Mahoiiiined, like his brotheis at Kandaluir tied, and on the 
7th August, ilie Shall, under the prnicetioii of the British force, made his 
jmhhc ciiti) into the capital.” 

We sliotdd have l»eeu hetler jiloascd ii‘ Mr. Thornton had 
staled the einaiiir-tanees, under wliieli Dost Mahommed fled." 
In any eotitemjiorary mu’rali\e of the war, Mr. 'J'hornton 
might have found an aeeount of tliese circumstances. Dost 
Mahommed did not ily like Ills brothers. lie fled only when he 
found tliat his followers would not stand hyluin — fled, after 
getting his guij.s into jiositioii at Urghundi and organising a 
resistance, whicli was only deleated by the treachery and the 
(‘owavdicc of tliose on wdiom lie had relied. 

Mr. Tliornton, ^ve are glad to perceive, docs not attempt ta 
sustain the pleastiiit fiction of Shah Shujah’s popularity and the 
enthusiasm wdth wliich he w^as welcomed back, on his return to 
Kabul. lie says, that his Majesty’s reception was of a very 
sober character.'’ It Avaa — very sober indeed. 

In his account of the Kabul insurrection and the melancholy 
retreat of our British army, Mr. Thornton has availed himself 
largely — as all future hi^storiaiis will be equally glad to do — of 
the stores of information*supplied by Lieut. Eyre and Lady Sale. 
As a continuous, and, in the main, an accurate narrative of 
these painfully interesting events, the present version may be 
read with profit by the historical enquirer ; but it does not 
contain much which calls for •extended notice from us,^ Wbpn 
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Mr. Thornton reasons on events, he, in most cases, reasons 
witli sufficient fairness, ^'he Ibllowiri" ])assagc relative to tlie 
plot,*’ which cost Sir AV. 11. MacNaghten his Jite, may lx* 
accepted as an luorage s[)ecimcn. t)piiiioiis \ery closely re- 
sembling these had been exj)ves.'-cd in our journal not long 
belbre the appearance of' Mr. TIiorntoiT^ history: — 

** Mucli aniinadvcrsioa has luxai ]);i''SO(l on tlio rondiul of Sir AVilluirn 
Macnai^hten in the business whuh U-niimated so fatally foi himself. Of 
imprvidenfe, It IS impossible to aeijuit him. lie, indeed, appeal h tv) ha\e 
been aw'aie that on this fjronnd he was williout luslihration, lleinj; warned 
hv one of his e«>in|KiTiions that the .'.Oieirie was daiiijerous, and th.il treadieiy 
ini;;ht he meditated, he at once admitted tlie daiintM, and deelaied lli.it he 
had no eoididenee in the insiiiirent < hiefs, hut added — '"At any i ate. 1 
would rather siirter an hundred de.iths than hve the last si\ \ieths 
.ii'.im."'' The uiideitakini^ th( n, was the lu'^t re^ouM e of ri man .vho enter- 
lamed little liope of Its siieee-s, but ^,iw no means of es(M)»e by auy otiu'r 
w<iy. S*ill, if he could not alt >:^ellier de'dm.' tin* d im^ei , »^ome pit p.iiation 
mi^ht have been made foi meeting it. 'I’lie militaiy authoiities slumlK't'Ml lu 
cantonments, hut ahii^erand muie eflieieiit C'.cnit than that wlm h aelually 
accomjiamed him ouj»ht lu have been ]>i (>\ nli d. and the mn’oy and his imme- 
diate atteudaiits should not have hei n st jiaialed fiom it by *•<> truMl a dis- 
tanee as that which ^a- i>erinittcd to mlcriene With a more adeijuale force, 
and one prti>ared to perfom it- duty, I the h\es of the European fiiuetiona- 
1 les nii;^ht ha\eheen S(ar'iifueil m the infh‘t‘ tliat must have endued upon any 
attemiit at resistance, but a chance of e^cajic would have been ad’onled 
them. 

An t^vcessive di.splay of confidence mav, in a few instances, have succeeded 
in dealing \Mth the peojdeof the l*hist , hut wheie "uctess has folhtwed, theie 
is reason to behove that they haw been merawed i ither than tiatteicd ; and 
the interests of an empire are of too much unporUnce to be risked on an 
idle disjday of feeling which can rarely he sincere, 

Butbeyondthe charge of imjirudciiee, wdiich is hut too well sustained, there 
seems no ground for impugning the conduct of the Biitish envoy on this 
occasion, 'I’lie imputation of bad faith is ivdi<‘ulouK The chieffl had 
agreed to certain conditions, not one of wdiich they had ever juTforined, or, 
as it would appear, ever intended to jierforin. All to which the rejiresenta- 
tive of the British government had m return hound himself was coiise- 
ipiently at an end, and he was in the same position as that in which he stood 
liefore any negotiation commenced. In this state of things he receivcil an 
overtuie from one of the (diiefs, ])ro{>osing, on certain conditions, to give uj> 
another, whose power of doing rnisehief wsl» greatly dreaded, and he con- 
sented to discuss tlie piO])osal. 

Whether or not Akhar Khan, had he been sincere, were justified in betray- 
ing his coadjutor Amin-ullah Khan, is not the question. It is no unusual 


• Ij«‘tlcr from Cai)tain Lawrence to Major Fottinger, lOth M.iy, 1842. 

+ The troops forminK itir euroy - Kin ill escort ehtfi-actcnt.tif.any ran away as noon 
.a« (langcT became .vpparent, with the exception of one man, who was immediately cut 
down. Some apolo«y for their coiuliu t may bo found in the smalhu'scr of their num- 
ber They were only bixteen, and this number waa more than Sir William MacnaHh- 
ten had proposed to take. Bui, before hi* left the cantoiimcnta.ho Bocxns to have 
bvTonie aware of the error, and the remainder of the body-guard were ordered to 
follow. They did follow, hut had only pnooceded a short distance from the gate, 
when, leaming the state oi adairs, they suddenly fated about and galloped back. 
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)•Ifu'Ucc to oin])loy tho services of one actor m a cons]macy to circumvent the 
u st; and whatever ini^ht lie the Ucm existinn; between Akhav Klum %iid tlie 
man wliom he ])roj)o>.ed to scj/e and make piisoncr. Sir William Miuimghten 
cannot lie uyaided as atlhetiine^nderanyen<(a^ement to either. A^ a (|ues- 
tion of inor.ility, no imputation can lie ai^ain^'t tlie cdiaracter of Sir Willi.nn 
Maenay^liten for acccjitmix the insidious pioposal which was meant to lure 
liMii to de^tmction. a ijiiestion of prudence, he cannot es( ajie hi. im , 

unless llie disiiaeiiii”' eir ciunsteiuTs in which lie was placed may iilerul his 
excuse.’’'^ 

AV(‘ [)Lirpo3u to iitako one nioro exlriict i'roni tbi^ porrion ot' 
Air. 'riioriittiii’s history. of tbo sniToiider of tlio 

women ninl cliildren, during tlie retreul, to tlt<‘ Lriiardi:m-lii]i of 
Akhjtr Kliiin, iind the rc'.'tMm.- jf^si^iied by (b tieral KI|diiii.stoui‘ 
ibf Ills ;u‘(niicH:ciK*c to tlie jiroposul of tlie Sinbtr, tlie hi-'torlun 
obsei VO : — 

• 

“ 'Hie {general had not ohiectcd to tlie for^nei i^Miiand of tlic enemy, till 
iom})elle(J by th(‘ delcnnm.ilatji of hi'^ nfhceis ; it need, llierefoie. exciie no 
siirpii^-e that he should yu’ld now. when the nn)li\ os foi \ioldmif ueie -^o 
iniuli mole indent, noi can hi^ iea‘-oii^ 1)0 .m object of unit h (iniosity. 
however, be lelL them on lecoid it is iJi»bl to j^ive them a'* stated liy burisidf. 
'riiey were two, a d.esire, natui.il and lainl.ible, to lemove the ladies and 
ebildi'Cii. after the honors lhc\ had already witnc'-sed, fioiii the fiirlliei dan- 
gers of a (“amp ; and ahojiethat, “ as from the very comniencem 'ut of the 
ne^utialmns the Sirdar liad slnmii the i^iCcitest anviety to have tlu‘ maiiicd 
peojile as hosta;»es, this iiiai k of ti list niif^ht dint a coricsjiondin^ fedmj:( 
in iiim llei e IS the fatal eiior by winch Kurojican safety in India h. is 
been so often jionlled, :ind sonu'tiiiics wiei ked. What confidence could be 
jdaced m a lutblcss uPlian, \vbose i*\eiy breath was t.unled by treachery ? 
whose hand bad just befoie stun k down the Hntisb on\’oy m death, while 
]irofessions of friendship wen* yet waim on his hjts, and the value of whose 
jiroiniscs was too well understood to he le^arded as any tinrij^ more than a 
mockery of the car — for hope liad ceased to wait upon them, and they could 
be listened to but as idle words, meant, indeed, to deceive, but no lonvrei 
possessed of the power of deceiviriir ? Or, aj^ain, what confidence was likely 
to he felt l)y Akliar Khan m lliose whom he must knosv aiiected to trust him 
Old) hecausethey weie without lemedy, and he, ioo, a man so iiltcily faithless 
as to he mcajiahle of coneeuiiii^ the jui^sihility (jf jjood faith mothers ; a man 
in-e-emment fur pci tidy in a country \i!ieie ju'ilidy is univeisal r The expecta- 
tion of ins])iim^ Ak’hai Khan with tonJiderict^ by makiiiff a show of that 
feeling lowaids him was just as rational as would he the hope of a traveller 
who encounters a tiger in the jungle to disarm the hostility of the arninal 
and change its natural character by calmly awaiting its spring instead of 

* The (juick perception and sound sense of Lady Sale have determined the qut s- 
tiou in a manner which ui.ty sHti>.fy all nho aic not admirers of native treachery, 
“ We must hold in mind, iliat siltliouuh we haw performed all promises made on our 
part, given up our waggons, aimimnUion, I’orls, cV:e , the treaty had ne\ei hren signed 
by the chiefs, nor had they fulfilled a single condition whicli had bien sjieeihed ver- 
bally, beyond giwng us gram in small quantities The sey is, that the envoy 
was perfectly justified, ns tar as keeping good faith went, in entering into anv lurango- 
inent by which the coiidiUon of th( troops could be amelunuted. and the honour of 
our country be onsuu'd. He only erred in supposing it possible that Akbai Khan, 
proverbially the most treacherous of all l^is cimiurymcii, could be siuccre.”- Journal 
p. 190. 
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avoidinjj it. (Confidence and rnafrnanimity have reigned long enough, and it 
ih time tRat pnulence and common sen^'C slioidd be admitted to oiler touiKsel 
without the certainly of its i ejection. 'J’o negotiate at all with the niuiderer 
<»f Sir William Macnaghten was discreditable — it would not be too much 
to say disgraceful 'J"o talk of reposing confidence in him indicated either 
utter fatuity oi miserable affectation, i'o phee women in the situation in 
w’hich weie placed tlie wives of the Hntisli ofiiceis of tlie Kabul force was 
a feaiful thing. To surrender them to ilic j)owei of a barbarian, alike desti- 
tute of honour and insensible to the tlamis of jiity, was a step altcnded witli 
sueh o\ eru helming lesjionsibilit) that few men, It may lie belie\cd. voidd 
venluie to incur it, even to aveit the tertam death ol those who were objeits 
of the transfei . Whethei, however, it wcie light oi rong, with reicieiue 
to all ciiciinistances, to acccjit the inopo^al of Akbar Khun, is a (pie^tiou on 
which some dificience of ojumoii may possibly exist ; but it is he\oiul 
(Ijsjiute that, of the two reasons assigned for accepting it, one i" utteily 
woithles'^, anil ought not for a uioiulmiI to have had the slightest weight in 
guiding the judgment U> a decision on the awful occasion.*' 

Thoro is ii p;roiit doal ^4' nonsense in this. It seems to Iuim? 
(‘st'iijied the historian jilt()o:etlier, I lint il' Akhnr Khun merely 
ih'vviied to obtain po'-ses.^ioii ol* the per-ons of women and elill- 
ilreiL noihiiiL!: was ea-ier than to soizi* them, without iicg;otia- 
t ion of an\ kind without hainperiieg himself with pledgi s. 4'hc 
(*ntire forei*- -men, w nmon. and ehihlren — wen* at the merey of 
the Afl‘i;hans. It is idle to t.dk almnt Mirrenderinu^ the women, 
or anything: eKe, as a mattei* in whieli our officers liad any 
power to resist tlui will ol' tin* AUghans. '^Phis surrender was 
almost the only prudent ihinu that wa^^ done from the \ei‘y 
eonimeneemeiii of the outbreak — ns w'C douht not llie fe>v 
survivors of tlnit ill-liitcd foree arc now most wiJlin" to tioknow- 

O 

led<j!;c. 

Mr, Thornton dlsmis:^itfc llic subject of the 'war in Aflhhanis- 
tan with the follow inj^ g;encral ref6etions, which, A\lth the 
f*xeoption of tlie allusion to tlic jnsti(*e of the original expedi- 
tion, we hold to 1)0 sufficiently sound; — 

Nothing now remnined but to withdraw the army to India ; and this 
operation was effected with little annoyance — none of siitlicienl importance 
to call for notice in thia work. As the British government renounced all 
connection with Affghanistan, tliere was no motive for retaining Dost 
Mahoimned and the other .A ffg ban prisoners in captivity. Their intended 
relcdse was accordingly announced in a grovernment notiffcation, couched 
in that grandiUxiuent tone which seems to have been inseparably associated 
with our Affghan cxpeilitinn.* (Jne act. marked by singularly bad taste, 
was threatened, but not performed. It was publicly intimated to be the 
intention of the governor-general to parad^ the prisoners for exhibition at 

* This remark is not miendcd to apply to the cornTnunicationa of the officers 
engaged III the war but to the official publications of llie iiovcrntnent, from that 
Hhich announced the ftjrrnAlrtm of the “ Army of the Indus,” to the last issued in 
connection with the Some of these writings have caused much amusement, 

and will certainly he read with wonder, if not with incredulity, by the men of the 

ajramij; 
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a f^rand mililary show to })c got iij) nt Ferozcpore. The tnotnos wliirli led 
lu the {ibiirnlonineiit of the fle'= 5 igii are not known ; and in the absence of 
aiitlieiitie information, it would lie worse than useless to atu*m])t lo roiijer- 
ture them. It is well that our u.^tiorial lejuitatjori cscajied the '?tai!i which 
^\oul(l have heen lucimcd by a lenewcil of one of the uitist barbarous* jnac- 
tices of bygone linieK, in the production of an anay ot cajitne piiiiees to 
grace the Uiunijdi of coiujueiors The jiageant, however, took place, though 
the act 01 s ebudly lelied on foi attraction were wil lull awn. Still it seems to 
lime bctMi a j-liriwy spectacle; and, jinhaps, the stage of Drury-lane 'J'healie 
lia< not often jiieseuted any thing better caleulated tt; jilease the “ children 
of a larger giowth,” who delight in such displays. There were painted 
elephants, tiiiunplial arches, waving banners, and roaiiug artillery. The 
(Miilain had f.illen on tlic tragedy, .ind, ui acrnidance with theatncal usage, 
a splendid ]iant(miiine lollowed. This lallei jiei form. nice, it is to he ine- 
siiiiied, aH'onleil gratilicatjoii to its contrivers, and if it ejected this, its 
ohp'ct was, witliout doubt, answeri'd And thus, with masking and mum- 
inery, teniiinated a w'ai more ( alainitous than any which Br.tain liad 
pieuously waged in the IC.*st —a wai. (hi* teirmiation of which, hut 
lo! tlie nohle spint evinced hy those intnisfed with high iniliUry coin- 
inand, would ha\e left the name <»f oiii foiintjy a hv-word ot reproach; 
woidd h.iM* loused cvi*ry imfiiemllv slate tn active hostility, and have placed 
m iMoital |)en], not meiely the suprciiiacj , but the* veiy existence of British 
]i(i\\i>r III India. 

'The lesson an awful one, ,'iiid it is to he hop»'d that il may not be hist. 
V» toiniruueed .'i wai, wlueh niiteed upon the j>iinei[)les of pusiice ^^'as not 
to lie iinpugrieil, hut whuh il is now olivious was utterly uiiwaiTaii ed 
liy pnideine. 'I'he mtoniiation \ipoii wdiicli this iinjiortant step was taken 
was aUogethei unwoilhy of Inisi, and indeed inlelhgenct got up for an 
oci'.isKiii IS sddoiu ( ah united foi any thing hut to mislead, 'J’he n.iliveK will 
lumish lo Older any infoimaiion that is w'anterl, and liiough such hhiropeaiis 
.'s tlie Bnlisli govcinmer.t inosll) emjiloys as iih agents wall not knowangly 
dL‘cej\e those lo w’hoin they aic responsible, Tuey are to a gi eat degree at 
the iiieicy of native informants, and conseiiucntly thtar communications are 
olten woise than useless,. It is idle to hupjiose that the most iu ute anil 
will-piepared man can, hy a residence of a few w'eeks or a few months m a 
strange country, acquire such a perfect acipuinlance with it as would justify 
any government m risking much upon his report. The men of unbounded 
confidence and jiopul.'u and plausilile talent who nndeitake .such missions, 
and thereby raise themselves to eminence, are the only parties who derive 
any real benefit from them. The very fact of their appearing in a public 
character is a bar to their obtaining any information worth having. Every 
one who has intercourse with them is on his guard, and nothing is presented 
to them without being coloured for the purpose. I’he wily government of 
liussia understands the business better than it yet appears to be understood 
elsewhere. That government has, in every place where an object of sufli* 
cient importance is in view, agents carefully selected with a view to their 
qualifications, but not maintaining any public character, not recognized by 
the government under which they dwell, and not even known by it. Far 
distant the day when Britajp shall imitate the aggressive and profligate 
policy of Russia, but we may lawfully and beneficially avsul ourselves of her 
example to improve that much -neglected branch of our diplomatic 
establishments which is devoted (or should he devoted) to the collection of 
information. The expense would be trifling, compared with the amount of 
benefit j it would even be trifling initself, for unaccredited agents require 
nothing for show and splendour. Trie advantages of such a systeiin would 
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not '^oon bo ap])arcnt; wccoiilil not venture at an earlv period to aot ujion 
the stock of intolb'Tcncc tlius accjinivd. But heio ai^ain we should learn 
from UuMsia to wail Mil the jaojKT tunc arrives fui sinking, and avoid the 
mischances wluch result from stuking too soon. 

The war with Afighanistau was coinincnccd unadvisedly, and was ihrough- 
fmt prosecuted without rirriiTn>])e{*tU)n ; hciKC the hlanu' must rest upon tlic 
heads of the chief military authorities. Oui ai my inarched to Kabul, Inil mili- 
tary students will not derive much jnofit from the stiuly of the c.imp.iign that 
brou:flit it lluTC, eveept it be in tbe w:iy of caution against the errois 
coniiniltcd on the route. The engiiiceiuig tal'*nt displayed at (ihir/ni, and the 
heion healing of those who ]m>hcd to coin])letion rlic siiceC''S thus liegiin, 
will lliat tlierc was no lack oi either nnliLary ability oi daiing coinage in 

the army sent to re-scat Shah Shiijali on hi> ibione, hnl the hir-secing 
sagacity which discerns every pos-ihlc contingency, and lie* prudence wlm h 
piocides for the ocruirencc of each appear to have been allogclher wanting. 
Again, no sooner was Siiali Sluijali at knowlcdgt d i^oveieigii, than it wascon- 
( luded that the oh|ecl of the war was attained. W c liad cnllironed that prince 
at Kabul, and were satisiicd. It was desiiahlc to rrtrencli tlie «morjiinuH 
e\])ensc to which Ave had bccrf’suh)ected, and we thcrefuie, in sjiilc of the 
most unini''takeablc intimations to the contiarv, dclmled ourselves into the 
belief that what wc had been told of Shah Shfuab's ]io])ulaiity wa'^ inie. 
■'I'lien came llie tearful initbrcak wducli sereins to lia\c paiali/ed all Init llie 
envoy Sir AVilliain Mucnaghteii and a part of the iiulhlar}' othcer'', imforiu- 
na1cl\ not of the highest rank, and jio^'-e^^ing no inJiuencc saie that Athich 
was den\ -^d from talents and charai ter. 'The lesulK were the destruction 
of the army at Kabul, and the tiiumph of IIionc wlio weie believed to be 
wilbout jiowcr. All tins M as gloomy enough, but a }et daiker cloud bung 
over Bnti-^h pro-^jiccts, when it wa-. projio^ed, afior the re'-eiie fd the ganisou 
of Jelalaliad, to AMlIidiaw tiu* Anglo-Indian trooiK i'lom AUgUani^tan without 
any satisfactory Miidicaiion of the national honour 'J’he design was fiu'-.- 
tiatcd, and though our countrymen ciinnoi reeur to tlie war in AHghanistan 
without borrow, they may at least look to its conclusion without bhaine.” 

From the affiiirs ol' jVIr. Thornton proceedw to 

cou/idor, in due hctiuenoe, the aflairs of Siiidh. The manner iu 
which Itc htvs ac^juitteti himself of tliis portion of his task is hi<:rli]y 
honorable to the historian. The case lietwccn the Jb'itisli (jo- 
vernment ami the Amirs of JSimih is clearly and hiirly stated. 
Nothing Is concealed ; nothing is extenuated on the one side ; 
nothing set dotvn in malice on the other. There is no effort to 
s(‘reen the offences of one governor-general, but to magnify 
those of aiiothci'. Whig frailties aj’e not over-looked whilst 
Tory frailties are minutely scanned. Every incident connected 
with the tortuous ])ollcy, winch has resulted in the annexation 
of another (jolgotha to the British poasesslona in the East, is 
viewed by the broad light of unalterable justice, without refer- 
ence to color or to creed ; without any concession to national 
prejudices and i>artiiilitic8. Mr. Thornton has shown — as wc 
liavc shown in this journal — that, from first to the Annrs 
of Sindh have been treated by the Britisli Indian Government, 
in a manner repugnant to evtry sentiment of justice and 
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honesty — that Lord Auckland forced obnoxious treaties upon 
them, — that Lord pjllenboroii^li forced obnoxious treaties upon 
them — that, from the hour when tlie famous tripartite treaty of 
the 20th of June, 1838, was signed, the Amirs of Sindh virtu- 
ally ceased to exist as independent rulers, — that the condui't of 
our government towards the unhappy Taljmrs has boon, iroru 
that time up to the day when they wore driven in hacik-oar- 
riages, a band of wretched tirisoncrs, into the compound of Fairy 
Hal!, at Dum-Dum, one lung scries of gross outrages, affixing, 
in Mr. Tiiornton’a language, an “ indelible braml of sin me” upon 
all ulio have boon concerned in sia li terrible in justice. Lord 
-Vuckland is not spared ; l^ord I^lllenborough is not spared ; Sir 
Charles Napier is not spared. Farty v«pirit the bane of co- 
temporary history. J t too (^fren controversial in character. 
It assume*^ th<j form of an a])ology or tin im]>eachmcnt, regard- 
ing imm and not measure^ dealing in invective or in adulation, 
or in both, and showing ch'arly in every passage that the wri- 
ter has eitlicr a ])arty or a })ersonal object in every thing that 
lie asserts. Of this nature are, for the most part, the numerous 
rcview-artl(dcs|ltthe thin pampldets without covers, and the thick 
ones in crimson covers, witli which we have been favored on the 
suliject of the llobbcry, or as some arc pleased to call it, the 
“ conque.-t” of Sindh. Perhaps it is too much to expect that 
the majority of writers should treat a question, affecting tiio 
ve[)utations of living men, with as much coolness and impartia- 
lity as though it were an A. 1C question, submitted to a clear- 
headed counsel, with nothing to warp his understanding — 
nothing to blunt the edge of his acumen. Public writers often 
have a great deal to say about justice. Justice is a very taking 
word and looks well in a book, whether a great or a small one ; 
but it is astonishing how little we trouble ourselves about it, 
when a brother, a friend, or a political associate is concerned — 
when for our own or our party’s sake we arc anxious to make 
out a case. And it is in proportion, therefore, to the rarity of the 
virtue, that high praise is fairly due to the cotemporary historian 
who rises superior to all personal party interests, and ventures 
to declare the truth. Mr. Thornton has fairly entitled himself ta 
this praise. He has discussed, in all its bearings the subject of 
British connexions with Sindh, with as much candour, as much 
impartiality, as much truthful plain speaking, as though the 
events alluded to had occurred a century ago. 

We need not dwell upon Mr. Thorntoirs arguments. They 
are substantially the same as those which we employed in the 
opening number of this jourmj,* and we should only repeat 

• Article . “ The Amtr& of Smdh/'— Cafewifa Wo, I 
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what we have already advanced were we now to rc-o})cn the ge- 
neral question. As regards some ot* the details of it — those 
especially connected with the part taken by some of the princi- 
pal actors in the great inclo-drama— it is jmssiblc that circum- 
stances will ere long induce us to offer a few further observa- 
tions of our own. 

With a review of recent transactions at Gwalior, Mr. Thorn- 
ton brings his volume nearly to a close. This review we consi- 
der sutficiently impartial ; it may be a(*cci)tod as legitimate his- 
tory. “ On reviewing the strange course of event'^,” he observes 
at the close of his narrative, which commenced at Gw'alior in 
“ 184«‘l, and w'ore closed hy the treaty concluded at the begin- 
ning of the following year, the ob&erv(T, as l‘ar as the native 
“ state is concerned, will find little to distinguisli the pnv- 
“■ ceedings there from the ordinary routine. A host of male 
“ and female intriguers, intent on nothing but circumventing 
** each otliei-, arc the regular occupants of an m-iental court ; 
“ and an ill-paid, mutinous, and threatening army, holding in 
“ terror tliose w hom it jirofcsses to serve, is by no means an 
uncomnioii a])p(‘ndage. But the conduct of tlii|^ British autlio- 
rities througlunit these series of strange tninsaelions may w’ell 
“ strike men's minds as not being distinguished hy any remark- 
“ blc unity of purpose, or any very consistent perseverance in 
prosecuting the purpose entertained for the time, wrhatever 
“ it might be.'’ — How Avas consisteney to be expected from 
such a quarter ? 

Wc did not expect that the completion of Mr. Thornton’s 
work would throw any new light upon the liistory of Lord 
Ellenborough’s recall ; we are not -therefore disappointed to 
find that the fact is stated in tlic few(»st possible words. With 
a brief sketch of tliat eccentric nobleman's character the vo- 
lume and the work arc concluded. The portrait is sufficiently 
faithful : — 

Of Lord Ellenboroiigh, as Governor-General of India, it is as yet diffi- 
cult to speak with the freedom which may be used towards the statesmen of 
a former age. It is certain, however, that his Indian administration disap- 
pointed bis friends : and if a judgment um be fourned from his own 
Aedarations previoiisly to his departure from Europe, it must have 
disappointed himself. He went to India the avowed champion of 
peace, and he was incessantly engaged in war. For the Affghan war he 
was not, indeed, accountable — ^he found it on his hands ; and in the mode 
in which he proposed to conclude it, and in wVich he would have eo^uded 
it, but for the remonstrances of his military advisers, he certainly displayed 
no departure from the ultra-pacific policy wnich he had professed in England. 
'Phe triumphs with which the perseverance of the generals commauding in 
Affghanistau graced his admimstration seem completely to have altered his 
views ; and the desire of military glory \henceforward eupplatiled every other 
feehng in his breast. He would nave shunned war in Affghanistan by a 
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course wluch the mfijority of liis countrymen would pronounce dishonour- 
able. He might without ch.shonoui liave avoided war in Sindh, and possibly 
have avt'itcd hostilities at Gwalior, but he did not. I'or the internal improve- 
ment of India he did nothing, lie had, indeed, little tunc to do any thing. 
War, and preparation for war, absorbed most of his hours, and in a theatri- 
cal display of childish ])omp many more were consumed. With an extra- 
vagant confidence in his own judgment, even on points which he had never 
studied, lie united no portion of steadiness or constancy. Ihs pnriioses 
were formed and abandoned with a levity which accorded little with the 
offensive tone which he manifested in their defence, so long as they were 
entertained. His adniimstration v as not an illustration of any marked and 
consistent (“Our‘>e of policy ; it was an aggregation of isolated facts. It 
lesemliled an ill-constructed drama, in whii*li no one incident is the result of 
that hv whii'li it was ])reccded, nor a jii^t and natural jircparation for tliat 
which is lo follow, hh'cjy thing in it stands alone and unconnected. liis 
infiueTice shot acioss the A'^ntic uoihi like a inotcoi, and but for the inde- 
lible brand of shame indented iii Sindh, like a inctr r>r,its memory would pass 
fioin the mind with its disappiaraiicc.’* 

If our renders will ttiko the trouble to turn to pa^e 

oo.'b of the first \oliini(‘ of this Keview, they will find nuieh 
of thi.s express'd in l;ing;iinge so closely resembling it, as 

to render it altogether siijiorflnoiis on our jinit to say that 
we consider ]\Iv. Thornton's estimate of Lord Ellenborotigli’s 
i linracter, as far jis it gou^, a one. Altbougb wo have 

.sometimes found occasion to ditlor Irom the historian, our 

respect for his ability and integrity arc sucli that it gives us tar 
greater pleasure to find that his opinions arc so often coincident 
with our own. 

Beibre w'C bring tills article to a eh^'^c, vre must call Mr. 
Thornton’s attention to a defect in his w'ork, w'liich, though it 
inav escape notice and therefore censure in England, is sure to 
excite the attention and call down the reprehension of readers in 
this country— we allude to the singular carelessness lie lias 
evinced in the spelling of the names of persons and of places. 
Mr. Thornton has evinced a most praise-worthy desire to 
celebrate, in the pages of his history, all who have distinguished 
themselves in recent transactions, without regard to the rank 
of the actor. Ilia pages, therefore, are often crowded with 
names i but these names are so unfortunately mutilated either 
by the author or the printer, that the benevolent object with 
which they are introduced is entirely defeated. In some in-# 
stances the recognition of the parties intended to be indicated 
demands a very intimate^ acquaintance with the details of our 
recent military operations and the individuals personally en- 
gaged in them. We may give a few samples of this inaccuracy ; 
the volume is full of such. ^ 

At page 200, Colonel Herring, who was murdered in Af- 
ghanistan, is twice called Cdlonel Henry, Captain Ipnes 
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elsewhere, called Captain Kunis — Captain Cygravc is called 
Captain Bygrove — General Luinlcy is abridged to General 
Lumly, Captain Lawrence every where figures as Captain 
Banrence ; Dr. Brydon, as Dr. Brydtn^ &c. &c. These, it may 
be said, are small matters, but it is not a small niiattor to have 

Thricc happy he whose name has been well spelt 

In the despatch ; 1 know a man whOwe loss 

AVas i>imted Grope altho’ his name was Grose. 

“ A fact, ' which Byron says made him exclaim ‘‘ There is 

famr 

Of other errors we may aho mention a few — Bood-Kauk is 
e\ery where called Buothaiih ; Kooloom is converted into 
f\oidoon : Chergong, into Cherovg : Koliistan into Kohidaman ; 
Appa Sahib is called Apjui Sahld., ike. ike. At page the 
,'i8th Begiment is said to have “ suffered severely," betw’eeii 
Kabul and Jellalabad, iii October 1841. The 38th wa? then 
at Kandahar. The liegiment of Native Infantry with General 
Sale, was the 35th. 

These errors, mostly we doubt not tyjiographical, it will be 
very easy to correct in a future edition of the History of India. 
And, altliougli we have more than once been called n[)on 
to break a lance with ^Ir. Thornton, wc sincerely hopci 
that his work will reach many future editions. Perhaps, 
it is not j>resumptuous in us to express a hope that after 
all we have written in this journal, the historian, when revis- 
ing liis work for republication, will feel inclined to make a 
few corrections, not merely typographical. Mr. 'rhomton 
is we believe a w'riter of much honesty of purpose. He is not 
without prejudices — who is ? — but lye believe that it is ever 
his desire neither to exceed, nor to fall short of the truth, 
though apj>earances, when he ia tihing at one of his “ favorite 
aversions,” are sometimes rather against him. We repeat that 
India is indebted to him. He is not a graphic writer ; but he 
is a very sensible — a very temperate one. His position has 
opened out to him the best sources of infbnnation, and he has 
made gocKl use of them. He is always pains-taking, often suc- 
cessful ; and when he commits an error w'C feel assured that it 
is never an intentional one. Ilia defects are chiefly those of 
accident ; his merits are entirely his own. Had he spent a 
few years in the country, he would have written a much better 
history of India. Perhaps it is only on this account that we 
have to add that the History of India is yet to be written. 
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Art. V. — Hints on Irregular Cnvalrg, its conformation, manage- 
mntt and use in both a Military and Political point of vteu\ 
By Captain Charles Parquhar Trower, Major of Brigade^ 
IL IL the Nizam's Caoalnp Calcutta, Tharker and Co,, 
1845. 


Tin: great increase of the Irregular Cavalry within the last 
three months, consequent on the sudden irrnption of the Sikhs 
into the Brititoli territorieH, and tlK‘ ^dforts which (jovcrnincMit 
has 1)C(M\ constrained to make tor the defence of our JS^u'lh- 
West Frontier, gh c an addltioiial and j>orTnMnent uiterf'st to 
this branch of our military economy. ^V^■ thcrelore embrace 
the opportunity thu.'- allbnh'd us of* briiiiriiiu the subject under 
review, and examining tlie orders of^the ihuigal Government 
in this department of tin; Scr\ice, niany of wliicli are little 
understood by the community, and ajjpear to be susceptible of 
I'onsiderable improvement. W c have selected as our text book, 
a little brochure recently ] published in Galcutta, by Captain 
Charles Farquhar Trower, and entitled— Hints on Irregular 
Cavalry,” in which the subject is discussed at large by one who 
has enjoyed the benefit of experience', and whose remarks are 
therefore likely to carry weight. But as the object to which 
the attention of the public authorities should now be more 
especially directed, is the increased efficiency of a body which 
forms so large and important a portion of our army, wc shall 
venture freely to discuss the various points in wliich wc are 
constrained to differ from Ca[)tain Trower. 

The strength of our Irregular Cavalry Regiments is not 
unifonn — The 1st or Skinner’s, the 2d or Gardner’s, the 3d or 
Roberts’, and the 4th or Baddeley’s Horse have one non-commis- 
sioned officer and ten privates more than the Corps lately raised. 
The 5th is a Civil Corps and the 6th has had a whole Squadron 
lately added to it. The rest* are uniformly as follow :t 


4 Russaldars, 

4 Resaidars, 

8 Naib Russaldars, 
8 Jemadars, 

1 Wdrdi Major, 


I s 
0.2 


640 Sowars or Troopers. 


8 Kote Duffadars, 
64 Duffadars, 

8 Nishanburdors, 
4 Trumpeters, 

4 Nicarchis, 


Our Irregular Cavalry are now expected to do the duty of a 


* Including the Ca\alry of the Bundelkund legion. 

The lOth, 11th, 12th, ftnd I3th were* not ordered when this was written, they 
have 48 Sowars extra. 
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mauajuvre on parade like Kcfrulars. In the field they take 
almost all the harassing duties oi' camp, protecting ConlIni^sa- 
riat stores and cattle at graze, providing numerous rear guards 
and keeping up coinmunicatnm ^y’fAi the various columns. 
When the Kegulars are coiniortahly housed and stahled in 
cantonments, the IiTcgulai*s to a great extent afford aid to tlio 
Police of the country in catching dacolts and such like ocfuipa- 
tioii. One Troop is always jdaeed under the Magistrate of 
(joruckporc for service on the Oude Frontier. In the Saugor 
T(‘iTltories, the Irregulars are spnaid over the country in 
delachiiicnts, and nearly every Collector and Magistrate in the 
Fjjper Provinces has a ])avty of thein. I'liiis they may be sai<l in 
a measure to jiay their (uvn ex})enses in times of j>caee. 

Tlic* Irregular (Javalry were, in former ^ears, a source of 
profit to the Commandants of corps. Some of tlie Regiments, 
il‘ not all, were badly liorsed and ill found. About one-third 
of the men were Ihirgirs* to the Furo])ean and Native othcers ; 
another third were Ilargirs to ])Grsons out of the service, and 
the remaining were hoiia tide Khiulusj)as, or men vvlu» rode 
their ovvm hor-es. 

These times are gone hy, and Commandants arc exerting 
themselves to have tlieir Corps hotter moiiiitod, and to abolish, 
!i3 far as may he, what we cannot hut consider the great abuses 
of the olden linu's. Rut they e!inn(>t, with safety or pro- 
priety, proceed to aliolish tlu^m all, or to continue in the old 
course, witliout subjecting themselves, on the one hand, to 
blame for changing that which Captain Trower has pronounced 
admiral)le and which may possibly be so considered by Govern- 
ment, or on the other hand, without winking at a system they 
must object to. Tliere are also various customs to which we 
shall allude, which it may bo necessary, perhaps, to uphold, 
though they are at variance with the orders of Government^ 

We shall follow Captain Trower from chapter to chapter os 
ftiv as we are able ; but our limits necessarily oblige us to be brief. 
Wc were in hopes, from the title of this work, that its pages 
would have been devoted entirely to an analysis of the Irregular 
Cavalry Service, and that in describing the sort of officer 
required for it — which is done in the few first pages — the 
author would not have gone out of his way, as U were, to 
represent the impropriety of having uncovenanted servants in 
the Hydrabad portion of it, because, as he faimsdf belongs to the 
covenanted branch, the world will scarcely give him credit for 
a disinterested and unprejudiced opinion; at all events, we 
think the remarks out of place in the volume. 

I 

‘ * * Thi8 term explained hereafter. 
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w c can witli safety subscribe to Captain Trower’s remark, 
that European officers sliould be selected with circuma})ectioii ; 
that the officer selected should ])ossess a \ery considerable 
knowlcdnre of Hindustani, And be able to converse tlucntly in it, 
instead of having only “that bastard degree of a(*c|uireinent 
cont(anplatc<l in (icneral Orders, 20th April 1844;” that he 
should be well veiled in the A’ntivc customs, luibits and uiod(.s 
of thought and feeling ; that he should be u nuiuof even temper, 
never hasty ; firm, yet j)aticnt ; that he sliould possess strength 
of constitution, and active liahits of mind and body ; that he 
sliould be an excellent horseman ; have a sjiirit of enterprize 
together with tact and g(»od nerves ; that he sliould observe a 
conciliatory demeanor toward.'^ the Native oflI«\*rs, — in 1‘aet tliat 
he should be a paragon ; - v, i' only doubi wl^'ther such men are 
to be had in these degeneiate <iaN s. 4V<nver remarks, 

tiiat the rock on wlfw'li European officers split i-:, “ the belief 
that by the introdnetion of new measures they can make tbeir 
nuui approximate more ni*:u ly to the llegulnr Cavalry,” ami he 
verv seut'ibly adds, that though the Irregulars ere most cxoel- 
ient troo])s, yet you (‘annot make “ llnrsc Guarth'^' of them. 
Hut while we eom'ede all thii>, it will be found, as we proceed, 
that, though we do not wish to see the Irregular C'avalry 
approximated to the llegiilar Cavalry, yet W'c ditfer considerably 
from the author in his aversion to any dcjiarturc from the 
system which has obtained, at all events in Heiigal, for some 
years past, and which evidently still prevails in the Isizam’s 
Horse. Our remarks apply merely to the ibriucr. 

That the dread ol‘ the system of Eurojiean discipline prevents 
the best men of Hindustan from entering the ranks of the 
llegular Cavalry, is undoubted. What, therefore, will Cap- 
tain Trow^er say, when he finds the new Articles of War made 
applicable to Irregular Horse, and Puiichaits consequently 
abolished ? Unless he can persuade the Government to institute 
a code of laws for his service, we fear a vast deal of wholesome 
advice will have been thrown away on his brother officers of 
the Matchheky the Spear and the Spur! 

As we write for the benefit of our subscribers and the com- 
munity at large, who are for the most part ignorant of the distinc- 
tions between Irregular and other Cavalry, we would explain, 
in a few words, that the , Irregular Cavalry Sowar, or trooper, 
contracts with the Government in Bengal to furnish his horse, 
horse appointments, stabling, attendants and forage, his arms, 
accoutrements, clothing, and camp equipage, but not his 
ammunition, for 20 Rupees per mensem. That the bona fide 
owner of a horse is called Silladar, or Khiiduspa— that the Jfativp 
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Commissioned officers are allowed from five to two extra horses 
according to their rank; the non-commissioned uniformly one — 
that Barffirs are enlisted as fighting men to ride these extra 
horses — that the owner of the horse** (or Asamy as it is called) 
receives two-thirds and the liargir one-third of the 20 lls. per 
mensem — the former, of course, furnishing the horse, stabling, 
and horse appointments, and the latter his own arms, clothing 
and accoutrements. The Shcrrali (or pay for man and horse) 
in the Nizam's Service is, 40 Rupees, and in the Punah and 
Kurnaiil Horse something between the Bengal and Hydrabad 
rates. 

Hitherto, wc believe in every part of the Hindustani Cavalry, 
and certainly in all the old lieginients, the Asainies (or berths) 
have been looked ovt as propertf/^ a^^ much as the Potaili or heredi- 
tary succession to the head authority of a village. Captain 
Trower says, the Asamy was not only permitted to be sold, 
but was bequeathed from latlicr to son, or for the subsistence 
of the widow or family of the Silladar.’' A man can, moreover, 
sell the berth lo any one who will give the best pri(T, ])rovidcd 
the substitute be <‘onsidered fit for the service by the Com- 
mandaiit. If he dies, or is invalided, he or the family retain 
the Asamy, — a Bargir being enlisted to ride the horse, and the 
overplus, after paying expenses, being remitted to the owner. 

Wo apju’ehend that Ca})tain Trower is wrong in supposing 
that this system does not prevail in Bengal. We know that, 
till very lately, it prevailed to a great extent; that people of all 
descriptions, not only sons, widows, daughters, nephews and 
invalided soldiers, but men who had been removed to other 
Corps, and even some who liad resigned the service, owned 
Asamies in three of the Regiments. The Bargirs on such 
horses are termed pukka awaz,” in contradistinction to “ kutcha 
awaz,” or a substitute for man on leave of absence. 

Captain Trower has lauded the system of “ Ba-nokur^^ Sil- 
ladars. He says in one portion of nis book, that many of his 
remarks and propositions apply only to the Hydrabad Service, 
but we think he means to apply thU to all. We are of opinion, 
however, that there are many serious objections to it in every 
service, and that they are insuperable in one where the pay of 
the substitute is so very small as in Bengal But let us set 
forth both sides of the argument. 

There can be no doubt, that the greater the itake a trooper 

♦ Always called Asamy Berth. Thii word is curun^fly applied to the place or 
berth, for Asamy would rather mean aperron than a pUsM. 

• t Men^who do not scite in person. 
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has in the service, the less likely will he be to misbehave him- 
self, and that, independent of personal bravery, this will pre- 
vent his deserting his colors. It is rare to hear of a Kh<3- 
duspa doing a dirty action *or being guilty of disgracofiil conduct. 
As far as misconduct in quarters is concerned, the same result 
must be obvious to any one who lias had any experience. The 
llargirs, who have nothing at stake, are the worst men in the 
ranks. Is this to be woudered at? Can a man who finds his 
own arms, accoutrements, and clothing at a cost of 3 Es. per 
mouth, on an average, feel much attachiucnt to the service — 
can lie entertain much self-esteem, (»!i the thin! of 20 Ks. ? In 
the Hydrabad service, wliore the iiargjr receives nearly double 
pay, it may be different. We maintain howi ver that the system 
is had at Ilydridaid, aiid wuise in Bengal: tjiat every additional 
Bargir is a burthen on the state, and^that liie more Kliuduspas 
there may be, the greater will be the respectability of the 
scrvj(ie. V\"c rather think that this is (hq)t. Trower’s real opinion, 
bc(‘ausc in recommending in his last Clia])tcr that the Regulars 
should 1)0 converted into Silltulari (i. e. Frrcgalar) Cavalry, 
Ave <)))t>crvo that he jiropo'-cs to make them all Kliiidiispas. 

We arc (piite of opinion, wo have shewn, that the greater 
the stake a man has, the more lie can be depended on ; and that 
the individual who has six horses, will be a really good soldier, 
<m a pinch, but what will the other five be Avho ride his horses ? 
It is true that a man who feels that his family will be provided 
for after his death by the Asaniy remaining with his heirs in 
perpetuity, Avill be good and true, and that many a worn-out 
soldier will take the invalids— which at present they do not as 
long as they can resist it — if his commanding officer permits 
him to retain his Asamies, and that Ave shall have a young 
horseman in his room ; but these young men will be Bargirs, 
and there is no end to them* as we shall presently shew. Capt. 
TroAver must be aware, that every Russaldar is by orders 
entitled to five extra Asamies. We presume our author means 
that when he dies, or invalids, he can in the one case bequeath 
them to any one he chooses, and retain them himself in the 
other case. The Russaldar who is promoted to the vacancy 
claims a like number of Asamies. How is he to obtain them ? 
probably the first vacant place will be given him. If so, we 
should like to know how many Khtiduspas there will be to the 
force in the course of twenty years under such a system. 

We heard an officer declare not long ago, that there were 

* 'What we waTkt » not a few men of great note and the Teit had Barglia* hut 
a fair average respectability throughout, ^ having aa many ^en as possible ^o^ntsd 
on their own cattle. 
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upwarda of 200 Ba~nohir Aj^ainies in his Regiment ; wc know 
that there must at the buriie time have been 160 authorized 
bargirs. Doubtless there were many Bargfrs mh-rosa, or 
avowedly belonging to Silladars of t'lie Cor])s ; wc appreliend 
therefore that half the men were Bargirs. That there must 
be a great number in the Ilydrabad Cavalry is evident from 
Capt. Trow^er’s book, fui* lie says, at page 7.'b Kvery Silladar 
who has six horses should be (‘xeu^ed “ di.'iinointlrd svntrif duty,"' 
So that we arc not only to h;ne the burthen of five bar- 
girs, but the more of these iiluralists there may be, the less 
we sliall liavc for diitv ! To this ^vo never can subscribe. 
AV c agree to promote the men c»f good family — if of good con- 
duct — as quickly as po-sible, because by so doing w’e keep up 
the respectability of the eoijj-^. But ue must cmielude tins 
portion of our subject, ol\,^^ln(dl w c have been more jirolix than 
we intended, by rei’oiniiiending (lovernment not to reduce the 
Bargirs below tiioir jiroscnt strength, because the nature of the 
service rerpiiros lliat the othcers f)l all grades should have muuc 
extra horses either in' the cheapest mode in which they can 
bo obtained, l>ut \f/ 3fo to increase them. 

Regarding recruiting, (’aj)t. Trow^er says, it is very difficnlt 
to define the hc'^t descrij)tloii of persons to enlist in tlic ranks 
of the Irregular t'avalry ; but we think he defines it with 
sufficient accuracy, when lui ^ays, any person coining under 
the designation of a ‘‘ Bliuhi AdniP or “ AshraflT — terms of 
rcspcctiihility — being a liurseman and expert in the use of bis 
arms, witli figure, strength and activity, may be admitted on 
the option of Commandants, whether he bo a Maboinmedan, 
Rajput, Mabratta or ISikJi ; although , the race are by far 
the worst and do not make good.8i(wiers ; 1 have ever found 
them a drunken, boastful, pusUllfmuiious set.” We agree to 
much of this, but are rathev; astonished at the Sikh being in- 
cluded, if he be what Capt. Trower describes. Wc have never 
heard of any in the Bengal Irnegular Cavalry. 

Capt, Trower proceeds tosay, that the Rajpdts are a noble 
race, but not generally go<^ horsemen^ with the exception of 
those from Shekawut asid-Cutch ; that the Mahommedans, 
after all, make the best Irref;i;i]ar Cavalry soldiers, and of these 
the Patan is the first in excellence, and that those of Ratnpfir, 
Mhow, Shumshabad and JeHolabad near Shajehanmre are the 
best. We will venture to add the Patans of Barron Bust! near 
Ghurmuktesir and the Mahommedan Baipfits (Kangurs) prin- 
cipally from Kalanore and Kanhore of the Hurreana cUlfcet 
The former are entirely dfetinot from the Bohillah Patanf add 
the latter are a class ot people* found only in the Insular 
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Caviilry who arc bred to the trade, who come for service and 
devote themselves to it ; seldom taking their discharge, They 
are the roughest and most ready men we have, but were said by 
Colonel {Skinner not* to mAke very good officers. 

But the fcubject of recruiting again involves us in the old 
Silladari system, and wo do not quite see how a Commandani 
has much choice regarding the class of men he will recruit 
from, for Ca[)t. Trower huys, it should be n setthid point that 
the selection (of Bargirsj resi with the Silla<iar, a right which 
can only he forfeited by lii- falling bring a rider within a 
stipulated time.” We have hcanl that there is a vn-^t dltfcr- 
en(*e of opinion amongst Iirc'gular Cavalry officers regarding 
the system of recruiting. Some assert tli.ii !ry kee[>iiig up the 
jU’ice ot Agamies" we obl.du a more class (.f men 

in the ranks; others, on (‘oiiliar}, qiainlain that l)y restrict- 
ing the price of Asaniio to about Kn))ecs (the average 
value ot* a horse and ap])ointuicuts) we got tlie satne men less hi 
ileht. Thinking that botli ojiinions are men’o or less correct, Ave 
recommend that the vacant Asamies ^hould be hlled up as 
follows: That for the most part every \acancy by death or 
invaliding should be giv(*n to the family of the vacator, if a 
good and efficient solilier can be at once produced ; tluit, as a 
generel rule, all other vacancies be filled up from amongst the 
Bargirs ; the price of Asamies being fixed at a given sum, 
say 2o0 or .300 Rupees at most. I'liis Avould enable many 
IhirgiTs to purcliase without falling irretrv vahly into deht^ and 
it would induce many good men, wdio nou? would not enter as 
Bargirs, to do so. There need bo very few exceptions to this 
rule ; we would except the sons of Commissioned Officers, for 
these cannot be expected to enter them as Bargirs ; neither 
would we wish to see them do so. 

This system has, we believe, been tried in some of the 
newly raised Regiments. We have heard, that with the 
certainty of getting Asamies in due time, the Duffadars and 
best men have entered their nearest relatives as Bargirs, and 
that it is producing a good effect ; but we are desirous of as- 
certaining the point more fully. Of one thing we are quite 
certain, that no man, be he what he may, should be allowed 
an Aaamy unless he is of respectable connexions, and that to 
promote Bargirs indiscriminately would be productive of the 
worst effects. After all, * we live but small hope of raising 
the character of the Bargir until the Government shall grant 

* MTs paiseWefl are rather iaclineS to ^efer the umall yeomen of the country 
villages in the Patan and Rajpdt Districts, llohilkand, Hurreana. d(C., because 
we have ever found men from large oitiei oissolute and unruly. 
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him a more liberal monthly rate of pay than Rupees 6-10-5, 
of which he is constrained to expend about 3 Rupees on his arms 
and accoutrements, leaving him only Rs. 3-10-5 for his subsis- 
tence. Captain Trower recommends that Bargirs should be 
allowed to sell their berths like the Khiiduspas. We should 
like to know who would buy them at the above rate of pay V 
The next division of the subject touched on by Capt. 
Trower is the rate of pay of all ranks. He very justly 
observes, that 20 Rupees per mensem is not sufficient for a man 
to mount himself as he ought to be mounted, nor live as he 
should live, and provide arms, accoutrements, clothing, stabling, 
camp equipage, &c. The fact is, that though it is done, it is 
not done properly, and now that Commandants are insisting 
on superior cattle* better fed and better Ibinid, and 911 good 
clothing, the Cjovernmci\|; will, we aj)prchcnd, gradually' obtain 
a lower class of horsemen, unless they consent to an increase 
of allowance. The Irregular Cavalry now' forms so large a 
portion of our mounted brancli, and is diiily becoming so 
important, that it must attract attention* We desire not to 
see the Irregular Cavalry pamj)ercd, fyad thereby spoilt, with 
all sorts of extra allowances, but w’C must venture to insist on 
a fair remunerative scale of pay, so that each man may be 
enabled to remit a small sum for the support of his family, 
and do justice to the contract he bolds, and also that the 
pensions should be equal to those of the Regular Cvavalry. 

Capt. Trower has attempted to show by his table No. 4, 
that if a trooper does justice to his horse he will have only 
22 Rs. to find himself for the tw^elve month, and to supply 
arms, clothing, accoutrements, hutting and camp equipage. 
We think this estimate of some of the nccessai'y expenses? 
rather high. It is as follows : 

Wear and tear of horse, calculated to last 10 years, ... 20 

Grram, forage, syce, shoeing, stabling, horse clothing, and 
heel ropes, ... .*• ... ... ... 136 

Saddle and Horse ^pointments, 12 

Wear and tear of Tatttx and gram for ditto, 24 

19 per cent, on the price of the horse, 24 

218 

12 months pay at 20 Rs., 240 

Balance, Re# 22 
To tins balance we must aM Capt. Ttower’s last of 
24 Rs. for interest on Capital^ which ought not to appear at 
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all, and we think 12 Rs. more far too heavy an estimate. 
These two sums added together will about find a man in 
arms, accoutrements, clothing, hutting and camp e<juipage, 
and thus leave a balance of 22 Rs. a year onbf for his food 
and family — a sum totally insufficient for the purpose. 

The consequence is that either the horse and arms, &c. &c, 
arc not of a very superior description, or else that the horse is 
starved to feed the rider, j)robably both. That the catile are 
not properly fed is so well known that we fancy no one will 
deny the fact. Capt. Trower s scheme for raising the pay of 
the men of the Irregular Cavalry is as follows : 

1 Riissaldar at .‘1(H) Rs, 1 Trumpeter Major at 40 Rs. 

8 Jemadars „ l.OO (5 Trumpeters „ JIO 

16 Dufiadars r>() I 2 Kettio drummers ,, 30 

64 ^’ail) Duffadars . ,, 40 ,>2S iLVoo})crs ,, 30 

Tims the whole cost of 626 officers and rank and file will be 
20,980 per mensem, not including European officers, stafl' 
allowance for pay Duffadars, Match, Miinshi, Stationery, 
Bazar cntablishment, or Native Adjutant (Wuvdi Major.) 

The pay of a Regiment ol* Irregular Cavalry on the Bengal 
establishment 733 strong — 16 commissioned officers and 111 
privates stronger than Cajit. Trower’s Regiment as above — 
is Rs. 17,081 per mensem : the cost of European officers and 
every expense save medicine and ammunition making it up 
to the grand total of 20,052. 

We do not feel at all reconciled to alter all the denominations 
of the ranks, for wc see no necessity for it. We ought never to 
change without a good reason. We think there are not at all 
too many officers to carry on the numerous detached duties, as 
the Regiments arc now constructed, and we tlijnk we may get 
on pretty well without Increasing the pay of the higher grades, 
and we also fear it would be useless to expect it. But we 
propose, as a matter of necessity to give each Duffadar and 
Standaid Bearer, (Nishanburdar) 2 Rs, extra and each trooper 
5 Rs. of which 3 Rs. is to go to the Bargir. 

Thus the extra expense to Government will be 


72 Duffadars and Nishanburdars 144 

640 Sowars ...... 3,200 

Total 3,344 


Wc have a great objection to Captain Trower’s one great 
Rusteldar or Native Commandant on 300 Rs. per month. Ho 


* Match for matchlocks, one on'd half annas per man per mUisem^ 
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is evidently not intended to be troop commander and will 
apparently have no specific duty. No doubt he will think mucli 
of himself, and, to use a slang phrase, “ cock up his beak” on 
all occasions an<l be very useless. Vfe had rather see an extra 
European officer, in order that tlicro should be one to each 
Wing, independent of (lie Conunandant and Adjutant. 

Wc have remarked that a AVurdi Ma'n»r, or Native Adjutant, 
is omitted in Capt. Trower's di'tail. This man is most useful 
and necessary and should be a eoininisMoned officer, selected I'or 
his talent, zeal, energy and tact, acconling it) the prevailing 
custom in Bengal. 

IVe Avould make one or two additions to the present strength 
Irregular Chivalry liegiinents. Each Hn-saldar, of ^^hich 
there are 4, is aljowed a Nicarchi or kettle (irunnner, and 
consequently there are opjy 4 Trumpeters, or one ])er stjuadron. 
We would hy no means deereasti the nuinher of kettle drummers ; 
they are much coveted and add much tt) tlu^ impartaycf' of 
the Kussaldar, and have been attaehed from time immemorial to 
Tfregular Cavalry, but ^^e would add 4 more '^rruinpeters to 
corps, since the prestmt tuiinhcr is (pfite inadctpiate to the 
<lnty requiretl of them, more especially in the field. Tliere is 
one more trifiiiig addition we could wish to s(*e made. \\ e have 
said that tin* pos>e.'?sion of a Nicarchi is considered to add mii<4i 
to the im])ortan(‘e of the Kussaldar. We therelore think tiuit the 
European Commandant sliould likewise have a Nicarchi Major 
attached to him to keep u]) his importance, witli a])alrof silver 
kettle drums, I’or which a i’air allowance .•'hould he given, 4'lie 
drums and hortoC should be the Commandant's own juo])erly. Jt‘ 
a sum of .5.3 Ks. per mensem was appropriated by (jo\ernment 
to this purpose we feel sure that the officer would be no gainer, 
but we also feefc«qually well assured that there is not a Com- 
mandant in the service who would not make some sacrifice to 
uphold his position, A Lord Mayor of London would be no- 
thing without his Mace^ and a Commandant who cannot beat his 
owm Drum^ loses half his consequence in the eyes of the Ir- 
regular soldier. Such small matters as these are, by no means, 
beneath the consideration of Government. 

With regard to the system of casting and admission of horses 
we can suggest no improveanent. The Commandant is respon- 
sible to his superior for the efficiency of his Corps, and he can 
at any time strike off any horse from the effective strength of his 
his Kegiment which he may (feern unserviceable, and admit a 
remount. The form of admisaiqn is generally thus: Tfae^j|b- 
mounted officer, or Sowar, makes tis own bai^am and presrata 
hon^ fiait to his troop Bussalfiar, and sulmquentdy to the 
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Commandant. The latter Is generally anxious that the troop 
should be satisfied as well as himself and that for the follovying 
reason: I'licre is a fund in each troop to rejdaee easiudlies : 
cverv Asamy subscribes rfp/alh/ to make up a siun (inmost 
Regiments) of loO lliipeoN aiid therefore it is well that the 
Russaldar should look after his own interest and that of the mow 
of his troop, and enjoy tlie opportunity of ‘Securing gooii re- 
mounts. lie should' be encouraged to exerl Jliis power. ^ ^ 1'^ 
liorse fund, or Chuiidali, as it is railed, an cxeellei t insti- 
tution, thcuigh it luih it.- disadMinta^e.-. 

'^i'lie men of the Irregular Cknalrv are proverbially im]>ro- 
vident, and the los*' ot'a lior-e, entailing as it niu^'t, tlie honotr- 
imj of loO or 200 \U. fi'(au the Keginnnu d hanker, at 18 per 
<‘ent. inti'reMt, would involve- ihe iinlividual such an extent, 
tlial lie either would not <n eould not (^o ju.-Liee t(^ hi^' horse lor 
two year’s, to the qn^uf dr!t numt of the sen nr; whereas paying 
Rs. 1-10 for eaeli ciHiialty Injuros no one. ll the mortality b(‘ at 
all moderate— sav 10 per ( ('iit jier anrinm in quarters, and 20 
per cent, in the tirdd — thougli we Ar/rr Iioai'd ut tar greater 


losses tlian this. 

We will endeav(»r to spec ify the advantages and disadvantages 
of tlie (liundiili, iiKhpendcnit oi the above reasoning. Each 
individual i.s likedy to be le>'- carelul ol ins lior-re, but the iion- 
eoniinis.-iontid ofiiciM’ and tin', troopers own (‘onirades wlll^ most 
assuredly not allow him to n(‘gl(‘c't or starve his hoi sc it they 
e.m holj) it, sinee thev have* a personal interest in the uiattei. 
Many tnu>p oftieer- w ill, naturally enough, endeavoni to conecal 
the l]efeet'> of tlielr troop lioi’.-e'-, and re-ist as tar as po-sibie, 
with oriental ehxiiieiiee, tin* easting of bad h()i>es; but it is 
the fault of Commandants, for which they should be held 
responsible if bad cattle exists in the ranks, and this ought 
therefore to be no disadvantage to the state. . _ , 

Again, suppose a very bad man, largely m debt, to stove 
his horse when there is no Clmndah : what is a Commandant 
to do ? If he strikes the horse off’ the strength of the Remment, 
the Banker .and Bazar shop-keepers are defraud^. But, m 
such a case, ii a Chundah existed, be would sell the A^amy to 
pay the debts, and obtain a good man instead of a bad one-- 
provided always that the Commandant bas the power, which 
he once had, but which is not conceded by 
of War. Altogether, we consider the Chundah an ««eUmt 
institution for the interests of Government, and one whu* it 
woiil be wise to insist on, even if the men were not so anxious 
for it themselves, as to render any order pnnecessary. 
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It may, however, be matter of enquiry, whether there should 
be one Chundah for each troo]>, or whether it should embrace 
the whole Regiment. When one particular trooj) may have a 
harassing duty on service to peribrm, or sustain a heavy loss in 
horses, it would seem hard that the Regiment at large should 
not contribute a share of the ex])enso, and thus save from ruin 
the troop whicli had, perhaps, upheld the reputation of the 
CorjLs. In tlie Field, therefore, we recommend a general 
Chundah ; but if this were the case in Caiitonmont, the 
supervision ot each troop would be lax and consequently detri- 
mental to the Regiment. Another great advantage of separate 
troop Chundahs is, that every man can understand his own 
account, and know that dcdu(*tions arc ju.st ; whicli it would 
be necessary to exjilain to liim, if the fund was general. The 
Coininaadant is relieved, Jike wise, from the duty, not to call it 
the odium, of auditing tlie account.s. 

The amount of the Cluindah, or collection, in most Regi- 
ments is, we understand 1.50 Rupees per horse. At some stations 
a good remount can be procured for that sum, but at others a 
farther sum of from 10 to ,50 Rs. is required from the man 
himself. Let Commandants be sufficiently particular in their 
admission.s and we can answer for it that 1.50 Rs. will seldom 
cover the expense, Init we desire not to see the Chundah raised, 
but rather that every dlsiuoiinted man should be obliged to 
pay fiomethlng mit of his own jioeket in addition to tlie Chundah, 
as a salutary cheek on negligence. Perhaps in the field, the. 
amount of the Chundah might be raised to prevent individuals 
trying to save their horses in action. 

There is a (iovemineiit order for a Committee to assemble 
annually on the horses of the Irregular C^avalry, but it has never 
been found useful, and when assembled has, fortunately,. never 
acted with spirit ; and we believe the order itself has long been 
a dead letter. The Irregular Cavalry are usually so dispersed 
over the country, that one-third of the horses could never come 
under the eye of sucli a Committee. At many stations it is 
difficult^ to assemble any Committee, and there are besides few 
officers in the army, who really know the sort of ’horse which 
is adapted for the particular service. It vrould, we think, be 
1 away with the Committee altogether, and to 

hold Conunandants responsible, for there is nothing like indi- 
vidual re8|)onsibility, 

Capt. Grower recommends inkds pamphlet several alteration^ 
if not improvements.. The fonfy' one which militates adllast 
the interests of the soldier, is,,, Ids proposal t^t a deduction 
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should be made from the compensation allowed hy the State 
for a horse which may (lie, be hillcfl, or become unserviceable 
in the field, at the rate of o ])cr after G yeai> ; 13 per 

cent, alter 7 years' scrvii'c* 23 after 8 years ; 3d after 9 years; 
do after 10 year.-.; 70 after 11 years, alter which he is to have 
no rciiji.stered valiK’ at all. This is the only recommendation 
whlt‘h the Iiuliaii (iovernnicul. peems to have noticed, and an 
order fora Committee to estimate the real \;tluc ol* each casual- 
ty, when compensathm is ^oiijrht for, has been issued since the 
publication of Capl. 3'row<‘r's book. AVc do not thiidc this at 
all iinl’iir, if the ( ir>\ erjiineut would trive a fair roin[HUisatlon 
lor a youiuj hoi.-^e, hiit w laai the maximum i.s only 12.) Ks. 
we. cannot but con.Mder it hard on the .-.nMior. \Vo have no 
means ol‘ formliii^ an ot tin* a\cr;)m; number of Ijorscs 

for vliieh eoinpen&aticm i.- drawn. W^e ar* aware that the 4th 
Uetiimont lost about Five llmulred horses in tlie first Afi’^han 
cam])ai^n. ( )ri tin' other liand, w’C kiunv a eor]»s that lias re- 
cciv(‘d eomp(*iHaliou for onlv one hor'^(* in four ycar^. 

Captain Trower i" of oj)inion tlial oHlei'i’s and Non-Com- 
mi.-^i(uied officers .-hould be provided with :x p^ood .sa.i»rc and a 
[)air of pi'-tob, and (‘\ery ])ri\alc with a sabre and cither a 
matchlock, earbiiu' or lance, “ tlie one or the other is the 
most etf(H-ti\(‘ v’capiui in iji.^ hand;'’ tliat those Avho carry 
laru'cs should ha\(‘ but one ])i.'-tol ; that eaeli man should have 
in his hpare hoi -ter au iron ple(]nettini» j>ep: and a a[)arc horse 
slio(‘ ; and that 21 roiind." ol ball eartridjrc for carbine or match- 
lock, ami I'J per pistol .-hoiiKl always be in poueli. We were 
about to supjiort tliis opinion, iinaujiniiiir Capt. Trow'or to mean 
tliat the men should clioo-c wh(?t her they would carry the Lauce 
or fire arms, ami that earh individual should please his own 
fancy in this particular, Ihit in tlie succeeding jiaragraph we 
Hud him assuming that “all firearms (except the pistol) are 
nearly uscle.ss to the trouper when mounted, and that matchlock 
iiieii, or carbineers, arc only useful as skirmishers.” Wc know 
that in Europe there are whole Regiments of carbineers, and 
fire arras of that description cannot therefore be considered 
quite 80 useless as Capt. Trower apprehends; but independent 
of* their utility, wc agree in opinion with those who maintain 
that the nativx mounted soldier sliould have the weapon on 
which he places most reliance ; and this opinion has been fre- 
quently urged, more especially after occasions of failure which 
have occurred within our own recollection. We can appeal for 
conQimation of this opinion to every native oflScer and soldier 
in the army, and can mention an instance in which it was 
exemplified in the most decided and unequivocal “ iqanneiv 

B B 
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When one of the lately raised Ke^i^iments wns about to be 
formed, an officer appointed to it, in seeking lor a lew vtdnn- 
teers from three or four of the old eorps. took the opportiiiilrv 
of consulting all the experieneed men regarding the arming of 
the new Keginient ; and we lieard him (l(\*lai’e th.il lliei e w a-, 
no difference of opiiiiofi regarding tiie ah-oluti* maa^-lly ol 
fire arms. On hi^ mounting iil^ Imr.-o to K‘a\e llu* ."tation. tlu' 
whoh‘ bodv of \ohinteeis remiiidrd him n»‘ llair ad/iei*. adding 
‘'without the mateliliK k we aie not all times to la depemlo.l 
on.'* ddii- point i*. one of sueh \a-t lm]H.ilau(‘0 to (fiir ih unh.i 
as wellas Jj-ieg'niar (’a\ali‘\, that t ho ( h)\ rrmnent -lioiild 1)0 
made aoquaintod with hoih >ide-. «>t‘ the «jm‘-'tioa. Wo .i.i‘ by 
no mean" “'iii'inlar iii lliinkijig, tliat <5ne ol tho l./ilnio' abn\(‘ 
alluded to. might hay (* laa n a\ ouh-d, it the ".ihhoi liao !' 0 i ii arim il 
■wiih fire ani". 

W e ar(‘ aw ai o (d‘ tlio irobiig amon'j"t loltl-h Ibauofni", 

wliioli \\{‘ oni"* Kos 1 n-ijH’no.itr, tiail tli: it‘ i' ii't!ijin_r VM ( ih‘oti\e 
Wi vh'nfini'/ IID.ML tnfh thr ,snl>rt . but nativt"- (In n(n nmha -tand 
their powtr, and oamiot ooinj>n iioial tbi- dir-t na t ion wbioh snee 
a cbaigo, mado s!imillaiienu-l\ b\ e\i ry man, inu"! oiealia W e 
Would then Miv m\c iln in :iini" in whiolith.iw ba\ eonlififii' r. 
The dt taeiino'iit <n Skmin r*" !b*.M at Oadiir, w lim imj»ln\.{ 
against tie* Ileluold-, \n hn woi' d to tlu in in \a-l iimn- 

be»*s, fired a voili v, .-Inm: tla ir niatolii^u k", driwv tlieir ."W'ad", 
and, in tlie oo’-i it not lo--, rauod l»\ tho \nilry, ^'li.e-^nd 
tlie enemy and did gieat ha\oo. C'.ipt. 'I'lowei <I«m - ma rin 
to know that lie* aiT ol’ ii'iUg tlu* "pi'ai. thr w Inoii tiie Mai.- 
rattas were so romarkablo, i-noirlv lo^t in Ihndii'i.in. 

On :i i-otri ( le--* mud** }>v Alajoi h«H"loia the uallant and 
effi(*h‘nt (’onnnaiidiint oi tiie Sini.tw ut u Ib'.ii.uio. (ho iiiilli\ oi 
snpjilying tlie Jrrogtilar ( ‘un airy w ith m.ulo up ImII r.n ij idgen 
and pMuoiio.-, in.-To.id <if allow mg them to oaiiy jmwdcr 

In a nitive shirii nh^ been iuookkI l>y tlie Ooinm:ind(*r-in- 
Chiof. Alajor Foister uiged tlie eliange \t'r\ t’oi<*ibly, main- 
taming, on tho l>est j>n‘-^ible grounds, that tlie wastage w'as 
gn at, and that the ehaigt* lor the matohlook shaken from tlie 
Htuntnh into tho palm (d‘ tin* liand, \ane(l so mnoh at all tinu'd, 
but nmro i sj,c( iall\ on horseback, iis Hanetimes to be totally 
in^nfiioamt t*> jioipri tin* ball t ^arnty yard", wldlc at other times 
it was -t) la a\y a^ non ly to bm>l tiie giin and unseat the rider. 
There can be no diibonlty in introducmjj the change if the 
c^rtridgo.s be mado up in "the liegimcntal jlngazinc, and a few 
workmen are allowod for the purpose. It would relieve the 
t onnnandant from a great source of anxiety when on service, 
ojid enable him to estimate the supply of ammunition for a 
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c.'iin]):uo;ii, or from time to time, vvhieli lie ^'annol now do. The 
prC'Seiit niatelilock lias a very Minll bore, but. irom it'^ length, 
rarri(‘,s a gnMt di-tanee, and is ^(•ry t«)ler.ibly true. The usual 
ealibre is about oo to tlie pouml. IiJeludliii* va-^tage, the 
trooper juako-. about ol) ball^ out of tlie pouiul and liaif* ol lead 
iiirni-lied lilm, and if eaitildge-' be introdiK’ed, the pound and a 
hah of jiowder, abo allowed pej* man, will more than '•uffi- 
for .').J rountb; and leave a ]M)jtion s* bo earned iu a 
rfUij/ffx-dffff, or '^luall powdi.* inM'n, \vl‘i''!i .iiii'-f be carried on a 
l)olt lonnd tiu* trouper's wa»>t : il*: but will .ibo .'•teady th^i 

]fOUrh Imv\ 

a^-e no advc^eale- \^>' the tdd pilmiii'. !.iat'‘!i]oek ; it is 
apMo ini-N lin^ fi’omth*' ,''■‘111112 lallln'' n”. u taKe*; lime to 
h'^Iii tin* inatilt'-'. .1.10 \,.i -i :i '‘iOiy or ''■jdcTte, at 

lugiit, m.i\ alwav-- \k Im ■« ii‘d bv eot mv and pi<'ked off*. 
In wei \\t\,lh(*r tliH \\o., lui bet oiiM U'efiii. K\en the 
niiiive tioiMici v,<‘idd \vi! 1 ii'j!\ i'\i’li.uiL.e it l(»r :i long de- 
loiMtliiij ^mglt‘ luuielli'd low ling jiicce, providofl it had a 
'iitlieifiuK long i.uil'', and we imagim* liio time i> not far 
dr-t.inl when I Ik (iov eminent will .-ee tln‘ advantag- i>t‘ this 
t liau'je, and arm the lireenlar C'avalry In a |)n)[)er and idHcient 
manin r. 

d iie rnlliirm ot tin Irregnhir ('.ivalrv varie> eonsiderably 
Iti i!ic did' I’enI <*01 p-. The AlhaJ/lt^ or rnnie, made like all 
rial i\ k' di'i '■-e . k.peiioig Jin iHu; >-idi‘ tlu* iuea-'t, is liiiiv 'raally 
worn and I’oi tlie t’eil-ili e;-" 01 nainented wlih lace. The L-t and 
Itli lu'L'hni nl■^ weal \ellow <uid gold; the I^nd, green and 
‘'ilver: and t lie ol In'r^ . w k' believ e, all scarlet and o’ol<l. The 
h(aid-di'i'- -e^ \ ar\ miieh, :nid are '-o diflii’ult to d<*''eril)e that 
we will nn rele -a\ that "‘oni(‘ aie like the floivc* Aitillery iin- 
<li‘e.«"> cap. ('fher.-> k‘i' ba-ket work and Ncpiare at the lop with cap- 
lirn^s ol‘ velh>w ^ilk and cotton, and tliat the 1 st and 4 th have a 
poli^iuKl -teid iatrnh eiiTiilar at top, with a turban wound round 
il. Thi- (*ap is oppte-si\e, !)) reileetlng ibo rays of the 
-un, that the men complain of tlndr brains being roasted. We 
‘‘annot sav we think any of t!ies(‘ licad-drcsses jierfeet, but we 
hardly knowhow to suggest an improvement. Wc think with 
('apt. Trow'er that the turban would be more appropriate, but 
tb(‘ Irregulars oi' Heiigal will not have it on any consideration. 
Wo should, therefore, likp to see the TurkiKh Tabush with the 
tassel introduced. It is made of I'elt; it does not easily lose 
its shape, and i.s very light and looks soldicr-like, but the troopers 
themselves in one Jiegiment, Avliere jiatterns were exhibited, did 
not think them liigh enougli to look becoming, and the officers 
^j'^peciallv thought them not sufficiently handsome, since they 
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would not carry gold cap-lincs and hfhfis — a sort of feather 
with gold drops — which are now usually worn not only In the 
cap, but also on tlic hor^es liead. The (Irovcrnincnt are so 
positive in their orders to eoiisult llie men regarding llie head- 
dress, that notliing ean he done ^^itlluut their consent, "fhe 
Irregular Cavalry usually wear tight ])antal()Oiis colored with 
Miiltanni Miittf — in imitation ot Icatlaa- }>reechc^ — and tlack 
boots. Tlieir saddle (‘loths an* party colored, either scarlet and 
blue, or scarlet tind ycllo^^, n\1i1i nose l)iHds, crupper, \c. to 
match. They carry the great coat hi'liiml the saddli*. Their 
saddles are — \\ith tin* exe('])tion ol'SkiniiciV, which adopt what 
is call(‘,d a kui'f — the eoimnon I limlii^lani ( lunjiOiKth^ vhich 
is very eomf’ortahle lor the iiU‘n, hut apt to ^all the hors(‘ iiioM> 
cruelly. The trooper has au idea that Ik* couid not fight.so widl 
in a h(d(y and the sc*at i> ^a-surt'dly not s»» Jinu : hut Skinners 
is a nule and primiti\e article', uliicli might ho Improved, 
in which case it \\t)uld ]>o‘.-e'“' a \a-'t advantage over the r/a/r- 
jrnnah, not galling the witlu'i>. We think the* ohjcctioii to tin.* 
kati might he olniated, hy a \erv thickl\ wadded saddle eloth 
over all. 

Kvery mail i- suppo-c'd to furni-h liis own elothing, ^:c. Sc(\, 
and there ir' a po-iti\ e onh*!* that ('ominandant^ shall not make 
it lip for them, nor make monthly de«lu(*tions on thi.' a<*count. 
Captain Trow cr >av'', this i-, (|nite right, and that the otlieer 
who pro\ides clothing I’orthein from Kiieilaiid or els(*\\lu*n‘ per- 
forms a tliankles-a lu'-k, as tlie }\.iti\(‘'‘ generally think that he 
has some personal interest in tlu* matter, and tliat, prohahly. 

Ills trade is a tailor, or d<‘al(*r in ]»ateiit leatln r." ('\ (‘rtln*- 

less, we find tliut he recommends in his last Cliaprer lluit the 
Government bhould transform the Kcjgulars into Irregulars and 
sell them the stud horses, forgetting, apparently, that, on his 
own tthewing, the soldier might then misUike the Coinjiany for a 
horse dealer. It is certain, however, that the Coiuintindant is 
often aivkwardly situated. At many stations cloth of a proper 
quality, boots and other articles are not procurable, and in most, 
the trooper cannot make up his own clothing, &c. either so 
chca]) oj* so well as by clubbing with others to do bo. What is 
the con^icfiuence V The Troop officers petition their Com- 
mandant to make a general arrangement, to write for jiattcrns and 
prices, to remit tlie money either to Calcutta, Cawnpore, or even 
to England, to allow the clothing to be made up by contract un- 
der his own eyes to insure uniformity ; and lastly he is obliged 
to audit the accounts, lest the men should be overcharged by 
their own Officers or Committee, and to take care that every 
xQan knows the charge for each artide. The Troop officers in 
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tlic iiipantiino make a niontlily deduction from llieir pay, and 
Iodide the money in tlie Iveirimcntal Bank, from ^vhcnce an ad- 
vance is always rerjiiired. 'I'o say that a Coimiiaiidaiit does not 
make U]) the cloihint;* to all intents and purposes, would look 
like a (piihhle. lie U ])lacod on the horns of a dilemma, for 
unless he did liderlcre, hi^ Heuinient would soon he in ara}j,ged 
stat(‘, and no two num would he accoutred alike- 

( jiptfiin 'J’rower savs, it i'^ one of tlu* pc'ciillar advantages 
of Irregular ( ’avalry liiat tlu'v can move, at ihc sliortost notice, 
jU’o\idcd witli all necc^ssarlc^ indc|>(‘n']ent ol' anv aid fnun the 
Commissnial, and lira Jla/ar-, |'iop(r]y manaue<l, not only 
ought to ]>ay liicir on\ n c\p(‘n'''*s, hut to lea\e a surjihis. Alter 
iiKnitioninc: that the lienix-ahr. and 'liadcr^ slicmld a 

>\ritt('ii agj’ecninit to kc< j» up lallii'i. or 'Miiriag(‘ of some sort 
to eairy a Mip[)I\ ol' gr.un, and tiiat u>i j»ricc enria'iit should lx* 
fi\(‘d, hut e\cry tliini: Icii to Jind iS owu](‘\cl, and that litKX'ii 
da\ supply shoultl alw.iv-hc in ^t«»rc in lh<‘ ha/ar, he prcx ixxls 
to sav, •• the conliiua Ioi iIm* r(‘\eiim‘< of the llcgmieiital Ihi/ar, 
ilixided un<Icr four lic.id-, t u lilch im'liide <‘\eM desci-iption ol 
tax ) shoulil (‘ficli he .'^('[tarao Iv sold to the liigln‘'t hid.! o*. Irom 
w lioni aiiijdt' s(‘cuiit\ sliouid lu' taken. — I lic'-e lu ads an* 
diii'erenl ly tei'me(l ill Mn’lnii- pait^ ot India, lu the Deccan 
tlu'v are calltMl Karani, Kiillalii, Seiidlii, and Dmidiah. ' d lie 
lir-t includi*' tin simp tax and e\i*rv dcseription ol Ixu- 
ropean arti(d(’<, d ia- .-(‘cond i-. tlie .Vhkari lor arra' k. and 

Intdiiilcs courle/aii"=. iS:e. Die tliird i" jacidiar to the Dct'can, 
tin* S(*iidhi hi*ing an intoxlcal iiig drink likt* toddy. Ihcloiirth 
in lieuoi’tlu* u^iial ot’the ( hovsdi) and Bazar Ser\ ants. 
Jn heiigal the Jriegiilars are so spread (►vor the eonnlrv in 
small detaehm(*nt> — esj»ct“ially at Bareilly — that it is dillicult 
ti) keej) up a Bazar at all.* Ao tax for its maintenance is 
lawiul; no grog shojis are permitted— heeause tliey are all 
i’arnieil hy the Collector of the Di*'in<*t; and llic only jirofit 
the shopkeeper can cxp(*ct is trom selling to jtrerh/^ men, who 
have no ready inon<*y, or underselling the traders ot the neigh- 
hourlng towns, wliieli, In^wever, is always a diflicult mattcr- 
Under these rnanilcst disadvantages wc tear that few ^iiegular 
corps take the Field on o snM'u with a very large proportion 
of carriage cattle tor the transport of grain. A\'e conclude that 
Capt Trower does not n;eiin that there should bo fifteen days 
supply in the Bazar, on the lino of march, or in the he d, 
although he does say ^Uilways T for this would at least require 
334 camels, or 668 bullocks and tattiis for a ot 753 

men, making due allowance for camp followers. e tmnk it we 1 
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if* they carry throe days’ supplies on 66 camels, or 132 bullocks, 
by public subscription from ihe men, and even this does not 
seem easy on their present pay. 

Tlie men are expected to inainlain themselves without aid 
from the Commissariat, and under ordinary circumstances they 
certainly do so ; but we remomb(‘r wlien the 4tli Regiment 
reached Kandahar, and were lbr(‘>talled by the Cknnmissariat — 
who bought at litth; more tlian 2 jut Rupee and were 

scantily supplied then— the men being almost all on duty and 
unable to seek ibr food, ^\ere ii(‘;uly .star\(‘d to death in the 
British Camj>, and would have beim star^ed in reality, had not 
tlie Commanding OtHeer appt^aled to Sir »)olm Kt'anc, and said 
li(‘ mu<t throw olf all r(‘spon-il)Hity. Tlierc aie nndoul)t(‘dly 
time'- nheu tlie Irregular Cavalry cannot find th(*insel\ (‘s, and 
henee tlu'ir horses die l>y,hnndri‘di'' u hen tiu’v are most wanted. 
It is dilficult to determine wiiat to recommend as a general rub'*, 
we raiher think every dej>artur(‘ from the jU'esent one should 
be coTisklercMl an exi*('ption, autlauizejl under piridiar r'iretiiik- 
stanccs. It is ho\\o\(r jkerfeetly clear that nun cannot be 
all(»\vcd to die lor \sant in' food on Foreign Ser\ice, or any 
M’lHire (‘be. 

Ill every Begimenl ibero i^ a Kott, t>r Bank. \V<‘ l»ave al- 
ready saul tlial the men are so iinproMdeut that witiumt 
one, we dou])t mur'h wliotlu-r d(‘t;u imuMits would be al)ie to 
inareb at a short notice'; and (‘citainlv tliey wouUl not b(‘ able 
to do justic{‘ to their cattle till pa\ <‘oulil be sent to them. The 
men are d(*ra<hed to sindi remote parts of the country, tliat 
there are oeca^ionaUv great dittienUies in remitting their jniy 
at all from Head Quarters, and some ready inonev in hand is 
thercibre indispensable. Tire Bank is also of esstmtial serviee 
in providing money lor the ]>urchase of Remounts, sometime.^ to 
the extent of oO or 6t),0tM) Rs., and al»i> clollnng, and in making 
advances to men going on leave of absence for the kee}» of their 
liorscs whilst at home, as ail their pay for the wliolc period of ab- 
sence, is drawn in arrears on rejoining the corps. That the 
Rank is, in some res{>e(?ts, diaadvanU^eous, there can be no 
doubt, iitttenmch as it is a temptation for the men to run in debt. 
But it is of little avail to argue the question, because no Corps 
can be serviceable without one, and the only course left for the 
Commandant to pursue, is to keep a ;%trict controul over loans 
made to the soldier. 

We have before said that the New Articles of War are 
applicable to Irregular Cavalry, firom which it would appear 
that the good old custom, authorized in a letter firom the 
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Adjutant GeiUM'al, Colonel \V(n>ley, to tlio address of Colonel 
Skinner, of Ijoldin^' piitirjiaifx is al)oli>iied. 'llie.'i' pnnchaits, 
consisting of live Nati\c ollieers taken b} lo^t(^r, were as-«emblcd 
to try many oileneos, but cfuly such as the |>!inii>hiii<*iit of dis- 
missal was ealcnlated to meet. Crimes c»f greater magnitude 
were ah\ ays tried by C'ourls Martial. Tle^ great use of the 
piuH-hfut \\as to get rid ol' bad characters, for it was specially 
provided tliat thi'i ('i)urt had pow er to disini tor general had 
eondnet. We thiidv the (io\ eminent as ill jiiohahly he still 
di’-poM'd to gianl ^ueh jiower. Tin- native oftioeis desire to 
|)o^^e.''- it, and are hy ju> nu‘an> rele.etant t<» ihc* i^, and it 
sci\i‘s to kei'p ivglnient- clear ot dl'i e])iilalde e])aract( r.-^. \\"o 

h.ope that a sxstem whi<‘h has worked m> well, will Ixm iintlnued. 
Oi eoiiix', In egnlars inn. t ai-o he aineimhle to tin; Articles 
ol \\ ar, Init it o.'ten h.ipper,- that ivcL^’inicofal Courts Alartial 
aro wjth ihllienliy a'^^eiuoled, and w Inm ivi'giinent^ aie sjireiul 
in ()M‘r ll-v* face ol tin* eoiintis, witncw'scs wonld 

haM* loiiir (h-^tain e'^ to to t]>t‘ gieat ineonsiaiienec, il’ 

not delrinnnit, of the jnihhe >erviee. )\’herea'^ the pviK'luiit 
re a iAcs (‘\ainination^ taken bel'oKi a Ma^i-tiate on llic spot, 
hastin' piisi'inir huinghi hdoic it, and adjudleates t !ivj cas(i 
at once. 

I'iiere is one other ].'Ow er which the (jOa eminent slunild 
giAi* to ( kanmand. lilts tor it- own sake, a\i' allude to the jxjAver 
oi' lining men to the extmit ol 13 Ils. j)er mensem — the 
nionthh allow aina* for the lHH.''e — lor iieglt'cting their e,attle. 
We have heard that some ( 'ominandants .-trike n(‘glected liOi>cs 
oil the roll^ pro 1 ('inpore, w hieii in one ri'speet answers the 
purpose, for tin' men cease to ilraw' the allowaiiec, hut there 
lie', till- ohjeetion to tlie [»ra<’tice. that the man's lioi>e may die, 
whicli woiihl w ell nigh ruin him, and inflict a greater measure 
of punishment tlian Ava>s ])robah]y intended, or merited. A fine 
AJV’ouhl have a better ellect. 

We cannot imagine why the Governmet should be ungene- 
rous to the Irregular Cavalry soldier in the matter of his Pen- 
sion. From the following table it will be seen, that the Invalid 
pay of a Sowar is little better than that of a grass-cutter, and 
that of every grade, save two, is less than that of the Regular 
Cavalry. 

Regular Cavalry and Infantry. 

Sfibadar, 25 Rs. 

tTemadar, 12 „ 

Havildar and Naik, 7 

Trooper and Sepoy, 4 „ 

Syce, Grasscutter, &c 3 „ • 
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Irregular Car air g. 




Russaldar, troop commander, 

25 

0 

7 Rs. less. 

llcsaidar, troop cominaedcr, and ranking 




with Su})adar, 

18 

0 


Nail) Russaldar, 

12 

0 

5 Rs. less. 

Jemadar — (ranking with Jemadars of the 




Lino,) 

7 

0 

1 Rs. losvS. 

Duftadar Major, or Troop Sergt. Major, ... 

6 

0 

2 Rs, less. 

Duffadars, ninking witli iion-Cc>mmis^ioned 




offi(‘crs of the LliK'j 

0 

0 

3 Rs. los^. 

Nishanbiirdar, the same rank as the above,.. 

4 

0 

i a R. less. 

Sowars, 

3 

s 


All tliid appcarj^.vcrv unju'-t. There can ho no comparison 
between the respon>ibiIify artcndin.G^ a Rcsaid irV comAiiiud of 
a troop, and that of a Suhsidar ol' tlie Ijine, who lias one or 
two European ottieers over him. The Mative officer of the 
Irregular Service is a man ol' more imj^ortance, and should be 
pr(»portlonately [U’ovided ior in ids old age. 

The irregular (’avaliy at ])resent rank next hriow Local 
Inlantry. Tlfi." iniglit liavc been nnol)j(‘ctional)lc in former 
times, wlien they nere Ijocal Cavalry, but w(j now liope that 
justieowill be doiK' tlicin in tliis re-pect and tliat the (iovern- 
nient will lurnish the Regiments with ])roper standards. As 
long aS'thoy were not expected to do Regular Cavalry duty, 
the Kussaldars wore in the liabit of t’uruij'hing colors .after 
their own fancy. 'J'heM‘ men are now no lorigm* able to aflbrd 
these extra (‘xpen.'-e.-, since ('aj)t. TrovverV favorite Hargir 
system was aholi'^hed hy (leiieral Orders in St'ptember 1S2(), 
— though only now enforced — and ’bcskleri, it is not iiroper 
that British liegiments should fight under colors with Mahom- 
medaii devices. 

We have now touched on every port of the subject which 
appeared to demand examination, and have only to notice CapL 
Trower’s last Chapter, in which he strongly advocates the Regu- 
lar being clLinged into’ Silladari or Irregular Horse. We caqi- 
not agree with him. In the first place, India would not be abid 
to mount them for many a year, and we should be deMuddat oti 
our neighbours— some not very neighbourly — and wo deem Capt. 
Trower’s plan of selling the Stud hows to the men, absurd. 
The fact is that the Regular Cavalry has been some whet 
depressed of late, and it has many enemies, whom one ortw# 
events have tended to strengthen. There is likewise, we erfe 
sorry to say, in many instances, a jealousy betwepgbi the 
}nd Foot which is much to be lamented and oontfeiiUied* The 
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Regular Cavalry will, we are assured, and we say so without any 
reservation, soon prove itself as good as any other arm of the 
Native Army. 

We are quite sure that Capt. Trower’s opinions are honest 
and sincere, and we feel that he has a considerable knowledge 
of Irregular Cavalry, and handles his subject well, but at the 
same time we think his remarks not applicable to existing circum- 
stances and times, — at all events, not to the presidency of Ben- 
gal. We take leave of him with every good feeling and many 
thanks for having afforded us an opportunity of arguing some 
points with him little understood. We took up the subject 
with ihe view of exciting enquiry and drawing the attention 
of the Government and Irregular Cavalry officers towards it 

Since the above was written, war has beeq declared and six 
corps of Irregular Cavalry have been yrdered to be embodied. 
We hope therefore our article will not be deemed out of place 
at tliis moment. We fear there will be a scarcity of horses, 
unless indeed we can obtain a large proportion from the Sikhs, 
on the disbanding of their Regiments. The studs will be 
seriously injured by the admission of marcs into the ranks, but 
there appears no alternative, and it is idle to waste regrets on 
the subject. 

Some foolish letters liave appeared in a Mofussil newspaper, 
one recommenaiiig the appointment of Serjeant Majors to the 
Irregular Cavalry. It was probably written by one of that 
rank, but certainly not by one who knows anything of the 
service. Another letter in advocating the cause of Queen’s 
officers, says, the employment of them will prove advantageous 
to the Cavalry arm generally, since they have better means of 
observation than Company's officers. The writer farther says, 
that the British sabre will now have a fair chance when the 
native Trooper is properly instructed. He means in fact to 
drill our Irregular Cavalry soldier, and teach him School lesaom^ 
flind the Sword exerciscy not knowing that the Sowar is considered 
able to cope with the European Dragoon single banded. We 
do not pretend to advise the Government what class of officers 
they should select for their Irregular Cavalry, and we pass over 
the sneer conveyed in the passage above cited, which is 
not in very good taste ; but this we know that if they select 
any but those who have a good knowledge of the native 
language and character, tAd are possessed of good temper, and 
are wiSing to forego this drilling, which Capt^ Trowbr would 
call ** theHorse guard” system, they will injure ibe 
lars, and mobabTy make them the wmut Cavaby on the 
of Ihe eeitOi 


c <3 
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Art. VI. — 1, Chapman and IlalPs Monthly Series. Nos. 1 to 
12. Ijondon^ 1845. 

2. L/mg Engagements ; a tale o f the Affghan Rebellion. ( Chap- 
man and HalVs Monthly Series. Nos. 13-14^ London^ 1846. 

Not very long ago a comody, said to be descri})tlve of the 
iiianners of the day, was acted and published in London — a 
comedy, in which an old Indian ofticer is rei)resented as doubt- 
ing the historical fact of, wo believe, the battle of Hastings, 
because he can find no ac'count of it in the army list. We are 
not quite sure that Mrs. (lore is the writer of this pliiisaiit 
farce ; but she is the writer of a novel called the Ranker s II if 
of which one of the prlncl])al characters is an Last Indian 
colonel, who talks *about “ Lon'on” and Indy," and is con- 
stantly making the most tibsurd mistakes, when he finds himself 
in civUlzcd society — the good man's knowledge being about on 
a })ar with his breeding. This, to use an (‘xpression of tlic said 
coloner© is monsou-ly kind.” We are sorry to say that it is 
not “ moiiaously" true. li our Ka.-t Indian colonels, having 
for the most part i*ntcred tlu* army at ati early age, are not very 
highly “ cdicatcd" (again to borrow the phraseology of Mrs. 
Gore’s nabob) they are a‘^^ur»*dly, as a class, not in the habit 
of clipping the Queen’s English in tlu; manner represented by 
the lady- writer; and if any indi\iduals of this class are guilty 
of the barbarisms imputed to them, they are not officers who, 
like Colonel Hamilton,” liave held lucrative tmd important 
situations on the Our old Iiulians — taking tlie very 

worst of them as s]>ccimens — have a conBiderably more intimate 
acquaintance with the affairs of the west, than has Mrs. (iorc 
with the affairs of the cast. AV'e wiJ|y|m)S^r^ to say that no 
old Indian, though he may have half-a-century uninter- 

ruptedly in Hindustan, ever comxmtted so ^gross a blunder, when 
speaking of European cxincerna, cooiinitted by the 

author of Agethonia,” >vho makes a MahtHpincdaii revile a 
flew by calling him a circumcised 

It is but fair, how'cvcr, to obsei^ ^that Mrs. Gore hy no 
means stands alone, in her addi^l^, the representation of 
very ignorant and very presumptipH)^^^ Indians. The igno- 
rant blundering old nabob lias long stock charac- 
ters of a certain class of comedies and there may 

have been times, when such charact0ti^ 1h^ ih^ proto-types in 
actual life. But Mrs. Gore is a writw of present day ; one 
who professes to depict modem with the 

progress of society. The English auid lames progress at 
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railway speed, only her Indian nabobs arc stationary. The old 
Indians ot 1845 differ not from the old Indians of 1785, Her 
novels and comedies are not intended to illustrate life, as it 
was ‘‘ sixty years since ’but as it is now going on before our 
very eyes — as we actually sec and feel it around us. Why 
then should we not, whilst everything else is moving onwards 
along the road of rational improvement, receive some small 
credit for having outgrown our igrioranc<i. Time was when 
the Luropcaii resident in India, whatever may have been his 
tfwtes, whatever liis aspirations, was necessarily somewhat be- 
nighted. Sources of information were not available to him. 
England was a lar-olF country from which the light of civiliza- 
llon scldoin penetrated as lar as Hindustan. Tlie letters and 
journals of the most eminent residents in li^dia. who flourished 
at tiie end of the last, ju- the conn^eiiccment of the present 
century, abundantly show that society, in those days, was in- 
finitely less refined and enlightened than at tliismorc advanced 
])criod that good books wore not easily to be obtained — that 
turopean litei’aturc and science rarely afforded topics <)f con- 
versation — ^that men w'cre, in many cases, content to be igno- 
rant, — and that, when not tliiis oiii-ily satisfied, their minds, crav- 
ing after some better food, were directed to oriental studies, 
they becjimc, to borrow' a favorite expression of Sir James 
Mackintosh, thoroughly Brahmaniscd, At present we content 
ourselves with merely glancing nt this subject ; we may, per- 
haps, avail ourselves of some future o])[)ort unity to trace more 
(daborately the intellectual, as in one of our earlier numbers, wc 
trac',cd the moral improvement of the English In India. 

Steam has, unquestionably, in this matter, done an immense 
deal for us. Wc have? no right in Calcutta,” says one of the 
ideal pergonages in the novel, the name of which stands at the 
head of this article, “ to be more than six or seven weeks behind 
‘ our brothers and sisters in London. Wo have more leisure for 
‘ reading than the majority of peojdo in England, who work for 
‘ their daily bread ; wc arc seldom called upon to consider the 
‘ relative advantages of a new^ book and a country ride. We 
‘ are so little out of doors, that books constitute our principal 

* source of recreation ; and new books are as plentiful in Cal- 

* cutto — I speak, of course, with regard to the demands of the 

* community — as they are in any town of England. Then 
‘ there are our newspapers — why no man could possibly read 
' them attentively without making a tolerable acquaintance 
^ with the literature and science of the western world, in all 
^ their rmidly progressive s^es.” This is true. In those 
times, ~Vnen we depended entirely on our sailing vessels — when 
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these were in no way comparable to the magnificent vessels^ 
which now periodically enter our ports almost on the very day 
on which we anticipate their coming, — we were necessarily, 
in our acquaintance with the literatui^ and science of Europe, 
considerably behind our brethren at home. New works reached 
us occasionally, but not in due regular sequence — it being no 
infrequent occurrence to receive a supply of books published in 
February some time before those published in January. Our 
very newspapers from Europe came in, without order or regu- 
larity, often leaving an inconvenient chasm in our intelligence, 
presenting us with effects before causes, and sometimes aftbrd- 
ing us an immensity of food for curious conjecture. Now the 
stream of intelligence pours in with the utmost regularity. 
We were often bqfore dislieartened by the failure of our en- 
deavours to keep pace witji the current of European literature 
— so many impediments were thrown in our way — but now no 
impediments exist. We may proceed, if we will, pari passu. 
Every month brings to our shores a fresh supply of European 
literature scarcely six weeks old. The counters of our active 
and enterprising booksellers are covered with all the best pro- 
ductions of the English, Scottish, and Irish Press. These soon 
find their way into circulation. People have time to read and 
they do read ; and wlicn they return to England they are not 
mortified by finding themselves much in arrears. Th^ir rela- 
tives at home soon learn that they arc not ignorant barbarians ; 
the Indian soldier or clviliaa has as much to say for himself as 
the county squire or the knowing cit 

Steam, we say, has done much to bring about this intellectual 
revolution ; but when we think of the benefits wc have derived 
from the aid of this mighty agent, we tnust not alone consider 
the advantages of rapid communication with Great Britain. If 
the cities of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay constituted the 
whole of India, we need allude to nothing beyond our splendid 
sea-going steam-ships. But, together with improved means of 
communication with England, we have now improved means of 
internal communication ; and the newest proauce of English 
literature rapidly finds its way into the very heart of our Indian 
dominions. There is scarcely a remote station in India, which 
has not ite well-supplied Book-club. Some of these are fur- 
nished, direct from London ; others receive their supplies from 
the Booksellers at the Presidencies.* ^There is scarcely a regi- 
meat or detachment, whedier in esntomnents or on the moraS# 


« Sfboski gfM- 

r*Uy, Cakutto w jmUy la idfiace to «th«r 
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which has not a good store of books available to the officers 
attached to it, in addition to the newspapers and periodicals 
with which they are regularly supplied. It would, indeed, be 
inexcusable if any man wefe to pass his life, in ignorance of the 
political and social condition of Great Britain, or the progress of 
literature and science in the European world. This intellectual 
darkness, we arc happy to say^ has passed away from the land. 

Kecently, indeed, everything has been in our favor : and not 
the least of the many favorable circumstances, which have 
tended towards the advancement of European literature in 
India, resides in the cheapness and portability of many works 
now issuing from the London press. Though we are now 
in the enjoyment of Improved means of internal communi- 
cation throughout the country, there an* ^ still many parts of 
India, in wliieh no great facilities for tjie c.onveyance of heavy 
parcels exist ; and such conveyance, even under most favorable 
circumstances, is always attended with considerable expense. 
The treasuries of regimental book-clubs arc seldom overflowing; 
and there are not many private individuals, who can set aside 
any very large sums, for the purchase and the carriage of new 
books. India is, therefore, especially beholden to those enter- 
prising publishers, who have undertaken to reduce both the 
price and the bulk of the works they put in circulation. ^ There 
is no country, in which cheap and portable literature is more 
required. \Vg arc rejoiced, therefore, to sec that some of the 
principal London publishers are now issuing ivorks of great 
merit, at a price not equal to half— in many instances, a third or 
a fourth of the old conventional charge for similar works : and 
in a form too, which, whilst nothing of elegance or convenience 
is sacrificed, is admirably adapted for speedy and cheap circula- 
tion. Among other scries of works we may especially notice 
Murray’s Home and Colonial Library the Foreign Li- 
brary ” (Chapman and Hall)— and Chapman and Hall’s ^‘ Monthly 
series.” The first of these consists principally of reprints; the 
second Is a collection of translations ; the third, to which we now 
desire to call particular attention, is a series of original works. 

This Series was commenced at the beginning of toe paat year, 
and has sincie that time embraced four or five original works of 
fiction and biography-all of a high order of excellence— 
« Mount Sorel,” by the author of the “ Two old mens Tsdes — 
was the first work that apt>eared in the senes. Then follow^^ 
toe « Whiteboy,” by Mrs. Hall: an adnurable “ Life of Mowt, 
by Mr. Holmes, and a satirical novel of the HeadhmgHf school, 
called the ‘‘Faicon Family or Young Irdand." Welmvenow 
before tu an Anglo-Indian novel entilled, “Long Engege-, 
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ments ; a Tale of the Affghan rebellion — a work, which as 
Calcutta Reviewers, we are, in some sort, bound to notice. We 
must add that these works are excellently got up, printed on a 
handsome page, in clear legible tyj>e, and published at less than 
one-half of the old conventional charge for books of a similar 
character. 

Wc have spoken of the manner in which English novelists 
arc prone to wTite of returned Indians. For the most part our 
Indian novelists liave not treated us much better. It can not 
he said that wc, sojouimers in the East, arc much indebted to 
those, who liav(» undertaken to paint our portraits. If the 
likenesses/’ which have hitherto been given to the world, are 
reiJIy likenesses at all, they are assuredly not flattering ones. 
The [minters seem, to have studied to catch the very worst ex- 
j^ressions oi* wliich our arc capable ; they havjj- #Spkggorat- 
ed every blemish ; shirred over every beauty ■^ pai’ntjbd us, as 
we may happen to be when angry, or Bicfc,'.br in our most 
unbecoming deshabillcH ; and thus have we been presented to 
our friends at home so constantly by writers of romances and 
of rornance-like trav(‘Is — of avowed fiction and most fiction-like 
fact — that a common iinjucssion prevails in England that wc 
are altogether a very bad sort of people — ill-mannered, illite- 
rate, and immoral. Tlie author of the “tale” novf before us 
appears to have made an eflbrt to write up” socic^ in India. 
As to wheth(M\ in eiulcavonring to avoid one extreme, he has 
fiilion into the other, there may, perhaj)s, l)c diftcrcnces of 
opinion. Our own o[)iiiion is that the picture he has given us 
is a pleasant, luit not an unfaithl’ul j)ortralt. We have our 
Balfours and Herbert Greys; our Dr. Winters and Dr. Chria- 
tians ; wc have intelligent, high-principled public functionaries; 
wc have kind-hearted, hospitable old Indians ; and zealous, 
eiicrgetie Christiati ministers amongst us. It is well, wo/think, 
that these should find a^placc in the pictures of Indian life, 
which our fiction-writers commit to the press in England — well 
that these pictures should not always be made up of unsightly 
groups of uu-*^)rificipled adventurers — dissolute soldiers, corrupt 
civilians, usurious merdhsnts — all alike ignorant and immoral. 
Tlie principal mistake made by writers on Indian sodioty con- 
sists in the too great eagmess, whidi they evince to strike out, 
with a strong hand, points of dietinction, regardless of all points 
of resemblwcc between society as it* exists in this country and 
society^ as it exists in Enghiud. We often see chaaraeteristies 
of civilized society peculiar to no partieulftr locaUty^ descrihied 
or (x>m]ncDted upon, as^ diK^ugh tliey were peeuQtop to shenMy 
cin India. There is in truth, when “we (xnne to ioek into tilie 
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matter^ much less difference? between the English in India and 
the English in England, than unthinking people are prone to 
suppose. The j)oints of distinction are merely accidental. 
Circumstances may differ; but character undergoes no very 
great change. Ci&lum non animum mutant, Indian life has its 
lights and shadows ; so has English life — French life — German 
life. 

Tndisin society is composed of good amf bad elements — so 
is Knglisli society — French society — German society. We 
doubt whether ^ve have any vices peculiar to our state of 
society — and, perhaps, we have not many \irtues. There 
were times when all the onviionmcnts of Indian life had a 
tendency to foster tlie growtl; of certain vices — sucli fis avarice, 
lust, cruelty, &c. Hut jh Ohio has advanced^ wo have become 
nu»re and more nearly a^.^imilaled to our brethren in the west ; 
and our intcllectiifil iinproveinent has advanced cotemporane- 
ously with our moral imi)rt>veineiit. AVc are no longer isolated 
savages, dwelling in remote ounntnes, where the sound of the 
cJiurch-going bell” is never lieard, and the bglit of European 
science and literature never dawns u[»oii the j>onightcd vision. 
India is now a part of Kngl.iiid. We arc very little out of the 
way ; only six weeks behind our brothers and coiibins in Lon- 
don, Exeter, or Bath. 

It appears to us that the author of Loutf Enffaf/nunits 
endeavored, hotli in his own sketches of society, and in the 
spe*cches which he luib ])ut into the mouths of his more elevated 
<*haraeters — tliosc to whom he h:us entrusted, so to s[)eak, the 
diietrinal duties of liis book — to establish the fact of the little 
real difference between society in India and society in Eng- 
land. He has assuredly endeavored to give a more favorable 
j)icturc of the latter than any of his preaecessors in the paths 
of Anglo-Indiau fiction ; aiid he has especially labored to show 
that not only is there a great amount of active philanthropy 
ever in operation ; but that men think and read here, as at 
home ; and are equally entitled to be considered gentlemen and 
scholars. There are several indications, scattered through tlie 
book, of a desire to do us justice ; and it is probable that but 
for the narrow dimensions to which his story is confined, these 
efforts ytpvid have been still further extended. The following 
scrap of dialogue we may offer as a sample. The first speaker 
is a Toung lady; the respondent a gentleman in the Civil 
Service : — 

Many have said to me, that this is a country in which we vaxa^i be satisfi- 
ed barley to ; and I have been racommended-^y, and by grey-haired 
men too, yAist opuuous BUght be supposed to casty some weight with 
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them. . . 1 have been recommended to make myself always as comfortable as 
I can in-doors, and not to trouble myself about what is going on out of 
doors . . one gentleman told me that the prettiest view to be seen in India, 
is a well-furnished drawing-room, and that t^he people are only remarkable — 
only interesting — inasmucn, as that they are good cooks. Is it really true, 
Mr. Grey — am I really to believe that the generality of gentlemen in India, 
take no more interest in the country— no more interest in the people, than 
such speeches as these would naturally lead me to suppose 

** I hope not,” said Herbert Grey. “ Some men are so little true to 
themselves, as to boast of their indifference to all that is going on among the 
myriads of people by whom they are surrounded— who openly treat a * black 
fellow* only as a beast, to be driven, or otherwise employed, as seems fit to the 
white man, his master. There is often a good deal of cant in this ; silly peo- 
ple imagine it to be fine, and say, perhaps, more than they think. Still it 
must be admitted that there is a vast deal of indifference, a vast deal of 
ignorance, for the two are always associated. But the indifference is not 
universal — you must npt think it universal. Miss Balfour- There .are In, our 
community many earnest, as there are many able men — in all^iaiiis of the 
country, 1 say, many earnesl men, many really noble fellows, true philan- 
thropists, who would do much, who would sacrfece much for the people. 
These characteristics are peculiar to no class — though, as you may readily 
believe, there are more such men among the missionaries, in proportion to 
their numbers, than among any other description of Anglo Indians. The 
missionaries, we will admit, take the lead ; but all classes have in their 
ranks some true philanthropists — the civil service, the military, the medical 
service, the commercial order, all have their representatives, and noble ones. 
As a missionary, a model for the devoted men who flock around the banner 
of the cross, there is Doctor Christian ; in our own ranks — mine I mean, 
Mias Balfour, the civil service. — 1 do not mean a family compliment, 1 am 
not unduly partial, I assure you — there is your brother — ** 

'' He deserves all, 1 am sure that he deserves all that you can say of him,” 
exclaimed Mary, whilst tears of grateful enthusiasm glistened in her gentle 
eyes. 

** Yes, there is Balfour ; I assure you, that I, as one of the order, am proud 
to see it so well represented. We could not look for a better representative; 
and then the military (to speEdt of men whom you have met. Miss Balfour), 
there is Captain Palus. 1 tbinik tkat l9iere is something really admirable in 
bis impetuous enthusiasm ; ■one ctn ^er doubt, his sincerity for a moment 
—and it is sometfamg to see an honest man. Be is overflowing with preju- 
dices, to be sure; and hefpves no quarter to our unfortunate service, when 
once he turns the edge of bU indignant rhetoric against us. Very earnest 
men often are very prejudiced ; and 1 can forgive bis batted of our order, be- 
cause 1 really believe be loves humanity in the mass.^* 

There is, all evente^ nothing one««ided in this. We do 
M think thfi4; the statement in our favor is in aajr jray over^ 
ebu-ged. ConBidered xefetenoe to our aumbori^ihere is 
least as much practical philaiithropy in ladia, in Eng- 
land; and it is of more difficult achievraoent 0^* author of 
the little book we are notioaig is indined to he tolerant eren 
of the ftUers-sUbrt. In anshrer to a qnea^oli relative to the 
. amount of good work done by Emopeau Isidies Ibffis, this 
same Herbert Chrey says^ l^t there a^. xoai^. awc^ in well- 
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doing, and adds, with reference to those who do less than might 
be done, ‘‘ and yet we iiiu&t not judge them harshly ; as we 
‘ accord a higher measure of praise to the few, who do exert 
‘ themselves as Christian Women, w'e must — in consideration of 
‘ the impediments, which actually do exist — the difliculties, 

‘ which arc really to be surmounted — judge more leniently 
‘ the fallcrs-short.” l)oul)tloss, the' wcan'ng, prostrating 
climate is a great impediiiieut to active philanthropy — one 
that ought ever to be taken into account by those, who 
would look too scrutinisingly into llic “pile of neglected 
duties ” lying at the doors of our country -wome 4 — ay, and 
our countrymen in India. It is well for those, who may, at 
any time of the day, snatch up their hats and sticks; or 
call for their boniietwS and baskets; and straightway walk 
into the open air, on the way to the houses of the poor, to 
school or committee room, as they list, to upbraid us for doing 
so little — but let them come here and try. 

Still we do not deny that something more might be done — 
where might something more not be done ? The author of 
Lo7t(j Enfjafjcmeiits touches upon this point, Avith especial refer- 
ence lo the capabilities of the cold Avoather — or rather the 
characters of the fiction discourse on the subject ; for it is not 
always fair to attribute to an author the opinions and senti- 
ments wdiieh he puts into the mouths of his ideal creations. 
Mary Balfour asks Herbert Grey, if the cold season is not the 
time, at Avhich men put into practical execution the benevolent 
designs they have been forming in their closets ; and Herbert 
Grey ansAvera : — 

“ 1 wish I could answer you, in the manner in which your enthusiasm 
would be best pleased by my answering you. You desen’e, I am sure, a 
more encouraging reply than I can offer you, dear Miss Balfour, Avithout 
departing from the truth. It is undeniable tliat we are able to do all this — 
we only have the inclination. The opportunity is granted to us, if we would 
only rightly use it. I wish I could aay that v^e are but seldom neglectful of 
these opportunities. That the cold weather is the time for action Ave all 
know, and many of us turn it to account as such. But to what account ? 
It is the time for hunting — for hog-spearing, or as it is more elegantly called 
* pig-sticking’ — for snipe-shooting — for horse-racing — for cricket-matches — 
for pic*nic8 — for balls— for amusement of every description j but I cannot 
honestly stfflhat there are many of us who look forward to it, as the 
season in which we are again competent for a little while to extei^d the sphere 
of our usefulneBs — to do, as well as to give—to inquire into the best means 
of ameliorating the condition of the multitudes by which we are surrounded, 
and to institute, under our own personal superintendence, juxiceedings, cal- 
culated to conduce to this great end.” 

But there are some — there myst be some,” said Mary, eagerly. . . “ if 
not many, there are some.” 

DoubUesB there are sonKj^^ returned Herbert Grey, and when 1 aay 

D D 
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that there are not many, I say it not as a leproacli peculiar to our state of 
society. . . In this we differ not from the rest of the world. It is not pe- 
culiar to U8 to seek for happiness in self-gratification— to be more eager to 
amuse ourselves than to do our duty to our ,, neighbours. It is something to 
be able to say, that in our small community there are some, who look upon 
the cold season as a time to be set apart for active well-being— that, if not 
many, there are so many inclined to turn the season to good account.’* 

“ouch men as Dr Christian,** said Mary. 

“ Yes. . . as Dr. Christian — men, at least, resembling him in kind, if not 
in degree — for in degree, he stands almost, if not quite alone. W ith intel- 
lect, that would adorn any societ}', he unites the most devoted zeal in the 
Christian profession — the profession of the Christian minister— the Christian 
missionary. His energy — his activity would be cvtraordinary in any country', 
in any climate, in this country, in such a climate it is most extraordinary. lie 
never wearies of well-doing ; he never slumbers, he never rests. 'I'he irnjde- 
mentfi of his craft are ever in his hands — but these implements are of varied 
shape, meant for vaned purposes ; Ins labours are multiform, but they arc 
all directed to the sam6 great end. 1 know some excellent men, whose views 
being narrow and prejudices strong, contract the limits of their usefulness by 
confining themselves to one field of operation, in which they labour ililigcnt- 
ly, but with no verj' important result.s. 'They recognise but one legitimate 
line of action ; Dr. Christian recognises many. The Pulpit, the School, the 
Printing Press — he sees in these so many mighty instruments by w’hich, m 
due course, the enlightenment of the Heathen may be accomplished, and an 
nfimty of temporal good achieved, whilst this great revolution is being ma- 
tured in the w'omb of time. Others, as I have said, recognise the Pulpit 
alone as the authorised Christian weapon — they think it sufficient to preach 
the gospel. 1 am afiuul that wiy little can be done yet awhile by direct 
preaching. . . we must employ the School and the Printing Press, or we shall 
accomplish notlung.” 

All thid we think is essentially true. We have, cre now, 
expressed our own opinions on this iiio.st important question ; 
but we are glad to receive aid from any quarter, and not least 
from eo unexpected a quarter, as the light work of a modern 
novelist. We are nut sure indeed, .that this sort of aid is not 
more valuable, than at first sight it may appear to be. 

“ Example moves where precept fails. 

And sermons are less read than 

Though it is probable that had the little hook now before us 
been no more tlian a work of amusement, we ini^ht not liave 
considered it entitled to so elaborate a notice in this joum^, it 
would be scarcely fair to the author— certainly veijr^nufair to 
the publishers— if we were to aBow our readers to fi^t>iK>se that 
the^ volume is mainly composed of such grave niatedw« as those 
which appear in tlie above extracts. JEt is npt in truth a series 
of essays, cut up into fragments of dial<^ue ^ but a talo of real 
li^ the lights and shadows of which the author has endeavour- 
^ to set forth in just proportions. “Mio osteiuibla ol^act of 
the wnter spears to have b^n to Ulnalrate ihe evil of 
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“long engagements” — the dangers resulting from the pro- 
tnicteil separation of young people “ engaged to be married,” 

Tile subject is an extensive one affording great scope to the 
novelist ; the evil of which he writes^ assumes so many differ- 
ent forms that it miglit be better illustrated in a scries of tales, 
than in a singly novelette. In the present instance it has been 
Icfifc to the author to select a particular line of illustration ; and 
it is to the manner in wliich he has made the selection that we 
have principally to object. I here is something we think faulty 
in de-^ign ; not because it is not in it'-iclf natural, but because 
the example set ibrth in the tale is not one of so general a 
character as many which tli<‘ nuthor might have selected — ^be- 
cause he has thrown the liunhen, we are inclined to tliink, on 
the wrong shoulders. He has, irulecd, laid himself open to the 
charge ot painting tlio man iifjperniubt ; every one can see 
that the man lias painted it ; liad the lion been the hurricr, the 
man would liavc, pcrliaps, occupied a Sifferent position. The 
author of J^our/ Enr/nf/rmentfi has illustrated the social evil of 
which he writes, by describing tlie decay of love in the breast 
— <ff the It wavS hardly fair to begin with such an illus- 

tration as this. Doubtless, there has been such decay ere now ; 
but wc arc bound to give an unqualified verdict in fiivor of 
w'oinan, wdicn the (jucstion arises as to winch sex exhibits the 
greater amount of inconstancy. Women assuredly stand the 
test of absence, wltli far greater fidelity than men. In the 
volume now before us, W'C arc presented with a picture of a 
young lady, idly flirting in Calcutta, — trifling needlessly for a 
time and then gnlng away her heart to another, whilst her 
betrothed is gallantly fighting the battles of his CAnwtry in 
Kabul, and enduring the liorrors of the lietreat from that ill- 
omened city. The scene is partly laid in Calcutta, partly in 
Afghanistan ; and the author has thus contrived to render the 
example he has elaborated a double illustration, by embodying 
two separate and distinct forms of the social evil in the history 
of one betrothed couple. Accidents of mind and body are 
both set forth : he has shown what may arise from the aliena- 
tion of — what from the accidents which may be&i 

huniaaityr ^ In working out this derign he has presented us with 
some strong contrasts between the quiet of domestic life at our 
presidency and the wild t^rors of that fearful Retreat tlirouA 
the ICabul passes. We think it more than probable that 
chapters eontaining an account of the latter will enjoy the 
greater share of populmty. 

We do sot purple to mve, after the fi^ion of some review- 
ers, as outline of the nctitious narrative before us. 
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readers 4riH not care to have it ; and others had better betake 
themselves to the book itself. If there exists any curiosity to 
learn more of the work, it would be unfair to author and pub- 
lisher, should we seek rather to satisfy than to stimulate it ; 
but as it is probable that the present number of our journal will 
be in general circulation before the last volume of Chapman and 
Hall’s excellent Series, we may devote a few pages to extracts 
of diflFerent kinds, which may ])e taken as fair samples of the 
work. AVe think that the fidelity of the following sketch of 
the appearance of the Calcutta mmdnn^ a little before sunset, 
will be recognised by many of our readers: it is prefaced by 
a few words about the cold season, which stand at the opening 
of the book: — 

It was the bepaniiinff of the cold season in Calcutta — fm* even in 
Calcutta there IS a “cold sea^m“ — a season when the rays of the sun are 
not much more scorching than in the licight of our English dog-days, when 
to face the meridian glaie, and to lirave the meridian sun, is not positive 
destruction, and when at morning and evening-tide the outer air is more 
than cool — a season when physical exertion is always possible and often plea- 
sant — when a brisk w-alk or a bard galloji is not necessarily productive 
of extreme exhaustion — when men can wear broad-cloth and women silk, 
and a small fire in a large lonin i^ sometimes almost bearable. 

It was \he beginning of the ct»ld vt-a'^on in Calcutta — the early part of 
November; that pleasant period of abundant hope, ^hen the great heart of 
European society m India begins once again to beat with renewed vigour, 
after months of sluggish circulation, almost of suspended life ; when the 
frame, after a long sleep of exhaustion, begins again to show symptoms 
of \dtal energy ; and hopes and wushes, 

“ Long sulidnorl 

Subdued and cbirished long," 

again become operative in the breasts of men and gentler womankind ; and 
some are full of thoughts of the coming voys^ home ; some from tliat home 
are lookifig for the return of wives too long absent, or daughters , ll^rcd 
beneath strangers* eyes, or sons who since thdrJwliest childhm have 
known tbdr parents only name ; some ai#^ stirred by tlvoughts of 
another mould — thoughts of impending oflScia) ^^j^ges — of lucr^ive situa- 
tions and honourable posts about to be vacated reiSlled— of tlie larger 

loaf or the heavier Ash about to be grasiied b^^^ifeiMcger hand fong stretched 
out in attitude of expectancy ; some flutter j^itn hopes, .£«s active, 
after their kind — hopes of a season of cold gaiety ; balls^fiid concerts, 

and pic-nics, varying the perennial dmtidh^partiee ; and vislim,^ floating 
before soft eyes, of those magnificent inv#lfla(fit8 of velv^|||k|f, aatini, 
and millinery multiform, about to fltl saloons of tbrptegB eom- 

mission-houses which present to the dwel|m,«i9|l the ^City of JMKets the 
choicest produce of London and Paris,., sad very varied toe hopes 

wi^ which the heart of society is s#i<«A -t^tlfe.fpason of tranailioii*^ 
going out and of coming many and 

vaned these feelings, but to all ip it W* »f be nothiitg 

else to be looked for, there is, sA ‘aSemite,ailsimatton^ if not a cfSsation« 
of the destroying heat, which, dmSiter#ight aMgaite^tlie year, soavsrU life 
into bare existence. 
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It was an evening m the first week of November. The setting sun just 
touching the horizon had thrown into deep shadow the westt rn bank of the 
Hooghly rh^er. The evening was cool, though the day had been sultry 
for that season of the year, and tjiere were signs in the chief streets of Calcut- 
ta, and on the roads which intersect thewide plain before it, that the business 
of the day was done. The houses of the European inhabitunts had been 
everywhere unclosed, the heavy Venetian doors and the lofty glass \\itidows 
had been thrown open, and the outer blinds of the verandahs drawn up, 
to give admittance to the evening breeze ; and from these verandahs, now 
become pleasant places of resort, might be seen ever-, 'where a stream of life 
pouring out of that part of the great city, in which private business and 
public affairs are transacted during the day. Humble native writers and 
other underlings, wuh their white turbands, and dusk faces, and flowing 
drapery, were weiiilmg homewards on foot ; fat sircars, or native agents 
and brokers, were to he seen, through the open doors of their palanquins, 
borne on the shouldeis of four slight, nearly naked, bearers; subordinate 
government ofliLcrs and mercantile assistants wue creaking on m little 
carnages, resembling wheeled-palanquins, drawn by H single pony, towards 
their hciinesmthe oiiUkirts of the town ; whist tlie well-groomed Arab, or 
the styhsli cabriolet, or the capacious palentuin, with its two bright well- 
harnessed Cape horses, and its three liveried attendants, liore to their 
inaufiions in wide f howiinghee, the well-paid civilian, or staff-officer, or 
wealthy merchant, to prepaie for the eveiimg dri\e. Ihe work of the day 
was done. The evening had brought rest to all, enjoyment to many. 
Calcutta was a-slir — abroad again. Carriages of e\ery fa'^liion, great and 
small, open and shut, of great pretension and of no pretension, w(Me 
streaming along all the thoroughfares, and forth from the w'lde balconies ol 
Chownnghee, many a gentle dame, in shawl and bonnet, clad for her daily 
drive— tlie only e.xercise of the day-looked forth in expectation of the 
return from office of her loid and master.” 


Among th^ subordinate characters of the talc is one Kivers 
an officer attached to a sci>oy corps at Kabul— in ^yll()i^c per- 
son tbc author has designed to embody a seeondar)’’ illustratio!! 
of the evils of ioiif' cnsa^eincnls. As the liistory of this p(;r- 
sonage does not bear very closely upon the nmin^ action ot the 
narrative, we may venture to set it forth, in his own 
The scone is laid at Kabul — Time the 23rd ot November 18 1. 
Kivers is conversing with Arthur Carrington ^the hero o 
the talc— a subaltern in a Queen’s Kegiment. Iteternng to 
Carrington’s “ engagement,” he says : 

'• I don’t know why I should be wretched. As I have nothing to hope, 
I have notbiltf to fear . . . .nothing earthly, I mean . .Now you-no worda 
can tell h«wr ffeel for you, Arthur ... .to be here, girt around with pent. . . . 

»nm,n me, Rivws. it wiU aU end irery well— I doubt not, very 

wen,” repeated Arthur Carrmtrtmi. “Do not fear.... Are v<m m my 
position V* 

“ In TOUT position !” then alter a paue^ y«» .... i am m jmui 
...that fe ram here and my betrothed far of ...very far off-w 

HeoMa.” ^ 

"^^?!!dsii— dead, and th«tfoto.in Heaven. Can I doubt it i One 
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80 young, so pure, so innocent. She died . . a victim, Carrington, sacridced 
to a long engagement. I did not see her, of course ... I only heard of it — 
only a letter ; and then . . . you see what 1 am . . . you cannot wonder that 
the world has become utterly dark.*’ ^ 

** Not utterly, my good fellow,” said Carrington, making an attempt at 
cheerfulness, “ if there is nothing else, there is your profession — at your 
age — with your prospects” .... 

" Prospects It would be difficult to conceive the world of anguish 
and desolation crowded into his utterance of that single word. 

“ And why not ?** 

** What jirospectH ? Time was, Arthur — time was . , . but now ! Pros- 
pects — what are a man’s prospects when success has become more pain- 
ful than failure. . honorr almost as intolerable as disgrace . . . Duty survives, 
... I know It. If I did not, bow were it |> 08 sible to live ? But what are 
my prospects, when success is rendered grievous to me by the thought 
that they who would have gloried in it — that they for whose sakes I 
would have dared ar^' thing — whose smiles made up the real blessings 
of success . . . that they are not here to smile approbation . . . are\iot here to 
share my renown. Do iiotftalk about prospects, Arthur — I have none. 
It is all over ... I do not wish — believe me, I do not wish, to communi- 
cate my sadness to your heart. Indeed, I am to the full as hajipy now, 
as 1 have been since . . that letter. I did not like to touch upon the sub- 
ject before. I’hese long engagements — knowing that you had one.*’ 

“ Yes — yes —they wear the heart out. They are very, very bad . . , 
nothing worse,” said Carrington, I admit ... Were I a parent, nothing 
would ever induce me to suft'er tliese contracts, for Heaven only knows the 
amount of misery wbuh they involve. Well well ... wet alk sagely now; 
young peojile often do,” ... he continued more cheerfully ...” perhaps when 
we grow old, we, too, shall talk wisely about ' prudential considerations.’ 
It is a rernaikahle thing, Rivers, that these iirndential people sliould con- 
stantly be doing such very imprudent things. I know o'othing more 
imprudent than to jiermit an engagement between two young people at 
opposite ends of the world.” 

“Prudence, like ambition, often ‘ overleaps itself, and other 

Bide/ ” said Rivers. “ How badly do old |i€ 0 ])le cal«|||i^^hey are the 
worst reckoners in the world . « . they sh^ke their talk very 

solemnly about the * ultimate hapfiiness’ of the y^oibtig. The * ultimate 
liappinesK,’ those were the words which werft ,«ci *^(^0 in the mouth of 
her father. It was very painful, he knew always is painful- 

hut to secure our eventual — our ultimate and God knows he 

was right too, but not in the sense in wihjk^^lNr desired his words to be 
understood. He was right— the very prudgM^ man 1 he was right . . . 
for he did secure the ultimate happiness jpC W# :tblighter . . . He made her 
happy before her time . . . perfect happii]|if|i^-%ie^^ peace . . . among the 
angels in heaven.” ' 

CarnngUm felt that it would he idle to m the deep passion of 

his friend with any common offerings of What could he say 1 

Better he thought to give free vent to suffi&r its force 

to exwnd itself. So he sat silent in And Birers continued 

“ Old people, 1 say, are very prone They know not— 

they have forgotten what youth is . . , hendle younghearte,tbey’ 

are utterly unconcious of the dehcacy them. At 

three score we are apt to forget that thtf SSnali of old age noon 

us, not jpprown mth us ; and when for the youi»g> ire are wli- 

vious of the kind of people we are It wont do^ Carrington'^ 
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It wont do. You may sever loving hearts, and tell them to be happy — talk 
of prudential considerations and eventual happiness . . . but whilst the young 
hearts are learning these bitter lessons, their education is cut short by death 
, . . perhaps we might dicipline our hearts in time, but they break beneath such 
hard schooling ... So it was — so it was with her. . . she died . . . she was not 
strong enough . . . she was always very delicate — very sensitive . . . almost mor- 
bidly sensitive — ever apprehensive of evil ... of a most excitable temperament. 
You could not have conceived a person lees able to bear up against such 
trials. She said elie could not bear up against them . . . but pi udential con- 
siderations — eventual happiness . . . the solemn bai l;ririty of threescore. It 
was as certain, though a less merciful immolation, than if the old man had 
sacrificed his daughter with a sharp knife. It was agreed at last that 1 
should return to India . . . that something should be done to increase the 
scanty store of my poor subaltern’s pay ... a staff appointment ... or, failing 
in that, promotion must come 'sooner or later . . . could not he so very far off. 
They say that she never smiled . . . that the little, it wa^ ljut very slight, bloom 
upon her cheek forsook ii then . .and there was not ijvea a tinge ... all so 
wnite . . . until there came a little round spot . . . And time passed. She wrote 
very long letters — was always writing letters— it was her only work . . . her 
only consolation . . . and upon this she might have lived for some time — might 
have been still liidng . . . but for this accursed war. W'hen she knew 1 was 
m Affghanistan, she ceased to hojie. They did not tell me how much worse 
bhe was . . . nor did she ever coTn])l:un . . . but still her letters revealed the 
truth. 1 could see, every mouth, that the handwriting was more feeble . . . 
more tremulous . . . and they were shorter, too . . . those dear letters . , . 
written with painful effort . . . and in sucli a strain . . . the letters, Arthur, 
of a departing saint . . . And then one month, 1 was almost prepared for it, 
the letter w'as written by her mother . . . and I knew that she had gone to 
Heaven ... I knew that her ‘ eventual happiness’ had been secured — 
and mine.** 

“ Y’ours I” 

** Yes ... 1 hope I am not presumptuous,” returned Rivers, in a more 
tranquil tone . . . “ but these things do not ^ppen to us very often in vain. 
The heart of stone becomes a heart of flesh under such discipline as this 
... I am very different ... 1 hope the change is all in my favour. Whilst 
every body is exclaiming, ‘ How you are altered !* looking only at my wasted 
limbs, my haggard face. 1 hope another change is visible to eyes which 
can penetrate Uie veil of gross flesh which hems in the heart. Even in a 
worldly view, Arthur, these things are not without their advantages, I 
doubt whether there is a man in camp, who, on his own account, is less 
careless of the issue of the present conflict than 1 am. There may be 
braver hearts among us ; but 1 question whether there is one more 
thoroughly reckless . . . more regardless of life than 1 am.” 

“ Not a more gallant fellow in camp — as I was about to say before,” said 
Arthur Carrington, glad, indeed, that such a turn had been given to this 
most painful conversation. “ I never saw a fellow in my life so cool in the 
midst of danger, as you were this morning — I never saw a fellow deal 
about him right and left so manfully, and with such extraordinary success. 
Why, man, you seemed to hav^ the strength of a giant in what you call 
vour wasted limbs. Your wonderful pluck, Harry, seemed even to stir the 
nearts of the sepdys behind you.; for certainly there was not a company 
out this mondng whii^ fought l^ter than yours. You always were a most 
determined fellow . . . and now you seem to think no more of the Affghan 
genUemen than of the mob»ooracy, who« in oldtinuM^ were ifondenmed in 
our school rows to feel the weight of yem stripling anna. If ever a felkw 
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deserv^.to be :&C. B., you do . . . that’s very certain . . . for your services 

^'Tnere are ibsuoy men of my standing, who deserve it,” said Rivers, 
“ but we subalterns must be contented to see cur seniors cany oft’ these 
honours ... To me it matte^^ot, as 1 have told you, m all sincerity ; if 
promotion were to come — and tome it will even more rapidly than I desire 
... if the performance of my duty (I hai e nothing more to boast of) were 
to be thus recognised by my sovereign . . . perhaps 1 should only be, if 
|)ossible, a sadder man. But 1 could lejoice m the success of others ... 1 
liO{>e T am one of those who can 

glorious consolation find 
.•tin others’ joys, when all then own are dead.’ 

ff 'I could, see you happy. . . if I could see some of the gallant fellows 
about mfrtfe warded as they ought to he. If , , . there is poor Walsingham 
lying, on the bed of death ... if I could see hoiie for him . . . and 

he so mbitious ... so eager of distinction ... to be cut shoit thus early 
in his^^fcl/ If It h£fd pleased God— if his fate had been rt^erved for 
me . . . forme, who have nothing to lose . . . whom no one mil regret. 
Yet, whilst others were falling, 1 seemed to bear a charmed lilc. It is 
enough for me to do my duly. . . 

The talc closes with a few chapters devoted to that most 
calamitous Itctreat from Kabul, the horrors of which no 
romance writer, let him say what he will, can exaggerate. 
't)f the descriptive portion of thirs part of the story, we give 
the following passage as a specimen, not because it is tlie best, 
but because it is the first which conics to hand — it relates to 
the morning of the 6th of January ; — 

It was a clear, bright, crisp morning— intensely cold ; serene over-head 
— no snow falling ; but beneath them far and wide, stretched the while 
coverhd of the northern winter ; on the hills, on the plains, over the city, 
over the camp, over the neighbouiing villages ; and deep, deep beyond in 
the dreary passes, eveiy where around tiiLin and afar ott‘ stretched that one 
deep coveiing of clear blight snow. 

And on went the advance-guard of that doomed army, slowdy and 
mournfully on its dismal journey. On went the^ through the knee-deep snow; 
and as they went no Aft’ghan voices sounded Jn their cars, no Aftghan arms 
glittered before them ; none came forth to ine^, none came forth to oppose 
them. On went the advance-guard — it might have been an army that was 
pouring out of, Kabul; it might have been a rabble, Heaven knows. It 
was a mournful sight, truly ; but even there. there in that force, doomed 
and disgraced, many brave hearts wero ^«!|)g'; truly English hearts — 

hearts whose noble spirit no pre6ent.j;«||E|Bd}^ threatening danger, no 
mighty horror could subdue. , & 

^d on they went through the — slowly, steadil^y at first ; 

a little while and there was some bearing, a very Uttle while 

they bore that martial front, for sooni^ ItrimW camp followers poured on 
without let or hinderance, thousai^ira fit vwtened Hiuddataid followers 
came wiling on most tumultuQu43l^^ k Ijjjjjijhlftck stream coursmg o*er the 
wide extent of snow, men, womens in terrible confusion ; and 

whei^ was discipline then ? ' 

And on they went thrbugh the after oolamn ; 

and as the retreating force streamed entrenched camp in which 
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they had so long vainly striven to hear np against the oiU-numbering host, 
in rushed the AlFghan hoides, soldiers and citizens, and fierce gliazis, eager . 
on plunder, eagei on destruction, wreaking then \engeance on inaminate ob- 
jects, and in the midst of the wildest confusion lai&ing a dm us ttrnble as 
evei ascenderl fioin the levehy of fiends. 

And in that deep snow, after a w'eary day’s inarch — a march of little 
]nc)gie<s — the doomed army halted for the night. Many had peiished — the 
old and the intirin, they who had little life in their languid blood, had sunk 
down by the way and died. Deluate women and young children had found 
eiuly giavcft in the dreadtul ^riow; and mighty h:nl been the siitreung of 
the (la)'. It was hut a fuiiU iirehide -a slight loiesliadow'ing of the 
might lei honor to come. 

And what an eiicaiiiinncnt dul the night look down njion ' The few tents 
w Inch weie pitched on the cncainjiing ground wcie tlnowii t igetlier in 
Bliange contusion, no oidio was pieserved; the •men of one regiment 
mingled with the intm of aU'Mhei — as colummaUei column came up, tlio 
confiisiofi lictaine more coni iisid. It was ruj longei an army bivoviacknig. 

It w'as a rabble cast adnft i.i the snow. 'I’lie wdntc man and the black met 
togcihei ill common tellow'ship , all eagei lor w'annLh, clamouring for some 
jnotccLion agamsi the ciiiel cold. Inn lunate they who could obt'im the 
fac.ml) shellei ot a soldici's jiall Many sat m llie open night — no covcning 
al)o\c them save the wintiy shy — brn-'hnig aw’ay tlio snow as best they 
Lonld. and sitting, or lying, suiroimded by tlie white walls they had 
raised w'lth hciiumhod h.iiul', on the hard tiozen ground beneath them. 
Ah ’ and how' many, that iiiglit, stretched tlieinselves out to sleep — how 
many on whom the moi iiing'ts snn dawmcil as stitfened corjiscs ' 

And ihcic, in the midst of that dieadfiil snow', were Arthur (’arringloii 
ami Maik Wilton, d'liey had st niggled on manfully, like hiave souls as 
they were --men witli stiorig hearts and strong sinew'V fiaiiic'^ ; and tlicir 
example lia<l not been tliiowm aw’ay ujion the men wlioin they (nmniuiided. 
In no companies had hettii oi dor been preset veil — hut how’ vciy little w'as 
the veiy best, and, in spite of evciy ellbit, of almiist nnceisnig C'-ihoi t.itioii, 
disi ipiine had lieen wol! nigh ahaiidoiied before tlioy had come up to the 
cncam|)nig ground. I'hcy had been almost the fiist to ariive ; but tins only 
gave them a longer night; ami the diHiculties of the halt w'eie not less 
grievous than the difiiculties of the match.” 

Having introduced Rivers to our readers, pcrluips we can 
not do better than close our extracts, with a jia-sagc, descrip- 
tive of the bearing of thnt ofHcer during the retreat. He is 
ail impersonation of the gigantic energy of despair — another 
of the characters ol‘ the tale — a Captain Witherington is also 
briefly introduced in the following : — 

“ Amongst these surviving officers was Rivers. lie had seen the gradual 
destruction — the dissolution, it should be written, of the sepoy force. 
Hundreds, nay thousands had been mass.acred ; they had fallen like sheep 
into the hands of the butchers, and died with no greater power of resistance. 
But the knives and the jezails of the enemy had not done all the work. 

The elements of dissolution were within ; the sepoy army had gradually 
melted away— had resolved itself into the crude materials of which it was 
formed, and become a rabble of men bound by no ties, owning no authority 
— a herd of scattered individuals, without unity of action, without commoh 

£ £ 
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obligations. Rivers had seen hie after file die this moral death, ceasinf( (o 
be soldieis, and beginning to suffer as men. He had seen them thiow 
away their arms; he had seen them Imrn their aceoutieineiHs, that they 
might derive a moment’s waimtli from the fkiiiies ; he had seen them turning 
their hands against each other, fighting for the means of ])iepcnt safety; 
and in vam he had inotested — in lain lie had c.vhoiled — in vain he had 
offered large hiibes to those who w’ould follow him as tiue soldiers. Idle 
were all his effbits — idle the effoits of In*, biotlier officeis Mistaking the 
bonree fiom whuh flowed the onl) [lossible liope of safety, they had de^eited 
their oflleers and as miserable stiaggleis fallen an easier jney to the sa\age 
wietrhes who w’ere hovenng oier them liimgiy foi ilie guMt •-langblei. 

Kneis himself had struggled on like a man of Ingli coinage and of non 
fiaiiic. Though a 1)1 okeii-heai led, wi etc hed Cl e.Uine ; gaunt, judlid, with 
suiikeii cheeks and hollow ewes, and em. mated flame, his puweis of 
eiiiluiance — of aelion — iveie stiifieiidous. Jlewas\ei\ tall, and of almost 
gigantic propoitioiis ; and he rode a laigc, bony, coal-black hor^e, which 
beemed to jiossess as yiuih exiiaoidmary mc-tile, as imich cvl^uoi diiiary 
Mgourasits 1 icier. 'J'lie animal, tliongli it had scaiccly tasted food for 
days, had lost but little heait — but little power. Often floiincleiing in the 
snow, as solid masses of it lialled in Ins f(.'ct, oi sti iking his limbs against 
bcatteied baggage, or the wlic-*els of gnii-c ain.iges, in thci ^ast confusion of 
the maicli, the Hiack l)au(//(is, as Rueis delighted to call him, lost none of 
his high coinage, but Cjinckly lecovciing himself, throwing back Ins head, 
and snoitnig in the fiosty an , honiideil on again, as though pioiid of Ins 
rider — proud of the coiisiiruous example of gallantly winch Jineis was 
.selling to all around linn That bi ai e fellow' had indeed been peifoimnig 
prodigies of lahnn. He Innl moie tlian once been suiionnded by Affghan 
horsemen ; but he had ^ chaiined life. Reckless on his 

own account, nay, almost coniti/ig clanger, the Affghan sabres had gleamed 
around linn, and the Affghan bullets bad whrzzecl, past him, but he was 
unscathed — iintoudied. Ills long, smew'y arm had dealt clcstineticm 

around ; his heavy swoicl was indented, sineaied w'lth hlood, its veiy' handle 
bent on one side, so \jolent had been the woik it had done Often had he 
been seen, w lulst i^/oc/. stood still w ith his fore-legs thiust fiimly 

out before him, staiidjiig up in his stirrups, laising himself to the utmost 
height above his saddle, and smiting down \yuh teriific eneigy, cleaving 
and crushing through flesh and muscle, as tlie’ Affghan horsemen gathered 
around him, and dared to give him battle. lie had truly avenged the death 
of more than one comrade; smiting the niuideier in the veiy act; 'and 
once he had been .seen carrying acro‘«8 his saddle-bow, the body of a 
brother officer, whom lie had rescued, cic life was e.xtinct, fiom the 
clutches of a fiend w'ho was about to sever with his cold, bright 
blade, the windpipe of the wounded man. No one had done so 
miichi no one had suffered so little. After the first day’s march, he 
had desponded; he had gneved over the failure of lus endeavours to 
preserve Ins men from destruction; but now that there was no hope; 
now that his ic^gimeiit had melted away before him, in spite of all his 
efforts to preseive ith integrity ; now that none were relying on him, that 
none looked to him for succour — now tlyit he stood alone, quite alone 
in the world— and that it was only left him to die, it seemed as though 
a new life had been granted to liim — anew spiiit, strong in the mighty 
energy of despair. The* past faded aw'ay from his memory : he lived 
but in the wild excitement of the present. He did not feel the cruel cold ; 
he did not fear the cruel enemy. He shuddered not as the death-shriek 
•rtynote on his ears ; he closed not his eyes as the ghastly spectacle of 
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iniirfleiod fnonds met him at every turn On he went, powerful to 
avenge — inakirifj no calculations -lookiin^ never into tlie fiitiiie — reeking? 
iiof ot life, ()i of (le.ilh; (Mi the went. a.s one o\er wliotn a rnii^ht) Providence 
h.id (avt the shield of its pntlcction; in action more than a man— m 
Miireiinfr l('ss—s() ieckle«s, and yet so safe, that many an Afl'^rhaii looked 
at liirn horn a distance wiih superstitions wondei merit and awe, lliinkinj^ 
tliat the ('hn^ljr'ui hf)sl had an .l^elJ^lnfr demigod in Jt^ ranks 

IJe hail joint’d the little liaiul — tlie leiniiant ot the fijrhtinpt men. with 
whfiiii foni2:li( Aitlinr (’ai Mii^rt.in and Maik W'llfoi. <\i[jtain XVithenngtoii, 
too, vas of that party. A few Iroopeis, not oi all amonnUntc to the 
strenirth of a s»n^dc tiooji, wore with him had been gallantly mounted 

tioni I he tiist; and heini;r a man who h<i(* ao^a\‘' lak( n the utmost inlerest 
ill In^ 'sind. lie had rjiiilled Kiihii] ^\ ii li iliiee oi foni led norses, one of 
Mhuh he had h’rit to Ailhnr ( ’.n r in;^ton, and the lern.iindci, thoii^di not 
hetoielic had l.iken a le-im .mt hid been saci lu ed dim:i;r llie maich. 
lie \\a‘' a (ool, w.uv, inliiji'd (rfheor and hi'’ aiua\s evneised j^icat 
ndlncnce O', er the iminh 'll n Tlie i iitiinhcr of Iho inoiinlcd 

si'jioy.s now with the rcioi.ii'is (,f Ins force, ien’inenof his own troop — 
Til'll who had iollowcd hecaiise he led T'iu’t liad nf\(‘i ipiilted him. 
Pheiy ni^rlit, when ihefonv was hilled, he had sy'-teinatu ally mii'-lued 
them by name; lieli.id shown,irMhe niO'.i nium^lakahlo manner, th<it 
he took anintiiest in the indnidnal w ell-hem^ of every man imdei his 
( har^^e ; and by his evlieme coolness, for he was as colh'cted, as systematir 
in all his proi'ecdiii"^. wliaie\ir danrrei thieateiicd, w'hatcvcr honor siir- 
loiimUTl him, asihon^di he h.id been on a leuiinent.il pai.al* -inspiied 
lluMii with niihoimded ( (.ntldi'iu e in him, .aid <hd much to streii;yrhen 
their confidence in thciiiseh es And \ el there was no man in that entne 
force which a few’ days hefoie liad left Kabul, w’ho w.'o moved in all that 
he did by a stioiitrer desiie to s.ue hiniselt in wdiom the idea of self jiresciva- 
tion was so all-pi e\ adin^ - '•o all-ahsoi hln;.,^ Jle knew- that his safet\, 
under God, depended moie nj)on h.^- ( oolness than on onpfht hi side — that 
the safety of the force w’as onl\ lo he jire^'Ci vt d by pener.d coliectcdness, 
general order, and di^cij^hne — that (lisorffaiiJvsalion must he fatal to the 
troops — fatal to all who Rou‘2:ht to save themselves by abandonin^f their 
comrades. This one idea never forsook him ; for ever, ever before him — 
ever, ever as he rode on Ihion^h the dying and the dead • ever as fearful 
sounds smote upon his eais, and ghastly sjjeclaclee met his eyes, ever 
as he led Ins men to the charge against mighty odds, and he saw them 
falling around him — ever before him, plainly, palpably, as in actual existence, 
wMs the sweet sad face of bis w’lfe. 

And near linn rode Afzul Khan, his Afighan servant, his dark eye fixed 
steadily on Ids master. lie h.id ever from the commencement of the 
retreat ridden close beside the captain. He was armed ; but he had used 
neither sword nor pistol. Both remained unhandled in his belt. Ever and 
anon he laid a finger upon the weapons, as though to assure himself that 
they remained securely in his possession ; but he seemed to ha^e na other 
care, no other thought, than closely to follow his master, and keep his dark 
eye steadily ujion him.’^ 

With this extract we close our nonce ot tnc little work 
before us. We have not pretended to criticise it. Nor do 
we now purpose to add, to what we have already written, 
anything^ beyond a few remarks of a general character. We 
are ready to welcome every legitimate effort to diffuse a 
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knowledge of, and an interest in tlie country and the people 
of India, throughout the Ih'itish ishiiids ; and so long as there 
be nothing censiiral do in 1 lie execution of the design, we arc 
not very particular about the vehicle which the author iwS 
pleased to se]e<‘t lor its einbodiinent. 'Works of tietion gene- 
rally secure l‘or tlieinselves a large circle of readers, and are, 
on that account, often more' efficacious than dis>crlations of a 
more elaborate cliaraclcr, which Ih-ne eo^t the writcu* au infinity 
of labor — of lah'or not ajipreciated In the multitude. Wc wi^h 
that attempts were more fre(|uently made to popularize India 
— we ish that writers would more fre([ucnlly i‘n(lca\our to 
cnli:;t the syinjiatliies of tlu‘ Jhalidi public in behalf of the 
millions of‘ lidlow-siihjects ^\ho dwell on the vast cnnlinent of 
Hindustan. It is a- great thing to awalam intero'^t -va great 
thing to roiJ'^o ihe minds-of men from the ajjathy into Inch 
they are prone to fall witli regard to all that relates to India 
and inhahilant^. Fftlii^ can he done, through the agemey 
of works of fiction, wo siiall e'ver Ixi glad to wcd(‘ome the 
appearance of sncli work^, so long a-, they contain nothing 
whicdi can minister to a ice — no [inirieiit description* — no 
looseness of nuirality, levity ol' language, or, as is too often 
seen, o])cii Ida-plcmiy. In the little Avork l)crorc ns there is 
nothing A\hlch may not he read aloud in any family. 

Tlu'rc arc some social evils, Avliich, llionghnot ]>eculiar to the 
condition of society in India, are more Ibrcibly developed in 
tliis country, than in Europe; a^ many" accndcntal circumstances 
(‘xist Avhich liave a tendency to fb>ter their groAVth. The 
author of Long Engagements” has illustrat(‘d one of these. 
We should be glad to >ec him engaged in illustrating another. 
Some time has elapsed since we Avrote, ‘ ^^Did (Uir limits suffer 
us, Ave could produce many sad examples, not less painfully 
interesting than the most skillfully elaborated talcs of fictitious 
adventure, Avlrich tlie ingenious novelist creates, of the misery 
resulting from the one great evil of enforced sepai‘ation. Many 
a houscliold Avrcck liave tlie hills of Simla and Missourie looked 
down upon within these last few years ; many the record of 
guilt and misery, Avhich might be inscribed in the huge dark 
volume of the annals of separation.” We should be glad to 
see these annals of separation written by the author of “ Long 
Engagements.” 
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Art. VII. — 1. Ticporfs of a Sclfct (^mnufUr of ihr Hovse of 
Commons on Railways. 

2 . Railway Corrcsjnmdcnre in tlw Calrufia (wozHfr. 

3 . Report of R. Mac Jonah! Stcj)li('nsoiu K^ip. it pan the praettea'- 
bi/ify and adcanfayes of the IninnUiviton ot' Ruthrnys in Rutisfi 
India. 

4 . Prospect n^rs of the Past Indian, (in at n\s‘frrn. Xorthf‘r\ 
and Pastel n, and Diainand Jlaibani Radtmt/ i'oinjKinies. 

I'l wn-i our intention *() ])ns1jM)nc iho of JrKll;in H:iii- 

rojhl^ until the piil)li'‘;it ion of tlic 7'(M)<trr >1 tli'‘ Hallway (^oin- 
mi^-'ion appointed hy (Mivormnont, o-ii jo many ])rt>j(‘ct^ o^' 
Haihva} ^ w (‘ ii(‘> u* anrieip.ittjl In \ c ap])ear(Mi, anti tlio 

public aUcnlioii i" f'O much on_i:ai:cd with them, that nc think 
a notice at tho ])rc*«ciu timi' v, ill be useCiiL 

W(' purpose md to enter U[>oii the tul‘:in ol’ Railnaid-, nor 
tho various modes of con^lruelion adoj)tetl in earlier da\s ami 
since,, nor upon the iiie>tiniablc benefits whudi other e(mntri(‘s 
Inivo derived from tlnan ; but we shall ehielly e^dt.a^ortc^ shew 
the need we ha\e of railroads in India, to deseril)e tlKM* which 
ha\c been project(‘d i()r this Presidency and the P]>p(‘r pro- 
vinces, to assist the public in i’orminn^ an opinion re^petding 
them, and t(> inculcate the necessity of caution in carrying any 
of them into execution. 

We arc not sure that we know' of all the Indian railioads 
Avhi(di have been ])roposed here and in England. Some ol' the 
projerded ones liavc been abandoned, and others, and in some 
instances better lines, substituted by their projectors in lieu 
of them; of the latter the (Ircat Indian Peninsular is an 
exarnjile, and one or tw'o if ever they were seriously enter- 
tained. have been so ridiculona as not to find local agents. 
Each Presidency has some. We can enumerate fourteen. 
Of those proposed for Bombay and Madras we know little: 
but we may observe of them, that they are not likely to 
be the first undertaken. Of that ^ve can speak with con- 
fidence, not from secret information, but on grounds capable 
of being generally appreciated. The first lines ought, and 
therefore we presume will, be selected for their political as 
w^ell as commercial uses. Of the former the most important 
is, to annihilate the space which separates from Central and 
Upper India the seat of the Supreme Government ; hence we 
conclude that the first line will be the Mirzapore and grand 
trunk line : and the conclusion is supported by the course w'Jiich 
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ha?^ bocD taken by the (iovorniuent Kail Commission, on its 
first survey, just coneludeck Alter a cursory view rather than 
survey of tlie biU's proposed to run northward, the Commission 
returned to CrdiMitta, and thenee proceeded witli a laroe survey- 
ini»; stalF and body of a^'^sistant^ fnnn a little above Barrackpore 
( Phultah (ihatjwe^t by north, within a short distance of the 
(drand Trunk or l»enares road, up to Allahaijad and subsctj[uently 
on to Aara and Delhi: anotlua- .s(‘ason mn>t necessarily elapse 
before it e.aii report on the project" ol‘ the two subordinate Pre- 

sideneies. 

The earliest railroad announf‘ed in the Benixal Prcsldcney 
vva" the ‘‘Calcutta and .Mir/aporo," or “ Hast Indiar,."’ Its j)ro- 
jeetor^ lei’t Calcutta, we helievT, in Septendjcr 1844, for the 
purpose of submitting it to the con^ideratif)!! of tlie Capitalists 
of Kniiland, hav inii’ pre\ ion;rly received all the encoura<;cmeiit 
vvhicli a ( iovernment well can give in the infancy of any under- 
taking, more than the Bengal (iovernment evxr gave before to 
any juivatt* indi\ idual, and beside-, tiiejiromisc oi‘ a (diarter or 
Act oi incorp(*ral!on, and an a])})lieation to the legislature for 
the sani(‘ powei to itself to take* land for a Bailroad, which it 
has to tak(‘ land Ibr “ Public ^^'orks/' 

AVe may he exen^ed lor panning here to note the remarkable 
rorrespondeiua* bcTw ecu Mr. R. Alacdonnld Stephenson, and the 
Secretary <)l the Ih'iigal (iovernment. f After some inli'oduc- 
torv remarks, Mr. S\rpheii"on states, that “no ]>ceuniary aid will 
be re(jiili e<r’ iVom ( io\ crnimmt. Jt vva-^ essential to ascertain 
whether (Tovernment would give any sanction and what to a 
})ropoj5al of a railroad. We may remark that the eoneessions 
solicited in tl}C lirst instance were, 

1st, — Tliat the land required for the railroad should be taken 
)»y (jiovernmcnt. lender an existing regulation, (Government 
has jK)wcr to take land for “ public objects.” Mr. Secretary 
Ilalliday thinks this would not apply to a railroad, but promises 
an application to the Legislature — “ to make the provision of 
that enactment applicable to such a pnr]»osc.” 

This wc regard as a most important and equally just conces- 
sion. It will not only prevent disputes with the proprietors of 
the land along the lines and the expense of litigation, but 
will give the natives a favourable impression of the Rail- 
road Coinjiany, as a body sanctionc^l and supported by 
Government. We will confess our solicitude as friends of rail- 
roiuls that this concession should be carried out, in the most 


* Mr R. Macdonald Stephenson. 

t Corre.spondence in Calcutta Gazette Extra, July 12th. 1844, July 20th, 1844. 
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liberal inannor on the part ot* Government. The t('iiure of 
laud and habits of the peoj)Ie, offer hoik ‘ of the ditfieiiltleo which 
make its acipiisition bO expeiisi\e in Eujjjland. Still it will be 
necessary to take [>rceaiitions a^ain^t exfcnlion. '1 lie hctot 
mode, as a])pcars to iis, wdll be for noyermnent to intiki* its ovvji 
valuation, accept that sum of tlie Railway (’oni])any. juid tlien 
appoint a special tribunal to di>trihiite il amoiiL»* tlie Aailous 
proi»rietors. On this plan, ii', li>r half a iinle, say lro)n the Cal- 
cutta terminus Gvernmeiit \alneilthe i ..iln)ad -*ile at live lakhs 
ill one iiiunlh it mi^ht he inlbrined wlm w ere the (‘laimaiits and 
its duty would be siinjily to iiiakt i feiir and jutt di-trihution. 

2ndiy, — X ('harler or Act ot Int‘oi j)oi .itioii, \' hieli was at 
oiiee pronii'^ed on the u-ual condition^ : and .‘Jrdly, that (ioveni- 
ineiit would appoint a pr'nairtioii ol' iIj*' 1 >ii(‘ettn’>. At the time 
this re(|ui^iti(^n wa*- made, it was rul iide?!, in India, to iii>[)ire 
coiilidence, as affoidinL^ increased. r'Cenrily for t»;ood maiiaiic- 
ment ; and perhaps it was jiistiiied l)y the contrast hetw'cen 
llic ])ros])ciil> of the Bank ot‘ Bmijiul, an institution j)artly 
umler Goveimneiit Direction, and tin* failure ol so main merely 
jndvalc doiiit Slock imdcrtukiiiirs. Jhit, on [irim-iple, ;i;enerail\, 
the intcrliu’eiice ol the e\ci*iitivc (io\‘'rnment hi any way in 
the manai^emeiit of Banks or other joint stock <‘ommeieial 
institutions apjiears to us highly oi)ii‘Ctioiial)le ; its success, 
in tlic instance alluded to, is eertainly an excej^tion, and il‘ 
the eauses of it w'cre eiujuired into, it would pioltahly be huiiid 
to arise not fioin the supialor virtue cither ol‘ ilic local Go\erii- 
meiit, or of the officers apjioiiitcd by it, but from their 
responsibility to the Court of Directors, and tlic consequent 
consciousness that errors affecting the solvency, security or 
character of the institution, w^nild bring theinsehos under 
tlicir displeasure, and might become the subject of jiarliaiuen- 
tary investigation. On tlie oilier liaiid most of the failures 
alluded to, might, ^ve believe be shewm to have arisen from 
extremely dciective organization, the omission to lake ordinary 
legal security, and the consec[uent total irresponsibility of 
Committee-men, Directors, Secretaries, and all otlier persons 
participating in the mismanagement. W e should add, that Mr. 
Steplienson appears to have modified this requisition in a 
subsequent letter and received a satisfactory answer from 
Government. 

Besides being armed* with the important sanction contained in 
the correspondence just commented upon, Mr. Stephenson took 
with him, as appeared by subsequent publication, a considerable 
bulk of private correspondence, coiitaming statistical and othef 
preliminary information, and the opinions of merchants and ofher 
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priicticiil persony."^ Thus prepiired we cannot be surprized 
at the favorable reception wdiich he met with. We find liim a 
short time after his arrival in England, associated with leading 
capitalists and gcidleinen ol* distinguished talent in the City of 
Ijondon ; and such was the impression made on the Court of 
Directors that they deemed the subject of sufficient importance 
to require the concurrent attention of the Queen’s Grovcrnnicnt. 
This success, though only preliininiiry, is remarkable. The com- 
mon fate of voluntary projectors in their endeavours to obtain 
the attention of Covernincnt is, ibr days, weeks, months, years, 
to dance attendance in tlie lobbies of the office^ and at last fail 
to obtain a hearing. 

Mr. Stepliensoifs Company is called ^^The East Indian.” 
Its original prospectus i)ro])oscd to raiirc a capital of 4 iniilions for 
the purpose of commencing a grand trunk line, wdiich should 
run to Miizapore in the fii>t instance, but it announced an 
intention to incrcabe its ca[)ital Ibr the [nirposc of a further 
extension. 

A capital of four millions was a sufficiently i)old project, while 
the luK ant ages and practicability of Kailroads in India rested 
on the ojfmion of j)ri\ate Individuals. But in conse<jiience oi' 
the cmiiUeiiamjc since given liy Government, and its known 
desire to promote, tlie e-f:lbli^lllnent of grand trunk lines, this 
Company, conformably with its prospectus, has issued Shares for 
eight iniilions and has a re^co-vc of Sliares for tw'o Jiiillioiis more 
with the intention of e<tablidiing a Bailroad to Delhi. We arc 
informed tiiat ditlbreiit parts of the line will be eornmenced 
simultaneously. 

The inaguitude of the objects of this Company lias been 
used as a topic of vituperation. It is, “ greedy, grasping, 
over-reaching ; it aiTogates a monopoly.” Accusations of 
this kind are premature wdiile all the terms of contract between 
any conn>any and the public or Government are unsettled. 
If by monopoly is meant, security for a time against compe- 
tition, the accusation is a compliment. We cannot conceive 
any body of men so deficient in prudence, as to undertake, 
without it, the establishment of a railroad in India. Every 
company, wdiatevcr the length of its line, would regard that as 
an essential condition. And therefore those who so rail, must 
be regarded either as most unsafe tq advise, or as having 
some other object tlian the prevention, — probably the division — 


• Amongst thewc wc find the following respected and well known names, 

, Messrs Colvin, Aiiihlie, Cowie and Co. ; G Ashburner ; Gillanders. Arbutbnot and 
Co; W W Kettlexvell Lhhigstone, Syers and Co.; Allan, Dcffell and Co.; 
Cocjtcrell and Co. , Baboo MuttyUH Seal, Ac. Ac. 
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of monopoly,* Palpably, mere length or distance, or amount 
of capital, abstractedly and apart from other considerations, 
are not criteria by which to limit a Company’s field of opera- 
tions. If it would be a monopoly for one Company to run 
to Delhi, because a rival wishes it to stop at Mirzapore, it 
would equSlly be such for it to go to Mirzapore, if another 
rival wisned it to stop at liurdwan. What every prudent 
Company will desire is, a remunerative employment of its 
capital. With reference to this as a first principle it will 
contract or expand its view's : if a road to Burdwan which 
W'ould require only about one million, would probably not 
answer ; but a road to Mirzapore probably would, it is a good 
reason for not stopping at Burdwan, though to go to Mirzapore 
would require 4 millions: and if the probabiUty of remuneration 
would be increased by going on to D^lhi, tnis would be a good 
reason in the opinion of the friends of Indian Railways for 
its going to Delhi ; and this, as wre apprehend it, must be the very 
reason which actuates the Directors of the East Indian Railway 
Company. The reasoning is clear — tlie inference conclusive. If 
the average of expenditure can be extended over a distance 
embracing great varieties of soil, of levels, and of geological 
lieculiarities, — and if, as is usually the case, a proportion of toese 
varieties shall oifer facilities for the construction of the works, 
while other parts of the country demand a much increased 
outlay, there can be no question of the advantage of combining 
in one and the same operation the lighter and more economi- 
cally constructed portions with the heavier and more costly 
works, and thereby diminishing the mileage outlay. The 
financial benefit Avill be directly proportionate to the extent 
to which the principle, under reasonable regulations, is carried 
out. The expences of Direction, Law, Management, Engi- 
neering, &c. by being divided over a greater extent become 
lighter ; and the uniformity of rates and charges, and of regula- 
tions for the arrival and starting of trains, &o. are important 
advantages. At home, confusion and inconvenience are con- 
stantly occurring where different parts of continuous lines are 


*' The specious pretence of preventing monopoly is adverted to In the Report of 
tbe<Beki|t Committee : — 

■' Ne'V &BiUv4y Companies may, as is quite conceivable, be formed, and may eonne before 
Farliameat with the specious pronftse of combating monopoly^ and of carrying at lover 
rates the trafflo now corned at higher ones, and under these pretexts powers might be 
obtained in the proportion to the engsgements contracted before Fafttoment, and it 
notwithstanding, prove, when the Acts of Incorporation had been passed, that on the one 
hand there were no adequate means of enforcing the engi^emenU. fiul ■that the guamntees 
taken on the part of the public for their fulfilment were barren spwL vs.luelea5 ; but th^on, 
the other hand, the powers had been improperly used as elMettli insitraments of extoimte 
against the subsisting coiMsaies, to whom xnight he oilbredot^ar sHexnative of UktagL. 
thoit txaSlld or ol buying on opposlthm.*' 
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under separate and different managements ; and the e\ila would 
be <still. greater In this country. 

The Company which we have to notice is the Lrf^sat 
Western Railway Company of Bengal. Tlic first an^li^jA- 
inent of it to the public was made in London, 

India, it has been generally regarded, and truly 
in opposition to tlie East Indian : a eiuaiinstancc 
appear necessarily to involve eirlier its dissolution or 
finite po>tponemcut of its objects, if tbe Railway 
recunnnemls and the (Toverninent decides in 
Trunk the first instance. For several ' lines ^l^iiiring 

very la|pSpfemittaiiecs of cajiltal to this country to ll>^ 4 ii^i|der- 
taken at once we regard as most impolitic if not in]»fi^icab1e. 

The proposed capital of lliis C\)mpl|iy is four npl^ns: its 
line to go to Rajmjihal, with an extcni^n or bfancl|^'TOe .^eat 
commercial Town ot* l*at&i. Many ySSrsago a caji^allfrom Raj- 
mahal to Cak'litta was proposed by Forl)Cs^*Hn eminent 

engineer otliccir, who ascertained the and projected the 

details. Tin; (ion^tiaictioii of it was autliofized by the Ckmrt (>t 
Directors, but prevented by tlic Attghan*A^ar, Avhich exclusively 
occupied tlio attention of Government and exhausted the funds 
set a])art for the [mr|)os(‘. On the restoration however of peace 
after the Gwalior ('ampalgn, Lord Ellenborougli, as himself 
declared, sent to the Boui il of Control, a strong recommendation 
of the Canal, and |>n»ba!)ly it would have been commenced but 
the plan of the East Indian Railway Company appeared at this 
period. Tlic idea of a Railroad to Kajmahal was merely an 
accidental transition from the previous design of a canal, and 
Jed to the formation of the Great Western Railroad Company. 
In justice to this (’oinpany it must be admitted that it would 
accomplish all the objects of tlie canal. On the Eastern side 
of the Ganges from Patuar downwards and along tlie Bha- 
girathi, the country is a riclji,' albivial soil, the proprietors of 
which carry on the Indigo and Sugar, chiefly 

wdth Capital advgtnjped by:*" Banks and Merchants and 
Agents of Calcutta^^'^Tbc pTouuce is abundant and of great 
value, and much or mbsC ol* it is broi^ht down by native 
craft on the Ganges, Jellinghi and Bhagirathi, the navi* 
gatlon of wliich rivers is at all jfimes, from causes varying 
with the seasons, tedious and di^ult and often dangerous,— 
Tlie j^sa^ of (hirgo boats taj^Re&iveen twenty and thirty 
days from Kajmahal to Calcutta. losses are great, and 

the msurance as high as from EnglandL To supersede the rivei 
navigation, or take its place, is the Qlgect of the Great Wes- 
tern; and as it would be eminently useful to the Capitalists of 
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Calcutta, it is popular with them. Tliis point of view however 
is not a comprehensive one. It includes the consideration of 
comincrcijil traffic alone, ailcl has no reference to the wants of 
(irovernmciit, nor to tlie principles on which (irand Irunk 
lines are now constructed in England. The road vrould have 
the river parallel with part of its course, and in direct compe- 
tition with it. It would be the railroad versus the river: a 
struggle between two Giants, and the railn^ad might beat and 
the local commerce be materially benefitted : but this result 
would l)c accom[)lished at a 6acriti^^'; those mcasu»'e3 for the 
iuij)roveinent of the iia\igation, which policy and interest have 
long ago dictated and niodorn engineering science is prepared 
to carry out, woidd he fiu’dicr postponcil or finally prevented; 
and it would he jiujudii iiil to the siicc<*. s of tlic grand trunk 
hue, for Mhich tlie’ (iieat AVestern •Sciiciac is not adapted, 
besides, the objects of this (’om[)any may in a great degree he 
accomjdished by biaiiclics to the (Jraiid Trunk line, it that is 
first const ru cl cd. 

In thus stating objections to the Great A\ estern, we are 
actuated by no uulriciKlly feelings, (^ur chief aim i.-^ to weigh 
(‘aludy tlu‘ merits of the different rival, or^ apparently rival 
s(*lic'uie.''j in order, if pos'^iblc, to detonnine ^^hieh, on the whole, 
may be best calculated to ])romote the intorosls not of this or 
that class in particular, but tlie interests of India generally. The^ 
objections, as we concci\e, arise chiefly hy compari-oii. If 
there was no Ganges, or its navigation was not cajiable of 
improvement ; if only those wdio are interested in the rtch 
products of its valley needed railway conimimication ; if a great 
military highway to the Upper Provinces and a good base for 
a system of railways were not needed by the country and 
Government ; if no other and preferable line could be selected 
for these purposes, — ^the objections to the Great AVestern line 
^vould be insignificant. But there is a Ganges ; it is in the power 
of modern art and science, which has never been applied to it, 
to improve its navigation ; and a system of railways as a base for 
which it is not suited is needed, and British power can scarcely 
be deemed secure without improved communications witu 
Upper India : — Such arc the objections to the Great W estern. 

And this leads us to notice next the Northern and Eastern 
Railway Company, the lalt in the field, and a competitor for 
part of the Great Western line. All the objects, as app^rs 
to us, of the Northern and Eastern are, or may be, comprized 
in the larger views of the Great AVestem Compaq. 

At a distance by land of about 150 miles from Calculita, at oi| 
about a place called Bog wangolah, the Bhagirathi, a minorStreast^ 
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runs from the great Ganges, and uniting, at Nuddiya, with the 
Jellinghh another minor stream, constitutes the Hooghly, on 
the left bank of which Calcutta is situated : and this is the most 
direct river route for the traffic to and from the valley of the 
Ganges : but for 3 or 4 montlis in the year, owing to Its shal- 
lowness, the passage is slow and difficult, and all the Steamers, 
and much of the other traffic, have to proceed along the Ganges 
nearly to its embouchure at the Sea, and thence back or up 
the Hooghly to Calcutta, a circuit of nearly 500 miles. Nor 
is this all. When these streams arc full, and consequently 
navigable with ease downwards, the force of the currents makes 
it a very difficult passage upwards. Hence it appears, that 
the Northern and Eastern plants its railroad just at the jjoint 
where the defects of the navigation arc most severely felt^and 
their consequences begin* to be very aggravated. 

Such is the relation which this Company bears to the general 
commerce of Calcutta and to its rival the Great Western. 
It exhibits in its office on the common map of Bengal, two 
lines, one by a piece of black tape, purporting to represent 
the East Indian or ISIirzapore line, the other by red tape, its own, 
diverging at considerable angles from tlie proposed terminus of 
both, Calcutta. Doubtless it wishes not to appear in collision 
with the East Indian Hallway Company. But if, as is probable, 
the Kailway Commission recommends that the Grand Trunk 
line should go up the left bank of the Hooghly, the Northern 
and Eastern will have to undergo a modification ; for Govern- 
ment will scarcely sanction two parallel independent and con- 
tiguous Tines : and probably it will have to alter its plan as it 
respects its upper terminus, as the course of the river here- 
abouts js so uncertain that one year the Company might find 
itself, rails and godowns, in the bed of the river, another year 
some miles distant from the channel where the craft would have 
to unship their cargoes. 

A few lines will be sufficient to devote the Diamond Har- 
bour Railway Company. Diamond H^our, is a part of the 
river about half way between the ^andheads or Sea and 
Calcutta. Above it is the very" dangfjrbius shoal of the :JpneB 
and Mary, where many valuable dbips have been stranii^ and 
injured. To enable the shipping to avoid this peril, to 
stop short in a very- dangerous nyer«.navi§ation, is the object 
of this Company. It is only the lahger smpd and more valua- 
ble and less bulky caigoes and '&ose whi^.take steam and 
go insured, which probably will use the Bailroad. They will 
^ect a saving of about half per oent. in insurance, and per- 
haps one day’s steaming, but this is doobtfuL Probably ike 
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coat of conveyance by Railroad and the incidental charges of 
the merchant, will exceed this saving. A Railroad to Graves- 
end, without the advantage of any considerable number of 
passengers, and with the interests of the Catherine Dock and 
otlicr Docks opposed to it, would present to our English readers 
a fair comparison to the Diamond Harbour Railroad. 

Having suggested objections to most of the proposed lines, 
we will shortly state our views with regard to a system of 
railways. The first great want is, of a Grand Trunk line froip 
the seat of the Supreme Government to the North-west frontier, 
or as near it as may be. Next in importance to this, is the esta- 
blishment of a similar communication with Bombay. Th^ 
second great line therefore should run from tlic Grand Trunk, 
to that presidency. Witli these tAvo roacls,*iu fewer days than 
it now takes months, all the icsourc(^ of Government can be 
thrown on citlier extremity of British India, and on every 
point Avlicre our power and ascendancy can possibly be placed 
in difficulty. These are tlic roads wdiich appear to us first to 
be demanded, by every consideration of iirudencc and policj^ 
They Avould proAude better than an increase of the army to 
almost any amount for the security of the empire. Nor 'Rrc 
their uses merely military. One w ill run through the untrod- 
den valley of the Narbudda and open the markets of Calcutta 
and Bombay to its mineral Avcalth and agricultural capabilities. 
Both will serve to devclope the resources of Upper and Central 
India.^ As they approach completion, a vast deal of valuable 
experience will be gained, and science and capital may with 
increased confidence plan an extension, by means of main lines or 
branches, having reference to the wants of particular localities. 
We can conceive branches to the Calcutta and Mirzapore, 
before it reaches its upper terminus which would answer all the 
purposes proposed at present by two or three Companies, and quite 
sure we are, that such gradual extensions will effect the objects in 
view with much greater economy than a headlong race between 
haff a dozen contemporary and rival Companies. We are 
chiefly solicitous that British capital should not be employed 
WMtefully. Festina lente. On; but slow at first: the work 
will all be done, but millions may be saved, to be employed 
in other Indian investments, if it proceeds progressively. ^ 

These principles are Jn accordance with the views of the 
Select Committee — 


The committee entertain very strongly the opinion that in the tonre 
proceedings of parliament. Radway Schemes ought not to bo regm ded as 
merely projects of local improvement, hut that each new lino should be 
viewed as a member of a great system of communication, binding togetlAr 
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the various districts of the country with a closeness and intimacy and rela- 
tion in many respects heretofore unknown 

So long as Itaihvays were considered to be of problematical benefit, and 
were in general subject to extensive oj)]>osifton on the pait of the owners 
and occupiers of land, and of the inhabitants of the districts winch they 
traversed, there may have been reasons for insuring a very full, and in 
some points of view, a disproportionately full representation to local inter- 
ests, winch, ncveitheless must be admitted to operate with somewhat 
diminished iorce at a period when the jircdonnnant sentiment of all classes 
appears to have altered into one of anxiety to obtain the advantages afforded 
by the immediate jiroximity of Railways. " 

On tlie other hand, the considerations which tend to attach to Rail- 
ways, a national rather than a local chairicter, gain weight fioin year to yeai, 
as those undertakings aie progressively consolidated among tlnuTiselves, as 
the points of contact among them aie multijdied, and as those which were 
at first isolated in comparison, are thus bi ought into relation with 
extended ranges of traffic, and popukaion.” 


gradually 


Before we conclude this* port of our notice, we will offer a 
few brief remarks in reference 1o tlic jirineiples of railway 
inanajgcincnt. We rej^ard it as a principle uni vcrc^ally applicable 
to all proprietory institutions, that those Avbo su])ply the 
capital should have either the management or an effectual voice 
in the management ; and this principle has generally been acted 
upon. Even Indian ("omjianics scarcely present an exception. 
The affairs of the East India Company itself, when it was 
merely a commercial body, were exclusively managed hy the 
Directors in hmglarid. The Oriental and Peninsular Steam 
Company, one of the most successful concerns connected with 
India, manages the Indian branch of its great business hy means 
of an a^ent selected on the ground of personal confidence in him, 
and he is strictly governed by the orders or instructions of Direc- 
tors in England. Nine-tenths of the capital of the proposed 
railways will at no distant period belong to jiersons in England. 
Only one company has at present allotted its shares, and we 
believe half those which were reserved for India are already 
gone to England. The high rate of interest liere, and the low 
rate in England, make this the uni&jun tendency of all perma- 
nent investments. Hence, the direction or government, of 
these companies, should be, as we conceive, in England; and the 
local managers, committeemen, or by whatever name they are 
called, should be mere agents. Whatever powers strict or dis- 
cretionary they have, should be delegated and not original; and 
for the exercise of them, they shoula be both accountable and 
responsible. Of course they should be pwd for their services, 
and at a rate which would make the apmjtitinents worth having 
4ind keeping. On other premises than umsabove Mr. Stephenson 
®^ports the same opinionfl, Refexvkig' to the local experienee 
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of Calcutta he strenuously maintains tlie necessity of vesting 
the management of Kail way Companies in Directors in Eng- 
land. In one of the Com}>anlcs* whose schefne is before 
us, tlicre seems to be a departure from these princiides. If we 
WHire asked our opinion beforehand, we should say that a 
])ompous array of rresldents, vice Presidents, Chairmen, 
Princes and Kajalis, would inspire our distru^t, as utterly 
alien to the principle of responsible and economieal manage- 
ment. Ill the C'oinjuiny to whi(di we refer, llui Calcutta lioard 
is more numerous than the London ; is evidently meant to have 
original powers ; and not to be accountable. It would be im- 
possible to prescribe to such a list tho duty of agents or hcrvants. 
It consists of a singular niixtiuc oi‘ natives, la,wyers and mer- 
ehants. Perhajis the variety is supposed tt; realize the princi- 
])le of representation. \\ <* Lliink it dges no‘, but the principle 
itself is ijiaj)])lieubU‘. Nhu’ is it such a selection as would 
be madii by any jirndent i>ersoji or body (»f persons, having 
j>D)prictory iuterc-t.*', and carings only lor the profit to be 
derived from the intended oj)erations. AVilh the most perfect 
respect we say it — that Pj'iu(‘eh and Kajalis arc mere cyphers in 
a Direction. It is no disi)aragoinent of them to say, that one 
good hanian, who is also an honest and respectable man, \vould 
be worth dozens of tluan. As for the lawyers, — to be directors 
of banks and trading companies is not within their proper pro- 
vince; nor in England are they ever seen in such a situation. 
They Jiavc a monopoly of their own proper function : and it is 
of a high and honoi able nature, and might well satisly the pride 
and ambition of the most high-minded men. Kut the great 
objection, in a j>ul)lic point of view, is, that they lose their 
proper utility, and unfit llieinselvcs for the service which Society 
needs from tlietii, by taking part in trading associations. A cha- 
racter, — such at least as they ouglil alone to value, — for skill and 
judgment in commerce they cannot acquire, but they may 
lose the noble characteristics which all over the world ought to 
be, and in England are their just distinction. 

The subject of management includes tlie question, how far 
it should be subjected to interference on the part of Govern- 
ment. AVc have hinted, in another part of this article, our opi- 
nion that the management of trading Companies does not be- 
long to the Executive Government, This also was the opinion 
of the Select Committee of the House, Its Report says : — 

f The Committee entered upon their inquiries with a strong prepoasessioa 
against any general interference by the Government in the management and 

* The Northern and Eastern. ' { 

t Fifth Report of Select Conunittce on Railwaysi p» vii,i 
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working of Railways, and they have not seen cause to alter their first impres- 
siojie upon that suoject. But with regard to Railway legislation, they are 
xonvinced that it is alike clear from reasoning and from experience, that it 
, should henceforward be subjected to an habitual and effective supervision 
on the part of the Government.” 

We are not aware of any circumstances which require Indian 
Railways to be an exception. The only rational pretence for 
it which we can conceive would be that it is necessary for 
the protection of its own or the public interests. Such a 
necessity appears to us not to exist, nor to be capable of being 
colourably 2 )roved by any argument. As to its own interest, 
first, we should say, let it ascertain what are its pro 2 )cr inter- 
ests in any i)roposed railway : define and declare them : let such 
as cannot be sufficiently protected by contract, be protected by 
legislative enactment; make a law for their establishment ,\ind at 
the same time a judicial tribunal which will 2 )rotect the rights 
given to it by the legislature, as well as those of all other ^ler- 
sons. This is essental. The least possible meddling, or no 
meddling at all, on the part of Government, may then be safely 
assumed as a leading princiidc. Government may have, without 
violating these princqfics, and it has, a special commission to 
assist it in i?Allway legislation. It may ap 2 >oint a police to 
prevent accidents, to jjrosccute and punish negligence : but let 
it not go into the railway office, as it mto the Rank 

parlour, to control the details of the Company’s operationsu 

We qfSsume that the advantages of Grand Trunk lines are 
such, as, on general princii)lcs, to entitle them to priority of 
construction, and put all others for a time comparatively into 
the shade. Still we may remark that great caution ^frill be 
necessary on the part of the legislature , and Government. In 
the schemes before the public we cain detect haste, and all the 
errors usually in the train of an eoieited spirit of speculation. 
The general railway act of Parliament limits deposits until final 
registration to 10^. per cent, or 10«. upon a £100 share. 
Accordingly we find the deposit of the East Indian Railway 
Company 5 shillings. But in the headlong haste with which 
several have followed thrir leader, this regulation has been 
overlooked or disrcgttde^ : there are shares of £40 upon 
wWch 5 shillings is j^^d for; others of £20 on which 7 
shillings and 4 shillirigEi are c^ed £or ; and one is advertised 
to receive £2-10s.,— on its £^ shares. The same diversity 
a|^e^3 in the amount of their cajpitaL Some of them alfo 
combine other objects with the proper bi^iness of a Rail- 
way Company. One intimates an inteo^on to have its 
own steamers, if those existing arc insuffii^nt to bring to it 
the traffic of the Ganges. Hus k a scheme for knocking dbwn 
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railway profits, by embarking in a different kind of tradeiMLicli 
yields no profit ; for it is quite certain that the steam conffinies 
will take all the traffic which they can bring at a profit. Arother 
would require (we should say) the erection of a new town, but 
certainly extensive establishments of public and private ware- 
houses, custom-houses, and all that appertains to a landing 
port, before it could safely enter upon its proper business of 
carriers. It would have to make a new Calcutta without the 
advantage of a Fort and battery to protect it It would be the 
largest warehouseman in the world, unless the Calcutta mer- 
chants chose to take up at its terminus this branch of business. 
To supply one want in an improved manner, it would create a 
hundred other wants, which it would leave other persons to 
supply, and it would produce all sorts of disturbance in existing 
interests. We refer to such projects as the railway to Diamond 
Harbour. Per se, perhaps, it might answer ; but if it would also 
require new Custom-houses, oblige tlie merchants to have double 
establishment^ render valueless a large amount of existing 
property in Cadctitta, and require a large amount of capital to 
be embarked afresh in another locality, wc should distrust the 
scheme, and certainly its merits ought to be considered in con- 
nection with all such circumstances. — We say then existing 
schemes, sanctioned even by respectable names, exhibit the 
strongest grounds for caution on the part of the legislature and 
Government both iu India and England. 

The cause of Indian railroads has a great advantage in tlie 
quantity of discussion which has lately taken place in England 
on subjects of railroad legislation. But wc must add, that wc 
have much doubt about some important principles which appear 
to be considered as settled : such, for example, as limiting the 
amount of profit or dividends. This is certainly an interference 
with the reward and distribution of capital. Its tendency and 
effect, we believe, will be to discourage railroad undertak:inga. 
Are large profits in a few cases a sufficient evil, or are they an 
evil at all, to require a departure from the general principle of 
non-interference ? Their excess only accelerates the accumula- 
tions of a few individuals : but these become a fresh capital, 
which soon finds its way into other investments. That railroad 
travelling, in lines producing the highest profits, is cheaper than 
all other modes of travelling is proved by the vastly greater 
number of persons who avail themselves of it. We have heiid 
of lO, 12^ and IS per cent, proposed as the limit in Iiu^an 
roods. Reserving our exceptions to the principle, we will aik:," 
by what criterion is the amount to be limited P By liiie En g l ish 

os * 
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or I^an value of money ? The Bank interest at present is 10 per 
ceni^n loans of short date, where the loan Is secured in the 
sur^ manner, i. e. by deposit of Govenment paper. The Bazar 
rates are higher., ,^.This then is the market value, the fair, the true 
^ojue of money : 15 per cent, would not, in our opinion, be too 
" 1 ) 1 ^ with reference to this criterion, considering the charge 
tfjf^emittances and the great losses always arising upon in- 
v^^ipnents not under the eye of the proprietor. Capt. Laws cives 
curious evidence respecting the motives of the railway 
speculator. Capt. Laws describes him as a real capitalist, who 
puts his money into a railroad, to make his 10 per cent, and 
who sells, when he can do that, and tlien makes a new invest- 
ment of his money. But it is obvious, liis inducement wdll be 
gone, if the highest rate of profit allowed is little abo^v'C the 
ordinary value of* money. We must observe, however, that 
the limitation of profits Ifu Englisli railroads appears to have 
reference to another principle, whi(*h can hardly be applied to 
India, viz., that Government shall have an optioqJo purchase, at 
the end of a certain term of years, all future railroads. Keep- 
ing down the profits, appears to be an arbitrary mode of keeping 
down the value of the commodity for the sake of the intended 
purchaser, because the price is to be fixed with reference to a 
certain average of profits. Moreover, these transfers to Go- 
vernment, or purchases by Government, have the further 
object in view of ojicning railroads to the public at rates which 
^hall yield no profit. Tliis may be England, but it is not 
India If the Indian Government acquires railroads oe^ its 
own account, it will only regard them as a valuable modie of 
occupying land, and as a source of revenue. Which then will 
be on the very principles of the recent English policy ? — 
for the public to be served by a Government whose object is 
revenue? or by a company of capitalists, whose object ^is 
to inorease their business and make fair interest for their 
money ? 

Another principle, as we have infipated, which has had the 
high sanction of a select committee of the House of Commons^ 
is, that Future Railways should be pemkied only on terms for 
transferring them by purchase eventiially to Government. The 
period proposed for this transfer to take place is^ 10 or 15 years 
from the time of completion. The ci^ttoittee referred to came 
to the following resolution on this priAciple^ — 

That if, at the end of a term of years to be fticedi' the annual 
profits upon the paid up share capital of any me of railway aball ^ 
equal to a per centage to be fixed, or so soon after expiration ef the said 
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term as the said per centage shall have been reached, it shall be in the option 
of the Government either, first, to purchase the line at the rate of a number 
of years’ purchase to be fixed, of such divisible profits ; or, secondly, to revise 
the fares and charges on the line^ in such manner as shall, in the judgment of 
the Government, be calculated to reduce the said divisible profits, assuming 
always the same quantity and kinds of annual traffic to continue, to the said 
per centage ; but with a guarantee, on the part of the Government, to subsist, 
while such scale of fares and charges shall be in force, to make up the divi- 
sible profits to the said per centage } ” 

“ The term of years to be fifteen, to date from the next following Ist of 
January after the passing of the Act for the construction of the railway,” 

No railway, that we are aware of, has yet been subjected to 
this condition for a purchase. We think it has not yet undergone 
sufficient consideration or di.'icussion. It Is asserted that it is a 
popular condition. We doubt it. It certainly has the sanction 
of persons of great cxporlcnr.e in the management of raihvays, 
apparently because the railways with \#hioh they have been con- 
nected have been managed in an illiberal manner as it respects 
the public. Its object in one point of view is certainly bene- 
ficent ; — to minimize the expense of railway-travelling, by 
charging, as under the new Ifost Office system, rates merely 
sufficient to defray cost of carriage and cxjiences of establish- 
ments. In the same way, it would be very beneficent to make 
alms-houses of noblemen’s mansions. Hut then with such a 
policy should we have had either alms-houses or mansions? 
Should wc have had those accumulations of cai)ital which have 
brought to the poor man of the jirescnt day security and com- 
forts unknown to the rich man of former days ? Be this as it 
may, where is the application of the principle to stop ? If 
a railroad, why sliould not also turnpike roads and canals, 
bridges and ferries be transferred to Government, There 
are other ways besides purchase, by which at all events the 
essential object may be attained, though not in so short a time, 
and without a transfer to Government, as, for example, by crea- 
tion of a sinking fund, by the gradual distribution of which, Bie 
railway capital might be returned to the proprietors, until at 
last the Company became mere managers and Trustees for such 
uses and on such terms as might eventually be declared by 
the wisdom of Parliament. If the principle laid down by the 
Comnuttee had been established when the Liverpool and Mw- 
cheater line was constructed. Government would have some 
hundred millions now to^ raise for the purchase of railroads. 

this shews the narrowness and injustice of the policy 
umn ; — Gfovemment is to take only sudi as are 
profitabie» and the private capitalist is no hmger to have the 
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power of hedging. If such a condition had been originally 
established, would the public have had the advantage of one 
half of the existing railroads? And is it yet desirable to 
piit such a check on their extension in England and the colonies, 
while foreign states are offering so many invitations to British 
Capital, with promises of high profits. 

ihere is something in the past history, and present habits and 
constitution of our Indian government which tends to unfit it 
for the exercise of powers not necessary for society or for its own 
strength as a government. Far be it from us invidiously to 
contrast, especially at the present time, the Queen’s and Indian 
Governments, — ^but we cannot shut our eyes to simple facts. 
The great distance, perhaps involuntary, at which the latter 
appears to lag behind, the slow pace, perhaps unavoidable, at 
which it proceeds when it moves at all, in the march of im- 
provement and in adapting itself to new circumstances, — we 
may add the difficulty of getting a fair hearing from it, — ought 
not t9 be lost sight of, when great objects and interests are for 
the first time about to be intrusted to it. Who or what, it has 
been asked, in reference to this subject, is the Indian Govern- 
ment? The simple truth is, it has too much on its hands 
already, as may be proved in various ways : by what it does 
and by the manner of doing it : by what it omits to do, and by 
a reference to the number and magnitude of its duties, and the 
number of persons it is composed of. Bengal, for instance, is 
governed generally by a Deputy-Governor of advanced age, and 
by a secretary — always, we admit, a very able person, — ^^vho of 
necessity is selected for his qualifications in all sorts of Indian 
acquirement and for general talent. Such is the Government 
of Bengal, with its host of functionaries who need its supervi- 
sion aftid control, (duties most painful and burdensome) and 
forty millions of people. And as for the Supreme Govern- 
ment, — when all its p^s and powers are combined, — it only 
consists of five elderly gentlemen, usually selected, it must be 
owned, for their useful and often distinguished services, alike in 
the (Jivil and Military departments. But, firom the very cir*> 
cumstance that their experience and habits of business are 
almost altogether of an Indian and non-c&mmmtiBi character, it 
can scarcely be expected that their pradallal knowledge and 
ener^es should prove commensurate with life vait and peculiar 
requisitions of such novel and gigantic a^eflaikings as our 
mMem Railways. We hope, mereforej to see the 

Herculean charge of Railway managena^Ut imposed on our 
already over-buidened Inffian govetimieid;i; 
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We have yet to offer a few remarks on the advantages to be 
derived from the establishment of railroads in India. To esti- 
mate their value and importance aright, regard must be had to 
the peculiar state of the couhtry. Of the difficulties of the navi- 
gation of the Ganges and minor rivers we have already spoken. 
Much, if not most, of the merchandise to and from Uie Upper 
Provinces is taken by water; the saving of time which the rml- 
road would effect would multiply the merchants’ capital and be 
a saving of money. Where it takes three months now, it will 
take only as many days, to bring distant consignments to market, 
and the same capital, consequently, which, at present, can be 
returned only three or four times a year, may be returned pro- 
bably twenty. A railroad will operate in the same manner in 
encreasing the effective strength of the army by saving the 
time employed in marches. In the annifal relief, infantry 
regiments are often moved from one ehd of India to the other, 
at an averge number of ten miles and a half per day, halting six 
days in the month, so that it takes about six weeks to move 
from this Presidency to Benares. Hence arises the necessity 
of the concentration at all times of a large force in the neigh- 
bourhood of an enemy. There are not the means existing of 
concentrating troops on a sudden emergency. This was strik- 
ingly exemplified in various ways on occasion of the recent war 
on the north-Avest frontier. When it broke out, all officers, 
whose regiments were in the field, were ordered to join the 
army. About one hundred, wc believe, in the different ser- 
vices, — Engineers, Artillery, Infantry and Medical, required to 
go from this Presidency. They were sent at the public 
expence, and with the greatest despatch. Hoav many do our 
refers suppose the Post Master General was able to send 
daily ? Three ! — and as the journey took sixteen days travelling 
night and day, few arrived before the war was over. Even this 
could not have been accomplished at any other period of the 
year. 

Under the order, now countermanded, for the establishment 
of depots, the Regiments stationed in the presidency division 
were ordered to supply about 600 men to the dep6t, intended 
to be formed at Benares. The utmost despatch was desired by 
Gt>v&mment; bullock hackeries, the only kind of carriage ever 
available here, were put in requisition in the usual manner : but 
thegarriw&ns had takeft ala^ at the rumour, industrioualy 
and perhaps maliciously circulated, that they were to to to the 
seat of war. They were consequently obtained with mfficulty. 
Many ran away, and fnun these causes several days were lost 
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.before the inarch could commence, and a halt of some days more 
became necessary at the end of the first day’s journey. Is this 
a predicament proper for the Government to be placed in, 
within a few miles of a great politiciil and commercial capital ? 
Is if just to the great interests involved in the stability of 
British power, that the movement of troops should depend on 
native opinion, or on the caprice of the drivers or owners of 
bullock hackeries ? 

The chief magazine for the 8uj)ply of military stores for 
the forces employed in the Lower and Upper provinces is 
and must be at Fort William for a century to come. No 
where else can the vast munitions of war required on occasion 
of hostilities be safely deposited. Their safety is Itself a cause 
of strength, in the impression which the knowledge of il makes 
on the natives of India. But their use depends on their trans- 
port, which though more 'easily accompllslied by water, than the 
transport of troops, could be effected with incomparably superior 
advantages by a railroad. The magazines of Allaliabad, Cawn- 
j>ore, Agra, and Delhi, from wdiich a groat part of the Bengal 
a.rmy is supplied, receive all their stores from Calcutta : those 
of Ajmir, Ferozepore, and Saugor, are also chiefly supplied 
from this presidency. 

Not only is transport by railroad the quickest, but if the 
saving of time is taken into account, it is tlic cheapest mode of 
conveying troops. 

Sir James Willoughby Gordon, Quarter-Master-General, 
was examined on this point, and gave his evidence as follows: — 

1994 . — ^Then in consequence of the saving of time which is effected, 
the total cost of the transport of troops is actually' less to Government 
than their expenses upon the road, when they * go on foot. Exactly ; |>er- 
haps the better way would he to state one case, which is as good as a 
thousand. We will take the distance from London to Birmingham ; the 
expense in marching for one man, being nine marches and one halt, is 
10a. lOd. ; by railroad, he would cost 10a. 7d. ; therefore, in that distance, 
there is a saving of 3d. for each man. 

“ 1995 .— LonZ O. Somerset You are now speaking of cavalry ? No,, 
infantry ; cavalry I have moved by railroad under particular circumstances,, 
which, if necessary, I will state; but, so^iar as regards expense, thehors» 
marching costs nothing ; he eats the saniie as he does in the barrack stable ; 
but when a soldier marches, he costs the public in addition Is, id, a day, 
of which lod. goes to the publican and 3d. ta himself. l%en, I should «ay, 
that this mode of railway conveyance has enabled the army (comparatively 
to the demands made upon it, a very smdi ofte,) to do the work of ‘S very 
toge one ; you send a battahoo of 1,000 ^men from London to Manchester 
in nine hours ; that same battalion mah^fig, would take 17 days, and they 
arrive at the end of nine Uojmjust as fre^, dr neatly so, as when they started. 
By moving the troops to and fro by that mode of conveyance, yon do Uiost 
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important service to the public, so much so that without that conveyance, 
you could not have done one-tenth part of the work that it was require/] 
of the troops to do, and necessarily to do, in the year 154*2. 

'*1996. — In the case you have; mentioned, for the sake of example, of 
the conveyance of so many soldiers from London to Birminjrhain, it is 
obvious, is it not, that besides the small difference between IU5. lod. and 
IOa* 7d, the soldier was available for nine day’s service in the case which 
he spent in travelling in the other ? Yes. 

1997. — And over and above that, there is the power of concentration at 
particular points, the importance of which can liardly be estimated ? Yes ; 
it facilitates military operations to an extent beyond my power to describe 
to the Committee.” 

The advantages here pointed out would equally re^^ult from 
the establishment of a grand trunk Railroad in India, but their 
importance would be vastly greater. 

Railroad travelling is also the safest in goniparison with all 
otlier modes of travelling. The same witness said on tliis part 
of the subject — 

For the last two years, ending December 3l8t, I have moved by rail- 
road 130,174 persons, and of those persons a very large number were 
women and children, and they were moved without any rfqwrted accident 
whatever, which is a degree of security I do not think attached to any other 
mode of conveyance that has come under my oliservation, neither by canal, 
nor by sea, nor by waggon, nor by coach. Perhaps the committee might 
like to have that in detail, it is a very short paper, and 1 have therefore 
brought it. — Tlie witness delivered in the same, which is as follows ; — 

Summary of the officers, men, women, and children, conveyed by rail- 
way in Great Britain, in the years ending the 31st December 1842 and Slst 
December 1843, respectively.” 


Period. 

Officers. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

Horses. 

June 30, 1842 

785 

28,329 

1,884 

2,073 


Dec. 31, „ 

966 

33,683 

1,327 

1,300 

113 

Total for 1842 .... 

1,751 

62,012 

3,211 

3,373 

113 

June 30, 1843 

597 

22,869 

1,178 



Det. 31. 

905 

30,012 

1,316 



Total for 1843 .... 

1,502 

52,911 

2,494 

2,920 

•• 

General Total 1842 & 1843 

J,253 

114,923 

5.708 

6,293 

113 


Total IndividualSi L30,l74, 

Horae QuardSf 27th Feby,, 1544. 
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The milita^ uses are not the only advantages whioli Govern- 
ment would directly derive from the establishment of railroads. 
Their immediate effect will be to connect the most distant 
parts \v:ith the seats of capital and the emporiums of commerce. 
In parts where the permanent settlement has been established 
the revenue will be more easily collected; in other parts, the 
land will be at an improved rent as it will necessarily be 
improved in value. A railroad in this point of view will be a 
more valuable acquisition than Sindli or the ceded Sikh pro- 
vinces. We believe it impossible to form too high an estimate 
of the manner in wliich it would dcvclope the agricultural 
capabilities of the country. 

In the Report on the Ganges Canal, which was intended 
to run from Hardwar to Allaliabad, we find a contrast drawn 
between the evils which the canal would mitigate or prevent, — 
such as famine, — and the malaria which it produced, occasion- 
ing sickness and disease in the . contiguous population. No 
malaria attends a railroad : it pretends not indeed to prevent a 
failure of crops, but it does better, facilitates commerce, multi- 
plies the power of capital,' and pours a supply wherever there 
is a demand, and enables charity to perform its objects and 
mission. 

Besides these advantages, others of an occasional kind and 
of great importance would follow the cstablisliment of the 
grand trunk railways which we have suggested. For instance, 
it would become practicable for Government to communicate 
officially with any of its absent members, either at the Hills or on 
the frontier. The Electric Telegraph, we observe, is promised 
in the prospectus of the East Indian Railway Company. By 
means of this the Governor-General will be able to resort 
to the Council for advice in the exercise of the monocracy 
with which he is usually invested when he leaves the' pre- 
sidency. Political or military intelligence, coming from the 
frontier, would, during the S. W. monsoon, reach England one 
whole month sooner. Members of Council will not necessarily 
have their functions totally suspended when they are un- 
avoidably absent from the proper scene of their duties. We 
touch these points as hints which, on a foture and more conve- 
nient occasion, we may amplify* They will we hope serve the 
railway cause, and aid in procuring from Government an 
immediate sanction to the grand tronE lines already proiected, 
as well as its sanction successively to aB other lines wm^ may 
hold out a reasonable prospect of remunetation to the capitalist 
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and of benefit to the public. And let us say, in parting, 
that, for the service -whicli they will render, Government ought 
to pay liberally. The capitalist seeks and ought to have liberal 
interest for hie money, and the Government, which has refused 
a guarantee of interest, should make up its mind to be a liberal 
and good customer. 

Here, for the present, avc must j)aii!?'e. Our remarks may 
bo regarded as altogether of a preliminary character. Our 
great object being tlie general good of India, we have endea- 
voured to express ourselves with fairness and impartiality 
towards all the parties concerned. Happy shall wo be if our 
suggestions or pleadings shall ?*erve to accelerate* and ultimately 
realize the execution of a well-regulated system of Railways. 
In such a cunsnmmation, individuals and public bodies — the 
representatives of the most diverse vjews, objects, and interests 
— arc deeply eonoorned. Philanthropists of every name are 
concerned in it. — Its tendency would be to save the time and 
strength of devoted labourers in visiting different and widely 
distant spheres of usefulness — more speedily and economically 
to concentrate the material means and instrumentalities of 
iiii proven! cut in favourable localities — and more rai)idly and 
successfully to uiulliply those radiating points whence the light 
of Science and Art and true Religion may emanate all around. 
The (Toverninent of India is concerned in it. — Tlie facilities 
whicli it ^\ould present for the cpiick transmission of official 
notifications, living agencies and the varied appliaiicrs alike 
of seasonable encourgement and salutar\ restraint, Avould bring 
every city and ])rovince within the almost immediate superin- 
tendence and control of the Su})reme authorities — confer on 
every district the benefits of a virtually united and ubiquitous 
(council — crush plots and conspiracies in the very first threaten- 
ings of insurrectionary out-break — and secure all the advan- 
tages without any of the expense of an additional standing 
army, double or treble the amount of the present. The natives 
of India are concerned in it. — The undoubted effect would 
be, in a constantly augmenting ratio, to unfold the unknown 
mineral resources of their world-famed land — vastly to 
enhance in value the products of its prolific soil — widely 
and cheaply to diffuse the objects of personal comfort and refined 
social enjoyment — and annually to save the lives of thou- 
sands that must otherwise perish from the hazards, the fatigues, 
and the exposures of the present rude and semi-barbarous 
modes of travelling. The merchants of England, and of every 
realm within the empire of civilization, are concerned in it.-^- 
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The mighty impulse which it would impart to the develojicmcnt 
of the exhaustless treasures of so highly favoured a region and 
to the awakening energies of‘ so multitudinous a people, 
could not fail to make itself felt on the shores of the Baltic 
and Mediterranean, in tlie mines of Cornwall Jind the Back- 
woods of America, in the dockyards and harbours alike of the 
Atlantic and Pacific, and in every vseat of manufacturing indus- 
try throughout the commercial world. The honour, the dignity 
and tJjc glory of Imperial Britain are concerned in it. — Tlie 
complete permeation of these ‘‘eliines of the Sun ’ by a inagni- 
ticent system of Railway coiujiumicatiou would present a 
series of public monuments vastly surj>assing, in real grandeur, 
the aqueducts of Rome, the* ]>yramids(>f Egy})t, the great wall 
of Cdiina, the tcmp}es, palaces and mausoleums of the great 
^loguls — monuments, not^ merely of intolligcnc'c and jH)wer 
but of utility and boncficonee, Avhich a\ou1(1 i'or e\er Avii>e away 
the fiercely indignant repr(.>ach, that, “were we to be driven 
out of India this day, notliing would remain to toll that it had 
been possessed, during the inglorious period of our d(nninion, 
by any thinir better than the oiiranir-outanir or the tiner.” 
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An Atlas of Anatomical 'Plates of the Ilvmati liody^ accom- 
panied with descriptions tti Hind ustaiiL Pj/ Fred, J. Monaty 

M, Z>., Fellow of the Royal Colleye of Surycons of England — 
Assistant SurgeoHy Bengal Army — Member of and Secretary 
tOy the Council of Education of Bengal — Professor of Materia 
Medica and Medical Jurisprudence in the Bengal Medical 
College^ (!^c. 8fc. Assisted by Munshi JNussir-ud-in Ahmud, 

late of the Calcutta Mudrissa, Th^ Drawings on Stone by C. 
Granty Esq, — Bishop\s Collegf: Prc.'ss, 18:16. 

This is the first part of ^vhat we cannot helf» pronouncing a really 
great and superb w oik. Kverv thing about it of a superior cast; 
and we know not whicli to admire most — tfce design or the execution. 

The object or design of the work is in the highest degree coraraend- 
able. It has been nndertaken chieliy for the benefit of the military 
class attached to the Medical College. The want of class books, in 
their own vernacular languat^e. for the pupils of this class, was found 
considerably to impair the efficiency of the department to which they 
belonged. This deficiency was pointed out, with his wonted watch- 
fulness, by l)i . Mouat to the Council of Kducatiuii ; and the Council, 
with Its xYonted liberality, rospoudctl to the call A version of Spils- 
buiy's translation of the London Phannacopaua, ])repaied by Di 
Mouat hirn-^elf, was adopted by Uio Council, ordered by Government 
to be printed, and ha.^ recently been published. ♦ It would appear, that, 
— besides the translation of the London Phai macopieia, and an Aiabir 
Aersion of Hooper’s Anatomist’s Vade Mccuin, together with a Ilengali 
Aeraion of a Manual of Anatomy by Mr. F. Cary, — the only vernacular 
Avorks upon European medicine extant are, “ tlie imperfect and meagre 
monographs of Tytler and Breton, Avliich are out of print, and not 
Avorth the expense of republishing,” as they are chiefly in the Nagri 
character, and exceedingly limited in the amount of information 
contained in them. In these circumstances Dr. Mouat reported as 
follows : — 

For this purpose the most concise, intelligible, and at the same time 
approved authorities should be selected; all scientific names and terms 
rendered at once into Hindustani, and no Arabic or Sanskrit synonymes 
employed, which are equally unintelligible at first to the pupils, quite as 
difficult to recollect, and much more limited in their application, whereas 
the terms used in European works are universally intelligible and expressive 
of difierences and particularities, not specified in any Oriental language. 

The works should comprise a manual of Anatomy and Physiology, one of 
Surgery, one of Practice of Medicine, incluffing Midwifery, and one of 
Materia Medica, with such an outline of Chemistry as may be deemed neces- 
sary for eaqplainuig all pharmaceutical processes. 

As the eamet information required for each of these subjects is not eou- 
tained in any single European work, it would be necessary for the editor 
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to borrow the deficiency from some other treatise of authority upon the 
subject : as for instance, the translation of such works as the Dublin 
Dissector,” or " Wilson's Anatomist's Vade-Mecum,” both good authorities, 
■would afford only the anatomy ; whereas the jihysiology might be condensed 
from any of the approved treatises now used as class-books, omitting all 
theories, speculations, and voluminous details, and introducing in a simple 
and concise form, as much as may be required to understand the functions 
and uses of every organ and structure of the body. 

The translations should be effected under the superintendence of one or 
more medical officers, sufficiently acquainted with the vernacular language to 
determine that they had been correctly rendered, and to assist the translators 
in every passage or phrase, that was difficult or impossible to render liter- 
ally/f 

Since the foregoing plan was originally proposed, airangemeiits for 
translating I he text books refen ed to hti\e been completed. Di. 
Sprenger, principal of the Delhi College, }ia«? undertaken the pit?para- 
lion of the Manuals of Medicine and Surgeiy. Lieut. Col. Wilcox, 
Supeiintendent of the Kingc of Oude's Ob<5cnatoiy at Lucknow, is 
now engaged in translating Dr. W. Gregory s Outlines of Chemistry. 
And the remaining manual, that of Anatomy and Physiology, has 
fallen to the sliare of Dr. Mouat liimself. 

It is as preparatory to tliis ias( work, that the present series of 
anatomical plates, of which the first pait is now published, has been 
undertaken. It is intended that other four pat ts sliall follow in succes- 
sion, on the va'scular system, the biain and nervous system, the viscera, 
and the orirans of sense. Tlic wdiole woik, when completed, will 
consist of at least fifty plates, accompanied with descriptive letter 
press, a complete general index, and a glos«;aty of the scientific terms 
used. Upon the completion of this Atlas of plates, the Manual 
itself of Anatomy and Physiology will be undertaken and carried through 
the press, as speedily as the numerous and incessant official calls upon 
the lime of the author will permit. 

The osteological drawings have, with one exception, been taken 
from the unrivalled work of Cheselden, to whom the autliors of most 
modern illustrations of the various parts of the human skeleton have 
been more or less indebted. And here Dr. Mouat pays a well merited 
compliment to our fellow townsman, Mr Grant, whose skill as nn artist 
was never more signally manifested than on the present occasion. 
“ I may, perhaps,’' says the Doctor, “ be permitted here to express 
ray grateful sense of the excellent and highly creditable manner in which 
Mr. Grant has accomplished his task. The accuracy and fidelity of the 
drawings will be at once apparent to any person conversant with anato- 
my : their execution is superior to that of many anatomical works, 
published in Jhirope, and inferior to few.” In the justice of this 
eulogium we heartily concur. And when to this we add that the paper 
is of a superior quality, and the typography, 'both as regards the Roman 
and Persian characters, in the very best style of Bishop’s College Presf , 
we cannot be far wrong in saying, that, in point of general execution, 
the work is perhaps the most beautiful which has yet issued from our 
lo^ press. 
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The whole matter of the descriptive letter-press has been first com- 
piled in English by Dr. Moiiat himself, “ chiefly from the works of 
Quain, Meckel, and Sir Charles Bell ; as no single treatise appeared to 
contain the exact information Tequired, either in nature or amount.” 
This compilation had next to be translated for the use of the native 
students. It then became a question ; into wliat language the transla- 
tion should be made ? Fi oin the recent rapid progress of sounder ideas 
on this subject, it may seem strange to many that the matter could ad- 
mit of any question. But those who can recal to remembrance the state 
of things amongst ns even twelve years ago, will experience no surprise. 
During the ascendanc}’ and reign of learned orientalism, it was admit- 
ted that “of all the undertakings in which an oriental Scholar can in 
the present day engage, the rnosi undoubtedly, is tliat of making 

translations of standard European scicntifical books into the oriental lan- 
guages, to serve till the natives of the East have imbibed suffleient de- 
sire for science, to do it for tlicrnsehes.” But theft, it was insisted on, 
that, for this purpose, the translations shciuld be made, not into the 
vernacular^ but into the classical languages of the East — Arabic for the 
Mahomniedans, and Sanskiit for the Hindus. On this subject Dr. 
Mouat, ca-^tmg aside tlie plnlologieal lucubiatioiis of the learned orien- 
talists, in a simple and stiaight foiward manner thus enunciates the 
decision of plain unpophisticated common sen^'C ; — 

“ The experience of the past does not afford much promise of success for 
the future, in superseding the ignorance of the East, by transfusing the 
learning of the West, into the sacred and classic media of their learned 
longues. It IS through the vernacular language of the people, the vulgar 
mother-tongue of the mass, that the impression must be made, and the 
mists of ignoiance and prejudice be dispelled. These are views, which I 
know are disputed by many eminent Orientalists, whose opinions are 
entitled to the highest respect and consideration. It must be remembered, 
then, that the present work is written chiefly for the pupils of the military 
class attached to the Medical ('ollege, none of whom are Arabic, and few 
Persian, scholars. They are all taught in Urdu, and are rendered familiar 
with the European scientific terms used in Anatomy, Chemistry, Medicine, 
Surgery, and Materia Medica, from the very commencement of their study. 
To introduce, therefore, simple or compound Arabic terms in their text- 
books, would at once render them unintelligible, as it pre-supposes an 
amount of Oriental classical information, possessed tiy none of them. 

It would be productive likewise of the disadvantage of being perfectly 
incomprehensible to the medical oflicers under whom they are hereafter to 
serve ; whereas, where the same terms with the same Bignifleations attached 
to them, are used by both, there is little chance of mistake or misunderstandi- 
ing ; and the duties of native corps may be efficiently carried on with a very 
moderate acquaintance on the part of the Surgeon in charge, with the ver- 
nacular of the seapoy and the native doctor.” 

As to the manner in which the ^ork of translation was conducted, the 
following is Dr. Mouat’s own statement : — 

^ In effecting this translation, the rules publiebad by the Vernacular 
Translation Society of the North-Western Provinces, have been Shared to 
as much as possible. Where a scientific word has an eqtdvalellit ^ U 
bM been used, together with the Eoropeaa word;, and where no^elq1dvldeli . 
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could be found in any Oriental work with which 1 am acquainted, or winch 
was known to Munshi Nushir-ud-in Ahmud, iny coadjutor, the European 
term has been transferred bodily into Urdu. This has doubtless rendered 
the text harsh, uiijileasinpr, and icpiiLsivc lo tjie ear of learned natives, as well 
as to a gfreat extent unintelligible, since without a distinct definition of the 
true meaning and signification of each Cireek, Latin, or English term, much 
must neces^dniy appear strange and incomprehensible. To the native 
doctor, educated in the Medical (College, these terms are familiar; to any 
other native, the amount of explanation required, would double the extent 
of the descnptne letter press, and after all, require the assistance of a 
teacher to render it completely intelligible Tor learned natives then, I 
venture to iveominend that the plates should be studied in connexion with, 
and consideied illustative of. 'JVtlcr's '• Anis UI Mnvharralii’n.*’ 

None, but those who have tried it. can be nwaie of the rhfficulty of trans- 
lating professional woiks into HiiuUistam, or ;iny other vernacular dialect. 
Eastern modes of thinking and cxju'essiuii are so totally different from thofllC 
of Europe, that every sentence inu'-t be \ie\ved iii every possible di^ht, lAld 
jt.s meaning abstracteib'as ii were, fiom the words in which it is clotnei, be- 
fore it can, with any hope of S' cccss, lie ])ui mio ea*:tern idiom: and in 
innumerable ca-^es it will be found exccc'dingly difticuit to decide, whether the 
True meaning be really conveyed.” 'fhe chief jiart of this labour has fallen 
upon iny native assi'.tant. to whom I have lieeii careful to explain to the 
best of m> ability, the exact ineaiung of ever} word and sentence; theii 
tine idiomatu' expiC'-sion being sidl.vequontiy detorrnincd by himself. 

The text, after bei rig *^('01 to pres^'. is le.id m my jiresence by pupils of 
the military ela^s, to .isrcjiaiu that no word*, or cxjuessions unknown or 
unintelligible to them, are rnaile use of. It is then feiilnmttcd to Captain 
Marshall, Secretaiy to the College of Fort Wdliam, and when approved by 
bun, IS finally punted off ” 

In passing, l)i. Mouat \ei\ natinally and properly alludes to the 
triumph which iho Medical College ot ( alciitta has been honoured to 
achieve o\ei what wa*? reckoned iiuctciate national prejudice. “The 
history/’ says he, “of the pursuit of piacticul Anatom} in liiilish India, is 
one of the deepest interest, to every fiiend of humanity and civilisation. 
Its origin is so recent as to be within the ideinory of very many now 
living, and tlie first Hindu of high caste who ever wielded the scalpel, 
and thus at one stroke severed the deepest rooted prejudices of his xace 
and religion, is at the present moment a* distingnishod ornament of the 
Institution, with the records of which Ins name must for ever be associ- 
ated, a.s the forerunner in the career of science and honour. I allude 
to Pandit Madusuden Gupta, the native demonstrator of Anatomy in 
the Medical College, and teacher of Surgery to the military cloas : an 
able Sanskrit scholar, and equally skilled in the medical science of the 
western world. It is but ten short years since this great triumph was 
achieved under the immediate direction of Dr. Ooodeve, and now there 
are annually at least one hundred and fifty native students of every 
caste and class, engaged in the diaeeidion of the human body— the only 
rivalry existing between Hindu, Mahommedan, and Christian^ being 
that of aeal and energy, in the pursuit of what has justly been tended, 
the foundation of all the medical and surgical scietice/* 
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Respecting the importance and advantage of the study of Anatomy 
there can be, amongst the intelligent, hut one opinion. On this subject 
Dr. Mouat quotes from the late Dr. JohiiTytler tlie following judicious 
and impressive remarks — • 

“ Of all subjects of investigation to human creatures,” says the late Dr* 
John Ty tier, “ the second in interest is the structure of the animal body J 
and even those who pretend to be most disgusted with its details, are yet 
universally highly interested m their results. Of consequence there is none 
on which so many hypotheses have been formed in all ages and nations. 
The bare catalogue of erroneous physiological theories would fill a volume, 
and their explanations, a library. Of these, the great corrective is the study 
of Anatomy, This science is, therefore, from its very nature, a silent, but a 
peipetudl and' Irresistible appeal fioin me errors of theory to the facts of 
nature, from falsehood to truth. No other science whatever can in this res- 
pect come into coinjieLition with it. Some are too abstract ; others are 
dependent on buch opinions, tastes, or testimonies as may always afford 
room for doubt or ravil ; and otlie.rs, which possessjLhe same advantage as 
Anatomy, yet possess them m a^far less eminent degree. Its truths are 
obvious and incontrovertible to evei y one whotakes tlie trouble to examine 
them, but at the same time they are discoverable only by actual examination, 
and it IS, therefore, the very best imaginable means of leading the mind from 
the study of words to that of thiiig««. 

It may likewise he observed, as no small recommendatirn of Anatomy, 
that it has a most powetful influence in counteracting prejudices that arise 
from birth, station, or caste, by demonstrating that, however mankind may 
dificr m these externals, their internal oi gani7.ation is the same. Before the 
knife of the anatomist every artificial distinction of society disappears ; and 
jf all the iiiduiduals of the human lace be equal m the grave, they are still 
more so on the dissecting table. The prince wiH not be found to possess 
a single muscle or a singU; artery beyond the meanest of his subjects ; and 
the (’hnstirui, the Mahoinincdaii, and the Hindu, the Brahman anil the 
Sudia, have precisely tlip same organs and the same faculties. Such 
reflections must pcipetiially occur to every one who has the least familiarity 
with this science, and irresistibly impress liia mind with the conviction, 
that all these different denominations are the offspring of the same benevo- 
lent Being, ' who hath made of one blood all nations of men.’ ” 

To these reflections of Dr. Tytler we would add another of a nature 
not less momentous. In studying the structure of the human frame, 
aje we not constantly reminded of the expression of profoundest wisdom 
not less than true devotion — that we are “ fearfully and wonderfully 
made ! ” Within the same bulk and compass what other material 
fabric exhibits the same aggregate of marvellous contrivances — the sanae 
multiplicity and harmony of adaptations for the accomplishment of 
special ends ? And is it rational to dwell for ever amid contrivances 
the most exquisite and never once refer to the existence of the all-wise 
Contriver ? — To be for ever admiring the skilfulness of adapted means, 
indicative of the noblest designs, and never once think of the presence 
or the attributes of the omniscient and omnipotent Designer r 
however, on such a theme we may be suppased to be either omied away 
by partiality or blinded by prejudice, we gladly take i>^uge under tlie< 
authority of one, whose name, with all the cuHiivatoci of Anatomical^ 
imd Physiological Science^ must ever command attention and reep^tr" 
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In the introduction of his treatise on Animal Mechanics in the I^ihrary 
of Useful Knowledge written purposely to point out the proofs of design 
in the animal frame, the late lamented Sir Charles Bell remarks as 
follows : — 

" However ingenious our contrivances may he, they are not only limited, 
but they present a sameness which becomes tiresome, Nature, on the con- 
trary, ffives us the same objects of interest, or image of ^ beauty, with such 
variety, that they Jose nothing of their influence and their attraction by re- 
petition. 

If the reader has an imperfect notion of design and providence, from a too 
careless survey of external nature, and the consequent languor of his re- 
flexions, we hope that the mere novelty of the instances we are about to place 
hefoiehim, may carry conviction to his mind ; for we are to draw from na- 
ture still, but in a field which has been left, strangely neglected, though the 
nearest to us of all, and of all the most fruitful. 

Men proceed in a slow course of advancement in architectural, or iner^ni- 
cal, or optical sciences*; and when an improvement is made, it is found that 
there nre all along examples it in the animal body, which ought to have 
been marked before, ancl which might have suggested tons the improvement. 
It is surprising that this view of the eubject has seldom, if ever, been taken 
seriously, and never pursued. Is the human body formed by an all perfect 
Architect, or is it not ? And, if the question be answered in the aflirmative, 
does it not approach to something like infatuation, that possessing such per- 
fect models as we have m the anatomy of the body, we yet have been so prone 
to neglect them ? 

We undertake to prove, tliat the foundation of the Eddystone lighthouse, 
the perfection of human architecture and ingenuity, is not formed on pimci- 
ples so correct, as those whjch have directed the arrangement of the bones of 
the foot: ITiat the most perfect pillar or kingpost is not adjusted with the 
accuracy' of the hollow bones which support our weight ; That the insertion 
of a Ship’s masts into the hull is a clumsy contrivance compared with the 
connexions of the human spine and pelvis ; And that the tendons are com- 
posed in a manner superior to the last patent cables of Huddart, or the yet 
more recently improved chain-cables of Bloxam.” 

After adducing a scries of illustrations the most beautiful and conclu- 
sive, designed to illustrate the analogy between the structure of the 
human body and tlie works of human contrivance, and to shetv how 
vastly superior the former is to the latter, Sir Charles thus proceeds ; — 

In reflecting on these many .proofs of design in the animal body, it 
must excite our surprise that Anatomy is io ‘ little... cultivated by men of 
science. W^e crowd to see a piece of.«Mbinery or A new engine, but 
neglect to raise the covering which woujid display in the body the most 
striking proofs of design, surpassing all art in aimplicily And effectiveness, 
and without any thing useless or superflnotii. 

A more important deduction from the vieAr of the anitnal strooture is, 
that our conceptions of the perfection and beauty in the design of nature, 
are exactly in proportion to the extant of our capacity. We are familiar 
with, the mechanical powers, and we HDCOgilsae^the principles in the structure 
of anim^ machine ; and in propodtlDii ea we understuid principlea 
of hyilrMtotlcs and hydraulics, ar«.Abi« to discem the most beaUlitul adap- 
tation of them m the vessels of a^^axumal'hody. Bttt when, to our furdner 
^ogress in anatomy, it is B M ag i ii iy that we should study a maUer " ao 
giflicult as theory of life, imperfiftetpltec^les or wrong conceptioiii 
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and obtcurc the appearances, false and presumptuous theorjes are formed, 
or we are thrown back in disappointment into scepticism, as if chance onlf 
could produce that, of which we do not comprehend the pt^ fert arranj^emenl. 
But studies better directed, and psosecuted m a better spirit pr(»ve that the 
human body, thou^fh deprived of what gave it sense and motion, is btill a 
plan drawn in perfect wisdom. 

A man possessed of that humility which is akin to true knowledge, may he 
depressed by too evtensive a survey of the frame of nature. The stupendous 
changes which the geologist surveys — the incomprehensible magnitude of tha 
heavenly bodies moving in infinite space, bringdown his thoughts to a pain- 
ful sense of his own littleness ; to him the earth with men upon it, will not 

seem much other than an ant-hill, where some ants carry corn, and some 
" carry their young, and some go empty, and all to and fro a little heap of 
'■ dust,”* 

He IS afraid to think himself an object of Divine care; but when he re- 
gards the structure of his own body, lie learns to consider space and magni- 
tude as nothing to a Creator. He finds that the living being, which he was 
about to contemn, in compaiison w'lth the great system of the universe, 
exists by the continuance of a power, no less admirable than that winch rules 
the heavenly bodies ; he sees that there is a revolution, a circle of motions 
no less wonderful in his own frame, in the microcosm of man’s body, than in 
the planetary system ; that there is not a globule of blood which circulates, 
but possesses attraction as incomprehensible and wonderful as that which 
retains the planets in their oibils. 

The economy of the animal body, as the economy of the universe, is suffi- 
ciently known to us to compel us to acknowledge an Almighty Power in the 
creation. What would be the consequence of a further insigHt— whether it 
would conduce to our peace or happiness — wdiether it would assist us in our 
duties, or divert us from the performance of them, is very uncertain.” 

After strongly recominendi ug the works of Ray, Paley, Feilolon, 
Derham, &c. on the evidences of the existence and attributes of God, as 
manifested in the works ot Creation, and adducing many moie original 
illustrations of his own, Sir Charles thus concludes his inasteily and 
inimitable treatise : — 

The grand phenomena of nature make powerful impressions on our ima- 
gination, and we acknowledge them to be under the guidance of Providence ; 
but it is more pleasing, more agreeable to our self-importance, it gives us 
more confidence in that Providence, to discover that the minutest changes in 
nature are equally His care, and that “ all things do homage.” 

Although It be true that every thing in nature, being ph^osophically con- 
templated, will lead to the same conclusions, yet the occurrences around ns 
steal so imperceptibly on our observation, all the objects of nature, or at least 
vegetable and animal productions, grow up by so slow a process by our side, 
that we do not consider them at all in the same way as we should do if they 
started suddenly upon our vision. 

It is this familiarity with the qualities of living body, and a habit of seeing 
without reflection wmch has made it necessary to carry the redder through 
so kuig a course of observation and reasoning, to excite attebtiion to the ad- ' 
mirabfe structure of bis own frame, and its adaptation to eat^ we hftalnt ^ 
— to Mceive that every thing is formed with a strict ralat^n to the htnrum 
facol&as and organs, to extend our dominion and to multiply one 


♦ Bacon. 
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of enjoyment. It is by seeing? the plan of Providence m the establish- 
ment of relations between the condition of our beinjr and the material world, 
that we learn to comprehend that unity ol design in the creation in which we 
form so great a part 

This exaltation of our nature is not like the influence of pride or common 
ambition. AVemay use the words ol Socrates to his scholar, who saw in the 
contemplation of nature only a jiroof of his own insignificance, and conclud- 
ed ** that the gods had no need of liim,'* which drew this answer from the 
sage : The greater the munificence they have shown in the care of thee, so 
much the more honour and vservice thou owest them.” 

To the ftpirit of these rofleclioiis of one of the greatest of Anatomists 
and Physiologists we have notliing farther at ])resent to add. May tiie 
mantle, alike of liis science and de\ outness, fall on many a youthful gra- 
duate of the Medical Collejre of Calcutta ! Between true Science 
and true Religion, whether Naluial or Revealed, there is no discrepancy. 
And he is the best fuend of Imrriarnty who helps theoietically lo pT'ove, 
and practically to exernplif\’. the singular analogies and harmonies that 
subsist between them all — mutually strengthening cacli other’s claims — 
and conspiiing to leaj’a fabric to the glory and honour of their Divine 
Author. 


KeCKNT WoIJKS on the PtTNJAH. 

1. Adaenturr^i of an officer in the service of R unfit Slnqh ; hy 
Major JL M. 7.. Lawrence^ Beuyal Artillery ; British Residint 
at the Court of Nepal ; late assistant to the political a pent in 
charge of British relations with Lahore, 2 Vols. Messrs. 
Thacker and Co, 

2. The Punjab ; being a brief account of the country of the Sikhs ; 
its extent:^ historic ^ commerce^ productiomsj gm^ernment, manufac^ 
tures, laws, religion, ^c., by Lieut Colonel Steinbach,, lake of 
the service of Maharajah Runjit Singh, and his hnmediate succes- 
sors, 1 VoL Messrs. Thacker and Co. 

3. Travels in India, including Sindh and the Punjab, hy Captain 
Leopold Von Orlich. Translated from the German hy 
Evans Lloyd, Esq* 2 Vols* Sva* Messrs, Thacker and Co* 

Recent stirring eirents all eyes, with intense anxiety, 

towards the Punjab. Kast consequently, on all 

hands, beep loudly called tfsd ' 3d No. of this Journal, in an 

article on the ** Sikhs and their country,*’ %iU be found a great mass 
of facts, whose intrinsic value, imporUsoAdmd accuracy may be better 
appreciated note,, than when originaHy If^btislied. It had long been 
the custom to despise and nnderru^ valour and discipline of the 
Sikh army. In the article now refer ^ viras dietiuctly declared 
that “ The Sikh Regular -Wantiry o$id;ii«Med of fine men, l^ 2 d in 
all respects both Infantry am C^valiy t^ftsidered to be equal 

to that of any native power • Iq. Jlndui^te brJli no respect inferior io 
tbe Gwalior troops tiiot fought at fi|^ariqpore7* 
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Again, as regards the number and size of the Sikh guns and their 
manner of serving them, it was stated, that there were fifty or sixty 
laige guns, chiefly at Laiiore .and Amritsir “ of twelve, eighteen and 
twenty-four pounders” — that, “ throughout the country, possibly four 
bundled guns might be pioduced, exclusive of Rajah Gulab Singh’s” — 
that “ their weiglit of metal usually exceeded ours, and that a four 
pounder mis often as heavy aft our light sixes”— that the Sikhs 
“ might bring a hundred and fifty pieces of kinds into the field ; and 
wluMi in position the giinsuouhl be well served, — better than we could 
conceive possible, with such tools, 

How slrungly recent cients have tended to verify the accuracy of 
thcMi and similar stateineiiU made by us a year and a half ago, the 
whole world now knows. Is it too much to surmise that had these 
faithful statcinenls — the result of jiersonal observation and experience — 
been more matuiely \veigli('cl, Ui iime^ by tlielliitisli Chiefs, tho outset 
of the late sangninar} canipaurii might have boon fuss disastrous? But 
it is needless to aniinadiert with sp\eiily oTi the past: the great duty 
IS, from the past, to profit for the future. To direct the geiieial rearlei to 
boinces of authentic intelligence on the subject of the Siklis and their 
couiitiy, is the sole object we at piesent contiunplate. 

In the V. No. of this Journal noticed the w ork of the Baron 
Cliiules llugcl, on Kashrnii and the Bunjab, edited by Major Jervis, 
and now to be had of Mcssis. O^’lcll and Co. To that notice, the reader 
is now 1 oferred ; while we now proceed to draw attention to tw'O or 
three other recent piiblicaliuiis. 

Tlic first of these is by an accomplished and gallant British officer — 
Major Lawrence. We leave the author to explain the nature and object 
of his own work. The following is his preface : — 

The writer of the following pages, having passed a great part of his life 
in India, and witnessed many of the most stirring scenes and events of the 
last tiventy years, the history and politics of the country have long been his 
favourite study and recreation — a labour of love, to which he has ever 
returned with fresh interest, after having been called from the pursuit by less 
congenial avocations. The residt of these tastes and habits is the following 
w'oik. 

The form which the materials have taken — that of an imaginary autobio- 
graphy — may perhaps be thought to require a few words, with a view to 
enabling the reader to distinguish between the facts that are' placed before 
him, atm the fiction. 

In the first place, then, all the characters in the Narrative which bear the 
names of known persons, are offered as portraits of those persons, so fm-'iis 
the Author’s powers and materials have enabled .him.to paint thfitp. Many 
of the incidents in which they are made to figure are also rejed, though 
mew not have occurred exactly at the times and placid assigned to them. 

Many the conventions with Kunjit Singh’s cai^denVud adviair, 
Asladdin, also took .pBice. • . 

On the other hand, Bellasis himself, and the Personal Adyentht^ ascrfinid 
to hii^, are purely fictiteaj— the idight story having, been adopted 
as p chi^venient vehicle for conveying to jthejgadsy charagteyiBd*^ 
of the border ^nntry^Jlis peoide. Us maniifll U« ndfirs^ and tlkdrWks 
mlina. 
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to the memory of an extraordinary, and in many reepecta 
a dialifffidnshed man to add, that what is put into the mouth of tne Maha- 
Singh, i.n for the most part imaginary. 

and endeavours o'l Bellasis for the good of the 
wae,,|^{}einted to govern, the Author desired to sketch what he 
"•ItRdmto ha^s&iiattempted, in another quarter, for a people as wild and 
of Kot Kangra. 

nnally, of Bellasis himself was suggested to the Author by 

his intercoiirse^iK^Wome of the foreign officers in Runjit’s service, though 
he is not inten^W represent any one of them. 

With regardiJPRie Ilistorical passages of the work, they are chiefly 
taken from Forster, Malcolm, Prmscp, and Buvnes, to whom, jointly and 
severally, thsu*. Author gladly acknowledges how largely he is indebted. 
Some incideull, however, rest on native authonty. 

The were made under circumstances affording peculiar opportunity 
for obser^tion.” ^ 

We would fain fallow the author through his enchanting narrative, 
which to the faithfulness of ^historic portraiture acids all the vividnesE 
of a dramatic repre.senlation. Every thing is so natuial — so true — sc 
painted to the life — that the reader is made as it weie an cye-vilnew 
of eveiy scene, and a pai taker in the e\ohition of e\ei*y stiiliing 
incident and stirring event. His notice of the cdjoiVc/Z is a« follows 

«My way,* or rather the loss of my waj, led me through the whole town 
for, though I had inquired what entrance conducted most dj^e^ly to the 
suburb 1 v( as bound for, no one that I asked s(>emed to ludoed 

throughout the Punjab, there is this ignorance or ajiathy th^ 
be'i^ursued : no one apjiears acquainlecl with the direct ro&^Vtlkat'tcirBt be 
*Stpplicable to the pathways that intersect the country | •unit "file low of ar 
hour in finding one’s waj in a single mauh seems a matter diT t)0 IKJCOunt. 

The entrance of the town from the northwest is |ni;^(iure8giiie and pleasing 
even at the commencement of the hot season, ih^^fftjM « green hue aboui 
the banks of the Ravi, contrasting strongly Tmh 

immediate vicinity. Within the city there is KtUfe novel to lho8« 

who have sojourned in the East; hut, with all its^pompan^^^allh, and it hai 
both, there is a mushroom aspect about it, ^espeoKing nittlHir the entrench* 
ed campy than the city built for duration. In U only the second 

haliing^place of the Sikh hordes who have over-lt^ ^he Tunjab ; Amritsii 
being their head>quarters. Long before theit time, Kowever, Lahore was t 
town of note. Thrice has it been deRolaf^)! Nadir and Ahmad Bhah 6ac^ 
in turn carried destruction through its halls, its dwellings of cen* 

turies ; and the merciless Sikhs completed'^^ work ; so that when Mahgrajal: 
Kunjit Singh made it the seat of his gimroment, he had almost to fount 
the city anew. .* 

Out of thirty-six of the old town divisions only si* now remain : they an 
encircled by a strong and handsome Wail, enclosing also some neif ^onnd 
aod forming a sweep of four kosf — an armed enclosure not often nvAlfod 

w Cavalry guidos are proveihially baflNln TndU; but Ut Ih one who loves bla povn 
and prefers his own bed to a village eiUajDds, uwst himself to the tender mercies of ^ 
Sikh saifior : a for where it is poBsibli;^ go wrong, he will ^ sure not to go right. 

0 Hoiseman, or rather rttler, for applied to a csmei-slder. Of ” SuSsf^ 

t A measure, varying from a ra i | |httd-a*half to flf« miles, hat Usmdiy 
fi two English mUes. 
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The wall is, throughout the greater part of its extent, fronted by a fausse- 
brave, and a deep, though narrow ditch ; there are twelve gates and as 
many wicket^ each of the former having a double entrai^e, so that if any 
adversary did force the outer g^te, he must pass through a flanking fare 
before reaching the second. The parapets of the mam work could lie easily 
knocked over, but those of the fausse-braye, having no command, could 
scarcely be battered, except from the crest of the glacis. 

The leading characteristics of the life and manners of the late 
celebrated Mahaiajah Runjit Singh are delineated with great vivacity ; 
and the sketches supplied of many of the principal courtiers possess, 
in the restiospcct, a mournful interest. The brothers Dhyan bmgh, 
Suchet Siiigli, and Gulab Singb, the faqir AzizMbi, and many more 
tiiid a niche in the gallery of fame ; and so also do the foreign officers 
Coiiit and Avitabile, Allard and Ventura, &c. . r n • • 

Concerning the revenue and judicial depaitment the following is a 
hiief but intelligible notice : — 

Two-fifths is the proportion nominally tgiken by the Sithar. At this 
rate, on an estimate of the average proceeds of a certain term of years, the 
whole country is farmed out, in larger or fimullcr poitions. The estimate 
may be above or below the rnaik, the raitjuh contumacious; it is all the 
qwnat* of the lurnier ; he must realize the amount, and look out for his 
own profits too, witliout collecting more than two-fifllH of the produce. If 
he exce^ this jiroportion, or if iiis profits are high, it is sure to reach the 
sovereign’s ear and he then disallow's proportionately on the accounts 
returned, leaving just so much as lie thinks will stimulate the farmer’s 
industry, and keep him from disgust. 

Should the farmer, however, fail m realizing the sum specified by govern- 
ment, he is imprisoned with more or less severity, degraded, cast off, or 
forgiven, and allowed another chance in another quarter, with the balance 
written Q‘»^aLnst his name, according to his interest at court, the opinion of 
his ability, or the cause of the delalcation. 

The revenue-farmer is judge, magisti'ate, and often custom-master, too, 
within his jurisdiction. n t • i. 

The Adalatf is another rich source of revenue to the state, tine being the 
punishment awarded in almost every case, and being always the ready means 
of avoiding all other retribution. In civil cases, the gainer is mulcted one- 
fourth of the property at issue, and so common is it for both parties to pay 
for a decision, that he only is considered a bad man and an unjust judge, 
who takes your money without furthering your cause. Under suoh a system, 
the ivoor man has little chance j and though the vagabond thief, pressed 
perhaps by hunger, has his nose and ears cut off, and is thereby irrecoverably 
branded one of the prolession, the wealthy robber and dexterous ruffian ride 
unmolested through the land. , , , . • 

From the customs alone, twenty-four lakhs of rupees enter the royal tn»- 
Bixey^ Amritsir yields nine lakhs. We may iudge What remains to tbei 
trader, who not only has to pay this recognised levy, but to pass through 
the Borew-press of all the subordinate officers. Rules pd rates are laughajd 
at every ferry and every pass is guarded, and the pays according 

to* the humour of the watchman, which in turn ia regulated a .dope 

* Zhitmy. A word that loUres all problems ia human lift, 
t Court of Jastioe. 

X Trader. , ' 
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calculation whether the amount taken will crush the nest-egg, and prevent 
the trader returning, or bring down on himself observation, and consequent 
squeezing. 

The picture I have sketched of my now fojlow-subjocts and our ruler is not 
S. jfery pleasant one ; but it has its rdieJ's, and W'e must consider the elements 
Itudjit had to work ujion, und the time he had to consSolidate hi^j ])Ower. lie 
found the country swarming with ])C'Uv chiefs, each n legalised plundorei 
murderer; the people were all ignorant, idle, listless, and brutally 
^^afisual. Persia, Affghanisian, and the adjacent parts of Hindustan were 
'ifr'^uch the same condition. Run jit has made life comparati\oly secure, and 
he must ha\o done something for property, or we should not see tlic existing 
tveallh of Lahore and Amritsir, nor would his siihj* cts shew so little anxiety to 
locate theinsehea under the neighbouring liritibh lule.” 

Hcspecling the natiiie, value, and boiji ccs of nati^’e c^ idcnce, the 
following notice may well be regaided us a fine example ol the multiwt 
in parvo — embodying a \ayt deal of the fruits of oxpeiicnec 

“Few can he so simjflo as not to take all native reports “ cum grano 
though the manner and even qiatter of tlie leport give a clue us to its 
probable credibility. One man systematically lies within and wbhout 
reason ; he is as good as a w'eatherguage, and is only to be read with 
caution, topsy-turvy. Another sees wdiat you w’ant, fishes for it, thinks he 
has it, and tells accordingly. A third is ]iaid for misleading you, and a 
fourth thinks he may he so. Another knows nothing, but wishes to be 
Been talking with the fanny i. Having considered all tlie engines work, 
if you scribble the evidence of one on a half margin, and can manage to 
parallel it wntli that of another of different class, ca'^te, piofe^'-ion, ant! 
Wilts, and can keep cadi from knowing tliat the otliei is m your employ. 
Ifou lpa|^ then put some tru^t m their testimony, where lt^(grecs, testing it, 
llpMwerr when practicable, by further evidtmce. little opinion of 

yoOT^wn as possible; be ineiely seeking , knoiv nothin|(lt nothing, or 

yoa will be made a tool in the hands ol your own installments.’' 

The sketch of the i isc and progress of the Sikits, as a religions scot 
and political body, is brief, but the leading points have been seized on 
with great judgment. As to mirnber, he donhls wdietber the whole 
Punjab contains a qmrfrr of a milium oT tiiklis ; the chief pait of 
them are to be found in the Majuh (the name of the tract between 
the rivers Ila\i and Boyah) about Amritsir and Laboic, and among 
the Sirdars and Court ictuiiiers. A Sikh cultivator is larcly seen, 
most of that occupation being Hindus or Musalinans, the former 
being, perhaps, as two to one, and the Musalmans prevailing to the 
westward. The whole system of the Sifchs is declared to be unfavoura- 
ble to the multiplication of their race. Continual feuds cut off great 
numbers. There probably is not ^jtaote dissolute race on the face of 
the earth, and though by their active <habits, some do live to a good old 
age, yet most are childless, and targe family is never found ; they 
all drink and eat bangh and opiotn^-' 

In a series of grapliic nari^v^'^ltilb^tti^or lays bare the inner Ufe 
<rf the Sikhs, both domestic and all the wiles, intriguem 

treacheries, and lawless UQ^taintiea'W&b constitute the very staple 
^not merely of Sikh eal^ce, buf^^Oriental eaietettce generally, 
bad sought to faimielf fiii3<|mdpted with the 
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manners ami customs, the feelings and actuating principles of the 
Punjabi's. On this subject he thus expresses hiineelf: — 

I fetxulied also the characters of my folloxvcia, and by familiar and 
kindly conversation sought to ^am their confidence, i huind the syeteni 
but pai tially answer, and have indeed, throughout iny career, found no 
1)01 lit more difiicult to attain, tlian to combine so much of strictness as 
shonld jirevent people imposing on me, with that foibearance that should 
attach tliern to my person, which, while it convinced lliem I was ready to 
meet all their real wants, and to a certain extent tlicir desiies, should make 
them feel I was not to be made a tool of, and would invariably punisli all 
attempts to impose on my indulgciv e ; for I felt tliat what was ponvasit^ 
for tlic time to the mdi\idual, was possibly mm to iimi in the end, and 
ceitaiiily misery and oppression to those within his control. Consistent and 
film (IciiKMTioiir was tlieiefoic mv ami, 'with whatever i-iiccess it was carried 
out. Oiicntals indeed are stiange and fanciful creatine« ; the ^ame man that 
would watch }Oiii ‘.ick bed imfiud lor nights, or expose hims(df to dcstriic- 
t'on on your behall, xvoiild lIkmI MiU, pilfer }ou, li»' to you, and daily and 
hourly neglect your orders. 'I’hc line phil(>so[)hy tiioii is to cultivate llieir 
better qualities, and make the best of theif delects, treating them with 
what mdiilgence IS possible, respecting tilt] r ichgious prtpjdjces, but, at 
tlie same time, obliging them to lesjiect yoiii s, and not to treat you as if 
you were an unclean animal: kee])ing them stiictly to tlieir duty, even 
though it be a matter of routine, mindful that, though lalse alarms may 
deaden vigilance, dihliabitude docs so much iiuwe certainly, ami that what 
men are not taught in ordinary tunes to do as a matter of coiiise, they may, 
111 time of need, look on as a haiu>liip.’* 

Ill the course of his narrative tlie author records his experience on 
mail} subjects; and amongst olliers on the mucli disputed one of 
maniage lor a soldier ■ — 

Maniage is thought by some to incapacitate a man for the duly of u 
8 ol(licr,t and to deterioiatc him foi .ill active buMness. My own exiwnerice 
contiadicts the opinion : an active man will be active, and a sluggaid sloth- 
ful, be he either benedict or bacheloi ; nor would any xvoman, worthy of 
the name of wife, think of inteifeiing with what regards the ci edit ot her 
hiihbaiid, ullle^vS to urge him onward, to cheer hiiri by her counsel on de- 
parture and m absence, and to bnghten his home to him on lii-N return ; 
such IS the pait of that wife whose husband makes her the ii.irtner of his 
heart, ot his cares, and his joys.” 

No extracts of any isolated passages ran convey the remotest idea 
of the animation and spirit with which the personal narrative in these 
volumes is conducted ; nor of the exciting, romantic and even tragic 
interest which attaches to certain iiortions of it. We must, therefore, 
leave the whole to the solitary perusal of the reader ; who, we venture 
to say, when once fairly afloat on the stream of stirring incident, 

* Special favour and indulgeuec. 

f Bellftiis charges high authoAties when he advocates marriage for n saldier v 
amolHI others, the highest military authority living. But the Dukb advoea^ 
huUo^s for artillery ! So who is infallible ? After all ** noife'* Oonveys very 
ideas to different mmda. Doubtless. Bellasis means a wife as she ought to 
abdjhe may safely a]»peat to facts whether such a one has ever heen a hln^aa^W 
bar luislnmdVt ssmss. ^ ^ 
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till he reaches its termination. And his regret, if we 
greatly::^ not, will then be, that he has reached the end so 

soon. . . , ^ 

The 5ftUlhor''S chief object, as distinctly/ avowed by himself, has been 
“to 4»olntout some of the springs of men’s actions, and by glances at 
the back scenes^j* Punjab society, account in some measure for the 
peculiarities^^jflpf'liiconsistencies of Sikh character ” — to offer pictures 
of men audJiBttnneis" — to sketch ‘'the interior scenes of life, and de- 
tails that escape the casual obsener rather than to chronicle occurrences 
already recorded in otficial documents.” This object we consider the 
author to have amply and liappily succeeded in attaining. At the 
sarne time his nairative has been so skilfully constructed as to con\ey, 
in an easy and unembarassed foiin, a ^ast deal of mtcrcsling and authen-. 
tic intelligence, of a varied character — slati.siical, histoiical, geogiaphi- 
cal and political. The woik has also anotlier recoiniuendalio*!, wliich 
oiiental works in geneial would do well to imitate. Iii loot notes, 
ihrougliout the volumes, all desciiptue names, peculiar expressions and 
technical terms are cleaily and distinctly explained ; so that the leader 
pleasant ly and incidentally is led on to acquire a considerable .stock of 
useful 01 lent al phiaseology. 

In conclusion, we cannot but congratulate the Government of India 
in ha\ing, at its command, in so mighty a crisis as the jiresent, the ser- 
vices of an officer wlio is so consuraiiiale a master of all the intiicacies 
of Sikh affaus as Mijor Lawrence — one, too, who, to unrivalled know- 
ledge and practical cxpeiience, adds a character for intelligence, integ- 
rity, and bencNolence which challenges the esteem and adiiiiratioii of all 
who know him. 

2. The second of the works at the head of this article is also one of 
considerable interest and utility. In its matter and manner, it is of the 
dedaciic older — chaiacleiized by a plain jet persjiieuous elegance of 
style. The motive which piompted tlie author in pieparing ii, was the 
extieme ignorance prevalent in England regarding a country which 
each succeeding overland fiom India appeared to invest with additional 
political interest in the eyes of tlie Biitisli Government. The Author 
apprises his readers — that he “ might have established a claim to 
originality, by laying nothing be6>re the public that W'as not exclusive- 
ly the result of bis own t^Bervationa during a nine years’ residence 
among the Sikhs ; but he baa preferred to give, in a concentrated form, 
the fullest information available to those who choose to seek for it and 
therefore limits his pretensions to those of the careful compiler.” 

This modest and Unpretending design the author has executed with 
skill and judgment. His local experience of the Sikh country and 
people has given him great advantage in the selection and arrangement 
of his materials, as well as in the clearness of his repi^aentation of their 
general bearing and relaJdve importance, yhe consequence has been 
that,^ within ilie compass of 145 pages, he has succeeded in oon^ 
ensing as much information relative to the Sikhs and their country as 
he vast majority of the fi[ritith public will ever care Iso learn. 
joint of view we highly recomm^ the work u ^ 
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pleasant and comprehensive Manual on the important subject of which 
it piofesses to treat. 

In recounting* the Ruccessi|'e tragedies which followed the demise 
of Runjit Singh, the author tells us of the inveterate hostilit 3 r of Rajah 
Nii Neha! Singh (grandson and second in succession to Runjit) towards 
the Blit ish Government. “Secret and even pecuniary overtui es were 
made by him to the Courts of Nepal, Kabul, and almost every otiier 
nati\e power, to induce them to rise against the British fiom all quarters 
simultaneouRly. Upon one occasion he became so excited, when 
speaking of the Biitish Government, meiely for some malicious repre- 
sentations made to him, as to draw hU sword in open dnrhar, and pio- 
claim his intention never to slipatn it until he had measmod himself 
with the English. Tliis lidiculoiis vapouring earned for him the 
souhriquet of the Hotspur of tlic Siklis.*' Had he lived, an early w'ar 
with the Punjab and Ni‘|)a! would have been inevitable. The late 
Mahaiajah Shore Singh, w'lio succeeded him, on the other hand, upon 
all occasions expressed himself fa\oiiralfly to Biitish interests. In 
justice to his memory, our autlior records the fact, that “ it w'as solely 
owing to his constancy that general Pollock’s army was allowed an 
undisputed passage through the Punjab to Peshawar, after the disas- 
ters of the British at Kabul, — llie Sikh 8ii dais being all stronyly dis^ 
posed to take advantage of this temporal y contretemps to Britisli alFairs, 
by attacking him ” The icfusal of Shcre Singh to countenance tins 
proji'ct only sened to exasperate the confederation formed against him ; 
and the plot wdiicli was foinicd against his life was somewhat hastened 
by tlie Ruppositioii that he was in secret communication with the Biilish 
Government with the view of seeking its protection. 

Of late the question lias been laised legaiding the fate of the far famed 
Koh-i-Nur diamond, valued at a million lupces, which was oiiginally 
attached to the peacock throne of the great Moguls, and which Rnnjic 
Siiiglihadso disreputably obtained ])Ossession of from the late Shah 
Slinjah the BrlUsh-patiomzed King of the Affghans. Our author tells 
us, that iu hi8 last moments, Runjit diiected that it should be given, as a 
behest, “to the high priests of the celebrated temple of Jnggernath;” 
but that “ the luteiitiou of the behest was not fultilled,*’ since, “ iroai 
recent accounts, the Koh-i-Nur is still in the Lahore treasury.” 

Inste^id, however, of furnishing any more isolated etatemetits or quo- 
tations from the work, we think, that, in pre&ent circumstaneea,. the 
following sketch of the history of the British connection with Eunjit 
Singh, and of the various compacts entered into with him, will be con^ 
Bidered the most useful and opportune : — 

** It wa« in 1805, that our first connection with Rnnjit arose, and it was 
in the following way After the Dusserah of 1805, the Sikh anny W«ii*kd 
by Runjit Sii^ into the Mahommedan Territory between Cheittdi^ and. 
the Indus, ana the chief of a tract called Jungle, was cidied ugon to settle for 
an annual tribute of l2QfiiOO rupees, bowmr« mn negotlatinin 

could be brought to a conclusion, Runjit Singh ORgs vati^ihy iatdl|||(if$ftv.^ 
of , the near approaoh of Juswant. Rao HoSegr 4pd Amfr Khan 
eiuit,im»uodw the British aiiay under l^itteh Singh AMvn# 

was Jieft to xnake wift fhatiiWb of the 
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Riinjit hastening back in peison to Amntsir, met there the fugitive 
Mahratta, with whom he had no easy part to )>lay. Juswant Rao threatened 
to continue his flight wc'^tward towards the Kabul dominions. Lord Lake, 
however, had arrived on the 13eyah or Reas, !ind was projiared to follow, and 
it was neither convenient nor wk'-c to permit operations of the kind that must 
ensue to he carried on in the l*un]al). ( )ii the other hand, Uiinpt Singh, 
though he would have ])roved an u'-eful auxiliary to either party, was 
sensible of his inability to nflVr open lesistance. lii this state of tbmgs the 
relations he inaintaiiieil with Jiiswmil Uao Ilolkar were fiiendly, but not 
encouraging, and that chief being ilisappointed in the hope of laising the 
Sikh nation to a co-operation in hostility with him against the British, 
yielde<l to the didicnlliCvS by whith he w.is sui rounded, and made bis terms 
with Loid L.ike in a treaty, concluded on the ‘J4th December, 1805. 
Friendly engagements were further excnangetl by the British commander 
with Kiin|it Singh, and tlie Aluwala Sinlar; and in the coui'^e of ,!anu.iry, 
ls(fO, the two atrnios whuh had iii>pired so much alarm in the Pdiijab, 
retiiined to Iliiidustan., 

In the ahuiii of an inva&ion of India heing meditated by tlie 

French Kinpei or, Napoleon Buonaparte, becoming life, Loid Minto deter- 
mined to «'Cnd missions to a-'Ceilain the coiidilion of the conntiics interien- 
Liig, and the feeling of the riiler*^, chiefs, and ])eople. ^i’he growing jiowcr 
of Run'pt Singh, whose authoiity wa.s now' completely established in the 
lhiii|ab, made it essential to iiichide lus court, anrl the eollisiun thieatened 
by till' rc( ent pioceediiigs and know'n designs of Rimiit, east ot tlie Sut- 
lej, foiiiied an additional moLi\ e for deputing a Bntish agent to Jialioie. 
Ml. (now I.omIi Metialie, was the negotiator s,deeted i/ii this occasion, and 
the unuounceuiint of the intended deputation wa^ lecened by Runiit Smgh, 
while the ,I hind and K\ Ihul chiefs w'ere in attendance on him. To them 
the conlenls of tlie deNp.iuh vei^ eotninunn ali d, .uid the inattei foirned the 
subject of inuili anxious (*onfeieiue and (IciiIkm ilion. It was determined to 
receive Mt. M tM,e,ilfe at K<issur, whither Ituiipt inarclud for the juirposc 
in September, On the ernoy'- ani\.il, be was received with the 

usual aitenlioii, hut hid scarcely found the ouportunity to enter on the 
subject jirfspostd for distus-'ion with liie Sikli chief, when the latter 
suddenly broke up lus camp from Kassiir, and cro'-^-ed the Sutlej 
with Ills army. Fund-Kot w'a< imnu*dialel\ occupied by him, and made 
o\ar to Siida Kiinwur in ejection of (iiila!) Singh, aiid Kunjit then pro- 
ceeded against the Mussulman i»(>sse-sH)n of Mulci Kotila. 'I’lie Fnthan 
family holding It was reduced to ext I eimty, and agiceil to a large money 
pa\ merit, giMtig a bond of a lakh of nijiees, for w'hnh the Putiala Rajah w’as 
induc'cd. by the deposit of tome stiongliolds, to be sfiuiity. Mr. Metcalfe 
ac t oui])amed Riiiijit Smgli to Fiiiid-Kot. but refused to ccjunteuaiiec any 
nuhtiiry Opel ations east of the Sutlej. He accoi dingly remained near that 
ij\er uiilil his goi crniiieiit should determine what to do in the juncture, and 
addiessiul ill the mien al a strong remonstrance against uuch aggressions, 
fomuinted in the very face of bis proposition to make this niaiter the subject 
of dihiiis-:on and negoliation between llie goveinmeiils. In the mean tune 
Riinjit Singh lontiruied his progress to Urnbala, which, with its de]>endeii- 
cies, lie seized, and made over to the Naha and Kythul chiefs. He then 
exacted tiibute from Shahabad and Thanesur, and returning by Putiala, 
made a brotherly exchange of Turbands with the weak Rajah Saheb Singh. 
jr\fter this expedition he again gave Mr. Metcalfe the ineeiing at Amritsir. 
ifl'he government at Calcutta had m October determined on its course, and 
envoy was now instructed to avow that the country between the Sutlej 
and the Jumna was under British protection, and although that goveitusunt 
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had no design to require the surrender of possessions occupied before its 
interposition, it must insist on the restoration of all that had been seized 
during the late cvpedition of Runjit Singh. To enforce this demand, and 
&u|)poit the negotiation, a body t)f tioops was advanced to the frontier under 
Colonel, afterwaids Sir l)a\id, Ochteilony, and an army of reserve was 
formed and placed under the command of Major-Ueneral St. Leger, to be 
picpared for any extended ojieration'^, the activity, and supposed hostile 
designs of Runjit Singh might lender necessary. 

C’oloiu'l Ochteilony Cl ossod the Jiiruiia at Biiiia on the l6tli January, 
1S09, and as lie approached Umhala, Uiuijit Singh’s tietachment left there 
reined to the Sutlej Taking laute the several places visited by the 
Sikli aiiny, the Bi ilish comnianik i reacin d l.ndiana on the S'ltlej, and 
took nj) a position thru* on tlie Istli Fehrnaiy following. Ills march was 
hailed fiy liie people .ind cliiet-', a- iHbrding tlie promise of future protection 
and tianquilliU , and they vied with one another in the disjday of their 
gicititude and satisf.u lion. 

I'p to till's ])euod Uimii< Singli liarl maintained in the conferences to 
whicli the en\ ov was admit Led, ih.il the JnmiKi, ainl not the Sullej, was 
the proper houndaiy of the Biui-li jio- scsskAih, and that m light of his 
biijnemacy o\er the* Sikh nation, no le>s tlian as (hnenior of Jaihore, ha 
w.is waiianteil m as‘'Liling K udal supenoniy o\er all the chiefs of that 
nainui between iho^e two rniMs 'Ihe existing independence of Putiala 
and th- otliei inmcipalities, had no weight in aignment with a chief, whose 
donniiation was the light to plunder and iiMir]), according to the condition 
of hi*^ army, and wdio aimed only to sccuie himself ihi'^. The anival of 
Cijkniel (icliteiloiiy on the Sullc), how'ovcr, o}v:iiod Ills eyes to a new fear, 
winch Wcas. that if he longer ic'-isled, otl'cTs ol nroteetiori that might be 
made to cliicfjs iTi the Punjab, wdncli w’ould effectually cm b liis ambitious 
views, and must iinohe him iii collision, and. perhaps, hostility, wotli a 
pow'cr lie never thought himself capable of seijously o|)posing in the field. 
Ills lesolutions weie hastened by an event that occuiied in his camp. The 
Woluirnun, the fiisl and sacied month of the Maliaininedtin*!, commenced in 
1800, towards tlie end of February, and the follow'era of this faith, in the 
hiiite of the envoy, inejiared to celebrate the deaths of llasiiii and Hosein, 
the tw'o sons of Ali, w'lth the usual ccreinonics. "I’lie ALalis, or fanatic 
Xincsts of the Sikhs, took umbrage at tins peifoirnance of Moslem rites m 
the Sikh ramp, and at AmiitMr; and collecting in a body, headed by 
I’hula Singh, a bigot of notoiious tiirhulence, they opened a fire of 
matchlocks, and attacked the euvoy*.s camp. Tlie escort w’as called out, 
and though composed of tw'o coinjianics of native infantry and si.vteen 
troopers only, this binall body charged and routed their party, after w^hich, 
the biera w'ere buried w'lth the usual forms. Runjit himself came up at 
the close of the fight ; and immediately it was over, advanced in ])ersoa to 
make apologie.s to the envoy, expressing his admiration of the discipline and 
order displayed by the British detachment, and promising his best exertions 
to prevent any repetition of such disorders. The circumstance made an 
impression on his mind as to the unfitness of his own troops to cope wuth 
those under Euroiiean discipline, and determined him to secure peace and 
friendship at the sacrifices demanded. 

The British Government w^e!-e sensible, that having interfered to impose 
restraints on the ambition of Runjit Singh, it had little to expect then 
from his friendship in case of any necessity arising at that time to arm . 
against invasion from the west. Had danger, indeed, from that quarter 
been more imminent, it w^ould probably have been deemed political to extend^' 
our direct influence farther into the Punjab, in reduction of the power of 
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a chief who showed himself so unfriendly. But by the time arrangements 
had to be concluded, the apprehension of any necessity of preparation for 
such an event had worn ofl', and the only object that remained was, to secure 
our own frontier, and for the credit of oiii ^pow'er to take redress for the 
offensive aggressions which the Lahoie ruler had lecently comnnUed east of 
the Sutlej, llunjit Singh evpiessed a strong desire at this time to obtain 
a written pledge of our pacific and friendly intentions towards himscli ; and 
the restoration of the places seized during his late inioad having been 
obtained from him, a shoit treaty declaratory of mutual peace and fiiendship 
was concluded by the envoy, at Ainiitsir, on the 2jth Apiil, IsoO- It was 
to the following effect : — 

(After the usual preamble expressive of the desiie for peace, and stating 
by whom the engagement was settled ) 

“ Article the 1*/ — Perjictual fiicndship shall subsist between the British 
Goveinrnent and the State of Lahoie : tlie latter shall be considered with 
rtsjiect to the fonner, to be on the fixjting ot the most favmued powers, 
and the Biitish (joveipment w 111 have no conrein wuUi the lemtoiies and 
subjects of the Rajah to the northwaid of the ii\c*r Sutlej. 

“ Article 2nd , — The Rajah Uill never iiKuntain in the lerrilory, wtiich he 
occupies on the left bank of the Siitlc], more t!ooj)s than are nccessaiy foi 
the internal duties of the teruloiy, noi commit or suffer any encroachment 
on the ])Osv.c‘«sions or rights of the chiefs in its 'vuinUy. 

** Aiticle Wrd . — In the event of a violation (4' any of the preceding 
articles, or of a departure from the iiiles ot frieiuKhip on the jiart of cither 
State, tins treaty shall be considered to be null and avoid.*' (The fuuilh 
and last aiticle provulcs for the exchange of ratifications ) 

The tieaty being (.onchulcd, Mi. Metcalfe came away on the 1st May 
following. All luilher di‘'cu‘*su)ns with Uiiiijit Singh w'cie then diojipeu, 
and it became a piindjde in all iclations with this chief to confine coiinmi- 
iiications, as mULh as possible, to fnendly lettcis and the exchange of 
presents, but the Briti**!! otfuers on the frontiei were instructed to watch the 
proceedings of Riinjit ^^lngh, and to lequire in'^tant redress, in case of any 
infringement of the term^ nt the treaty by interfeience with, or cncroacli- 
luent on, the rights and tciritones of cniefs and sudars, cast or semth of the 
river Sutlej. 'I’he coniuined prosecuiiou of ;his cunise of policy, weaned 
the chief from all ajiprchensioii of danger to Ins own authority, from the 
ulterior views for winch he long gave us ciedit. 

I'o turn to the Sikh pioteclioii states, - The declarations with winch the 
Biitish force, under t.'olonel Ochterlony, advanced to the Sutlej, were in 
bti let conformity with the application, made by the chiefs occupying the 
country between the Indus and Sutlej, through the mission deputed by 
tlum to Delhi, in March Protection w^as piomised, and no demand 

of tiibute or of contribution of any kind made, to defiay the charges mcuired 
by the obligation to affuid it. The recency of their experience of the 
rapaciiy of a Sikh army, and the conviction that there could be no security 
to them selves, and still less to their families, under a ruler like the chief 
who had then the ascendant in the Sikh nation, made all the sirdars rejoice 
that their prayer had been acceded to by the British Government ; and the 
advance of its force to the Sutlej was looked ppon in consequence with no 
jealotisy, but as a measure necessary to effec t the purjxise contemplated. 

A ticaty having been concluded with Runjit Singh, it became necessary to 
fix, somewhat more specifically than had been hitherto done, the relations that 
w’ere to subsifet hericelorwaid between the ];rotecting power and ita protected 
dependants. It was determined to give thi desired explanation of the views 
of the British Government on this subject, by a gener^ proclamation, rather 
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than by the enterinff into any separate enga<?ement with the numerous chiefs 
affected by the measure. Accordingly on the Gth May 1809, an Italanama, 
or general declaration, was circulated to the sirdars, intimating to them as 
follows : — ^ 

First . — That the territories of Sirhind and Malua (the designation as- 
sumed the Sikhs of Putiala, Naba, Jhind, and Kythull, had been taken 
under British ])rotection, and Runjit Singh had bound himself by treaty 
to exercise in future no interference therein. 

*SVconf/ — That it was not the intention of the Biiiisli Government to 
demand any tribute from the chiels and sirdais benefiting by this 
arrangement. 

Third . — That the chiefs and siidars would ]>e permitted to exercise, and 
weie foi the future secured in, the r;ghts and authorities they possebsed m 
then rcspcetivc teirnorn's ])rior t»>, and at the time of the declaratum of pro- 
tection by the Biitisli (Joveniinont. 

Fourth . — That the chiefs mid sirdars should be bound to offer every facility 
and accommodation to Biitish ttoojis and detdcbment^, employed in becuring 
the protection guaranteed, or for jiurposes otherwise connected with the 
general interests of tlie stat'\ whenever the sable might be maiched into, or 
stationed in, then rc'jpectice tci iitones. 

Fifth . — In case of invasion oi war, the sndars were to join the British 
btandard with their followers, w’henever called njion. 

/Sid?/ /z.— Merchants convey mg ai tides, the juodnceof Europe, for the use 
of tlie delaehmeiitb at Liidiana, or of any other Biitish force or detach- 
ment, should not be subject to transit duty, but must be jirotected iii their 
pa'^sage through the Sikh country. 

Sertrnth . — In like manner horses for the cavalry, when furnished with 
pasbjiorts fioiii comjietPTit otrieeib, must be exempt from all tax. 

The above declaration being published and cn ciliated, became the charter 
of rights, to winch the chiefb have since looked, and apjiealed, for the settle- 
ment of all rjuestioiis that have ariaen betw-een them and the British Govern- 
ment. 'I'he matters specifically ])rovided for weie those that immediately 
jircssed. Tlieic has been much, however, of intricate dispute betw^eeii rival 
candidates for sirdans ; — betw'cen chiefs who had divided their territory 
before the declaration of protection w'as jiublished, and bad bound themselves 
to their co-proinietors by mutual obligations; between chiefs and their 
dependants of the Sikli nation, as W’ell as Zemindars, as to the extent of 
light and authority jios'^cssed at the time of the declaration of protection; 
and, perhaps more than all, boundary disjmteb and cjuairels regarding partici- 
jiated rights. These cbff'eiences, whenever they have arisen, have reejuired 
adjustment and aibitration by the Butisli officers on the spot, and have 
formed the subject of continual references to the Supreme Government at 
Calcutta, The 1 eg Illation of successions was also a matter, that from the 
first required to be undei taken by the protecting authoiity, and failing heirs 
of any kind according to Sikh custom and law, the escheat is considered to 
fall to the protecting state. 

Until the year lb 12, the duties of protection, and the settlement of these 
mutual disputes, though giving constant employment to Colonel Ochterlony, 
the British officer appointed superintendent of Sikh affairs, produced no- 
thing of sufficient moment to require relation. In that year, however, the 
disorders in Putiala consequently upon the Rajah’s imbecility, produced a 
ensis that called for an exertion of authoritative interference. The protected i 
territory was invaded hy a public depredator for whose punishment and ex- ' 
pulsion the Putiala Rajah was called upon to furnish a quota of horse. This, 
chief holds territory yielding a revenue of more than thirty lakhs of rupeea 
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yet the whole force he could furnish on the occasion consisted only of two 
hundred horse of the very worst description, and these arrived so late in the 
field as to be of no use. Colonel Ochtcrlony, taking with him the chiefs of 
Jhind and Naba, proceeded to Piitiala to^ remonstrate with Muha Kaja 
Saheb Singh upon the evidence of inefficiency afforded liy this state of things, 
and it was endeavoured to persuade him to discard the low favo^tes who 
ate up his revenues, and prevented those better disposed from carrying on 
any consistent sjstcm of government, and from intioducing the desired im- 
provements into the adm nist ration. The attempt to procure a change of 
ministers by jmrsuasiv n failed, but the Rajiih made many ])rofession8 of a 
determination to exert himself to effect the tle*5iied reforms. Reing left again 
to himself, his conduct becaiuc bO \iolent and incgular, as to betray sjinp- 
toms of an aberration of leason, and the colonel wa^ compelled to pioceed 
again to Ins cTijutal, m or<Ln’ ti) allow hib outiaged suiijectH and dependants 
to put things on a bcttei footing, and lo prevent the Rajah's remoial from 
power from ]n oducing conviihions, or a luvach ol the genei.d trauquilbtv 
Saheb Singh wa'^ now iVqK)<ed, and jilaced undei limited icstiain^ 

Ham, his M'lfe, in a^MiLialnni \yilh ashicwd liialiman iiunibter named Nundi 
Rao, was appointed regent for the hcir-appruent, Knrnm Singh, who was then 
aminoi, and affaus were ccndiutcd in his name. Maharajah Saheb Singh 
died a few inonth.^ after Iiks de})(»sal. 

To return to Lahore- -No: lung m.itTnnlly alt l i c<l oiii relations “iMth the 
rulei ot tliat state between isjornid )^3u. 

On the I7tb of July ls.ll, la.’utenaiU Burnes reached Lahore, ^\hc^e bis 
arrival with a pi'*sent fmm the Ring of Kngland, and ivith the letter of land 
Ellenborongb wbuh accomjjanied U, was a sour<'e of great pniic and lejoio 
ing to Ruiijit Singh Toe attent’on he ])ai(l tc» Lieutenant Bnrnc“i was \cry 
inaiked, aiul he iriMted Captain Wadeoiei hom Liidiana, to assist at the 
cerernom.il of lecejitioii. Tiom Lihore, Lieutenant lluriies pinieedoil to 
Simla, to render to the (iovernoi-th ueial .in account of his inisvion, and to 
lay before hl'^ Loidvluji the ^all^able inlonnalion obiamed duimg it. 

The \ery favourable di-juisiuon in v liieh tin* ruler ot Lahore seemed to be 
at this jiuictiin', oncourageJ Lord Wilh.iiri Hentiiu k to hope, that a pioposiiion 
for a personal meeting Intvveeu hmi-^eit and Rimiit Smgh would be likely to 
be well received. He accordingly in>Liueied ('ajitain \V'ade, when at Lahore, 
on the occasion above lelaterl, to smiiid the chiefs contidintial advisers 
on the subject. A-^ antn ipaftd by iub Lo:'d*'bip, the ruler of Lahore showed 
great desiie for the meeiing, hut ‘‘onu* ilifficulty was at fir^t .•started in 
respect to the etiquette of a jirevious letiirn mission, Run jit Singh having 
paid his Lordship tiie comjdnnent of sending one, siinilaily composed to 
that which w’jited on J.,or{l Amherst. 'I’he mission had been received 
by I.ord Willi, im Bentmck m April, soon after his arrival at JSimla : its 
nieinhcus were the Hewari Muti Ram, son of Mohkurn (ffiund, Huri 
Singh Sirdar, and the hccrotary, >Mqir Azizudin. They had been 
treated by the Govcrnor-ffener.d with niiicli di'itinction, and a return 
mi&smn of some of the jirmcipal olhcers of his Lordship’s suite liad been pro- 
mised, rather held (Jtii in cxpeilation. The personal meeting between the 
heads of tlie two states would necessarily deprive Runjit Singh of this com- 
pliment; for, lu the first place, the time wouhlscaicely allow of both, seeing 
that an intended journey of the (iovemor-Oeneral to Ajmfr and Rajpiitana 
required, that, if arranged at all, the interview^ should take jilace before the 
I end of October, and in the second, if a formal mission were sent, immediate- 
ly before the meeting, it would have the appearance in the eyes of the world, 
6f being sent to supjilirate, or induce the ruler of the Sikhs to come to the in- 
terview, whereas the rank and position of the head of the British Goveromentf 
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required that the honour of a personal conference with him should be 
sought. 

’VVith a liberality, not inconsistent with his general character, Runjit 
Smgh, having made up hiamindHo the interview, gave up the point of eti- 
quette, and pi eparation was made on both sides, for the meeting to take 
place on the Sutlej about the 20th of October, without any previous return 
mission : the neighbourhood of lliipur was subsequently fixed upon as the 
most appropriate and convenient spot fur the meeting. 

On tlie interview taking place, several days passed m pageantry and re- 
views, and both parties bid each othei adieu with feeiings of sincere and 
cordial fiiendshij). 

In 183 j, a treaty was concluded with Rimpi, of which the following is 
an abstract cojiy : — 

Aiirk 1,?^ —A toll of "jro ruptc-^ to be levied on all merchandise in transit 
on the rivers Indus and Sutlej belwccn the sea and Ilnpur, without reference 
to size of boats, or to the weiHlil m \alueof cargo* Hus toll lobe divided 
among the diflcrcnt slates in pioportion to the eviejit of territory, which 
they ])osse.sb on the banks of those lucrs. 

Aiticli^ 2'rtf/. - In right of lernlory appertaintiig to the Lahore chief, lioth 
on i1k‘ right and left hanks of those iiveis, a jioitiou of the toll, — lupeea 
13r)-4 shall be levied opposite to Mitliunkolc, on the foi mer side, on boats 
coming from sea to Uupur . and lupees 67-15 in the vicinity of Huirlki 
on the latter side, on boats going fiom lliipur towaids the s^m. 

Article ‘.^rd — In oidei to tacilitau lealizing the toll due to diflTerent states, 
and foi s])j.cdily and siilisfactonly .idjusting any disputes connected with the 
safety of the na\igalion and welfare of the tiadc, a Liitish ofiicer will reside 
<q)}H)sUe to Mithnnkotc, and a natne agent on the pait of the ibitish Govern- 
ment, opjjosiic lluiriki, a ho will liotli lie subject to the ordei-s of the liii- 
tish agent at lauliana, .ind agents appointed by the other states interested m 
the iiaMgation, Uiz. l>h,i\vulpoie and Sindh, together with those of Lahore) 
to reside at the :ilj()\ e mentioned piaccs, will co-oi'eiatc with them m tlie 
execution of then duties. 

Ai title 4th . — In order to guard against imposition on the part of mer- 
chants in lalsely coinplannng of being jiliindered of propeity which foinied 
no part of then cargoes, they aie rcijnired, on taking out their passports, to 
jiroduce an in\ oice of llieir caigo, w inch being duly authenticated, a copy 
W'lll be annexed to their passiioiLs ; and whciic\er their boats may be brought 
to for the night, they aic rcquneil to give inunediatc notice to the thanadars 
or oiriccis of the jilace, and to lequcst jirotevtion foi themselves, at the same 
time showing tlie jias^ports they may have received at Mithunkote or 
lluniki, as the case may be. 

Article 5///.— Such parts of the 5th, 7tli, Otb, and 10th articles of the Treaty 
of the 26th Dec., 1^32, having rcfeience to fixing a duly on the value and 
quantity of merchandize, and to the mode of Us collection, are hereby rescind- 
ed, and the foregoing ai tides snbstiluted in their place, agreeably to which, 
and the condition of the pieamble, the toll will be levied. 

In the middle of 183H was concluded the tiipartite treaty, according to 
which Runjit Singh was obliged to be aiding and assisting m the arrange- 
ments for restoring Shah Shjijah to the Kabul throne. ’Fhe treaty also 
settled the limits of the territories of the respective sovereigns. In the end 
of the year the splendid spectacle of the meeting of the Governor-General 
and Runjit Singh at Ferozepore, of which an account has been given in 
previous pages, took place. After the death of Runjit Singh, no fresh 
treaties were entered into with his son and successor v but some rates of duty 
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on boats navigating the Sutlej were agreed to with that unfortunate 
inonarcb, and they have hitherto remained undisturbed.” 

In concluding our notice of Col. Steinbacirs work, we may add, that 
it is accompanied by a tolerably good map of the Punjab. 

3. The third woik at the bead of thi'^ article, by Captain Leopold Von 
Orlich, is but in part de\oted to the Punjab. Tbe work is one of a 
compreben‘5i\o dcsciiption, including noiices of tbe outward vo^’age 
via Egypt to Ponihaj — of tbe town of Bombay and tbe sniroundiiig 
localities — of Kurraebi and the ^oyage up the Indus to Ferozepoie 
— of Lahore and Punjab afl’iirs — and of all celebrated places betw'eeii 
the Sutlej and (''alcntta. These notice^; include all manner of miscella- 
neous ob''t*r\ atioiis on the inauneis, customs and institutions — wbelbcr 
of tlie Naliics or of Kuiojx'ans. They are in tbe form of letters 
acidres'^ed to tbe anUioi’s cdebiated countiyrnen, tbe Baron Alexander 
Von Humboldt and Call Ritter. This circumstance alone, as tbe 
translator vciy just In remarks, would of itself be sufficient to guarantee 
their inheient impoitance ; In fact, tbe Ncry coidial leception wbicii ibis 
distinguished officL*r met with fiom the various civil and military func- 
tionaiies, and the maikcd attention with winch lie was honoured by Lord 
. Ellenborough, together willi his visit to tbe native princes of Sindh, 
Lahore, and C)udt% ba\o enabled him to collect ample materials, which 
he lias wrought into a iiighl}' interesting naiiativc *’ 

\V<dl do vve icmcmbLi an interv ievv which we bad with the author 
wlien in Calcutta — an interview which impicsscd ns with adec[) sense of 
Ins intellig'*nce, bis c\ten«i\e knowledge, and (piick powers of observa- 
tion. Nor does bis woik in a:i\ way di'^aiipoint tbe expectations 
which even u >boil peisunal ar fpi.untance niiglit have led one to fotm. 
It is tliioiiglioiit fiaugbt with vni n (1 mteiest. We quite corumr in the 
ira'^onrihlc hojK’s ot trau'^l.itvu li at tin* woil, “ eauiiol fail of a 

coidial lecejUion fioni the Brili'-li nation, y bo will be gialified b\ the 
ojnnlon of so enlightened and mil an ohsuver of the Ftalnlity of 
tbe Biiti*jb pow'cr in India, vvliicli be b(*ije\c*s to lx? vciy i.u from liaving 
attained its culminating point, — an oj-inion in winch lie is borne out by 
another distinguisjlied German tiaveller, Baton Von IIug<d.*’ 

After sketcliing recent pcdilical eu-nts in tbe Punjab, the author thus 
exprr«s<-s liimsilf : — “So much fur this lemaikable kingdom, which 
must hoon become a question of life and dealli for tbe Biitisli power in 
India. Urile'^s possessed of ibis, there no hccurity : — The Indus 
alxive At tuck, with the mountain chain beyond Peshawar, and the 
Hiimdava mountains, form tbe true anti natural frontier of tbe immense 
dominions of the British empire in India. When once this has been 
attained, all her powirs can be concentrated in the interior, and civiliza- 
tion take loot and flourish.” c 

Commending this most useful and interesting work to the earnest 
attention of our icadci^, we feel assured that tbe careful perusal of it 
will be found to contribute not leas to rational enjoyment than to aolid 
edification. 
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Heports of flir Examination questions and aimrers of the Students 
of the Hindu College qnd the Free Church Instifvfion. 

One of the most remarkable plicnoniena in tbe prcRPut aspect of 
IIiikIu Society is tbe rapul lise and spieacl of a thiisl — a cra\ing llilrst 
— fur Lln^lish Education. And as the acquisition of tbe English lan- 
£runj;e ujkI literature cannot fad, soonei or later, to re\olutionize the 
Ilindii mind, the progress and amount of such a moaientons attainment 
must be watched with an increasingly sedidous Intel e<t and anxiety by 
c\eiy true lii(Mid of India. Connected with thi'» subject vaneus ques- 
tions liave aiiseii uhicli neces^saiilv rail fmth diffeieiu .'S of ojiinion and 
challenge tlic gia\ est di'^ciis'^ioii. Amongst these the piimary and 
fundamental one f>f '‘education ‘niih or jvWiout iihgion. ’ ililheito 
this question has be ' n di^i \(‘iy much on abstiact grounds and 

with a icfeieiice to iihstiaet piineiplos. Eut the tifiic is fast approach- 
ing when it may admit ol being moie satisl.ictoiilv decided by an ajjpeal 
to (u fual risibh: fruits 

A\'ilbin tbe limits of a'^lioit notice like tbe pre^ent, we have not the 
remotest intention of entenng on the discub&ion of so impoitant a ques- 
tion. We siiiqily allude to its existence as a matt, r ot fact, which 
dcMiiands the most seiious considci ation. In this city, the two systems 
of “education with, and without leligion*’ luuebecn, for seveial yeais, 
in \igoious and c^l^n^i\e opciation. But a gcMieiaiiun oi two must be 
allowed to pass before the spc'citic woikiiigs and icsulls of each can 
be fully and unmibtakeably (li‘\ eloped. In the meanwhile, it is well 
to know the natuie and chaiactei of the leading studies which constitute 
the inatvnelle of instiuclioii in the Inslituiio»'s tliat are conducted 
agreeably to the piedomiiiant spiiit and piinciplcs of each system, us 
well as the amount of progie^s made in these iesi)ecli\ ely. 

Xou^ we cannot suppO'^e. that it will be logaided as any injustice 
to other Educational Seiiuiiaiies it we simply a^^ume, what is univer- 
sallj conceded, that llio lliiidii C'ollege and the Eiee (niuieh liislitulion 
aie, at present, tbe ehiet models and lepie^eiitatn es iii tins Meliopolis 
of tbe two dideient systems of cducalnm with and wiHiuul leligioii. 
The conductois of the latter publi^li annually a piccise li>i of all the 
studies in which their pupils may have been cxejcised duiing tlie 
preceding year. In the Institution theie is a prepaiatoiy or school 
department, and a superior or College depailnient. The com so of 
instruction pursued in the formei may usually occupy five or six yeais, 
and that pursued in the latter as many. Eiom the published statement 
we find, that the studies which, dming last year, engaged the attention 
of the highest or sixth years’ College class weie the lollowing : — 

Sixth Yeav^s Class. — No. Students 8. Bible, Ist and 2nd Kings, 
Ezra, Nehemiah and Esther ; Theology, Shorter Catechism (Assembly's), 
Pilgrim's Progress (Bunyan’s); History of Redemption (Pres. IildwWd's), 
Period let; Analogy of Religion (Bp. Butler’s); Reasonableness of (>hnstU 
anity (Locke’s) ; Veneration due to God, and Style of the Ho^ Scriptures 
(Rod. Boyle’s); Eyidences of Christianity (Haldane’s), vol. I. chap, V. ; 
Monti, J^osophy— Estimate of the Human Mind (Davis’), vol. I. ; Moral 
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Science ( Wayland’s) ; General Literature, Bacon's Moral and Civil Essays, 
and Advancement of Learning ? ; Poetry, Pleasures of Hope, Theodoric, &c. 
(Campbell's) ; Castle of Indolence (Thomeon'h) ; Mathematics, DiIFerential 
Calculus (Wallace's) — Trigonometrical Prolilems (Bland’s); Natural Philo- 
sophy, Astronomy (Maddy's) ; Chapter on Refraction and Optics; Natural 
History, Meteorology, Hydrology and Geognosy; Student’s Manual ('J odd’s); 
English Composition; Bengali TrariRldlion ; Greek, Grammar {Matthia 3 *a 
Abridged); New Testament, Acts of the Apostles, chapter XIV; Xeno- 
phon's Institutions of Cyrus, Book 1st chapter 11. and Exercises on Gram- 
mar. 

The young men who constitute the Monitorial or Teachers’ Class have 
gone thiough most of the preceding sub]ects, with several others besides — 
such as Biown’s Mental and Moral Philosophy. Licbei’s Political Ethics, 
Taylor on the History of Civilization, Locke’s Letters on 1 oleration, &c. &c.” 

If the managers of the Hindu College publislied a similar slateinent, it 
might then be seen at a "lance, u Inch of the couises of education \^a9 
the more comprelictisive and complete. Fiom the want of such a 
precise statement on Ihoia part \\e are left \ cry much in the daik and 
to the uncertainties of conjecture. 

Tlieie is another way, ho^^evel, by which, this year, we maybe 
enabled tofoim an apjuoxirnale estimate, if not of the amount, at least 
of the gcnoial cliaiactcr of the studies ]un.'>innl in the two iii^litutions. In 
the Hindu College a certain niunbcr of scholai shijis is annualU awaided. 
The inode of adjiidgin" the-JC is liy cornpetitioii The manner in which 
the competition is conducted will best appear liom the following legula- 
tions : — 

“ 1. Sets of cjucstimis on the various branches of study in the Senior and 
Junior Hepaitinents aic prcp.ued under the diiection of the Council of 
Education. 

2, Each iTicinher presiding at the e.vamination is furnished wnth a copy of 
each of the sets of iScholarship Questions under a sealed cover, with a super- 
scription specif) ing the subject of the contained paper, and the day on winch 
It IS to be opened in the jircscnce of the scliol^irship candidates. 

3. The Students are as'^embkd in a room without hooks, papers, or 
references of any kind; are not allowed to communicate with each other 
during the evamir.ation, and on that account are placed .it a projicr distance 
from ericli other. 

4 They are required to answer the questions aud to wTite the Essays 
without any assistance whatever ; and to ensure this, one of the members 
of the Council remains in the room and sujieriritends the whole exainma- 
tion.” 

In the I’lec Church Infititution it appears? that a gold medal is 
anniialK awarded to the best general scholar. It is decided by competi- 
tion on the leading branches of study in literature, science, philosophy, 
and theolog) The mode in which the competition has been conducted 
is thus described in the published statemeTjt : — 

“ For several succe«.sive days the candidates were assembled in a room with 
no implements whatever but paper, pen and ink — not even a Grammar or a 
Dictionary being allowed. Written questions on the different subjects were 
then dictated, taken down, and' answered extemporaneously in writing. 
The medal was awarded to the student whose answers, on an average view 
of the fchole, were found to be the best.” 
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Now the Hindu CoIIeg-e list of studies for competitory examination,, 
we find classified under the headings of “ Literature — History — Natural 
Philosophy — and Mathematics^*’ together with an English and Vernacular 
essay. The Fiee Church Institution list of studies for competitory 
evaniinafion we find thus enumerated : — “ Theology, Christian Evidences, 
Bible History, Natural Theology, including Animal Mechanics, Ancient 
and Modern History, Logic, Rhetoric, Moral and Mental Philosophy, 
Geometr), Ti igonometrj' and Algebra, Natural Philosophy, including 
A'^tronomy, Mechanics, &.c. &r*. Milton, Youngs Night Thoughts, 
Camjibcll’s Pleasures of Hope, Thomson's Castle of Indolence, Bacon*s 
NoMim OigaiHim, Achanccmcnt of Learning and Moral Essays.’’ 

AVe do not find that the coiuluccors of either institution have publish- 
ed the aiiswcMs to the quest ions on Mathematics and the different 
branches of Natuial Pinlo'Ojdiv —probably for tl«e same reas<^n, viz. 
Ibat these subjects aie of a Jos', pupuiar descriptloy and less interesting 
to tlie geneial leader. ^ 

On all the other brandies which constituted the subjects of examina- 
tion, the answers of Lbe best competitors iespecti\ely have been publish- 
ed in full ; lliese we shall lieu* transcribe that they may be seen in 
immediate juxtaposition ‘ — 

Hindu College Senior Scholarship Questions* 
LITERATURE. 


POETRY, 

Shakespeare. 

HAMLET. 

ACT. V SCENE II 

A hall in the Castle. Enter Hamlet and Horatio. 


Ham. So much for this. Sir : now shall you see the other; — 
Yon do remember all the circumstance ? 

IJor. Remember it, iny lord ? 

Ham. Sir, in my heart there was a kind of fighting, 

Tliat would not let me sleej) : metboiight, I lay 
Worse than the mutines in the bilboes. Rashly, 

And prais’d he rashness for it — Let us know. 

Our indiscretion sometimes serves u** well, 

When our deep plots do pall ; and that should teach ui, 
There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 

Rough hew them how we will. 

Hor. That is most certain. 

Ham. Up from my cabin h 

My sea-gown scarf’d about me, in the dark 
Grop’d 1 to find out them : had my desire ; 

Finger’d their packet ; and, m fine, withdrew 
To mine own room again ; making so bold. 

My fears forgetting manners, to unseal 

Their grand commission ; where I found Horatio, 

A royal knavery ; an exact command, — 

Larded with many several sorts of reasons, 

Importing Denmark’s health, and England’s too, 
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With, ho ! Such huf^s and Kohlins in my life, — 

That on the supervise, no leisure bated, 

No, not to stay the jrnndinjj of the axe. 

My head should be struck oft’. 

Hor. IsT possible ? 

Hnm. Here’s the commission, read it more at leisure. 

But wilt thou hear now how 1 did proceed ? 

Uor. Ay. ’beseech you. 

Jlam. Bemjr thus benetted round with villanics. 

Or I could make a prolopjiie to my brains, 

They bad begun the play : — I sat me down : 

Devis'd a new conunission : wrote it fair : 

1 once did hold it, as our statists do. 

A baseness to write fair, and labour'd much 
How to forget that learning ; but, Sir. now, 

It did me yeoman’s service. Will thou know 
The effect of„wbat I wrote ? 

Hor. j Ay, good my lord. 

Ham, An earnest conjuration from the king, - 
As Kngland was his faithful tnl unary. 

As love between them like the jialm might lloiin-li ; 

As peace should still her wheaten gailrmd ue.u. 

And stand a commu ’tween tbeir riinitic^ : 

And many such like as's of great chaige, — 

’I'hat on the view and knowing of these content^, 

Without debatement fuither, more oi 
He should the bearers put to sudden de.illi, 

Not blinving time allow'd. 

1. “Rashly, 

And prais’d b(' rashness for it, &c.” 

What is the action nliicb is <|ualified by the adieib “ liaOilv 

2. “ and that should Kat li U'^,' fir. r 

State in your own words y luil it is which Jiaiiilei. in tins gcneial retied nni, 
points out as teaching us that “ there’s a diviinly that sliajies our ends, 

Stale also what circumstance it is, m the story Hamlet is relating, which 
gives rise to this general refteclion. 

3. Paraphrase the passage beginning — 

“ Where I found, Horatio,'’ 

down to the end of the speech, substituting ihioughout expressions of your 
own for those in the text, so that it may be evident how far you under- 
stand the ])aB6age. 

4. AVhat 18 the meaning of “ it did me yeoman’s service.’* 

.■)- What is the meaning of “ and stand a eoinina ’tween their amities r ’* 
C. What is the meaning and graimnatical construction of “ ami many 
such like as’s of great charge.” 

Milton. 

7. Brightest Seraph ! tell 

In which of all these shining orbs hath man 
Hia fixed seat, or fixed seJit hath none, 

But all these shimng orbs his choice to dwell.'* 

Bxplain the grammatical construction of the last two lines. 
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“ Heard yc the din of battle bray, 

Lance to lance, and horse to horse ? 

Lon^ years ot liavnck iirf^e their destin’d course, 

And throu«rli the kindred squadrons mow their way. 

Yc towers of Julius, London’s lasting Rhamc, 

With niany a foul and midnight murder fed, 
llcvcrc his coiiMU’t’s faitli. his father’s fame, 

And sjiaro tlie meek Usurjicr’s holy head. 

Aborc, lieloiv the rose of snow, 

'j’wiird witli licr blushing foe, wc spread : 

The bJl'^^led lioai jii lutant gore 
Wallows hone.uh the th(uniy shade. 

Xow, broilier.s, bending o'er tli’accursed loom. 

Stamp we our leti^cancc deep, and ratify his doom.*' 
s. What wart' aic alln.leil lo m the four first lines ? 

0. M iio i'. till* meek UMiiper ’’ 

10. Who iv ihe bristled hoai ^ 

1 1 . Who aie the brothers ^ 

CiUc 111 each ca^c the reasons of your answer as folly as possible. 

l»ROSK. 

Bacon. — Ho that is only real had need have exceeding great parts of 
Viituc ; as th<’ stone had need to he rich that is set without foil ; but if a 
man inaik it well, it is in jiraisc and commendation of men as it is in 
goiling« and gains : for the jnovorh is true, “ T'hat light gams make heavy 
pluses.” foi light gains conic thick, whereas great come but now and then: 
so It IS true, that ''inall maltcrs win gioat coiiimendation, because they are 
contmually in use and note : whereas the. oc*easioii of any great virtue 
eoirieth but on festivals ; thcicfore it doth mucli add to a man's re])iitation, 
and Is ' as Queen Isabella said), like ])crpetual letters commendatory, to 
ha\e good foi ins ; to attain them, it almost sulheeth not to desjiise them ; 
fin so ‘-hall a man observe them in others ; and let him trust himself with 
the lest; for if he labour too inueh to express them, he shall lose their 
giaee, which is to he natural and unaffected. Some men’s behaviour is like 
a verse, wlierein every syllable is measured ; how can a man com])rehend 
great matters, that bieaketh lus mind too much to small observations.” 

Baraphrase the above passage from Baron's Essay on Cereinonies and 
Respects, so as to shew wliethcr you fully understand it. 

In yoiii paraphrase turn the two similes of the ‘'stone” and the “verse” 
into metaphors ; and turn the metaphorical expression “ eometh but on 
festivals,” into a simile, so that it may he seen whether you know the 
relation which a metaphor and a simile bcai to each other. 

IIISTOEY. 

1. What minister of the Tudor Sovereigns was the greatest Patron of 

learning ? ^ 

What was the principal Institution founded by him ? 

Wliat learned Foreigner was invited by bim to Via assistance > 

2. Give some account of Sir Thomas More. State upon what ground he 
was accused of treason, and condemned to death ; explaining the tenor of the 
Statute referred to, and the occasion of its enactment. 

3. Wh© was the Tutor of Queen Elizabeth— what proof did shegiv^i^ 
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her literary attainmentB. WhBX Female in the preceding reign was cele- 
brated for her literary attainments ? 

4. By what title did James VI. of Scotland succeed to the crown of 
England ? State the relation in which he stood to hie immediate pre- 
decessor, and trace his descent from a common ancestor. 

When was the Court of Star Chamber instituted, describe the com- 
position and jurisdiction of this tribunal, particularly its criminal jurisdic- 
tion. State what was the character of its proceedings, and give illustiative 
intatances. When and wherefore was it abolished ? 

6. \VTien was the Habeas Corpus Act jia^^sed, and what gave rise to it ? 
State tlie tenor of the act, and explain its efficacy in hivcuir of hhcity. 

7. State the nature of the grie\ances which caused the rebellion against 
Charles I. and give instances. 

1’he same of those ubich led to the Revolution. 

Point out the diflference. 

8. Who were the founders of the Ghuznevide and Mogul Dynasties — of 
the Mahratta empire, and of the Sikh state ? 

9. Who were the principal llistoiians of the Mahomedan empire of 
India, and what Poet flourished at Ghuzni ? 

10. What was the date of the last battle fought at Paneput, and between 
whom and with what event } 

1 1. Give some account of the battle of Pla'ssy, explaining who were the 
parties engaged, and state what were the consequences of it. 

12. JState the principal civil and military services of the Duke of Welling- 
ton in India. 

Replies hy the most successful Candidate^ Ishtcar Chundra Mitra. 

' LlTERATUllE. 

Shakespeare. 

1. Rashly” is properly connected with, the sentence " Up from my cabin, 
&c.'' Flamlet was going to relate the action, which he says he did rashly 
when he falls to a digression, that sometimes the mdi&cretion and rashness 
of a man may bring on the circumstances which even his deep matured 
counsels would not produce. Raahly,” in a manner, stands alone, as the 
sentd^ce is finished before the eircumatfixtee to which it relates is stated. 
But aittlliejIKtion he did out of indhicretkiii is mentioned in the next sen- 
tence; rashly” is connected wi^h the sentence “ Up from my cabin, my 
seagown scarfed about me in the dark gnmed I to find out them ; had my 
desire, fingered their packet,” and (j^ualines it. That is, his having risen 
from his cabin, and groped his Mjr m the dark and his having fingered 
their packet were done ” rashly.** In short his adventure in the dark is attri- 
buted by him to have been done mt of rashness and indiscretion. 

2. The circumstance which Hamlet 'alludes to, as showing ** that there's 
a divinity that shapes our ends,” is this. An unwarrantable action performed 
Out of rashness and indiscretion, sometimes serves us most effectually when 
the deepest designs would have been ineSeetual, and so he says, 

“ Our indiscretion Bometiroes serve us well 
When OUT deep plots do pall.” | 

llie story is this : His unde sent him to England with Rozencranta and 
Gnildenstem, who bore a commission that his head should be struck off. 
He broke the seal, and forgdd oiit a new coounission. And so when his life 
was on the brink of ruin, a precipitate and even unwamintable act saved 
it/roxn destruction. He concludes generally that, nnee out of 
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many unlooked for and beneficial consequences sometimes ensue, which no 
human foresight could have brought forth “ there’s a divinity that shapes 
our ends.” 

3. In the commission I unsealed I found a royal knavery, a deceit played 
U])OTi by the king ; an exact, defined command, a plain direct command 
without any qualification or alleviation, for which full many uifierent and 
Bjjccial reasons were assigned ; and importing the health of Denmark and 
KngUnd [m terms complimentary] : and containing such circumstances 
relating to, and destructive of my life, that on llie very penisal of the paper 
my head should be cut ofl'; allowing no time for leisure, not even the time 
requisite to hhar[)en the axe with whu li the work oi destiuclion would be 
executed. 

4. “ But now, Sir, it did me yeoman's sen ice,” I once held it a baseness 
to write a fan hand and laboured to forget that acconif'iiNhment, but now 
this fair untiiig did me the most active and eflectual service. As yeomen 
are of stiiidy and loluist cons•JllUlr^M and their service the most efiecUicd in 
points wheie sticiigth is concciiied, so heie, tluh fair writing did as it were 
the ^e^Mce of an yeoman, mz . s<ived the bfe of Hamlclfiom de’^trurtion, 

5. As a coriiiTifi connects semencjs so tlicVord here conv eys the idea of 
connection “and stand a comma ’tween their aunties” that is, and stand the 
connecting tie between the friendship and love of the two kingdoms. 

“ As ppficp should sill] her whoaten "irland wear, 

And sUind a comma their aimuts ’ 

As there may lie no rupture between the kingdoms, but as jieacc may still 
connect tbeir alliance. 

G. “ And many such like as’s of, &c.” and many such circumstances 
tending to shew the relation of the two kingdoms, and the reasons which 
would induce England to do tlie deed. Hamlet mention« some circumstances 
winch may serve as lea'-ons for England’s executing the business required of 
her. 

*• As rai£;hancl mj\s his faithful trlbutnrv. 

As love bitwcdi them Inc the palm might flourish ; 

As t> should siill Imr vlioiitdi gfiihind W'car, 

And stand a comma ’tween thdi uinuics ’’ 

And adds, that he mentioned other circumstances like these which would 
serve to bring on the end desired. “ As’s” stand in the form of a substan- 
tive, as the word conveys the idea of such like “ circumstances or assertions,” 
of great charge. 

Milton. 

7 . The grammatical construction of the sentence may be rendered in two 
ways, almost equally explanatory of the sense, thus — In which of these 
shining orbs hath man his fixed seat, or hath man no fixed seat, but hath 
all these shining orbs, at his choice to dwell upon. — Or again ; In which 
of these shining orbs hath man his fixed seat, or hath man no fixed seat, 
but hath his choice to dwell upon all these shining orbs ; llie first con^ 
Btruction is better, but the sentence in that case is more elliptical. 

Gray. 

8. Tha wars alluded to are th« wars of the Roses, or the wars between the 
houses of' Lancaster and York, which for many years committed great havoc 
and deluged the kingdom with blood of fathers and kinsmen engaged in 
opposite sides as their prejudices or inclination led them. 

9. meek usurper is Henry VI. whose consort was Margaret of 
Ai^u ; udm adhered to his cause to tlte last, and whose coanaels diree^^ 
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the efforts of the Lancastrians ; Henry VI. being himself a weak Prince. 
His father was Henry V. whose glorious arms achieved the comjuest of 
France made him king of France ; which circumstance induced the 
buc'ceeding princes to assume, in addition to their other titles, the appellation 
of Kin^ of France.” 

Again — 


the rose of 6m 

Turned uitli her blit-ahuKj foe we spread," 

alludes to the white rose and the red or the wars of the roses. 

10. The bristled Ijoai is Richard HI., who liore upon his arms the device 
of a hoar. “ In infant gore,” .illmies to his having murdered tlie young 
sons of Edward the IV. in the Towei. 

11. T1iu “brothers” are the jioet -brothers of the bard; who imagines 
that he sees then images in .a neigblKniring mountain, and with them he 
“wea\esthc W'aii), and weaves the woof” of the fate of Edward I. who 
murdered every hard of Wales, cxeejit him who is here represent'd. 

Bacon. < 

Ak .stones of inferior (juality are set with foil in order to set them off*, and 
as theiefore rich stones are set without foil , so ho who wishes to hi' only 
real, i. e., he who wishes to be only gieat in Ins own qualities without 
ael.ieving any additional virtue oi quality from the coiTiinendation or jiraise 
of others- must of neeessity pos>ess great and admirable virtues, so that he 
may shim in his own lu'^tre without the as'^i-'taiiee of other beauties or 
olijocts ; which many tend to heighten oi set off* hi'^ own. But those virtues 
and (jualities uheie a man washes to gun the praise and com- 
mendation of otheis, arc gnideil liy the .same rules as gettings and 
gams: fur as the proveih is true, that the aec urn illation of small gams 
make heavy jinrse'^, a> <mall profits aic gained often and easily, hut 
large jirolits seldom, tio m the ea^e of virtues and qualities, small matters 
or the exertions of .^rnall (|\lalltle^ gam gieater commendation than gieat 
virtues; for the small viilue-' as they lia}>]>eii often arc more marked; and 
consequently the praise a man attaiiiH by such, qualities is great for the 
opportunities are many of his displaying those to advantage; whereas great 
virtue ie as the magniffcence of a festival day, for as such rnagniiicence, 
tl^gh it excoeda all other display is but of rai*i occurrence, so the great 
virtues are seldom or rarely brought to tha'^otice of men to win their 
commendation, llierefore it doth much add a man’s reputation to have 
good forms, — small polite (jualities ; which are as perpetual commen(latory 
letters, presenting themselves frequently to the notice and commendation of 
men. To attain these small accomplishments it is only necessary not to 
desjnse them ; so that he may observe such qualities in others, wliich observe- 
tion will alone be competent to him confident of his having acquired 
such qualities ; and let him Iqatosijaif with this observation only ; for if 
in attaining them he is Bohdtotui'toeilEl^s such qualities too much, he will 
lose the grace of such ac(K>m]all4usil)ilt ; for grace is natural and unaffected 
expression without the iinx^K»^>|l^ficiBl endeavours at improving them- 
The behaviour of some i)art measured by syllables ; so that 

they attend to every their 'transactions, thinking that their 

conduct by such means nnexeeptional in every part ; but such 

endeavours are productive of ; that the mind being often brought 

into contact with, and exercwS such matters of import^ it 

in manner loses its power' .(ff oomprdaending oth^ mattM vi 
♦ Importance/* 
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HISTORY. 

1. Cardinal Wolsey, the minister and favourite of Henry VIII. (the 
cif^hth) was a f^reut ])ation of learning. lie founded a College at the 
University of Oxford and anotliw at Ipswioh, the ])lace of his birth. He 
encouraged learning m others and was equally liberiil in these matters as in 
j)onii)OH6 iiiagnilicence in whirli he loved to lu'e. Though sometimes rash 
111 hib comisels and of a haughty spirit, he was generous to his inferiors. He 
was so diligent and active that the fiist lime he won the attention of Henry 
was in Ins lieing employed in an embassy of great import from Henry to 
MaMUiilian, the Emperor of Geiniaiiy. tie relumed in three days; Henry 
ihinkiiig that he had loitered began to rej)ro\ c Inm, ivherenpon be gratified 
the king that lie had not only transacted the business, but had e\en spoke 
on a matter whicli Henry afterwaids liiought be liad nnntted. 'i’lie learned 
foieigner was Erazinu>, whom on the representation of Wol'^cy, Henry 
invited to h\e 111 In^ kingdom on H rjcli jiension woitliy ibe erudition and 
expeiieuce of the man Ibii he i.,racinasly refused ihe otfei alleging liiat 
Ins years would not permit him to leuiow huiiself foreign land as he 
wished to lay his hones in his native country. 

‘J. iSir Thomas More, a man of eininent tafents, flourished in the reign of 
11 eniy Vlll. and was the (’haneellor of the kingdom when the great si-al 
was taken away from Caidnial Wolsc). lie executed his tiU'.t witli ability 
anil caiulour and when he left liis ollice w^as eijually ha’pjiv with lus coiuli- 
t’oii as when he \vas the first tn an in the realm. It is said, that when m 
Church 111 the days of his pros]>erity the service ivas over, a retainci would 
fciiy to his lady who sat m a diileieiit pew, “ J^ady, ni\ [joid is gone,” and 
when he ivas no longer chaiieellor, he went himself to lus wife and said, 

“ Lad), my Lord is gone.” The ground ujioii which he was accused was Ins 
refusing the sujuemaey of the king. Anil as ai’tei the nqiiure of Henry 
w'lth the Cliiireh ot Uoiiie, a statute was enacted that the king alone was 
the head and siijqKiiter of the Chiirrh. Sir 'J'hoinas More wvis thought to 
have been guilty of tieason in adliermg to the .uu’icnt faith. Though he 
adhered to the siipeistitious doctiine, yet as a man his character W’as iin- 
exeptionahle. He wms ilie author of the lllo]na, an imaginary inland, wdierc 
cveiy individual w'as thought to live ill hapjuness and love. It bears ncvuly 
the same character as tlie Ueimblic of Plato, 'llie object of the enactment 
of the statute w'as to deprive the Pope of his ecclesiastical Jurisdiction in 
England, to crush the Catholic religion and to espouse the forme of the 
Ketormed sect. 

. 3. One proof of the literary attainments of Queen Elizabeth is this, that 
ehe ie said to have been able to transact her business wdth the ambassadors 
of foreign nations without the assistance of interpreters. Lady Jane Grey, 
the grand daughter of Suffolk, who married Mary, the sister of Henry 
VllL, was highly celebrated for her attainments and learning ; she is said 
to have known many languages, and to have been highly familiar with the 
Greek ; she was raised to the throne on the demise of Edward the 6tb, 
but was superseded by Mary the daughter of Henry VIII. and afterwards 
executed. 

4. On the demise of Queen Elizabeth, James VI. succeeded to the 
throne as next heir W the yown. Henry Vil. had married his daughter 
Margaret to James the IV., of Scotland, who was killed afterwards in the 
battle of Flodden. She had a son, James V., who left an only daughter 
Mary at his death. She was married to the Dauphin of France^ the son of 
Henry IL, she was tried and executed in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, ahe 
had by her second marriage with Darnley, the son of the Earl of Lenox» a* 
~ son, Jamee, who was plainly the heir of ikt throne of En^and aa^ h^%e 
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death of Queen Elizabeth, the line of Henry VIII. became extinct, and the 
Riicceseion consequently reverted to the family of Margaiet, the daughter of 
Henry Xth 

5. The Court of Star Chamber was aa arbitrary tribunal. It was as 
unlimited In its juiK'^diction in ci\il and criminal matters as the court of 
ilcclesiiiatical commission was iii matters of leligion. It extended its juiis- 
diction.^Over the whole kingdom, it )iulged of all rnatteis; and its jiroeeedmgs 
were not managed by any fixed maxims oi regulation'', but was totally guided 
by the jii ejiJiliiLs of the king and the inllueriee (;f tlic comt. In cnininal 
cases ft (“iieil any jierson to a|)pcar without consideiation of any othei obliga- 
tion (»r dntv, as that of a iiei'^oii lieing a member ot the j>arlitiment ; it 
irri[>ii'*one(l them at Us own ailuiiary will ; levied undue fine'', Kc , in shoit 
It was a tiibnnal iiune fit to dictate it> de(i'«u)Tis to an abject peojilc under a 
despotic soveieign than to difliL'iC justice among a peoj>le li\ing under a 
monarchy limited in its powers. It was .ibidished in the reign of (’hailes I. 
by tlie intluciu e of the impulai or icnublican leadcis of the ( 'oTiinioii'', for 
its impiisoning ''Ome iriemheis without any jilansible cause, and aNo foi Us 
g"iKT.d aibitiarx c on‘'titution, being a gieat sup|)oit to the }>ower of the king 
and a d.ingeions opprcs^oi of 'the libeiiits of the people. 

G. 'fhe Habeas Corpus \r[ was passed in ibe n-ign of ChnrJrs I. about 
the yea I 1 7 ^ 1 . and became a great safegiuiid to the lilaulies tU the ])co|;le 
against the aibitiaiy conduct of gaidcr.s oi piclges. Tlu* tenor of the act 
wa this, tl t no iieison should be iinjin-'OiU’il beyond the sea, that no 
ptu -on sho Id be lefiised justice whf n he demands it, pioiided there be no 
leasonabic .ins( for delay ; that eveiy gnoler sboulit jnoilticc the body of 
his piisoiie befoK the pistice and state the reasons of his conliriement ; and 
that iKj pe -oil should remain imprisoned without lieing tried beyond a 
ceitam pen d (/f tune; ainl that even in producing the criminals the liberty 
of the sLibj jt inav iiol be illegally c>ppiessed the peiiods wiTe fixed within 
which the pn-oiiei s weie to he jnoiliiccd. Such way the tenor of the act 
which conii ihuied lu a great manner to facilitate the execution of justice, 
for delay and undue cusLodv were prevented. 

7. The chief giicvaiices which laused the rebellion of England in the 
time of Ciinrlcs weie the ailntrary impnsonmcnt of jiersons ; the lev'ymg of 
taxes without consent of Parliament ; as the Ifevymg of ship money, bene- 
voleaces, and general loans, the billeting of eoldiers in the districts and 
provhices where they lived at free quaiters ravaging the country ; the p^ple 
had generally imbibed presbyterian and republican principles ; and they ill 
bore the mercy of the king towards the catholics, the penal laws against 
whom were not executed to the fullest extent. The king in sevepd instances 
violated the liberties of parliament. In one inatance when HoUia and Valen- 
tine, two violent members, had by their ibree procured a vote, they were cited 
by the king and impiisoned without 4ht Sanction of parliais^ ; a short 
time after he liberated them. He accused five members and Lopi l^embel- 
ton of high treason and sent his serjeant at arms to arrest hnt the 

sergeant tailing, he himself went to the hotHie and demanded tlieir persons ; 
but when he found that they had made their escape he drcqpiped,^0|e pro- 
secution in a manner. To fit out a nav^ jflis smport tapms^alons weiij|^hli|j[ed 
to supply a certain number of ships ; W cljiDged thi(^^||a^ution 

to a tax in money, and extended it over sphole kingdoolt. tbo 

levying of this ship-money that Hampdep'<l|»ppaed. He n7gcjK|s||eii loans 
and benevolences, and appomted in twjeopBfiiis Military l^entBinM who 
obliged the inhabitants to comoound'i^tiis^Siim dnEnanded> or hiB^^soiied 
them in case of refusal. obtai^ of 

their {grievances by a petition pf nghta Ml jtheir Ubestks and p taypty wore 
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in a manner secured ; but tlie kin^ having anew infringed them, and as the 
leaders obtained some advantages they began to rise in their demands, they at 
last came to require from the king that the militia and the magazines, in 
short the whole military power, should be entrusted in the hands of the 
jiarliiiraent ; leaving the king bat the shadow of power, llns the king 
refused ; and thus the parties came to a rupture. The parliament which was 
about this time composed of independents and presbyterians had demanded 
also that episcopacy should be abolished ; and while the feeling in England 
was such he had attempted to introduce the liturgy into the Church of 
Scotland. They agreed on a covenant to oppose ])opeiy and papacy, and 
discomfited the king ; and when the English had drawn their swords, their 
alliance wa*? fought by parhamentan ina, and both nations agreed to a solemn 
leaqup a.Tn\ rovenanf. To further their views, the republicans aci used the 
king of his having fomented the late Irish Rebellion and massacre, headed 
by Phelim O’Ncale and MacGuire ; hut in order to throw off the imputation 
he committed the management of th" war to parliament, and this furnished 
jirctence for their levying soldicr.s, and assuming the \s hole military power. 

The principal cause of the Revolution of was, the toleration which 

James II. granted the ('athohes, and the advancement to offices of impor- 
tance. Ills arbitrary form of Government also estranged tbeir afFection.s. 
lie recommended a Catholic to the degree of Master of Arts m the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge; and when the office of President of Magdalene 
College became vacant, he appointed one Farmer to the offi/e, arnl subse- 
quently one Parker, both men of no principles, but whose only recom- 
mendation were that they were Catholics ; and when the fellows refused to 
receive Parker, the heads of the ecclesiastical Commission ^which was 
levived about this time by James) with some troops of horse drove out 
the fellows, and placed Parker in the office, to which be was ajqiointed. 
The revival of the (hunimssion Couit itself was a strength of power ill 
suited to a free and Protestant people. He granted an indulgence and 
ordered that it should bo read m all the Churches ; Sancroft with six other 
Bishops protesting against this order, was committed to the tower with his 
brother jirotesters. The peo]de at last felt the evil and invited William III. 
Prince of Orange, the son-in-luw of James, and effected a remarkable 
change. 

In the rebellion of 1G49, the people resented against the epis-’opal form 
of worship ; in the revolution the encouragement given to Catholics fired 
their rage. In the rebellion the popular leaders wanted to subvert monarchy 
and to substitute for it equality ; whereas in the revolution the men only 
wanted a limited monarchy, whereby the rights of men might be secured ; 
hut did not at all aim at subverting it. 

8. The founder of the Ghuznivide dynasty was Mahommed, the son of 
Subact iigeen. He made twelve exjieditions into India and ransacked the 
treasures of Delhi and Tanosser, of Mathura and Somnauth. The founder 
of the Mogul dynasty in India was Baber, the grandson of Abu Syed^ and 
descended from the great Timur. He inherited from his father a part of the 
dominions of Transoxiana, but was driven out by the Usbec Tartars; he seized 
Cabnl and afterwards Candahar, and invaded India in the year 1535, while 
Ibrahim Sadi was the sovereign of Delhi. Timur, indeed, invaded India, but 
he did not establish his empire oyer the country. Bunga Bhonala was the son 
of the Rana of Odipur, by a spurious birth. He bad a sou MalsM, who' 
served a Mahrattah durf, and obtained his daughter in marriage with his son 
Shahjee, and the issue of this marriage was Sevajw, the fender o£ the Mah’*^. 
ratta Empire. He defied for many years the power of Aurengz^ ; and 
when he was caught, his empire however was not subdued. The foundmr ^ 
the Sriks was Gooroo Nannuk, who studied the booko of the Mussidiii^# 
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and Hindoos and made a religion compounded of the two. He gained some 
proselytes, who founded among themselves a separate form of Government, 
and followed by others, Teig Bahadur and Gooioo Govind, who were both 
priests and governors of the little community. They lived by plunder 
and robbery, and Gooroo Govind was the first that armed them. Such 
was the rise of the Seik power from a small company of Fakeers to a 
]>owerful community of India. 

9. One of the principal historians of the Mahommedan Fmjnie was 
Ferishta. The poet Ferdu&i flourished in the Court of Mahoinmcd of 
Ghizni, who was a great encourager of learning. He was the author of the 
celebrated Persian work the Shah Nahmah. 

10 The last battle of Paneput was fought in the reign of Ahmed Shah, 
while the administrator of the affairs of the kingdom was Ghazee-iid-Deen 
Umad-iil-Ulmulk. Ahmed Shah the Abdallie had invaded India. 'Ihe 
Mahrattas had gone to the assistance of Saadut Khan, the >»ubob of Oude, 
against the Rohillas, they returned to repel the invasion of Abdallie, but 
many thousands of their liorscmcn were cut off. Snndiah was slain and 
Holkar fled, and Sudashao Row Bhow, w'ho came to the assistance of 
Ghazeo-ud-deen, suffered a total defeat in the plains of Paneput, iiiemovahle 
in the history of India both during the Mahorainedan ages and the mytho- 
logical eta. 

14. 'llie army of the Nabob Suruju Dowlah had gradually collected 
itself at Plassey. Clive had seduced the loyalty of Meer Jaffler, who was 
once the geneial of the aimy, but at the time commanded a considerable 
party of horse. Meer Jaflier engaged that during the engagement he 
would come over to the side of the English. Clive advanced after some 
delay ; the troops of the Nabob made little resistance, but a company of 
Frenchmen, commanded by I^w who fled to Chandemagore, while it was 
besieged by C hve, made some resistance near a tank, the army of the Nabob 
began to rally and to ]nesent a front to the English ; but when the Fmglish 
dislodged the little company of Frenchmen, total rout ensued. During the 
time that the batteries of the English were playing upon the French, a 
company of horsemen was seen in their flank ; but when the battle w’as 
nearly done, it was perceived to betlie jwrty of Jaffier, who had thus kept 
himself from joining the English, unless he had made sure of their gaining 
the victory. — After the battle, which was fought in the )Tar 1757, Clive 
and Jaffier went to Moorshedabad ; and (^ive placeil Jaffier upon the 
musnud. In the meantime Suraiu* Dowlah had made his escape from 
Moorshedabad in a disguise, with his favourite concubine with him, and a 
casket of jewels concealed under his vest. But he was discovered at 
Rajmahal by a person, who was once ill-used by him, and being committed 
to prison, was murdered by the order of Meeran, the son of Jaffier. Jaffier had 
previously made a money treaty with Clive, and he was obliged to disburse 
a considerable part of the sum. llie military defence of the kingdom 
remained in the hands of the English, the BritUn Empire was in a xnauner 
established in Bengal, Behar, ana Orissa. 

12. Ibe Duke of Wellington served under General Hearis, against Tippo 
Sultaun. He gave great instances of valour and conduct before the walls 
of Seringapatam. Wl^n Seringapatam was captured and taken, be was 
appointed Governor of the place ; and when (he ori^mal rajahs of 
wm) lived in a state of poverty and obscurity wh£i the arms of finder 
and Tipoo extended over the ^thern-most part of India^ wore teinlttatad 
in their sovereignty under the protection of the English ; the wise regtda^ 

* The whole of this Oriental orthography needs amendmsilt i H haswo mddlAg 
iftinciple; it follows neither one system nor another.— £o. 
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tions and counBels of the Duke of Wellington contributed to raise Mysore 
in prosperity, and to dififube tranquillity and industry. lie regulated the 
Mysore breed of cattle, which did very effectual service in the succeeding 
M'ars. He conducted the war, or rather pursuit of Uhooiidia Waugh, a 
inai auding chief, who was finally cut off at Coiiaghats. He conducted the 
war against the Mahrattas ; and defeated Scindiah in the niemorable battle 
of Assaye, and vanquished the Rajah of lierar, another Mahratta chief, in 
the battle of Argaum. These two battles were fought in the year 1803. 

Free Church Imtitution Gold Medal Competition Questions ; with Replied 
by the most suvccssfid Candidate^ Lai Beh^ De. 

‘‘ 1. — Chhi'sTIan Thkology. 

Question . — Explain briefly wliat is meant by justification by faith alone ? 

Answei . — Manatfn^ t was created m the moral likeness of God— the 
fount to holiness, i. e. in i ightcousness, truth find moral purity. But sin, 
the great dotcnorating principle m the univerhe, <lefaced this fair image. 
Thus man — fallen man became subject to ooudemnation, to the righteous 
wrath and indignation of an offended God, to death itself, and to the pains 
of hell for ever. Adam being the representative of the whole human race, 
all mankind theiefore fell in bun and became subject to eternal death. Now 
there IS nothing in men to make amends for this his first transgression. 
Granting It possible for man in his advanced years, when his faculties are 
fully developi^d, to jnirsue a course ot action of the utmost moral lectitude by 
the stiength of his good resolutions, yet the dead weight of past sins hangs 
licavy upon him. But it is not onlv not possible for a man m a state of na- 
ture to be holy by the effort and efficacy of his good resolutions, hut every 
day he adds to the list of his former iniquities. While man could not merit 
salvation at the hand of God, God could not (with reverence belt sjioken) in 
consistency with his immutably, unchangeably, and eternally holy character. 
With hiB infinite aversion against sin, with the rectoral holiness of his righte- 
ous Government, and with his consjiicuous attribute — God could not 

in consistency With all thc'.e— pass by sin without punishing it. Then the 
question how can God be both just and the justifier of the ungcdly comes to 
he asked, 'rhis question is marvellously answered in the Christian Revela- 
.tion. Jesus Christ, the eteinal son of God steps out, as it were, from the 
portal of heaven and says, “ In the stead of man I will both keep the whole 
moral law and suffer the punishment due to his transgression of it, and let 
man only believe in me and live.” Jesus Chiist came into this world, obey- 
ed the law and magnified it, became subject to death, the death of the croBs* 
was buried, rose up from the dead, and at last ascended up into heaven. 
^rh\\% \\^e perfect satiftf action %\ven to the law and justice ofOod by the 
death and sufferings of the Lord Jesus Christ is the only procuring cause of 
man’s justification. Man has nothing conceivable to do in this act In 
virtue of the imputationy and not the infusiQn as the Romanists says, of the 
righteousness ot Christ is a man justified. The medium of this imputation 
is faith. The efficient cause of man's just^cation is the love of Cbd. 
Justification is an act and not a work, that is, it is external to man. Its 
eflPect are, a man is accepted As righteous in God'e sight, and haa all his sins 
pai^dolled. 

2.'-CHaiSTlAN Evidsncb. 

QikMiioH . — Point out briefly the imposaibility of iraposture^ in the Scrip* . 
ture miracles ? . . 
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Answer . — The impossibility of imposture in the Scripture miracles may 
be evinced in the following manner : 

( 1 .) The Scripture miracles were not wrought in a corner, but publicly in 
the open face of day. 

They were therefore subjects of examination ; and if any imposture were 
in them it could be easily ileterted. 

( 2 .) They were of such a nature that the smses could take cognizance of 
them. Thus in restoring sight to the blind, life to the dead, vigor to the 
withered arm, in un 8 toi>ping the ears of the deaf, and in making the dumb 
to speiik, &c.. It could easily be ascertained infallibly, both by the subjects of 
the miracles and others, whether there was any imposture in them. 

('^.) The impossibility of iriip/tetuie is further manifest from the very nature 
of most of the miracles. I’hus it would be utterly impossible for a man to 
convince four thousand hungry persons that their bellies were filled with 
food when in reality they were not ; to convince a whole nation that they 
crossed dry-shod a se.i which in reality they did not ; to persuade a blind 
man that he sees whereas the trutli is that he docs not see, &c., &c. 

(4 ) the Scrijilure imraclcs, and especially tliose of our blessed Lord and 
his apostles, were not wrought before/rte;zd.s' only but also before enemies. 
They were performed befoie the Jews, whose sole design was to detect any 
imposture they could find, wherewith to accuse Jesus and his apostles. 
I'nable to deny the fact that Jesiis performed miracles, the Jews attributed 
them to Beel-zebub, the prince of devils ; — thus jiroving the impossibility of 
imposture in the Christian miracles. 

( 5 .) 'Flic existence of nionurnonts couirnemorating the performance of cer- 
tain miracles pi rives beyond dispute the fact that they were really per- 
formed. Thus to mention one instance out of many, the feast of ihc 
Passover 1*5 still celebrated among tlie Jews, and w'ere they questioned by 
any one as to the reason of tlie thing, they avouKI tell him, that this feast 
commemorates the deliverance of the Israelites out of Egyptian bondage, 
and especially the niiiaculous deliverance of the Israelitish houses in Egypt, 
from the stroke of the destrojirig angel. 

((>.) TAirther, the above argument receives additional weight when wc 
consider tliat these inonuiiKiith weie established at Me rery time when the 
imracleB were performed. Thus it can be proved by historical evidence 
that the feast of the passover commenced at the very time when the Israel- 
ites were delivered out of Egypt. 

(7.) Moreover, the utter failure of some impostors to |pidil credence for 
pretended miracles may be brought forward as an aigumeiat to shew the 
non-imposture of the Scripture miracles, since the lapse of more than two 
thousand years has not overturned them. The lUse imnue^ alluded to are 
those, for example, of the Abbe de Paris, sad others, 

(8.) No Deist or Atheist, or any sort of dare attempt a like impo- 

sition by miracles, supposiog the Scriptoiro miracles to be false, which 
shews that it is no easy tatnf^^Umpose.u men by pretended miracles. 

3. — Na^turai. Thsoloot. 

Question.— DesciiM, the stmctim td the eye, and point out the 

nature of the cwidence wh^ it affords of, the beiiiff of a God* 

Answer . — 'fhe outermost part or white coat of the eye is called the leie- 
rolic coat. In the m^djb of this coat the oomea is attached or sewed* for 
the junction very much resembles aMsn. Hw next coat is termed the 
choroid coTit; and t^innermbst » caW expansiDn 

of the optic nerve. There are three bomoaif* tU mmeoits* the viMmf, and 
the crystedUne humour or lens; whlA iem ihd purpose* of lub^a^* 
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The middle of the black part of the eye is called the pupil, which is an 
aperture through which the ray of light enters, in consequence of which an 
linage is formed on the retina, which last is essential to vision. The eyelid 
is admirably calculated to protect the eye from extraneous hurt. The eye 
is constructed on optical principles. 

The substances of the lenses of the eye are not one and the same ; if it 
were so, a confused and indistinct vision would be the results ; for the 
rays of light possessing different degrees of refrangibihty, would refract 
unequally and thus produce a distortion of the image. To remedy this, 
the lenses in the eye are made of different substances, i. e. substances of 
different refractive powers, which rontri'ance is admirably calculated to 
remedy the inconvenience. It may not be amiss to state that the ’'eiiiedy- 
ing of this inconvenience had long been a desideratum in the art of making 
telepcopes; till the celebrated Dolland remedied it by consulting how the 
thing was managed m the eye 'llns gave rise to arhrumatic telescopes. 
There are two other coiitrivancc.s :n the eye which the most ingeriTous of 
philosophical instrument-makers must pronounce to be exquisitely beautiful. 
Tliey are as follows : • 

(1.) A certain quantity of light is sufficient U produce vision But tne eye 
may be and is alw'ays exposed to places where there is either an excess or a 
deficiency of light ; now excess of light has a tendency to confuse the image 
and deficiency of light to make it dim and imperceptible. Mow is this diffi- 
culty to be overcome ? It is overcome by the contr.iction or dilation of the 
jmpil. When there is excess of light the pupil contracts and takes in less 
light ; and when there is a deficiency of light, it dilates, and accumulates as 
much light as it can. Thus is the difliculty overcome. 

(2 ) But how 16 the eye adapted to different distances ? Now we have said 
that an image in the retida is essential to vision. But when an object is 
very close to the eye, the focus of the rays emanating from it must fall 
beyond the retina ; and on the contrary', when the object is at a great dis- 
tance, the focus of the sensibly parallel rays emanating from it must fall 
without the retina; in both of which cases there would be no vision. How 
IS this obstacle got over ? It is got over by the following three very simple 
processes ; (1) by the prominence and protuberance of the cornea, (2) by tlic 
pushing forward of the crystalline lens, and (3) by the elongation of the axis 
of vision or the depth of the eye. What an exquisite organ then is the eye ? 
How admirably calculated to answer all the purposes which its nature and 
situation demand ? What skill, what wisdom, what intelligence is displayed 
in 4;he adaptation of its several parts ! now here is an effect, and a wonder- 
ful effect it is. Ulie soundest philosophy and our own consciousness teach 
us that evezy effect must have a cause, and a cause adequate to the effect. 
This is an indisputable axiom in the physical sciences. Without this axiom 
the physical sciences were a mockery. 

This being admitted, if there be any truth in logic, the conclusion irre- 
sistably and demonstrably follows, that there must be a cause or author of 
the eye. And since the cause must be adequate to the effect, and since the 
eye exhibits design, and design indicates a designer, the cause of the eye 
must be a den^ninp cause. And since again the eye shews intelligence and 
beneficence in its author, the cause of the eye must be int^gent and bene- 
volent. The eye could not bb the work of chance or of necessity. There 
is no efficacy in these principles or rather non-entitisa to produce thiitgs. 
No onO looking at a telWicope would say that chance made it, much less neces- 
sity. Why then is it said of natural tmngs that they are xnade by chance ? 
T^ human eye indicates more intelligence than tihe telescope. Tberefhrej 
much less ought it to be said of the eye that it is the wodk dt chmee. . . » 
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4. —Scripture History. 

Question . — Delineate briefly the leading features in the life and character 
of the Apostle Paul. 

Answer. — The Apostle Paul was a marvellous monument of Divine grace. 
Born a Hebrew of the Hebrews, — a descendant of Abraham, — a Pharisee, 
bred up and educated at the feet of Gamaliel, — animated with the prospect 
of advancement before him, — profoundly versed in Jewish and Grecian 
lore, — practised in the obser\'aiice of the mosaic rites and ceiemonies, — 
and inflamed with the zeal of sen mg the God of his fathers, and of putting 
down all error and falsehood. Saul goes on his way to Damascus to seize 
and imprison any Christian whom he may find iheie. At iiiid-day on the 
road ail over powering blaze of light fahincs round about him. He is struck 
blind. The very Loid Jesus (’hiist, whose disciples he had persecuted, ap- 
jiears before him. 

He IS led into the city. He comerted. AVhat a change ! After several 
years' meditation a^d prayer in the wild solitudes of Arabia he comes to 
Judea as a preacher qf C'dirist crucified. 'Lhe ('hurch of whnh he had made 
havo^beforc, he now edifies.j. Full of the Holy Gliost, — actuated by the 
higlicst of motives, — filled with holy energy,-- captivated by the overwhelm- 
iiig love of (’hrist, — electrified w'lth sanctified zeal, — and desirous of ma- 
king known the glad tidings of sahation to the remotest corner of the earth. 
— Paul traverses the whole of A^ia Minor, ploughs the briny deep, and 
preaches the gospel in Greece and Macedonia, lie reiurns to Jerusalem, is 
caught hold of by a mob, la sent to (’aisarea, pleads his innocence, appeals 
to Csesar, embaiks on ship-boaid, sings to the praise of (joti on the mid 
ocean, is wrecked neai the island of Malta, benefits the inhabitaiits of the 
island, arrives at Rome, })i caches theie Christ crucified, writes edifying and 
thrilling epistles to the ('hurtbes, fluffers maityrdom, and ascending on 
high (of this there is no doubt) enjoys the beatific vision of the Lord Jesus. 
He was the holiest of men. His humility was remarkable, he called himself 
the “least of the Sdinls” and not worthy to he called an apostle.” Ills 
zeal in the cause of ( *hrist w'as man'ellous, and his patience under siilTci- 
ings all but exhaiislless. 

5.— Mental Philosophy. 

Question. —What is the poAver of taste, is it simple or complex, if the 
latter analyse it ? ' 

Answer. — Taate is that peculiar power of the mind which enables its 
possessor to take exquisite pleasure ia sublime and beautiful objects, and 
to ascertain the fitnesses or aptitudes of these objects to excite correspond- 
ing emotions in the mind. I'he older philosophers took this susceptibility 
of the mind, we presume, to be a distinct, primary and original faculty of 
the mind. But Dr. Brown baa, we think, successfully analysed it into its 
constituents. In order to exhibit the analysis we take an example : — Suppose 
we stand at the base of the kiaaptindQus Himalaya. We look up and the 
pcrce])tion of the immense ^overwhelms us. We look on this side, 

and on that, and are oveipo^it(«rw V The scene is electrifying. We stand 
in dumb silence. Thejdea ci sublimity fils us. While this feeling is beat- 
ing high in the breast, we coQtjBin{»late the ftnfstts or aptitudes of the objects 
to excite the emotion of subltmitT. Vtn dwell with exquisite pleasure on the 
several ecene*, this is taste, Uowlet us see what is involved in all diis. 

In the first place it is ihiisputsUB Ibat we cannot have the emotlcm of 
either the sublime or tbe beant^i wHhoUt a sensible perception or 
conc^n of a sublime or a beaurilM bisect. But that alone dose not 
ooDstttote the whole thing is evideni the fact that the hotae bimi^ 
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docs not feel the emotion of sublimity, although the whole scene is painted 
on his retina. It is evident in the second place that there is implied in the 
process a comparison of several ideas, an ascertainment of the iitneae or 
aptitude in the object to excite the emotion of either sublimity or beauty. 
AVe confess that this process of comparison or act of the judgment or 
reason so coalesces with the emotion that rises after, that it is scarcely discer- 
nible, nevertheless it exists as a separate element m the wdiole process. And 
in the third place there is the emotion of sublimity or beauty itself. 

Thus we see that taste is virtually compounded of a sensible perception 
or mental conception of judgment, which is the power m the mind that 
compares relations, and of a peculiar emotion either of sublimity or beauty. 
Ilejecting the sensitive part as too gross and evident, Dr. Brown analyses 
taste into judgment and the emotion of sublimity or beauty. 

Moral Philosophy. 

Qneatlon . — Point out and the nature and workings of the para- 

mount principle or law m ]naciic:il morals 

Jusu'or. —The paramount princijde or law m practical morals is love to 
Ch)d. This princi])le, like cveiy other emotion, is more easily felt than de- 
scribed. It is of a very diffusive kind. 

Whenever it takes possession of the soul, it diffuses a spiritual fragrance 
throughout all its faculties. It i« the highest ])rinci[)le on which a man can 
act It ri'jps or ought to rise from the following consideration : 

(1.) (lod IS our Creator. 'Hus alone ought to lead us to love God, 

(2.1 God IS the bountiful giver of all good. Love when direeted to such 
an oliject is generally termed yratitude. It is strange that people in general, 
aye, even some theologians have suspected the virtiiousncss of this principle. 
They think it to he a belhsh jinnciple ; because, say they, its exciting cause 
IP a benefit. 'I’hey who are of this opinion would do well to reflect that the 
oiiject of true gratitude is not the benefit so much as the /ore of kindness in 
him who conferh the lienelit. The morale and not the materiel of benevolence 
is the object of giatilude. 

(.L) G(ui is morally excellent, is unchangeably and eternally holy. He 
who loves God in this sublime and high jinnciple has attained the very 
heights of piety. • 

f4 ) We ought to love God because he is the author of our Salvation. 

This principle of love is said to be the fulfilling of the law. A man 
actuated by this principle would “ live soberly, righteously and godly.’’ He 
would hate what God nates and love what God loves. 

7. — Logic. 

Question, — Define and otherwise describe a syllogism, explaining its com- 
ponent parts, its structure, varieties and uses. 

Answer,^ A. syllogism is an argument fully and formally expressed in 
words. Every syllogism has three propositions, the major, and nUnor pre- 
mises, and the conclusion. 

It contains three terms and three only ; the major, the minor, and the 
middle terms ; the major term is the predicate of the conclusion, and the 
minor term its subjects The middle term is that which is compared with 
the major term in the major ^promise, and with the minor in the minor pre- 
mise. The foundation of evA-y s^rllogism is what is called Aristotle’s Dic- 
tum. ** Dictum de omni et nullo,” t. e, ** Whatever is predicated affirmatively 
or negatively of a certain class may be predicated affirmatively or negatively 
of the particulars included under that class.” 

EveiV syllogism ought to observe the following laws : 

(L) Xyery syUpgism ought to contam fVee terms aod not more. « 
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(2.) Every syllogism ought to contain three propositions. 

(3.) A term which is not distributed in either of the premises must not he 
distributed in the conclusion. 

(4.) From two negative premises no conclusion can be drawn. 

(5.) IT one of the premises be negative, the conclusion should also be 
negative'. 

(6.) If one of the premises be particular, the conclusion should also be 
particular. 

Syllogisms are du'ideil into two grand divisions, Categorical and Hypothe- 
tical; the former being those which are not involved under any condition, 
but are either direct affirmations or negations, and the latter those that are 
invohed under a condition. The categorical syllogisinb are subdivided into 
two, the pure and modal ; the latter kind expresses the mode of the affirma- 
tion or negation, while the former does not The hypotheticals are again 
divided into two great classes, the conditional and the disjunctive. The 
conditional are further subdivided into the construct we and the destructive, 
and both these again into simple and complex. The constructive is formed 
on the axiom, If you admit the antecedent, the consequent may be infer- 
red j’* and the destructive oni^he other axiom, “ If you deny the consequent, 
the antecedent may be denied.” * 

There are several sorts of imjierfect and disjunctive syllogisms, some of 
them are the following : 

(1.) that IS, a syllogism in which either the major or the 

minor jiremises is suppressed. 

(2.) Sorites, i. e., a series of syllogisms in which the predicate of the fust 
is made the subject of the second. 

(3.) Dtlemina, both constructive and destructive. 

(4.) Kpichircmat i. e., a kind of syllogism where the jiroof is given. 

(5.) Induction 

'The uses of syllogisms are manifold ; tliey exhibit the real process 
through which the niind goeh in reasoning ; they birnplify reasoning (not 
in the sense of lessening the number of steps in the reasoning piocess, hut 
of bringing it down to the level of the comprehension of tlie lowest capacity.) 
'Vh&y are, moreover, of the greatest practical use in the detecting of fallacies ; 
which is even confessed by the opponent.s of logicl 

It is reported of the celebrated i.#ord Mansfield, M'hen a {deader at the bar, 
that on being non-plussed by the subtle reasonings of another advocate, he 
got nd of the difficulty by throwing the argument into the syllogistic 
form. 


8. — Rhktouic. 

Question 1 . — Describe the various kmds of espeda^ argumentt 

considered purdv as such, with the great Buhdinsions of the 

latter, as set forth in Whately's Rhe|flgk. 

Answer.— The following are sofp^^lpf the wious kinds of arguments: 

(1.) lUgnlar and irregular: and demoasfrofiw i>r 

necessary; (3.) direct and Afgtmisiits ham eauae effect, 

from effect to cause, exampWjmst* 

^^Arj^ents as such, as set {otth by Archbls1u]|i WHatelyi. are primarily of 

(1.) Those arguments whkhmay be employed to ocooimI for any fact old 
the supposition of its ttroth ; tbaM he tails n priari arguments 5 and (3^0 
those arguments which are AA so myloyed. This sec^ class Sf argn- 
i^ts ^subdivides in^ two, vis* sm and esoamle. ^ b S!i Kgaaim 
the anriysis of which b that as'lsr as any drcomstatics Is a owidlifkfb tUf ^ 
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exiB ^nce of a certain effect, so far may the existence of the circumstance bo 
in erred from that of the effect. This kind of argument therefore has to do 
n ^ properly bo called, probability, plausibility and testimony, 

^r. v/ hately enumerates several ’ divisions of example, some of them are aa 
follows 

Cl.) lixample in a restricted sense. 

f2.) Argiitnent from experience. 

( 3 ) Analoqy or resemblance of ratios and parity of reasoning. 

(4.) Imiuciion. ^ ^ ^ 

Question 2.— hat does Dr. 'VVhately consider rhetoric to be, and what 
are Ihc great branches in which he divides the subject ? 

Unlike the extreme theorists on the subject of rhetoric who on 
tne one hand limit us piovince Ui persuasive speaking, and on the other 
widen It indennitely including nntler it prose compomtions of ever^f sort. Dr. 
ately consideis the pi ov nice ol rhetoric to be argmnentattve composition. 

c consiiders rlietoric to be a method of finding suitable and appropriate 
arguments to pro\e a given jioint. 'J'he great branchei into which Whately 

Kies his subject are ; (1.) conviction, i. e. the finding of suitable arguments 
in Older to pioduce comictioii in the mind ; (2 ) persuasion, or the influenc- 
ing the woll ; {^) style, its energy, perspicuity, and elegance; and (4.) elocution. 

9.— History. 


1— Narrate the loading events connected with British History, 
in all imits of the world, during the eiglitecnth century. 

A/isterry Some <»f the leading events connected with British History, in 
aii pans of the world, during the eighteenth century are as follows 
roLenilrni w "f ^^larlborough on the continent, and the 

r e.;!i;;eenth rnttunf " of 

{■2 ) Tlie caj)lure of Gibraltar by tbp Hritibh 
and^L ‘^"Sland m the reign of Queen Anne. 

(4.) Prr/ce of Vtrecht. 

\ hist mention of Whigs and Tories m English History. 

t .) le rebellion of Scotland in 1745, in favor of Charles Stuart the 
young Jh etender. 

French in the time of George II., and the battle of 

^'/r in North America between the British and the French,— sur* 
render of Quebec.— and the death of General Wolfe. 

(9.) Ihe^mertcan War. It originated with the mother-country’s deair* 
ing to tax the colonies. Many battles were fought, and many thousandt 
killed on both sides. General Washington commanded the Americans. At 
last the ^laration of Independence of the United States was made in 1776. 

(10.) rise and consolidation of British power in India* Colonel Clire! 

**** ”***”** Bengal, in the plain* of Plaa8e]r 176? 

.S^eam Engine by Jamea Watt, the lo. 

Oww^fl.-!* tWenM aatriking parallelain between ihe biatorieeof 
S«mo Afincann* wd the Duke of WeUington ? If you think eeJSS h 
in wita rntd aome of its leaii^ influencea. 

itaiW»r.-Tli«rt ia a rery *trikh« paraHelinii in Um hiitwy of 
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Africanns and that of the Duke of Wellinpfton in Rome of the following 
particulars : 

(1.) Scipio Afncanus had to fight uith Hannibal, the bravest general 
perhaps of antiquity; i>o had the Duke of ^Wellington to fight with Na})()- 
leon, the greatest vanior of modern times. 

(2.) Scipio fought on a foieign shoic, so did the Duke; the one in Africa, 
the othei in ndgiuin. 

(3.) The battle fought by Scipio jiioved decisive, so dultb.it fought by 
the Duke. 

(4.) The beio of the battle of Zania ruined the fortune‘s (►f Hannibal ; 
th^ hero of tlie b.attlc* of Wateihx) riiinod the foiluiUh ol Xnjioleoii. 

{'».) After the liattle of Zjui.i llaiiiiibal went to banisbiiieiit, so did 
Hiionapaite after llie battle of ANatc'iloo. 

(o ) 'I’he battle of Zama vjxulcd the can've of the Carthaginian^ ; the 
battlc^of Wati-iloo siKuled that of the Cic'iicb ami taught tbein not to think 
of fotindmg a universal despotism ihioiighoiit all Kuiojie. 

♦ 10. — Poetry 

Q7ifisfwn 1. — h'xjilain the following iia^^agc from the hiuinniiig of the 
nth hook of “ Milton’s Paradise lost,” and clearly ])oiut out tbj M-ii]>tuial, 
mythological and historical allusions: — 

“ No more of talk 'c (oi<l, nr anijt I 
W.th TTiiin. as \vith l.i^ Iricud. fanuh.ii 
’i’*' t'it iiuliilgeiit, ami ^itli liim jMiiikn 
lUn.il rpji.ist , him liu w’l'ii 

Vi'iUtd liiMOUFM' nnbl<iTr,(.(l I nou niu-^t rhangi 
'1 In uoU'-' to trrn;io ; fnul divtrti^r ami bre .k h 
(III the of man, ri \nll 
Ami ilMubMiicTici , on tiio p.ii! ot 
Now aiii’n.im»l, ui'.tancc .'imi 
Align, .mil insi rebuke, and imlgruert giern. 

That b’opehi lu'ii this ^vorld - ii ^%orhl ot wot — 

Sin .lualif. di.i ii»w De.itli .aiul Mi'** i \ 

Df.'i’h''- haibmgi'r '^.ol t.i'-k ' ^ el^arg.imcni 
Not len", but more hrroit than the nr tit h 
Of atoTii Achilles on foe purGUed 
Thrice fugitive about Tro> wall; or rage 
Of Turaus, for Eavixna dis-chpouaed , 

Or Neptnne’s ire, or Juno’s, that sn long 
Perplexed the Greek, and Cytberca's son.” 

jl/iVfon’a raraduie Lo,iff lioo?; IX, 1—19. 

^nj^er.— 'I conceive the meaning of the above firFt five lines to be this ; 
Milton treated before in the preceding books of the direct and rapturous 
communion which Adam in his unfallcn state had with God, and especially 
of his long and instnictivc conferi^nce mth Rriphael the “ sociable spirit.” 
He has not now to record such conferences any more, 'llie day for such 
discourse is past. He must use “ tragic** notes, for he is about to describe 
the fall of man. 'The note of the music must in every case suit the nature 
pF the song. Milton would not talk of Go<l or angel visiting man, if he 
could not find scriptural authority for it. author iiudotilitedly had 

in his inind the fact of the apjiearance of God in the tent of Abraham as 
related in the hook of Gciicsj!4, and of tlie multitudinous appeamtices of (he 
angels at sundry times and diverse places as related in the nistorical books 
of the Bible. I’he transition from the preceding to the succeeding part of 
ifce poem is indeed painful to the poet, for he has to record mnn ” dis- 
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nbcdicnrc,” disloyal brea*-;!!,” “ foul tiistriist,” and " revolt” on the one 
hand, and (iod’s jubt an<rer and rebuke/* on the other. 

'I’bc SIM <)f man which jirovokcd the wrath of Ood broujjfht an ineffable 
ainoiint of misery. 

“ Hroii^ht into this world awoild ot woe." In tins sentence there is 
M diil’eienl ajipJicalion of the same word “ irnrhi.'* It is first used in its 
hiei.d arei'iVuition, and Ihen m its figurative, as denoting an enormous 
<|uani:ty 'The poet ivpiV'Cuts ‘‘Death" to lie the shadow of “ Sin/’ mti- 
ni.itiui; tlieu-liy. \vc siijiposc, that death is a necessary and invariable atten- 
d. ml and follt>M er of ^Mi, inasmuch as every objert casts a shadow which 
goc's wluoK'Mi It goes Miseu oratlhction is rcpieseiited with much beauty 
to lie th»’ “ iMihmget" or messenger of death 

The i«‘(oiding of such things is uiiieed a p.unful task. 

Ihit the theme is njoie heroic tluMi the theme of cither the Illiad and 
Od\-vst‘yof Jlomcroi the llneid of Virgil. “ Tuinus" was a king of Italy, 
\vifv‘ was ]4y '* tbij (jieek" the ]M)et means Ulysses, who 

ini‘t with (h^.i'.teis on the ocean as he w.is retuniing iiorae from the Tro)un 
AVai 111 the la I two lines is exhibited a tpecubarily iii Mdton’s eonstruction 
ot s(‘uicnces. When filh'd iij) the linos would luu thus: “ Xejitnne’s iie, 
uhieli so Jong peijileved the (iieek. oi Juno's ne which so long perplexed 
(!) iheie 1 '“ sou." 

'2 . — I'X'phun the following passages from Dr. Young’s “ Night 
'riioughts.” Night IV. 

(, I ') •' l-'ornl A\o are, .nid pi-'llv fuiicl of failh, 

tle.isoTi, wc* grant, tlemamls our tirsl legant 
Tlie iiujiher hiniouied, .is tlie daughter (tear, 
lir'fisoii ihe loot, t.ui t.uth is but the tloiicr 
Tlu' (.Kiing ilo\\er die. tuil reason li\rs 
J lUMo's t.»l, as lu'i fiitlirr in the sKu s ' 

I\ licii failli IS Ml luu icaf.011 ruakcb it so.” 

In these lines the poet gives a true representation of faith. Rca.son is 
tlu* •' mother" of I'aith. Reason is the ‘root/’ and Faith the ‘'fair flower.” 
Faith not grounded on reason is piilhusiaifiyi. “ Faith," saith the Scripture. 
“ Ks tlie suhsiaiice of things hoiieil for, the rndtntre (winch must be grounded 
on reatsoii) oi things not seen." Tlie objects indeed of faith are invisible 
and future ; but the truth of the revelation that discloses those objects 
must be investigated by “ Reason," Faith has been analysed by phiioso- 
jihers into judf/ment, i. e. reason, attention, and conception. " The 
fading flower shall die/’ i. e., according to scn])tural laiigui^e faith shall 
he bwalloxved up in vision. When the objects of faith are within sight and 
visible, it is no more faith hut actual vision. 

“ When faith is virtue, reason makes it so for othenyise^ as we have 
said, faith that is not based on reason is not faith but enthusiasm. . 

(2.) “ Talk they of morals ’ 0 thmi bleeding Love ! 

Thiiu maker of new morals to mankind I 
The grand morality ia love of thee. 

As wise as Socrates if such they were, 

(Nor will they bate of that sublime renown) 

As wise as Si^prates might justly stand 
The deduition of a modem fool." 

These lines are very beautiful. ” Bleeding love” is the Lord Jesus Christ 
the Saviour of the world, who bled on the cross of Cidvary for the sins of 
men. Tlie poet tells us of the only true source of morality, vis. ike love of 
Christ. Without this last (love of Christ) morality b an empty .(louAidt 
Morality disjoined from the love of Christ ia a non-entity. Let me to 
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Christ prevail and ao ethereal morality will be diffused throughout the 
world. 

Such a revolution has Christianity produced on the face of the earth, 
that the phrase ** as wise as Socrates” inigUt be employed as the definition 
of a modern fool ;** i. e. Socrates was, as it were, a fool compared with 
an enlightened Christian man Just as our blessed Lord said, “that the 
least in the kingdom of heaven is greater than John the Baptist.” 

Such, apart from Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, arc the whole 
of the questions put to the candidates for senior scholarships in the 
Hindu College, and to tlie competitors for the gold medal foi best 
general scholarship in the Free Church Insiitution ; and such were the 
unaided extemporaneous answers furnished by the most successful candi- 
dates respectively. These qucfc-tions and answers we have quoted at 
length, not for the purpose of pionoiinciiig our own ciiticai judgment 
on their merits, hut for the jnirpose of enabling our readers to judge 
for themselves. Many, we doubt not, will be thankful to have such 
authentic materials supplnfJ, on which to found a cool and ditpas 
sionate coiicliision. One thing is abundant ty clear, and that is, that 
the merits of both these peiforrnances, in a literary jioint of view, jiic 
of a kind more than ci editable to the joulhlUl writers. W'lien we con- 
sider the intrinsic difficulties of the Ihigliah ; when we reflect on the 
wdde disparity between its genius, stiucture and idiom, and those of all 
oriental languages ; vvheii we bear in mind the fact that the aiithor.s of 
the answers now recorded aic both Hindus, to whom Bengali tlie 
vernacular or niotlier tongue; when vve strive to icalizc the low 
grovelling sentiments and associations, iisaircs and superstitions, in the 
midst of which they have been cradled and nursed ; — it is not ca.^jy to 
exaggerate the obstacles which they must have had to encountei , in 
acquiring that clearness of intellectual vision, that approximation to 
Uie altainineiit of a reftoed and cliastened taste, that appropriate facility 
of expression which their piproductions severally indicate. 

There is, however, another practical object on which these questions 
and answers are calculated to throw considerable fight, and to which 
we crave the special attention of the reader. About a year and a half 
ag^, the Governor-General pirornul gated his celebrated educational 
resolution, by which, in apportioning vacant situations in the uncove^ 
naxited public service, preference was enjoined to be given to educated 
over uneducated candidates, through every gradation of ernployinent, 
from the liigbest to the lowest. All sinister favouritism and invidious 
partiality, as regards the alumni of Government institmtions, were, at the 
same time, understood to be strictly prohibited. The Mghest scholarship 
being declared one of the primary tests for office, the competilioti was 
freely and indiscriminately thrown open to fitting candidates from all 
iostitutioriB, howsoever oiiginated and by wliomsoever supported. Such 
a resolution was hailed with tlie universal and unauimotis welcome which 
it deserved. All, at home and abroad, cordially united in applauding ita 
generosity and magnanimity as worthy alike of the enlightened ttatea- 
man and patriotic governor. 

I It was, however, distinctly foreseen that, as regards the benefiriel 
lendeacy and socGessful results of such a mmure, every thing would 
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depend an the practical mode or method which might be adopted for 
carrying it into effect. No reasonable person expected, that, in the 
case of BO novel an experiment, any mode or method, either wholly un- 
exceptionable or even approxin[i;itely perfect, could, in the first instance, 
be suggested. ‘ The utmost that candid and thoughtful persons antici- 
pated, was, that some plan might he proposed, illustrative, at least, of 
the catholic spirit, and in some degree commensurate with the avowed 
design, of the Government resolution ; while a readiness would be niani- 
lested to profit by tlie lessons, the correctives, and the monitions 
of a gradually maturing cxpeiieiico. Great, then, was the surprize and 
mortification of all joung men, not trained in Government institutions, 
to find that the proposed test or tiiterion of scholarship was 7iol a large 
and compielicnsivc one — with lalilude and allowances faiily fitted to 
embrace all existing seininaric’S — l)nt a nan'ow and ejrciuitice one, adapt- 
ed ow/y to Go\crmiieiit College*^ The hooks anti of exarninalion 

were those wliieh had been thoromjhly studied in these Colleges — and 
many of them studied in these Colleges This, at once, ga\e the 

entire monopohj and advantage to the alumni of these institution*?. To 
expect that the students of any other cdticational seminaries would 
compete, on such enoimously dispropoitionate teims, \mis chiineiical and 
preposterous in the highest degree. In fact, the feeling \vhich exten- 
biM'ly prevailed, on tire promulgation of the plan and subj^cU ol exami- 
nation, was tliat which icsults liom the public exhibition ot a loal tuough 
irnii)teiide<l insult and aiiront. 

This giavc eiror was subsequently so far lectified, by an annoimce- 
nient in the form of a recoiniucndation that the students of other insti- 


tutions sliouhl not enter tlieir names as competitors cluiing the last 
}ear ! A very needless recuinmenclalioii verily axregaided the students 
tlieinsehes ; but one of some value as indicating that the Council of 
Education had become alive to the palpable partiality of the proposed 
test, and were really open to a candid re-consideration of the whole 
subject. 

Well, the subject was apparently re-considered. And what was the 
result } It was that a list of the subjects and books for examination 
would thenceforward bo published a twelve month before the time. 
This certainly was an immense improvement on the perfunctory plan 
of last year. It has about it so much of the air and aspect of seeming 
fairness that many may be disposed to regard it us an equitable and 
sufficient measure ; while those who dissent from it, on the ground of 
its inequitablcness and insufficiency, expose themselves to the charge of 
being unreasonable, or captious, or worse. Conscious, however, of 
being actuated by no motive but a desire for the good of India ; and 
fully believing, that, amid all differences of judgment, the members of the 
Council of Education are actuated by motives equally disinterested and 
sincere, we shall simply and briefly state what occurs to us for their 
deliberate consideration. , ^ 

Look at the examinations of last year, and let us see what are tbs 
real facts— the visible tangible phenomena — presented by them ? The 
subjects on which the candidates were examined, naturally divi^ 
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fselvi's into the four following groups, which may be distinguished as 
A, 11 C, and I) 


A 

B 

. C 

]) 

Mathematics and 
Natural riiilo- 
sopljy 

I'kiglish Literature 
and lli'itorv. 

ChrktianTlirology 
(’luktiau hAi deuce 
Sciiptiiri' History 
Natuial T^x"olo^^ . i 

Mental Plnlosn])hy 
Moral lMnIoso])liy 
Logic A lllietoiic. 


Now, it wa> only on two of Uicm? gioups, \i/,. A and I{, that the 
stiuUMits of the llinJii Ci)lk*‘;o wcio OMiiiiiiifd in tlieii eoni[)«'iiliiMi ; 
^^lleu^l^the students ol’ llu: I'l’oe (’huicli liiNtitntioii were exanunod 
on all the loni, \ \a. A, 11, ('. and 1). Well, d(v>s it iird >land to len^oii 
and cumtnon ^.en*^(^ that, il exaininatioiis are to he ///n/W to the In ^1 
two, M/. A and 11, and tin' studies ut (he jonng nn'ii use In he re^nlateil 
aeeoidiin:l\ , then ]>? ohen'iiuy in the «^nhje( is of the inoie' le-'liieted 
eouise ot study ought to he Nan'll) grealei than if their atleninm had 
heen propoi li inatelv direet»;d to inoic tliaii duuhle the nuinh-'i ' — a 
iiunjlx'i, iui e\ain].ie, ineludinir all the moniontous topiC" lanired imdei 
C and 1) ■' Audit ther*' be sludtnts wlxise liiiu' and attenfitni ha\'* 
betn erprall} diuikd betwec'n ail the suhjet ts coinjiieheiid'xl in the k>ur 
cominii linent'-. A, 1>. (’, and 1) ; liow can the} he rxjnrted fv) cninjx't*' 
w'll M tl.(j*=o wliuSL* tune and attention ha\(' ht rn wdioliv oi chiclh expended 
on the snhjf'Cts enibiaeed h\ 1wfu‘'i]\, m7 A and 11 " ^\ h\ . il the e\elu- 
hi\cs A and II, dnd uotietuni lulh-r, more aM-iiralc, and more elahoi ate 
answeison iheii more hiiuled lanirc of topics, than llie eoinpieln'iisix c« 
of A,I1, C, and I) could do (;n tie n \as'lv moic extended laiige of Lopii''!, 
it would bo tlagrantly disiiiar eiid. Snjiposc the student ot A and 11 
devoted the ol ]j!h Pheiigtli and mental enoriry toi ten yeais to 
Uie study of Matlieiiiatics and Natural Phiiosopiiy, Knglish Litera' 
lure and History: suppose the student of A, 13, C, and 1> ddvoled, 
during these same ten \cars, at least the *oiie-hali’ of his slrengtli and 
rnentai energy to the other giund subjects enumerated under C and 1), 
viz. Christian Theology, Christian Kvitleiices, Scripture History, and 
Natural History — Mental and Moral Philosojiiiy, Logic andlUietoric: — 
would it bo fair, or just or reasonable towards liini who had mastered 
the more comprehensive range of scholarship, to take no account 
whatever of all the studies which he had prosecuted under C and I) — 
and to examine him along with tlie exciustva student of A and 13, solely 
on the limited topics to which the had devoted the whole of 

his lime and attention, strength and wsirgy ? Assuredly it would not. 
Nor is this a probable inference only, or a surmise of what is merely po- 
tential li is, if wc are not greatly mlsiiiformed, a statement of actual 
fact. There are now young men who have felt that, under the 
existing system, they are as absolutely preluded from enrolling their 
names as candidates, as if they were formally and peremptorily prohi- 
bited ; and unless the system be gresttly altered and modified, the num- 
ber ol such must be indefinitely inoreasiug. And thus, the Government 
liesolution, xvhich was designed to secure the best qualified stdittlaias, 
qiust often hopelessly fail, — siitoi tbe present narrow and cozUraefad 
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inotlcof woi king out the measure must naturally operate so aa frequently 
to excliiflc tlie bettci and secure the worse qualified instead ! 

To render this still more ])alpabl(‘, let the reader glance again 
at iho abo\c questions and answers. In the Hindu College exarninaliou, 
apart from Matliematics and Natural Philosophy, EnijUsh Litrratura 
miff constituted the \ofr nudpriclh foi interrogation; in the 

I'hcc (Jliuioh Institution examination, these branches constituted only 
u J) action of the hwtcncllr In tlu* larior case, not fi-uei tlian t:ujht 
othei blanches \\ore added — all of a siihstiintial and edilylng character. 
Now vnppovp tho student of th'* nioie c‘oorpu*heusi\ coiir'=:o \\orc 
('\amiiu‘il along with the student of the mf)ie limited couiso. nml (jjjit. 
too, tmly on the themes vrhieh cuie-lilnted the latter, n\o might naturally 
antieipat'‘ that hisan^wris wiaild not ho ecjual in fuhie-''s and aLCurucy to 
tlii)'’euf his ooiuptM r. 'rho '-lud«\,i of the more limi'ed coms,^-, enjoying 
so [uodi'jno'is all ;uhanta<»(‘. w'oidd then bo ]uonomiccd thii sujicrior ; 
A\lieiea> tlie olleu ini^hl, aftoi all, be by far lie' be-t geiieial '-r bolar — 
hi' la{ iilties iruMtly iiioie iii\ ated, hi- m^'inoiy more nst'billy storv’d. 
Ins seiisihililu's more geiieiously exc lel^ed. Ins pi inciplos nun solidly 
bottonu’d, and In ^ wlade mind moic hugely cultivated and expamh'd. 

lIov\.then. could the lattci la; c.\])l( led to .-nhnnl to tl.e indignity aial 
vlegiaiiatioii of being icjeetcd as inleiioi and uiivscilb} , mendy because 
ot lli(‘ applicatu'ii ot a nanow and Inadequate test, when in loality In* 
miLdit be v^utlv the snjieiioi and llio nun \\ottby ^ For, supposing 
l.i> answers in ]'iigli''h liteiatuic and lii- Uny ulone, weio not (jnilo so 
lull and s.iti'^lni lory . yet, if tln-y weie, on the whole, good and eredi- 
tablf, wbihi Ins aiisvMis on all the otbei tlioiin's of theology ami 
}duloM)pliy weie equally good and cieiblable, would ho not ready be 
siijjoiior to him wlio could give somewhat better nnsweis on (mi of the 
Ruiijectsi, hut very hwic ausicers^ or no anatven* at ally on any of thereat — 
amounting though these did to double, treble, or (juadiuple the number? 
In other woids still ; — of the two, which, we ask, is to be held the real 
i5U]>cTioi — the one, who can give the best answers on Jhiglisli literature 
and History alone, hwivprylamp aimveray or mt on Chiisxtian Theo- 

logy, Christian Evidences, ^Scripture History, Natural Tbdblogy, Mental 
and Moral I^hilosophy, Logic and Rhetoric — oi the one, w ho can give 
really fair and satisfactory answers on the wdiole of these together? 

But it may be said that this is driving the matter too far — that though 
not examined on a greater number of subjects, the Hindu College Students 
tvere ready to be examined on a greater number. Let ua cheerfully admit 
the allegation. But, in doing so, it must also be conceded that though 
the Free Church Institution students wore only examined on the sub- 
jects above enunieratod, they were ready to be examined on a good many 
more. This, however, is not all. Whatever may be the actual attain- 
ments of the Hindu College gtudents in some of the omitted Depart- 
ments of sound learning, we shall freely grant that there is nothing 
in the e;£isting regulations to debar them from the study of many 
of these. Mental and Moral Philosophy, for example, with Logic, Rhe- 
toric, and other useful branches m«ay be freely open to them. Let us, 
IheD, suppose that in all of these they have made respectable progress! 
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Even, on this supposition, there is much that is taught in Christian 
Institutions from which they lire wholly shut out. Christian Theology, 
E\idence8, and History, with their endlessly varied ramifications, con- 
stituting by far the most massive and’ important portion of genuine 
English Literature, are still to them forbidden themes. 

If, then, the number of collegiate years for any young man be limited ; 
if, in one institution, a third or even fourth part of the student's time, 
strength and energy, must be devoted to subjects which are entiiely 
excluded from another ; and if, in a comparative trial of scholarship, 
these extra studies of the one go for nothing, while the extra studies 
puisued in the other go all to swell the aggregate of examinable ac- 
quirements ; — is there not again a sad and glaring inequality ? Suppose, 
for example, that a young man in a Christian or Government Listitulioii 
‘tas obtained a connected and accurate acquaintance with the Histories 
^df India, Giecce, Horne, England, &.c. as delineated in our ordinary 
standard school publications. Suppose, next, that the condiictois of 
the Go^ ernment Institution should put additional elaborate Histories 
of India, Giecce, &>c. into tire hands of their pupils, while ihc managers 
of Christian Scminaiies preferi’pd directing theirs to the Bible II isloiies, 
and Churtb Histories, and Reformation Histories, kc. — Who does not 
sec that, in both these cases, ilie real of historical attainments 

might be equal, though tlie f^p^njic nature and character of the attain- 
ments se^erally are of a lotall^ different description ^ In a limited 
examination on Indian, Grecian and other llistoile.s, the Government 
College student ought undoubtedly to excel ; in an enlarged examina- 
tion which embraced Indian, Grecian and otlicr Histories, in conjuirction 
with Bible, and Church, and Reformation Histories, the Christian 
Institution student would have the same decided advantage. If 
then, the result of an etmaiaation were to turn, even in part, on 
the superior acquaintaQI^ of the candidates with Bible, Cliurcli* 
and Reformation would not this be denounced as a griev- 

ous act of injustice towards the Government College students — 
seeing that Jheir atteoition had never been directed to these ? And 
is it less an act uC injustice towards Christian Institution students 
to make the examination binge solely and exclusively on a supe- 
rior acquaintance with the sfcular Histories of India, Greece, Rome, 
&c. — seeing that, in their itase, the more profound acquaintance with 
such Histories fsaj havo been rendered impracticable, by having so 
much of their time astd^^ntion diverted to the Sacred Histories of 
the world, throughout the stages of saccessive deveiopement, from 
the dawn of ereatioci Ito the consummation of all things P The 
same remarks are equrfly applicable to all other branches of secular 
and sacred Literati^^ The Students of tiie one set of Institutions, 
for example, may made to devote that portion of their time and 
strength to the study of Byron or Homer, which the students of 
the other Mt * pTInstitutions are required to dedicate lo the study of 
the rapt lyrics df^David, or the sublime and soul-elevaiing huageiy of 
Isaiah. While the one class of students may be cdled on UK 
the Spectator of Addison^ the Rambler of Johnson, and siiim 
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the other class of students may be carried through the Analogy of 
Butler, the Li\ing Temple of Howe, the Evidences of Paley and Chal- 
mers, and other kindred works. Now, from all this it is clear, that, while 
the aggregate amount of attainments, in these cases severally, may he 
the same, the nature and character of the attainments themselves are, 
in many respects, not only different but even opposite Yet, who 
will undertake to say that the supposed acquirements of the Christian 
Institution students are less solid, less substantial, less useful, less 
productive of intellectual and moral fruit, or less prolific of benefits 
io bocif‘ty, than the supposed acquirements of the Government Institu- 
tion Students? According to the existing systetn, however, the 
latter have all the advantage, the loriner all the disadvantage. 

All the acquisitions of the latter are held to be marketable, and are 
lated at their fullc// vatornu wuitli, while most of I he transcendently iin* 
])oUani acq\iisitionB of the former, are excluded from competition 
gclher, and practically treated ns if they possessed no value at all. 
natural piactical icndmnj of such a system obviously is, to operate as a 
niighly icnpulse and ( ncouiagemt nt to a ])vuely secular or cxchisively 
non-Chriiittnn education — and as a heavy blow and great if not effectual 
discoiiJ agernent to all intjcrd ox comprvhetisiri Christian educaiiou^ with 
its hallowing inllueuces and ennobling IrviitB Wc purposely say 
“ natural praeti* al lendcMicy," because we do not fur a moment insinuate, 
neither do wo hcliovo, tliat the Council of Education, as a body, 
could hnoH'tnyhf design and contemplate such an unhaj>py and disaa- 
tiouB result But, liowever imiQtenlional, the calamitous tendency of 
thcii measures is, beyond all question, what we have represented it. 
For, while the non-Cliristian course is, in effect, fostered, as by the 
ajiplication of a stimulating bounty or premium, the Christian course 
is practically represfied, as by the imposition of a virtually prohibitory 
tluty. The stmlciits of the latter and better course are tantalized by 
an invitation which in the issue only mocks them ; the students of the 
former and inferior course snugly and securely enjoy all the monopoly 
to themselves. 

If the present system of examination be maintained, justice, — strict, 
equal, impartial justice to all — could only be done by the adoption 
of one or other of these three methods . — The Government might extend 
or enlarge its educational course, so as to embrace or comprehend the 
varied and important subjects taught in Christian Institutions : — this, 
in present circumstances, may be regarded as impracticable. Or, the 
Managers of Christian Institutions might contract their course, so as to 
bring it within the narrow secular dimensions of Ihe Government 
model :-^thiB would be to eject from thek’ system all its peculiar and 
distinguishing, its most \ital and fundamentally important parts — 
those parts on account of whicli alone the system itself is iqdieid , 
and to which all the rest are held to be altogether subsidiary and 
inferior 1 — and, as such an act would be plainly a suicidal one, wc 
may safely pronounce it a moral impossibility. Or, finally, in tlie 
spirit of a wise compromise and equitable adjustment, the balance 
might be struck between the different sets of f&dles. Tim pect^Uisi' 
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studies of cue Institutidn, of a really solid and unobjectionaMe 
chaiacter — ^fitted IfK^darge and replenish alike the intellect and the 
heart, and calculncHKcl 1 on the best interests 6f society — might be 
allowed to pass aH a^^pial substitute or fair equivalent for the peculiar 
bht confessedly nagyvetudies of another Institution. That there would 
Be difficulties in the practical settlement of the subject, according to 
ffiis view of it, we vei*y welt know. Our present object, however, 
IB not to point out a solution of the difficulties, but merely to direct 
otiore earnest and general attention to the subject which involves them. 

There are other objections to the existing system, on the score of its 
inapplicability even to Government Institutions throughout the countrj, 
ina its utter insufficiency in carrying out the laige and comprehensive 
iesign of the Governor Geneiars Resolution. We have simply,, for the 

E ient, attempted to point out one of its most glaring and radical defi- 
icies — even this — that while it seeimngly throws open the door of 
ission freely to all, it as eifectually excludes many, and some of 
liese it may be the v cry best, as if it bolted the dour against them, 
ind guarded it with a bristling array of artillery. After thus plainly 
staling the case, we leave it to the Council of Education to devise a 
3UT&^’' lemedy. In its members geneially, and more especially in 
*ome ojpUieni, we have the utmost contidence. The integrity of their 
notive^ and intentions we hold to be unimpeacliable — and the sincciity 
>f their desire to act fail 1y and honourably towards all, in dischaige 
>f the responsible ti ust coininitted to them, altogethei unchallengeable. 
But, overburdened aheady by the ^ 4 pverw helming prcssuie of other 
iuties, they have had a task imposed upon them, invohing complexities 
which it would requiie the wisdom of an CEdipus to unravel, and 
msenting obstacles in the way of its execution, which it would lax 
he strength of a Hercules successfully to overcome. 
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Tiik ajjenry of Steam in the present (lay is hreakinpj down 
those barriers, which isolated and detached nations from one 
another, and is impressing more strongly on the different com- 
munities of the earth the great truth — that however they may 
vary from one another in consequence of climaf(^, food, 
institutions civil and refigious, — still they form members of 
the one great human family, lienee one source of the interest 
ol* surveying the past and (observing the various links by which 
the two great continents of Europe and Asia have been more 

I I 
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closely united. Asia, the cradle of the arts and sciences, is 
now receivin<T from Europe, through this intercourse, all the 
principles of a higher civilization and pure religion. The 
affiliation of the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, J^crsian and Russian 
langimges with one another, as well as the close corresj>on- 
dence between the Druidical and Indian inytlu>logics, shew 
that Europe and A^ia have from the carlie>t times been 
intimately connected by the two great ties ol* language and 
religion. The ojfmion seems now to be generally adoj)ted, 
that the jdaiiw of Ihibylonia were the central point from 
which mankind after the deluge starteil in separate bodies 
to people and colonize the earfli — one streatii ]>roeceding 
to India — another to ('hina — another to Egy[)t — and another 
along the u<‘^terii shores of Atia !Miiior into Enrojie across 
the Dardanelles. 

The Phenit'ians and 9thcr nations carried on trade at an 
early period with the Western ('oa^ts of India; Sesostris imireh- 
ed an army to the hanks of the Ganges ; tin* IVrsians under 
Darius maintained commercial intercourse with the Panjal); Imt 
it is to the era of Alexander wc are to look for the connec- 
tion which sprung iij) hetween Europe ami ^Vsia. Alrj'timlrr 
lias long been t<»o mu(*h regarded in llie liglit of a mere 
warrior: — In* aimed at rendering his coinjinv''ts sulK-'crv lent to 
the ad\an<‘(*ment <»!' science*. Hence for our earli(*^t accuratii 
geographical information concerning India we are iiulehtcd t<» the 
officers and engiiu'cr^ \^ ho accomj)anied his army; their itiner- 
aries have afford(*d tlie material for the great ge(>graphieal 
■work of Eratosthenes; had the lil’e of Alexander l»een prolonged, 
the Cape route woiihl prohalily have been discovered many cen- 
turies before the time of V'aseo di (lama. As one of Alexander's 
great objects was to unite his Asiatic and Enrr>pean suhjeets *‘lie 
erinouraged the Persian nobles to imitate tlie inanners of the 
Macedonians, to learn the Greek language, and to ae(|inre a 
relisli for the beauties of the elegant writiTs in that tongue : he 
resolved to marry one of the daiighlers of Darius, and chose 
wives for a hundred of his (irincijml officers in the most illus- 
trious Persian families ; in imitation of them, above ten thousand 
Macedonians, of inferior rank, married Persian women/’ He 
designed to have imwic Ah*xandria the centre of eomnierec, 
Babylon the seat of government, and (ireecc the reservoir of 
arts and .«cience> ; aliove all he was a friend to cahmization^ that 
•*by recjpnK'al niarriages and intermix*turea, peace and concord 
might be established between the two great continents of the 
world” — and yet tliis valuable system of colonization, which was 
acted on so succesbfully by Alexander 2000 years ago, was 
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long wont to encounter the most pertinacious resistance from 
the East India C()iii])any, who appeared to maintain the 
monstrous opinion that !\uropean bcttlcment in India was curse, 
Alexander knew full ^vell that colonization 'vsas the soul of 
commercial enterprise. 

Alexander procee<led no farther tlian the Ravi. Mcgahtlipnes 
Avas tile first European wlio beheld tlie (iangcs : he avsis 
amliassidor from Seleueu^ to the king of the Rrasii or inhabi- 
tants of the (jangetic Valiev, avIio Avere jirejiared to oiipo^e 
the Macedonians on the banks of the GangCb with an army 
ol* 200,000 infantry, and 20,000 cavalry. Megasthenes resided 
several a ears in tlie city of Palibothra, probably Patna, or 
llliaiiUpur, and [niblishcil a dcscrijition of Imlia wliich has fiir- 
ni*^licd inateriaU for the stati-tical acconnta ot the (‘oiintry yiv'cii 
{►A Stial)o, Arrian and niodonis Siculu'-. ('olonel Franekliii in 
hi^ Pallbothra cites ]Mei:a^theiies>‘ rcinailvT on the Prasii. 
Jinrfntf an as tlie s^at of (ireci-m em|)irc for 130 years, until 
oAci thrown 120 H. V, by hordes of Tart.ir*', Avho poured in on 
it tioin the conline> ot China: the (irc(‘k Kin^s of IJaetrla 
carried on an cxtciidAc connnerce Avith India, and liad posses- 
sion of tli(* country near the mouths of the Indus. The (ireok 
coin^ which have been found l.itely in such (piantities in the Pan- 
j.il), Kalml, Me. — the inscrijitioiis on vNbich have been decyphered 
by the indelatigable labour^ of Lassen, Prinsep, ^:c., — bear Avit- 
ne^s to the extent of (irccian influence at one time on our \orih 
AVc^tern Enmticr. Wilsoifs Ariana Antitpia gives drawings 
and descriptions of all those coin'*. The Romans by their 
eomjucst of EgA])t Avere brought into eonimcreial connection 
Avith Intlia and imported from theiiee spices, ])carls and silk. 
Roman hulies Avere clad IHOO years ago in Dacca cottons, 
and Roman ships frequented Satgang, probably the Granges 
Regia of Ptolemy. 

V rom the coiu|UCtot of Bactrla by the Tartars to the time 
of Albuquerque no Eurojican poAver held any sway in India. 
The Ara/js, floated in on the tide of‘ Moslem coiujucst, introduced 
tlieir literature, language and religion into it : the famous 
Kaliph Aaran A1 Rescind, the eontomiiorary ot Charlemagne, 
sent Missionaries of the Koran to preach up their creed from 
tlie banks of the (laiiges to the isles of the Imlian Ocean. The 
Crusades, a reaction against the Projiagandist spirit of the 
Moslems in the seventh century,” broke in on the slumbers of 
the middle ages, and awoke the Mercantile classes of Europe 
to a sense of the importance of Asia, and poured in a flood 
of new ideas on the subject of the East. Rubruquis a monk, 
sent by Saint Louis of France os ambassador to the Great Khan 
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of Tartary 1253, gave much inforiiiation to Europe respecting 
those parts of central Asia, for wliicli wo arc now iiulehtcd for 
infonnation chiefly to Itussiun authors : Marco l*olo jilso coo])er- 
ated in the same ol)icct. The reign of (iengliis Kliaii may 1)0 
viewed as the era of modern discovery ; his compicsts oj)cned 
out the routes of Tartary and induced the i)rinces of Eiirojie to 
send ambassadors into deserts, liithcrto regarded as inipenetrablc, 
in order to make allian(*es. 

Hut the day of India's isolation from the great European 
conimunitv was drawing to a ( lose. When Vasco Di (iaina seiz- 
ed the helm Iroiii the hands of his dastardly crew, and steered 
Ills ship safely round the C'apc of Storms, the death knell ol' tlu‘ 
non-intcreoiirse system was sounded, and from that time forward 
India was to he increasingly o]»en to European light and influ- 
enee. Singular that the three nations which held ino.-^t ttu-ri- 
torial j)ossessioii in India, had little territory them>eUcs in 
Europe! England, Inch now o(‘cu]>ics ^he throne of Timur, 
was in the 15tli century, “a remote island in the northern 
( )cean." The Ihtfrh, amid their marshes and mud hanks, resisted 
for forty years the power of Charles the 5th and Philip tluj 241, 
two of the mightiest inonarehs in Europe, the elfnalry of Spain, 
and the exterminating fury of tin* liicpii^itiiiu ald(;il hy the 
Duke of Alva, who hoa^ted that lie had ])ut heretics to 

death lij- tlie hands of the eoiuinmi (‘xecutioncr during his 
administration in the \etli<*rland'' : as Voltaire remarks, “ The 
Dutch hecuinc poweriul ^\ltliout p<»>''e'^.«*iiig mii(4i land, rif'li 
without having the means to su]>])ort the twiuitieth part of their 
own people, ami great in Europe, hy lahoms at tlie extremity 
ot Asia.” The history of no country in the ^\orl(l displays a 
nobler exhibition of moral courage in (l(‘fence of national indc- 
pendfinee, than does that of the Dutch as d(*t;)ile(l by Watson in 
ills Life ol Philip tlie 2<1 — nn*ii who at the siege of Le\den, when 
asked to surrender by tin* Spaniards, rej)lie<l that, rather than 
do eo, they would feed on their left arm and light with tluir 
right, — they lot in the sea, flooded the eoiintry, ami lived on 
HOup made from the liides of animals. 

No 4*omjuests so great and imjiortant had ever lK‘en made 
with so small a forvf as that which the l*ortugucsc liroiight into 
India.^ Ihc Portuguese, a “ little body with a mighty soul,” 
occupied territory on the western extremity of Europe, 3(M1' 
miles long and ItKj broad, tin; population ot' which even in IH27 
amounted to only thn‘e inillioiiM; as Jiiria l)e Sousa, their na- 
tional historian, reinarkt^, “The narrow hounds of the Kingdom ol 
1 ortugal could no longercontain the groatiu ss of its native liearts; 
therefore carried on hy a glorious boldness tlicy far extended 
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their limits, they infinitely exceeded the ineiisuro of the first 
mutter: they followed the sun from his settinj^ to iiis risin**: and 
etiualled his eourse." The Ivin^dom of Portui^ul was fonnded in 
1090 by Aljilionso the sixth of Castile, and extended itself in tlie 
1 welfth eentiiry aloni: the shores of the Atlantic Ocean. The 
Portuguese had chased the Moors out of Portugal, had ]>ursned 
them into Africa, had eoiKiuered Fez and ^Joro<•eo, and extended 
tliemselvesalongthe western coast of Africa, until they had jdauled 
llu* standanl of Portugal, in Macao, Din, (joa, Alozaiubitjue, 
C\»iigo ami (iuiiica. A new seem* o])ened ujioii them in India: 
the same century witnessed the fall of (irenada, the last .Moorish 
kingdom in Spain, the discovery of the Cape of ( jc>od Hope, and 
ol' America by C'oliimbus. llul the man to whom the whole 
Imman race will e\er lie limit r <Ieep and lasting obligations is 
Don Uvurij^ of Port ugal. ( >1’ ro\ al l)irth, at an early age he Ibught 
against the Moors td* AfViea, more an.'ji(»us to subject tliem to 
tin* laws (»1‘ (’liristianity, tlian to the jiolitical ]K)W'er of Portugal : 
Jiis motto w'a-' tahnt iiv bhn f(tin ; lie suj)jHn*ti‘d his superiorit}'' 
of raidv by a superitn'ity of merit : he was well skilled in mathc- 
matii'al si'ieuei* ami retired from the gaiety of the court to a 
place near C'ap»* St. V imanit, where he pondered oxer the giaait 
subj(*( t of maritime discox cry : I’ar diiferent schem(*s filled his 
Ili ad in thi'- retreat than (li<i Ntipoleon's w hen in St. Helena. 
Hi* encouraged a eommereial ''jiirit, — hence when the Canaries 
were diseoveri'd under hi< au-'piees, he had many cattle placed 
there to breed : he sent to (Vprus and Si< lly for sugar canes, 
and to tin* Archijielago for xines to jdant in those islands : he 
‘-pent imieh moiu*y in the en(‘ouragi‘nii*iit of learning, anil infused 
a taste for science into the nobility, many of whom he taught at 
his own exjiense: his philosophy xvas practical — lor the good of the 
world. J)oii Henry began his career of discovery in 1412: he 
xvas ahead of the age : many of the Portuguese nobles ob- 
jected to his expeditions, xvhy, said tliey, should men go on 
diseoxery, xvhen there is so miieli to do in eompiering the Aloors 
in Airieu, xvhen there is so mneli uncultivated hind in Portugal, 
xvhen there are so many shijixvri^eks in unknoxvn seas. l)on 
Kinanncl, xvho trod in the stejis of Don Henry, had also a 1 lost of 
ohjirtions to meet — that India xvas too far — that there xvas 
danger of exciting all the jMiissalman poxvers against I^n•tugal, 
— and that the expense xvas too great. 

But, undismayed by obstacles, the hardy bands of Portuguese 
adventurers pushed on in their conquest of India. In 1494, the 
kings of Sjiaiii and l^n■tugal divided the Eastern and Western 
xvorld between them; the king of Sjiain took the West hegiii- 
niiig with America, the King of Portugal all East of the Cana- 
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rics ; this treaty waa ratified by the Pope. In 1508, the Porr 
tu^uese flag waved triuiiiphantly from the straits of Gibraltar to 
Abyssinia and from Oriiiiisto ^laliieca; in 1528, J'ortugal possess- 
ed Mangalore, C’oehiii, Ge> Ion, Ormiis, Dlu, Goa, IS’ ega[)ataHi, 
so tlijit as an old traveller remarks, “ lier eojiiiiieree and em[>irc 
of the sea made l^ortiigal the least part of the Portuguese 
erowii." The ]\[oors, \\ ho, on the Portuguese arriving in India, 
liad a monopoly of the trade between Kurope, India and 
-Vlriea in their hands, in lofi.'l eould not trade in the IJed 
Sea or Pei>lau Gnlpb ^^ithout tl»e permir'Mou (»f the Portugue-e, 
as other\Yi>e their ^hips would lane been eaptured. I'heir 
energy was indomitable: Portugue.''e women fmight bra^ely 
at the siege of Din in I wlum boeiged by the Turks ; no 
sieges in modern time.", not eM‘n thoM*<hiring the la."t Penin^idnr 
^^al^dis}>lay more eourage, than the l^ortugue'se exhlbitid at the 
two sieges of Dili, \\ith a Miiall number against an o\er\\ helm- 
ing laist of Mu.""alinaiis from Kgvpt : the i\)rtugue"e women of 
Cioa ."old th(‘ir jeweN to defray the (*.\penses of the war. (loa 
bei'ame their inetropoli" and was the re-ort of merchant" from 
-Arabia, Per"ia,^Vineriea. Cambay, JUngiil, Pegu, ^iam, ,Ia\a, 
Malac'ca and Cliiiia. 

1jI:n(. VL, led by Anning7A-b. tlie paradUe of nati(ni"," 
attracted at an early peiiod the atteutiim of tlie l*ortugue"e. 
Don Carreri write'' in “ Ilengal 1" aeeounted the iiio-r l*er- 

tile Kingdom the Mogul Ini' by rea'ou of it" rivt*r" ; it has a 
great trade in silk, eafn'o and other "tufl'.” •lolm S\l\eira was 
the first Portuguese who <*am<' to ISeiigal; lie arrixetl iu 1518, 
and remained there a longtime ''learning the (‘ommoilities of 
the country and tin* manners of tlu; pi'ople.’' In 1551, the 
Viceroy of Goa sent a He(‘t oi’ nine ship.-^ to tin' reigning 

Naxval) against the invailer Slier Khaiv The Portuguese never 
established a regular government in Bengal as in other parts of 
India; numbers of fK/ecz/turers hired them'^tdves out as soldiers 
to native powers near tlie Ganges or turned pirates they 
lived xvithout law and with nmeli superstition.’* In 15.58, a large 
body of Portuguese entered Bengal as military adventurers in 
the service of the King of Gaur — 57 y(*:irs bcdiire Gaur, the 
glory of Bengal, “ the seat of a hundred Kings,” the abode of 
pomp and power and splendour for 2000 years, had yielded to 
the effects of plague and was reduced to a desert — a second 
Palmyra. Bernier, who travelled in India in 1655, and has given 
one of the most, faithful accounts of the country, writes, “ Ben- 
gal is the place of gcMsl comfits, specially in those places where 
the Portuguese are, who arc dexterous in making them and 
drive a great trade with them. In Bengal there is such a store 
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of pork that the Portuguese, settled there, live almost on nothing 
else. Bengal is a country abounding in all things and it is for 
this very reason that so many Portuguese Mestieos (llalfcastes) 
and other Christians are fled hither from those quarters the 
Dutch have taken troin them, in Ougll there are eight thousand 
souls ol‘ Cliristlans.” 

The Si Ni)i:iM;rM)R are a part of Bengal which inflict an hi- 
delihh‘ stain on the charac tiu’ of the Portuguese. In their pre.^ent 
wild, jungly state, the aluMle oi* tigers, rhinoceroses and alliga- 
tlu‘ seat of malaria, sec the ellects of l*ortiigue^c piracy 
cooperating with Mug atrocity. Bernier give> tlje following 
siateineiit, Then* many y(‘ars (he wrote, Uio.i ), there have been 
in tilt* Kingdtun of liakan, ( Arrakan) some Portiigne>e,and witli 
tlu'in a irre.il number of their Cliri.-liaii .•-lavv" and other Perin- 
gni", gatlu*red Ironi all parts That wa-» the rt‘fn^(‘ of the 
runaway^, from (ioa, ('ey Ion, Cochin. Malamic, and all tho^c 
other plaees which the Bortiinuese formerly held in the Indie--; 
and they w t*rc Mich a> had abandoned mona-terict-, men that 
liad been tw iei* or thrice marru'd. murderi-i>; in a word, 
ns /ittti (Irsrrrrd tin roj>(\ trnr if/nst irrlcDtiit' and most e-t^'emed 
then*, le.i ling m that <*(mntry a lite th?it wa-^ \ery d<‘te-table 
and altog<*ther unwortliN of Chri.-tian-. in so imich that they 
impunolv butchered and poi>oned one another, and ttssas- 
y/itnft tl fin Ir otrn jn'itsts^ who soim'tmie inn not IntUr thru 
thf/NscIns. \Vith Mime small and liglit gallle" they did no'hing 
but coa-t about tin* sea, and (‘iitering iiito all ri\(rs llu'ie 
aliout and into (Ik* (‘haninls and arm-- ol the (iangi*-:, and 
Ik tween all thcM* i-le- of tin* lower llengal, and oltenpc'iu- 
trating so i’ar a- 1‘orty or fitly leagui"- nj) Into tin* counti'y, 
surpri/ed and earri^'d away whole towns, as-emblies, inaiket-, 
f<*asts and weddings of the ])oor (icntiles, and others of that 
CiUintry, making women slaves, great ami small, with strange 
crmdty, and humhuj all thnf vould not earn/ atrfff/. And 
thence it is that there arc seen in the mouth of the (iangos so 
many fine isles (piiti* deserted, which wcvcjonarrit/ mil ptopM^ 
and Where no other inhabitants are found hut wild beasts, 
and especially tigers."’ This rabble ruined and despoiled all the 
lower parts of Bengal. The remains ol old buildings folind 
in wild parts of I lie »Si!nderl>nnds corroborate this sliitement 
of Bernier, ns also the fact that in all the very ancient maps cifirs 
are marked down in the Snnderbunds ; in the map of Bengal 
given in the Decadas ui Barros several cities arc marked 
down in the Sun/lerbunds. Conti, a noble Venetian traveller 
about 1450, came to the mouth of the Ganges and wn*itcs that 
the banks were covered witli beautiful cities and gardens. 
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Fryer, a traveller of 1680, remarks, “the Bay of Bengal being 
infested as niiieli as the eoast by outlawed Portuguese, thr 
most cursedhf hose of all mankhnl irliicli are knowiu this 
bastard hrmnl lurking in the islands at the mouth of the 
Ganges, by the name of Bueeaneers.'’ Captain Hamilton, 
who travelled in India between 1688 and ITr^o and is a 
good authority, write'*, “ tlie first safe anehoring [daec in the 
river, is off* t lie irmitli of a ri>cr about twelve Jeiigues abo\o 
Sagor, eommnidy known by the name of Uotjuvs nn*/\ which 
liad that ap]»ellation from some banditti Portuguese A\bo were 
followers of Sultan Siijali, when Kmirjemal Auruiig/ebV (lene- 
ral drove that unfortunate prince out ot his ))ro^ince of Bengal; 
for those l\irtui:ue^e having no w'ay to subsist, after their 
master'" tliuht to the kingdom of Arrakan, b(‘look tkeni^eUes 
to piracy among the i"lauds at the mouth of the (iaiigr*", and 
that iT\er Inning eomn;unieation with all the (‘hanneis liMiii 
Xatigam to the westward from this ri\er they used to sally 
out, and eominit depredatioii'i on those that traded in the river 
of Ilngli." An inundation and su]isulen< \ of the laial aNo 
eontrihiited to the di‘populatir)n of tlu* Sun<l(Tbmuls a^ well as 
the jiiraey of the Mug-. ’ In 1616, the King of Arrakan. lia\ing 
comiuered Siindi[> de\astated the lower di-triet'* of Bengal, 
eariyingaway into slavery the iidiahitants. Bolt-, in his “ India 
Atbiirs," slate- that the Sunderluinds wen* abandoned, about 
1620. by their inhabitant-, in eoii-i qiienei* ol the ra\age- of tin* 
Aliigs ; “ this tract i - 1 \tremel\ Icrtih* and was I'ormerly as 
remarkably populou-." 

Tlie Portuguese -ettled in I)v(f v, during the reign of 
Akbar, shortly after they liinl sc*hM't<*d a spot for their residcn(‘C 
at Hiigli. l)a(*ea had then a p(»pulatioii of 20iMKK) and was 
the resort of niendiaiits I'roin \arious parts of Asia. I'lic 
Portuguese erected a convent, where “ they eolebratod the 
divine worship in the inhlst of that nicest \ast paganism.'^ 
jVIanriquo, an Aiigustinian friar sent, in 1612, to the Bengal Mis- 
sion, states that the iiiaiihivis at Dacea endeavoured to terrify the 
people, saying that (rods wrath w'ould he poured out on them, 
iieeause they “permitted the resiclenee of Raft res, wlio eat pork 
and" drank wdne out of pure hatred to Alahommed.” When 
Akbar heard of it, lie sent po.siti\e orders tliat the Portuguese 
should recei\e no injury of any dcsi-ription; he even offered them 
an assignment of the revenue on the ]and, but the INirtiigucsc 
refused it, as they knew such presents were made wTth the hope 
of inducing a greater niimher of merchants toYrequent the place, 
and ii this expectation w-crc frustrated, fresh insults would be 
poured on them until they wouhl he obliged to leave the 
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country. In 1590, Cajsar Frcdcrickc, a famous traveller, des- 
cribes the Nawal) of Dacca as a great friend to Christiana.” 
Tavernier (about 1670,) mentions that Dacca has “ a Church 
of the AiigU'^tinians <»f brick, a very stately pile.” Tin ‘ Moguls 
were obliged in 160H to remove the scat of their Government hi 
Ilengal Irom llajmahal to Dacca, in order to exercise closer 
-ii|>(*r\i>ioii over the J^)rtllgllt‘^e at the mouth of the river, 
whi) were under the command of Gonzales, formerly a com- 
mon sailor, aided by the ]\lugs. A number of J^ortuguesc 
settled in 1666, on lands granted them by the Mogul Governor 
of Dacca at Feringy Ihizaar, a place twelve miles from Dacca. 
1'licv hxed theiUMdvc'- in the middle of the 16th century at 
Seripur, about eighteen miles South ot* Sonergang ; when visited 
bv tiie travc'llcr Fitcli in they had the ^ole autliority in 

that ])art *»f the country. TJiorc' is IVirtugue^c Chapel at 
1 lou'-anabad in the Furridpur Zillah: 2,14S jxrsons were bap- 
tised lu'iw (*en is llhowal ha-, a l^)rtugue^e (’ha])el aKo: 

wen- bapti^xl there between ISOI-:]?. McCosh, in his 
“ A^•'am," state- tlu'ie aie about sixty Portumie-c in A-sani, 
the remnant'* of Fortugiies'* Soldier^, once (‘inployod by the 
Nawah of Dac<-a : tiny are iiomanists, and each family has 
som(‘ rude imauc, iinnmoiily of the Virgin Mary, cut 
upon a [lo-l and stuck into the ground after the manner of the 
Ilindus: tbc\ ]niy no more regard to the Sabbath than any of 
llie other >,atiNe- ; in dre— and lialnts tliev are not to be dis- 
tingni-hed fnmi the Nati^c*^ and sometimt marry Mussalman 
A\om(*n: soiiu' are oc(*npicd ns lierdMuen and <»tlKTs as Chup- 
ra-Hsies. T. V, lMo^^den, who re-idod at Noaeally in the 

Tip])orah District in 1S21, wrote that the C'hristian population 
r(‘^iding there are the descendants of the Portuguese, who 
settled at Cliittagong a century ago ; that many of the families 
are so entirqjy incorporated with the Natives of the country as 
hardly to hear a distinguishing mark, except in the name of 
Fcriiigis or C'hristiaiis; they are of the lowest of the people, 
are extremely poor ; in their manners, habits and condition 
there is no diHiTcncc between them and the lower orders of the 
Natives ; and tho’ they profo&s the Koman Catholic religion, 
they arc entirely ignorant of its doctrines and tenets, and from 
their long residence among Hindus and Mahoinmedans are much 
inclined totluur opinions. Some maintain themselves and their 
families as servants to the,])lanter8, zemindars, &c. ; hut the most 
of them arc engaged by Talukdars for the cultivation of th(*ir 
lands: a few can read and write the Bengali language; about 
two or three arc possessed of a small quantity of land.” 

When Job Chornock settled in C.vlcutta 1689, a number 

K K 
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of Portuguese accompanied him from Iliigli ; he gave them a 
j)iecc of ground of ten bigalis to erect a ('hureli on ; the 
Aiigiistiiniin Friafs built a Chapel of mats and straw on it, 
but the congregation Iia\iiig increased in ealth and numbers, 
a Mrs Tench Iiad a brick building erected at her (»\\ii e\p(»nsi) 
in 1700, instead of the straw one ^\llich was piillc‘d down; 
in 1720, a ]Mrs. Shaw enlarged it under the direction ot thc vicar, 
the l\c^. FranciM'o dc As'-uiu})cao ; in 17o(i the Cliapcl was 
pillaged and tlu‘ rectwib were de-^tnued. In 170(> at a jiublu* 
incctinir of the Jb»inan (.'atliolic^ ol' Calcutta it wa- rcHjKed 
to jnill it down and to build a larirer one. Two rich bnuhers 
from Jlombay, the IhirettO'^, eame i'orward with liberal sub- 
scription" ; tlu‘ biilkliiig Ciwt OO.OOO Ks. <>(1,000 cd’ w hicli wa^ 
rai-^etl by subscription. In 1714 the K(‘\. Mr Drii'ivlitlc. Chap- 
lain of l^»rt ^\'il^ialn, (’aknitta, wrote* to the Socii‘ty i‘oi I*nuuo- 
ting Christian J\iH)W Icdp’c, wlio to(»k a <lccp intercut in India 
incasuiV"; rcfiu rlii!; to the state of .Mis-ion^in licniial he remark", 
‘‘the Portiigue"^* lia^e not carried on their religion by means 
oi’ school" ; l>ut chielly by liriiiging np tlieir "la\e" and "Ciwants 
when xoun", in ilu ir own laitli.’' In 172o llarbier, a .Icsuit, 
\i"ited Cal-utta and nu*ntioiw there wa" a Ki>ini"b Cliutili 
there oi wliieli an Aiej:u"tiiiian was mini"ter. “ riu* King 
ol‘ Portiiii'd b:j" eninmittul to the -Vngn"tinia:i" the rare of 
thi*ir (*lui"tiaii p^nph* in India: th* luinmf i/nminl 

to thr Khiff^ its onuo! r nf' th* orth r uf (lu'Lst^ tin noiniimtuin 

to all thv bnuJwvA in India.'' 1 lough's work on Clirislianity 
in India gives some information rcs|)ccting the Portuguese 
in Calcutta in eoniu'ction with the laliours oi' Kicrnander, the 
Jirst Protpf^iant ini""ionary to I>(*ngak w lio settled iu (Calcut- 
ta 17 jS, '55 Jffftrs brfon* Varvtj naan* to Indat, Jle was 
greatly ojuioscd by the Portuguc"C, wdio wisheil to deprive 
liiin of the, school he had estab]i"hed, in whii li se^t'ral Portu- 
guese scholars had become J*rot(‘"tant'', being neglected by 
their own priests : Kicrnander us<*d to prcacli to the Portuguese 
twice every Sunday in the Old Churcli and the services were 
well attended ; ** he w‘as iiulctatigaljle in distributing among 
the Portuguc**c tracts in their own language, wdiiidi tlie 
Church Mi-sdonaries IkmI sent from Traiiipiebar/’ Da Costa, 
a Dominican Friar, who Iiad b(*cn Inquisitor at Din, joined 
the Anglican Church in ('alcutta and proved a usel'ul labourer, 
as did »Sylvcsrcr in 1708; lie was an Augustiniaii of Goa, a 
missionaiy ol lift* cn \ ears' standing; several oilier Portuguese 
priests followed hi*^ exanqile. The Kev. I). Urowii, C'liaplairi 
of the Midcion Church, also lal>oured among the Portuguese: 
he support cd*at liis own expense a converted priest to labour 
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aiiionp; the Portiijijursc congregation. In 180G he writes 
to a friend, “ you will be ha[>[)y to hear the Portu^uec'C 
ecin^rei^ation is taking rout ; lliere are many tliuLir^iuuls of tliis 
ehl^^ of ])eoplc of e\ery dcseriptioii in Calcutta, in*a drradful 
stair of' ifpioranrr and nrr/lccf.'^ 

The fn'inrljial PorlttffJlrsr Church in Calcutta enjoys flie 
iiie>ti]nabh' privilege of having its Viear chosen />// the rotfs ttf 
icvn/ Homau Cathnltr partsluoncr ‘‘ not an infant or minor or 
iiK‘iidieanl or iiisine. ’ ^lay ihis inaVvmtldc ripht of cmtv 
( lii-Lslian eongivgation 1 m» |K‘rpctualed to theiiil 'When the 
l\n*tugiUH‘ \\ere re-e''taldi'«hcd in C'alcutta alter 1757, tin* 
ineial ol‘ ( ioa a -^luned to liim-'cll* the. pou er ol apj>oijiling 
\ ieai'' to Caleutta, who had tln^ inaii.'itreiin lit ol* tlu funds of 
tlie CImreh: the l\»rtiimic»^«‘ jn-eierred that the \e>trv w.ii’dens 
"luudd ha\e tlie inanageineiit of tin* luiid.'’; apjiealing to the 
Jh^hop of Meliapur he ll\od tli*»t the Wtirdi u- "lioiiM ha\e th(* 
jiiaiiM'^enieiit of them whicli has hi'eii the ease* j-ineel773; 
l)iit in 1777, the Ilidiop appoint(*d four jjtrjwlaa/ \varden^. 
d'lie inhalnf.int-. ha\ ing [»re\j(Mis|y elio-'Cn the Wiir‘len^l'\ annual 
eleeti >11 and ''eeing their privilege's thu^lnlringed upon, brought 
on a law -iiit re-peeting it in the Supnune ('ouri, wliieh wa^ 
d(*elded in their la\eur in 1783, but co^t them 4t».()00 Ihs. law 
e\|K‘n-e-. 

1'he Cathedral ( 'A/z/v/f De lu>zario was built 1701): Jioifa- 
Ixhaaa Chureh wa^- tbiinded ISOO by* ^Ir*'. K. Shaw. Lmd 
iMinto was in\iled to attend the eoiisecratioii, but .sent a Jotter 
regretting liis being unable owing to other engagements ; the 
founder (Hed IS 18, and left a large sum ol* money to the 
Cliureli. Dliaramtahi Chureh was founded by the w'idow of 
lh*S{)uza, a rich mereliant of Calcutta : it was roiisecrated in 
1S31, by tlie Itev. ( ). Assuinpcao, provisor of the liishdp of 
Aleliapur: it has three altars; the nave is 115 feet long and 
tw’(»nty-Mnen broad ; the entire is paved wdth Chinese marble 
slabs ; the Clmrcli with the buildings attached cost tw'O lakhs. 
Calcutta is supplied with IWiiguese Churches: but wdiat is 
the state of the Portuguese / one of their oavu writers 

states the lowest ranks of the Portuguese have almost forgot- 
ten the sacrcil name by which they arc called.” At a general 
meeting of Itonmii Catholics in 1835, held in lioitakhana 
Church, the Portuguese priests were charged >yith leaving their 
])Coplc in ignorance, illuminating them only with the freaks of 
the iiovcna ami devoting* all their attention to tlje accimiulatlon 
of money. Jacquemont remarked of the Portuguese in Calcutta 
there is in tlie figure of this degenerate race an expression of 
revolting baseness.” A writer in the Bengal Catholic Herald 
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of 1841, remarks, a short tiine^back wc were without a single 
institution of Catholic cJiication with clergy (Portuguese) who 
had not the ability, if they had the desire, to iuhtnict iia in the 
principles*aiid duties of onr religion’. In February 182:i, the first 
JSmflish Sermon was preached in a Portuguese chapel ; in C’al- 
cutta thc*Ncwsj)apers of that day eohtain letters from Kiiglish 
and Irish Poinanists, urging the necessity of their having Iriv'-h 
priests in Calcutta, as tlie Portuguese ])rjc>ts n ere incompetent to 
their duties and did not nndirsfnnd Jiim/lisif. The fii>t iuo\e 
made in this moral stagnation was by tin* ai)pointuient ol‘ J>I.-lj<»p 
St. Legor, a man ui lilKTal mind: tlic .lesuits Uillowed, and the 
Portuguese are now improving in various rcsiiects. 

Jjishop Ilebcr remark’4, “ The P()rtuguc^e have during a 
three hundred years' residence in India become as h/arh as 
Kaflrcs: surely this goes far t() jdi-'i>rove the assertion wliicli is 
some times made that <‘lijnate alone is insuflicient to account for 
the difference Im^Iwcpu the Xegro and the Kuropean/’ It is 
rather strange that IVidiop llcber dul not roc )llect there are few 
Portuguese of jmn blood in India: though tic-rc arc o\cr o(KWi 
Porliigii(*sc ill Calcutta, tliere may not p^*l•lla[)s he ten ol'them 
•/ntninc PortU‘_ruc-<‘ ; we know the case ol* one Portuguese of 
liiglily* re-pcctaljlc ctmn("*tums, who luuiiig no clilldreu, 
adopted Hindu slave boy'^, wlio liear his name, the 
fatlier of another was a khan-uma. I'he great majority t)f tlie 
Portiigiic-o in Xortlr Iiulia. ar<‘ m(*re]y nalites ba|)tise<I 
and rigged out in a Kun»pean hat, slioes, trowscrs and (••>at : the 
rest aie ehielly //u//* (Jtfstes, It was part of the Portugm-sc 
])olIey to pnanotc marriages bet\\ceii the Portuguc'^c and 
Indian women. Alhii([uer4|u(‘, lia\ing won ti»>a by hard fight- 
ing, wislu'd to make it a PortiiguC"!* colony and tlicrcfore he 
married his followers, who wishctl to reside tlure, to the 
ilaiighters of Mussalmans and Hindus whom he took prisoners. 
He was present at many of‘ those marriages ; he states his object 
to be “ that the Indians might bo united to liis nation by 
affinity, and that there might be no need of bringing fr(‘bh sup- 
))lit*s still out of Portugal to the depojudating the kingdom.” 
Carrcrl, who visited Ooa 1695, remarks there wt*rc few Portu- 
guese there then, as “ the Indian women preferred marrying 
jHior I’ortugucse soldiers.” A writer of 15H;1 states, “ the 
Portuguese in I^idia arc many of them married with natural 
born women of the country, and the children proceeding from 
them arc called Mcsticos : those Mcs'tieos arc commonly of a 
yellowibh colour: the posterity of the Portuguese being in 
the third degree, do seem to be natural Indians Imth in colour 
and fashion.^'' The people of Cambay have women among 
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them “ much wliitcr in colour and complexion than the Portu- 
jruesc women.” Though I)e Souaa states that “ the conquerors 
siiidcoiujiicred joined and united in the sacred bonds oi‘ iVe(]uent 
marriage/’ yet no class have been more dcsj»ised in India than 
the Portuguese hall* castes. Goaz an old t7esuit traveller writes, 
that the Half* Castes were very imieh despised by poor Poriu* 
guese; even when* they married European Portiigue-^e ‘‘the 
stain ol* having had an Indian inotluT r(‘iiiains to the liiindrc<lt.i 
generation/' The hall* castes under the Portuguese goveriiinei.i 
<*ould be nia«ters of* ves.s(‘l> and f'orts, and in t'hurehes eould be 
readers l)ut not Provineaux : native C'hrlstiaiiH eould ])epricst» 
but not religieux. i )u the other hand, the Portuguese who came 
diret't from Eun)])e, called reinols, despis'd those born in 
file country ol’ I*i)rtugue^e f*:u!iei> and mothers called casti.v>os: 
the reinol.'' only eould be \ iccroy'^ or (i<ivei‘nors i)!' C'eyJon, or 
Arclibisho]»s of (ioti, or (Jraiid Im|ui^itors. 

The Pi)rtugue.‘'C‘ now an* commonly call(‘d by the native^ 
h'rriitqis — once an honored name, as it wa>* (wiginally gi\en by 
the ^IlDsallnans to the cru'^aders, the ehitd* of whom were 
Erank>: we find it iDed in India in IJernier's time. Topi IValhitis 
was a name given to the Portiigue.'e bei*i»re 172.’b When 
]^er^^m< hear the high sounding names of Jlar<*tto, DeSoiiva, 
Di-Cruzc* attac hed to varion> Portugue>e in C'al 'utia they are 
apt to iniagiiu* that all tlio^i* who bi'ar Midi namC'^ are of pure 
blood. Lalitau remarks that many IJImhfs ti»ok Portuguese 
naiiK*-^ such a*' -\lbuquer(|ue." -for the honor of it and in order 
to .'•ecure j)rot(‘ction. In ('ongo, an early Portuguese settle- 
iiient, we find the Portugue>e giving Ghriatian names to llieir 
converts; they ak>o adopted the l*ortugue.''e dress as do the 
(diinese (’hristians at ^Nlaeao : in C'eylon, the Portuguese ot 
rank used to stand spoiisoi's i<)r tlie Ceylonese, w ho were bap- 
tised, and gave them tlu'ir ow'ii names, wdiieh flattered them 
’very mueli. In IGIO, the Great jMogul had thirty of his iie- 
phew's baptised by tlie names oi Don Pliilippe, Carlo, licnrieo. 
Tavernier remarks, the Portuguese ailventurcrs that passed 
the Cape of Good Hope, w ere instantly fidalgos or gentlemen : 
to their own names of Pedro they added the more honoured 
title of Don : with their names they also changed their natures, 
and laying aside their national charactcr,becnnic base and revenge- 
ful, making no scruple to assassinate an enemy even at the toot of 
the altar.” Poor people ! tliey thought changing their dress would 
be changing their nature. I'hc Abbe Du Bois remarks with gri^at 
justice, “ most of the Christian Portuguese in India have no 
more relation by birth or otherwise to the Portuguese or to 
any other European nation, than to the Tartar Calmucks. 
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They are partly rouipoi-cci of half cartes, the illcpthnatc off- 
spriiig of European", and a few tle."cendant5» of 1 lie i\)rtiigiu\se : 
wliil&t the majority ol‘ them are the oifsprinuc of Hindus of the 
hnvrst raiih^ who aftc'r learninfr tome one ol' the Enro|)ean dia- 
lects, on a hat^ hoofs and the Knrojwan drtws^ and endeavour 
to co])y Eiirojicau manners'’ Er^ er, a truAeller of IdiSO, 
describes tlie iiati\es of St. Helena thll^, Tlu‘ir speech 
brolicii Portuixnesc : if they ni*t an old hat a hunch of 

ribbons, t^^o wliite sleeve" or an <dd ])air (»f loiiii; breeches, an 
luisizeablc M\ord to their back" tlie\ strut or look ah bii^ a^ the 
irreatCht Don in Portiii^al.” Onne AM-ites The C hrihliauh 
AAlm call thein^chc" PortU!j;ue"e, jdwttAh formed part of :m 
Kur02)can irarrl-on : tlu*\ are little Mijx'rior in courage to the 
loner cartes of Indians and an* ureatly inlerior to the higher 
c‘a"tes Avell a^ to the ^^nrthern J\Iooi> of Indo^tan : but 
bceaiise they learn lh 9 maiiiud extrcihc and the diitlc" oi 
parade AAith sufhcioiit reailiiiC"" and are called like Kuro]»e.in", 
thev are incorporated into the CompanicN of Kuro]»ean troops, 
imd from u'(arin<j a tho^e pndended Portuiznc"!* <>bliiiiie<l 
among the natiACs of India the naim* of 'Vopassis by A\hich 
name all ELiro[K*an" likewise di^tiumiMi them.'’ 

/>V/)Y///^//////*, ne.irX'alcutta, wa-oiua* a l’ortiimi(‘''e hCtlleinent: 
Chandmintfar laid formerly Eortuiiues* prii'-t" ; Paulino 
inention*^ that, in 17l)o, “ CliandcrnaL»ar liad formiTly a C liurcli 
iindiT tin* ffe^uit" but now under srla.swftftr priests the scliih- 
inatic priest" AA ere ]»ro))ably J\)rtugue'-e onc". Dinn JJum Avas 
suiiplied lit) to by a I*ortni;ueM‘ I*adri, Avho did not 

undeivtand English and only read mass ]SIr. Ihiretto, a liberal 
I^ortugucse of Calcutta, rai"ed siib'»cnptions towurdn erecting 
the ]»resent chaiicl of St. J\Ht ricks. The Ihirctto family built 
tlie (diurcli of Madri dc Deos St ram pore, \\\ 17^*5: it co."t 
14,000 rupees, to Avhich Colonel lli(‘, (ioveriior of Serampore, 
contributed 600 rupees Ilaretto i'- a famous name. Captain 
Paretto came to India A. I). loOo: Francis IJarotto died 
Govemur of Goa 1.3o8: lioAvas the 19th Governor of Portuguese 
India, and his rcnialna were received at Lisbon Avitli extra- 
ordinary honour by King Sebastian. Andrew Ilaretto was 
tin* twenty-sixth Governor of India. 

IlcoLi bccms to have been onc of the first scttlcincnts of the 
I^ortuguchc ill Bengal, who came here in the time of Akbar, 

The CaptaiTis who first came to dispose of their cargoes^ 
raised mere sheds of bambfi for tteir temporary residence. 
The emperor hearing of this new people transmitted orders to 
the Governor to send a specimen* of them up to his 00111*1. In • 
consequence of the distance between Agra and Hfigli, this 
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nicRsagc did not arrive till the Portuguese wore gone for tliat 
year, at wliicli the emperor in a letter exprcsM*(l siieli chagrin, 
tliat the tiovernor fell ill and died in eoii'-equenee. The ut- 
most diligenec was therefore employed next year to gratify 
the einp(‘ror; and a l^ortugnc^e Ca])l!un of th(‘ name of Tava- 
n*z wont up to Agra. He was treated l)y Akbar witli the 
utmost fa^ou^, ami perini^sion given to jiitch upon any s])ot 
near Himli tliat ho ehose for the erection of a town, with 
inll liberty of building Churches ami jirc.icliing the gosjicd.'’ 
ilernier slate>, “that Jelmnuir sutfen fl the Portuguese in 
lliigli upon account of trallic, and of his having no a\ ersion 
to Idiri-^tiaii'', as also becau-c they jiromised him to kecji the 
\)i\\ of licngal clear from all ])irates.‘’ In llMiuillonV time tis 
stated, “ 1 he town ol IJi'c.ii <lri\es a giiai trade, befau-^e 
ail foreign good- an* broimht thitlar Kn iinj^ort, ami all <'oo(K 
of the product of Picngal aic In ought hither for exportation: 
ami the MogulV lur/e or c!i-t(»in house i^ at tlii- ]>la(‘e ; it affords 
ricli cargoes for Iil‘ty or si\t\ ships yearly, besides what is car- 
ried to iieighhouriiig eountiies in small \es''eU, and there are 
xe-^els that bring wsaltjiet re Iroiii Patna/' Purehas who Ji\ed 
ill the reign of dames the fiiM, writes, “The Porliigiicsc haAe 
her<‘ Porto (i ramie (Sumlip) ami Porte Pci|ueno (Ilugli) 
but without fort" and goAernnient : cm// /wr/// h'nm/ afttr his 
turn Inst ; and for the most part tlu'V are siieh as dare* not stay 
in tho-c jilaees ot better go\erimicnt for pome w ickcdiiess by 
them committed/’ A dcsuil, who traxelhd in 1597 between 
Hugh and ('liiltagong, describes the country aa “full of tigers 
and thieves/’ « 

Hugh is fjimou.s 1‘or tlic sin/r the Portnjiucso sustained <i)r 
three months uiid a hair in 1(>;52 aj^ainsl an siriny of]\Ioguls; 
when the l’ortiijiiie>e disidayeil the nio.-t heroic hra\c‘ry worthy 
of the dll} s ol’ AllnKiueniue. Deilello a I’otugiiesc half eiu-te. 
betrayed fort, by pointing out a traek through which 

the enemy eutcTcd; even then tlic Portuguese fought from 
the liouscs within the fort. A I’ersian writer referring to 
the attiwk on Ili'igli in 16:J2, writes “parties of Moguls were 
sent into the dwtriet pertaining to the Portuguese with orders 
to sent] all the Christian farmers to hell,” 10,000 Portugueso 
were killed in the scige ; when the Mussahiians took Iltigli 
tiiey destroyed all the pictures and images which were in 
the chiuchcs, as they hid given great offi iice to Nour Mehal, 
the wife of Shah J elian, when she was in Bengal. Kussim 
Khan, the Governor of Ildgli, calls the Portuguese European 
Idolaters, and ’the emperor writes to expel the idolaters from 
his dominions. The chief causes that provoked the Moguls 
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were that the Portu 2 :ucsc tyrannically exacted duties from the 
boats and vessels that passed Hu^H : they entirely drew away 
all the commerce from the ancient port of Satpjang — they 
were in the habit of kidnapjang or purchasing young children 
and of sending them as slaves to other parts of India — this 
Portuguese pirates ravaged the eastern parts of Ilcngal. The 
“ Shall Jehaii Nainali" mentions that the Portuguese of Iliigli 
obtained grants of land on both sides the river and also 
collected the re^cnues of them; that hy kiiulnes-. and severity 
they converted a number of the inha^^itants of those districts, 
and &(*nt them in their ships to Eurojie: they did this to keep 
them Chri-stiaiis and aKo to jirofit by them as slaves ; they 
did not confine tlieuisehes to tlieir own distrl(*t, but wherever 
tliey could catch the inhalutants on thv hauhs of Mr rtrrr 
the\ made them prisoners and <‘arried tlumi away. 

Jliigli is described ir 1()0;> as Golin. a Portu^iie^e (‘oloii}', 
where (’crvaliiiN a Portuguese, capturi‘d a ca-^tle belonging to 
tlie MogiiU, having in it a garri.'on of 400 men, all of whom 
w'ere killed except tme. llugli i-^ represented by a writer 
in Stewart V De'^erij give (\‘italogiie ai protected on one nde 
by a ri>er and on the other thre(‘ by a d(‘ep ditch which was 
filled by tlie tide." In the MogiiL>' time lli'iiili w'a< the great 
emporium, being the liimder or port of the Western arm of 
the (jange.s where the duties on merehandi'«e were eolleiged. 
l>olt> w'rite.*-, ‘‘ To llugli Ibrmerly all foreigner-^ in general 
resorted for the purchase and sale of all coinino<Iities in liengal.'’ 
llruton, a traveller in 16.32, writes that “ llugli, an island 
made hy the Cifinyrs^ lias se\eral thousand Portugiii'sc Christians 
in it.” Bernier states there were 8,0(K) in his time. 

Bandee, with its white towers a!uPanti<jue look, strikes the 
view of every passenger on the stream of the llugli. On ac- 
count of the services wdiich the Portuguese, who came to Bengal 
in 1538, rendered the King of (lanr in those frerpiont disputes 
that occurred between rich zemindars, who quarrelled among 
themselves and with their rulers, the Portuguese got Handel, 
built a fort for their security, 1599, of a square form, flanked 
l)y four bastions, surrounded by a diteh on throe sides and 
on the fourth by the Hugh. Baiulcl Chureh has an endow- 
ment of 777 acres of rent free land, granted l>y Khah Jehau at 
the request of Pailri DeCruz, one of the Augiistiniaiis, who 
was carried to Agra after the siege qf Ildgli, and who, when 
the Mogul oftbred to grant him any request he would make, 
solicited his ow'ii liberty with permission to neconduct the 
surviving Christian captives to Bengal. The Augustinians of 
Bandel arc from Goa, and arc subject to the Bishop of 
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Mcliapur not to the Viejir Apostolic ; the Portuguese in Bengal, 
like the tlcMiits in Pondicherry, liave always resisted the Popes 
having their ecclesiastical patronage. The Court of Portugal, 
ever since tlio first establishment of its doininion in India, 
has iiivaiiiihly claimed tlie exclusire right of ecclesiastical 
patronage^ and has viewed with great jealousy ang interference ; 
the I\»i»c, on the otli(*r hand, Inu? fr<un tlie Jir^t asserted his 
spiritual siipreniacy and has aj»poiiited Bisiiops in J*artibus 
the title of Vicars Apo.^tolit , under tlie Immediate direction 
of the Propaganda of Pome. 'Phe priests af Ilnndel hare never 
beta highlg spoken (f for their purtlg of morals; i^aptaiu 
Hamilton writes, about Hi JHi. ‘-I he liandel at present deals 
in no sort ol coininoditie*', hut Avhat are in r#*<pu‘.4 at the 
c(nirt oi‘ \ enus, and tliev Inve a <htireh tr^icre the owners of 
,\i((h goods and ?ninhandi,sc art to he nut wv///, and the buyer 
may lu‘ conducted to jiroptn* shops, ,where the commodities 
may bi^ si*en iuid telt, and a pn(st fa he seeurilg for the soundness 
of the goodsP AVhen tlie p:iests nore so bad, it is not surpris- 
ing that th(» following remark should be made rc'^pecting the 
lasnnons damsels of this once gay city ( Hugli) 
now slumber uinlcr its ruins ; w hen pomp withdrew from hence, 
debaucliery >ani'-lied, poverty now stalks over the ground.” 
The profligacy ol' the Portuguese priests in this country 
scenis to lia\e etj nailed wliate\ci is told of tlie corruption among 
till* ecclesiastics in tin* middle ages, and their ignorance iscipial 
to their licentionsness ; a writer in the Calcutta Journal of 
18211 remarks, “The Portuguese ecclesiastics must be cut off 
from any intercourse whatever wdth those under their spiritual 
charge ; since very lew of them take the least pains to acquire 
any of the languages, English or Native, generally understood 
or spoken in C'alcutta.” 

Though, in 1840, the Government of Goa issued an order, 
confiscating all the property of Goa native liomish priests, wh6 
should submit to the Vicar Apostolic appointed by the Pope — 
vet iirobably the cause of morals and learning would not suffer 
fiy the patronage being taken out the hands of the crown of 
Portugal, who liave in too many cases in Indio, conferred 
ecclesiastical offices on men as lecherous as Kulins and almost 
as ignorant as Saiiyiosis. Bandel Church is the oldest Christian 
building in Bengal : it was erected 1599* — a memorable date 
fis in this year the infamous Don Mencscs, Archbishop of Goa, 
betrayed the Syrians at tfie Synod of Dampier,. cruAed their 
liberties and destroyed their MSS.; the same year the East 
India Company was formed ; and the Dutch traded first to 
the Moluccas. After the siege of Iltigli the Churcli of Bandel 

L L 
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was pulled down and all the records destroyed, but it was 
rebuilt by Mr. Soto, in 1060. Kear it stood the Church of 
Miscricordia founded by the Augll^tinian^, to which an ()r])liaii 
IIoiusc was attached ; merchants and others jroinij: from home 
committed their (laiiulitei\s to the Tathers of the Chureh there 
to be educated diiriiiu: their alK^eiiee. There wa^ aKo a nun- 
nery. ]Mentlon i*' made in of a eolle^e of •le^iiit.'^ at Jhiiulel 

on the Avay to Keonla, near the iTHdenee of the ]n*esi>nt C'i^il 
Surgeon of Iliigli. Ihmdel Chureh ha'^ three hamUomc altars, 
one of 's\hieh dedicated to St. AiigU'^lin, and al-o a line 
organ; It) the ISorth K.i'^t of Uu* eoineiit a •^pleiurnl hall was 
built 20 yeaiv ago at the expense of -Mr. Ihirctto and other 
Koinan Catholie^ of Calcutta ; it wa^^ dcviirimd seiwe a^ a 
sanatarium for imaliil-. Tlie fe''ti\al ol tlu‘ Nom'Iui i" ccle- 
^ brated with ixreal jwnnp at liandtl e^ery No\eml>ci : \iMtors 
flock to it troni Calcuttp, (^liaiideriuurar, and the ^iirrouiiding 
neighhtnirhood ; it i'» a c:n‘a4 time for plea^iirc ])artic^ to make* 
a trip on the river t<^ Ihindel. (ietu-gi wrote, ‘AVhen IhuKhd wa*! 
under the Portuuuc'i* King, before it wa^ taken by Aiinmg- 
7 (‘h* the (’hri-'tian religion fli»uri.*'he(l in thi- cits a^ well as 
in all the eountry of lienual; the ho'-pico <»f Ikimh-l was 
fornierlv cch hrai«‘il and ili^tingui^lu-d, not so much for tin* 
size of it' hnihliiii:' a- for the miinhcr ol’ n riL!'n)n' mm and 
the majfiiilicencc of it' pnhJii* sdjool', l)ut in con'c^jiicnce ol’ 
the ealamilic' ol the time' I 17(»0) it i> aliuo't d('lltiite of 
inhabitant' exei‘]it a lew.” A' to (jtorgi"' rmiiaik rc-|>i*eting 
the Chrl'tian religion “ flouri'liing in all lh*ngal,” the Ihu’tu- 
guese had never more than 2«>,000 (’hri'tiiui' ; and ns t4> their 
bcncfleial influence vve fear the remark that wus made re'jM^et- 
ing the Portngnoe bottled in Mo/ainhiijue and Angotsi is 
too applicable to lieiigal : “ The iHilieral Kpirit <if the (ioverii- 
ment and the nature of their traffic, had the ellect of dvfjradln^ 
the native trd/es wdiieli were in connection vvitli them, and at 
the same time of efl'eetually repelling the more spirited and 
mdustrioii.s iniial>itnnts of the Highlands.'^ 

The Portuguebo had no settlement in IJengal Proper higher 
up the river than Ihindel ; in all parts of Imlia their settle- 
mentn wen‘ <»n the roast, as rendering coinin unication easier and 
enabling them tf) receive ai<l the sooner from theinothcr country. 

CjiniA(*ON<;, vi'it^'d in 1563 by Frederiekc, a celebrated 
traveller, was then “the great port of lUmgal:’’ eighteen 
PortugiJc.''e bhipj, were at anchor there; the King of Arrakan 
lost 113 vessels in attacking it. The Portuguese designed 
in 1603 to have had the command of all the Tenoeserim coast, 
Pegu and the Eastern Archipelago, by keeping possession of 
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Chittap:c)n". Ilriton, a traveller of 1650, writes, “ In Cliitta- 
goiiu: tile Portuj^nese set up a kind of sovereignty, and 
;u'‘M)ci:iting witli ])irntes and banditti of all nations, owned no 
snbjc'ction to llieir ow'ii ])rinre or tJie jirincc of the country, 
but coinniitted dally robberies by .‘*ca and land, anrl so intcr- 
1 opted eoniiiKive that the late Mogul found it necessary to 
scud an army and extiriaile them.’’ The King of Chittagong 
eau'^ed a •Ic'-ult to rehearse th(* dt'calogue, and when tlie Jesuit 
repro\ed the Hindus for poh theism, the\ nahl tliey only 
worshipped the images as tin Jesuit^ worshipped the Kiint'^. 
^Ianri(|ue an Augu-linian trial* with diree withers was sent 
in l(>l:i to supply the Ih'^igal ini'-sioiis: he jnoeeeded to 
AiruvivVN, ••ill'* ».i*at of a gri at Arialie moijrirehv, and where 
the C atholie'- had (‘^l.jbbdird i missi^m. ’’ d'bt Kmg of Arrakaii 
l.l^age^l the ^MunUrbirtid «ii''M*i(is oi* Ih ngal 1616. in 1609 
the l*onugut‘'(‘ wire dii\en liom j^Takan and took refuge 
ill the inland of ^uiidip, w liieh tlu N eonipu red, jnilting the 
Mogul garri>on to the -word, and elec led (ionzale^, a eoinmon 
sailor, tor tlunr ( hiet, who ev>1al)li**lied a go\ (*rnniciit there, 
lining J.(KK) Portuguese snidiers, nali\e troops and 

elghn M *->-eU well siipjilied w ith eannon ; but in 1616 lie w\as 
aluiidoned In hi^ lollowm*-, in eon^eqneiiee of hi-" tyranny, and 
wa*' <h‘feat(d b} the King of Arrakan In Coiizales' time 
Niiidip wa.'' a great re-ort oi inerehants. The King of Arrakan 
t(‘nt 1.000 \e-^el*« agalii--t the l^^rtllguese at Siindip ; the Portu- 
guese had only sixteen, \ t‘t they defeated the others, at which 
the King w as so vexed that he dressed many of his Captains 
in womens ei()th<‘s, INletthold, an old traveller, writes, “ The 
King of Arrakan married his own sister, thus following the 
example of the ehildren of the first man.” In 1615 the Viceroy 
of tioa Avas desirous of eoinjiicring Arrakan and sent Don 
Menezes with a lleet, which Gonzales joined, hut ihev were 
rcjielled at the mouth of the Arrakan river. In 1518, Correa, 
a Portuguese navigator, arrived at Martaban and formed an 
alliance Avith the King of then very powerful. Mar- 

tnhaii Avas besieged in 1644 by the NaAvab of llcngal : 700 
Portuguese Avere at the siege, 60,000 people were killed, 
and 2000 tciniilcs destroyed. In 1545 four Portuguese \cssels 
captured many ships^oii the Tcnasseriin coast,- the msiritime 
tOAvns complainctl to the King of Siam, Avho sent a Turkish 
fleet to punish them. ^Sorne may Avouder hoAV a Turkish fleet 
Avas sent — but Frcdcricke, a Venetian traveller qf 1586, mentions 
Sundip as one of the most fertile places in the country densely 
populated, and well cultivated and that so pkntiiiil were 
the materials for ship building there llmt the Sultan of 
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Constantinople found it cheaper to have his vessels huilt at Svndip 
than at Alexandria ! 

In Pegu, Hamilton writes, the Portii^iiesc have a chnr<*li, 
but tlie scaytdahfts lives 4)f the 2 friests and others makes fhc*iii 
contemptible to the people in ^tneral.” In 1(521 the kin^ 
of Siam sent Jin embassy to (ioa, dosirincf that some Fraiiei.— 
cans would eoiiie and preach: they did so and the kinjj built a 
house and church for them. Louis the 14th sent nli^s^on:^^ies 
to Siam, ilartin, a Jesuit writes from Ihilasore, “the extre- 
mity of the world," that in l(it)J), within the space of twelve 
months, 100 had been bajdized there: a ehureh wa^ built th(‘re 
by Au^ustinian monks. ^lueh could be written re'^pt‘etin|^ 
Alalace«a, taken by AlbiKjuerrjuc from the Arabs, wljieh the 
Portuipicse held for l.SO years, and mhore, in 1028 , there ^^<*re 
a llishop and Dominicans; the Jesiiitp liad a noble colle^re 
with magnificent apartments, where they entertained all 
strangers and traveller^. Mucli eoulil be stated abo re’«|)eeting 
the proceedings of the Portuguese in Malacca, Siam and the 
Arrakan coast, but our sul»jeet being Xorth India we cannot 
enter on it. 

The Mus«!ahnans entered Picniral from the Northern frontier : 
but the Portuguese, Dutoli and Knglish from tin* Day ot' lleiigal. 
The Portuguese had no inland possessions in India ; their 
strength lay as a inariiime power and almost entirely in towns 
on the Jlalabar Coast, in Ceyh»n and Malacca, lliigli was 
their chief possession in licngal, but had little political weight : 
though Michel Rodrigues the governor of it in 1(5. ‘b‘5 had 7(KM) 
musquetcers and acorj)s of Kurojjcan artillery men ; the Portu- 
guese ofKccrs in Bengal w'cre dependant on the go\erniiicnt 
of Ceylon. The Portuguese in Bengtd were regarded by their 
own government as a kind of military adventurers, or in the 
phraseology of the East India ( k>inpany, ns intcrlo|»cr8 : they 
carried on however a considerable trade atone period in Bengal. 
Maepherson, the historian of European commerce with India, 
writes, “the India tnide of Portugal was conduetetl without 
any knowledge of the jirineiplcs of commerce, for the sole 
account of the sovereign, in subserviency to a sanpiinary 
system of conr|uost, rapine and persecution, and liable to be 
deranged by .the caprices of a rapid succession of ignorant, 
arbitrary and avaricsous viceroys’’. Trmlo w-as a inono|)oly 
in the hands of the King, owing to the King having at first 
to fit out cx]>editions at his own expense — the cost to t>c defrayed 
by captures; but the servants of (iovemment became 
corrupt that in less than twenty years after the return of the 
first cargo from India, the whole profits of the trade and 
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revenue were absorbed by the profusion of the government 
servants. In 1587 abuses became so great that Philip the 
2nd, made over the tnule to a Portuguese company, which 
was so*)n bui)crscded by the Dutch, whose hostility was provoked 
by the bigotry «)f Philip the 2nd, who prohibited the Dutch 
trading with Lisbon for lndia<gouds. The Dutch in 1595 sent 
ships round by the Cape, which sealed tlu* fate of the Porfu- 
aftesr trade ; thougli at one time the produce and manuiaelur(‘s 
of China, Japan,’ Siam, the ^^hole Malabar Coast, Persia, 
Arabia, Melinda, Sofala were transported to the banks of the 
^fagus. Kvery vessel that j»asscd the Persian gulph paid the 
l*ortugucse loll at Urmu< ; Malacca gave thc‘m the command 
of the straits; at JIuscat \es''els from Afrieii and the Ked Sea 
]>{iid them a toll oi'foiir r cent. l^irtugucM soldiers after nine 
yai> service in India were }K*riiiitted to engage in trade. 
i)e SoviMi writes that, between 1579-|91, twenty -two Portu- 
gueM‘ shij)'^ were lo-'t between l\)rtngal and India, owing 
to the o\erloading and making them too big — “both faults 
proeeediiiir from (‘o\ etousne^s ; the cxecssivc covetousness 
oi' the Portuguese keeping the price oi* spices so high, moved 
<»ur iMiropean enemies to seek them at a ehcaj^icr route to 
India.’ 

'ravernlcr remarks, that if the Dutch had not come to 
Imlia, [icople could imt have louud a piece of iron in the 
greater mii^lier ot' tlie Portuguese factories, all would have 
been gold or silvi‘r, for the Portijguese had only to make two 
or three voyages to •lapau, the Philippine isles, the Moluccas 
C’hiiia, to enrich themselves and to gain on their return as 
much as 1001) per cent, on the art ides ; the very soldiers as 
well as the captains and governors amassed great wealth in 
India; the governors of Mozaiubi(|ue, who resided three or 
four years there, used to bring away 400,000 or 500,000 crowns 
as profit from their trade with the Kaffres. Carclli mentions 
that in 1G95 only captains or governors decided law suits in 
India, as Portuguese law’yers would not come to India on 
ju'count of the Jittle profit to be gained by their profession ; 
the Portuguese inerchaiils then must have somewhat resembled 
the •senior merchants of the East India Company, carrying 
on trade and practising law at the same time. But Portuguese 
commerce rapidly declined on the arrival of the Dutch — sturdy 
republicans — and on the ipiion of Spain and Portugal, w hen the 
interests of Portugal were systematically nedected by the 
Spanish Cabinet. In Bengal the trade of me Portuguese 
must have been considerable ; for on HligU fort being taken 
1632 by the Moguls, the Portuguese offered to pay an annual 
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tribute of four lakhs, on condition of being allowed to trade 
ill Bengal with their former terms and privileges. Tlie Portu- 
guese were very tyrannical in trading with the natives: they 
fixed the price of jn’evisions and made the Hindus jirovide 
them before others; no stranger an as to receive a cargo before 
the Portuguese. Do Sousa obscFV'cs on this, “ it is remarkable, 
that among all the perstms A\ho have gone to the Indies, 
Avhether as governors, captains, or iiiercliants, of nhieh sort 
mo-it of tliem were in truth, there has not been one that 
has raised a fa mil if of aaif rousidrratiuu^ out of the goods tliey 
lunx' got in tho^e parts, either there or in Portugal, though 
there have been several of them that have got there (me, 
two, three, or four millions : they h:ive for the most l>art, 
pursued the ends of a sa^*rllegious eovetoiisne-'S eoinmitting 
many acts of injustice to till their eotlers, iu'^tead <»f having 
any regard to religion:, the ino‘-t of llioH' richer were gained 
by the unjust means of tyrannies, robberies, and all sorts of 
insolence.*’ A native renin rkc'd respecting them, ‘‘ let them 
alone, for they Avill (piickly come to lo^(* that, as (‘ovetous 
mer(*hants, which 4liey gained a^ admirable soldiers: they 

now com I u(«* Asia, but itAAill not b(‘ long before Asia Avill 
conquer them.” In 1616 the Knglish factors at Surat com- 
municated to the East India Company that “ hitlierto they 
had not found it practicable to ojicn a trade in the countries 
bordering on the (range-, the l^ortuiiuese being in the exclusive 
jiossession of the commer(»e iq thi- ]>art of the Penin^uhr. Sir 
T. Koc also pointed out to the E. 1. that it was unwise 
to trade direct with the natives of Bengal, the Portuguese 
having a monopoly in it. •In lG.‘h‘l the English obtained permis- 
sion from the Slogiil to trade, but not on tbe (Janges, owing 
to the Portuguese establishment at Ilugli ; liowcver, in 1681, 
a sergeant and tAventy men Avei*(‘ ajipointed as a guard to the 
English factory at Iliigli. The Portuguese monarchs en- 
couraged trade as the chief object of govenmmeut, towards 
Avhleh they directed all the i)ower of the Kingdom, and roused 
their subjects to sucli exertions in the prosecution of it, as 
oeeasionecl the astonishing rapidity of their jirogrc's^. But as 
Voltaire observes, commerce and the incpiisitioii arc inc^oni- 
])atible the Portuguese introduced the riKpiisitioii into (loa 
1560; Avlicn Philip the 2nd Avished to establish the inquisition 
in Flanders, its interruption to trade, was one of the principal 
censes of the revolution. 

Wc now come to a very painful subject — ^thc Morals and 
Manners c)f the Portuguese in the olden time. Wo entertain 
no prejudices ngaiust them as a nation — we have spent many 
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pleasant hours in tlic perusal of their literature and have 
admired the lieroic deeds of many of their nation in Indi«a. 
Allowanoe must bo made lor the state of society p;oncrally 
in C’hribteiidom then — but still avc must say that the Morals 
and Manners of the l*urtll^^ue^e in India have been such as 
to bring the Kuropean ebaraeter into contern])t and to j)rovc an 
obfe^laele to the com ersioii ol* the heathen. On the Portuguese 
inoriilh ami niannei'^ ue shall simply addiieo tlie testimony of eye 
witnesses: muel/oflhe evideiiee ue must suppress, as it unfolds 
siieli details ol’groNs and alMuniiiable liccntIoii^ne''S as are not ])ro- 
])er tdbe submitted to general rcadejs. IJaldanis ^M•it<‘S in 1650, 
‘‘The Port ngne-<‘ ol' Goa are \eiy idle, sel<lom a[)pJy thein- 
sehes to any employment, JenNing the nianagcmient of their 
luisine'^s for tin* mo^t i):ot to tlieir hia\e-. e\(‘n tlic A\omen 
e(uuinit the eare of their children to their family slaves; 
the iin‘n tre([iieiitly iiiari\ uith nathes of the eountrv, yet 
jiot so nuieh now a^ i’orineily : the men are generally addieted 
to e^ee^M^e Ill'll, fornie.ilion and adullery being eonsidered 
among them a-* errors ol’ little moment.'’ lie states tin* men 
are ^erv ])roinl, that ^\heIl they ualk jilong the street, they 
laue thre(^ shi\es aeeomj»an} Ing them, one to earrv their 
umbrella, anollier their cloak and another their s^^ord; “they 
arc eoii^tanlly stroking and setting np their uhiskers.” He 
sa\s tluit s) phill'^ i'^ so coinnion among them that Portnj 2 ;uesc 
lidalgtjs or geiilleiiii'ii do not aeeoimt it a disgrace to ha\c 
been ailiieted ^^ith it t\\ie(* or thrice in their life time. 
Tavernier writes, “ the Portuguese ulio come to India have 
no sooner passed the Cape of Good«IIo])C, than they become 
fidaUjos or geiitlemeii, and add Don to the simple name of 
l^cdro or «)cronimo which they had when they embarked; they 
are called in derision FIdalgos from the Cape of Good Hope ; 
but as they cluiiigo their rank they change also their disposi- 
tion ; the Portuguese inhabitants of India are the most vin- 
dictive and the most jealous of their women of all the people 
in the world: as soon as they have any suspicion they rid 
themselves without scruple of the person by poison or hy poignard^ 
Fryer, a traveller of 1685, writes, “Goa is a Rome in India, 
the laity live w ith a splendid outside, vauntinjf on the number 
of their slaves, walking under a street of umbrellas, bare-headed, 
to avoid distaste in not removing their hats; they being 
jealous of their lionour, pardon no affront, to ogle a lady in 
a balcony is revenged wfith a boced mortisy or to pass by a 
fidillgo without due reverence is severely chastised.” 

A traveller of 1583 thus describes the morals and manners 
of the Portuguese ; ^^they keep >Yor8hipfuland beautiful houses, 
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lm\ing from# five to twenty slaves in each house; walking 
in the streets, they strut with a great pride and vain glorious 
dignity ; at mass, when they enter the chapel, the lower 
orders salute them ; if any disrespect is shown tliey go after the 
person and cat his hat in pieces^ if they are filled with revenge 
they gather ten or twelve of their friends together jind hvat 
a man to death or hare him stahhed btf their slaves ; a cuiiiinoii 
custom nc^cr looked to or correcteil is to beat a ])er.soii with 
bambus, so that he keeps his bed for eight diiys? they frequently 
beat each other with l)ags of sand so as to break om» another's 
limbs — when risitim/, the pei>on visited conies with lifs hat 
to the door, he ha^ his vesture cm, and gives him a seat on 
a stool, but should the stool of tlie victor he lesser or lower 
than that of tlic person he ^i^its, the visitor takes it as an 
insult and seeks reveng(‘. In the man'ifij/e of respectable 
p(‘rsons about 100 friends go to tlie Church in a procession 
mounted on horse-back, tlieii the bride and bridegroom in 
a palaiikiu aud la.-tly the slaves in a train ; in returning from 
Church the neighbours throw’ from the windows rose water 
and comfits on the bride and bridegroom, while tlie slaves 
])lay on instruments, then the bride and bridcgi^xmi return 
to the house, the horse-men run a race* in their lionour ; then 
after drinking a cup i>f water, three or lour of the nearest 
relations remain w’ith the married coiqile aud dine with them, 
after ’whieh they bring tbem to bed ; often times tb^y go 
to bed at least two hours before sunset, not having the 
patience to stay as long as we do in thi-* eountry ; in Ilaptism 
there is a jiroeobsion oi^ horseback to Chureli, ]>ersons bear 
large wav candles covered witli rose-, w'itli some pieces of gold 
and silver as an offering to the jirie^t; •th(‘y return w’ith music 
and then leaping wdth horses.” 'i'he Soldiers are represented 
as living ten or twx-lvc in a house, with a slave to w'ash their 
clothes for them ; fish and water are their diet; tliey keep one 
or tw’o suits of silk clothes which serve them all ; wdieii one 
goes out the rest remain at home. The iromeii seldom go 
abroad, and then in palanquins, covered with iiiais to hide 
them : w hen they visit they put on very eostly apparel with 
bracelets of gold and rings upon tlieir arms, all beset wdth 
costly jew’cls and pearls, and at their ears hang laces full of 
jew'els ; their clothes are damask, velvet, and cloth of gold; 
for silk is the worst thinff they do wear ; within the house 
they go bare-headed ^ith a W’aistcoat called bain that 
covers them from their shoulders to their navel, and i/ so 
fine that you might see all their body through it ; their food 
is boiled rice, fish and mangoes ; they cat nothing with spoons 
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and if they sliould sec si man do so, they lau^h at him, they 
ihink out of *riir|^iil(»ttcs by lettin" the water drop into their 
luoutlis like the Hindus; the ssiilors ou coining to liidisi consider 
tlieins(‘l\es sis nisisters of ships, and sire called by their Captain 
Pilots or lloatswains. 

St. Frsnu'is Xsivier stsites, that he found it more .dlHicult to 
reclaim the P(ntiii»:uese than the J\Ius^ahualls or Hindus — no 
woinliM*. A traveller at the elo-e of tlie Ibtls eeiiturv writes 
tliat the l\)rtui!;ue.'^e were vmv jealous of allowinL^ strsinjiers 
to see their /r/n v, tlniT incest wsis common anioiii^ them, that 
few of the married uoim^ii were but kepi soldiers as 

liallanl^: it was :i common i ractice I'or husbands to cut their 
wiles throats on account o!‘ iidiillerv, while the wives estGeiuei 
it an honour to sidfer "O ibr * sake of Jurr : tin; ivomeii spent 
their time in (*li(*uiu2 heeiK‘ all day. In wiiitec wlien there were 
no shij>s su tioa the people did nothing hpt sit in tlndr shirts w'ith 
a pair ol' ]eatlw*r hnnadies on, and j^o and jia^s away the time 
witli their neiuhhonr^ : o\er bOO soldicvh died aniuially in tlio 
( loa Ini'-pital from jihili^ and the etfccts ot protlic;aey : even the 
women lioasted oi* beiiiir shamefully infected. Tavernier ineii- 
fioii'' that w lum lu* w'as at (ioa w omen ns(‘d to Ix^^ troin iiim in 
jialkis, scndini;’ a slave with their coinpliments. Ivui^hthood 
wa'' such a common honour tliat even cook hoys often years old 
recell ed it. “ The Portuguese live very *:rroat in India both in 
iheir table, eloibinji; and number of slaves that serve them.” 
'Flic Portinruese ivere so lery jiailons of their ivivcs on account 
of their iinebastity, tliat they did not sufler any male friends 
to live in their lionses or even near relations, and ivhen a 
siraiiirer eaine to the house the iviies and daujihters used to 
run and liide themselves — many ivoinen were killed every 
year by Uieir liustiands on account of adultery — they sat 
all day hefore the door, ehewiii^ heetle, looking at the 
pasM*rs hy and earning on intrigues.” Wc fear there is no 
v(*i*y great improveuu'nt sinee ; the Portuguese ayahs are even 
iioiv ]»rovcrliial i'or their lieeiitiousncss. — ]Miss Graham writes 
in*lHl(), deserilpng Alazagiiy, near Hoin hay, a dirty Portu- 
gm*se village, it)- elaim to Christianity is chielly in the immense 
number of jiigs ke]»t there.” “Alaliaiiii has a college of 
(bitholic. ])riests wdio learn at Goa to speak barbarous l^atin, 
their ehiet* business is that of baptizing the children of Hindu 
women, to each of whom is given a small premium, but Chris- 
tianity it seems, ends witli that initiation.” In J620 Methold, 
an Kiiglish traveller, writes, " Many Portuguese decayed in 
their estates or questioned in their lives, resort hither (to 
Bengal) and live here plentifully, yet as banished men or 
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outlaws without government, practice or profcs‘5ion of reli- 
gion ; it niiglit be truly spoken of the country Bvnrjala bona 
terra mala f/ens,*' The House of Coninioiis a few } cars ago 
(^e^ignatcd them as “ the l)laek Vortuguese of India, a race, the 
least respected and respectable, and tlie least fitted for soldiers 
of all tlie ti’ibes that diverMfy that poi)uloiis eountrj.” 

liespceting their Tuevimi’.m or nil we find 

that even N a^-co Di (laina, (fh taking a MiisNalinan Ae^'^el 
set it on fire, and the crew perished in the flames; in (’alient 
he had fift^ prisoners hung, and sent their hands and feet as 
pre^ents to the King of the place. Jf a iiati\e struck a Poitu- 

f uese his hand >vas cut ofb ^’ati>es ^^ere not alhmed by the 
^u'tu^uese to equip ACs-els. 'I^nernitr ^\riteN The iiathe** 
of the country of (ioa are not allow (*d by the Portuguese to 
bear any ufhee^, but only in reien nee to th(‘ law, ^I7. as 
Advocates, Solicitors, ynd Scriveners, and they keep them 
very much under, thouoh the Portuguese have been ofiered 
great sums of money to suflcr the natives to w ear lio^-c and 
shoes, } et they vv ill not allow it.” Thc» Ih»rtugnese took ])arialN 
into their hou'^e-, and the contempt the Hindus had lor paiiahs 
passed to the Portuguese, A Jesuit remarks that the di^ie-ptct 
paid to the Ihntiigue-e i)asscd to all Kuroj)c.aiis, v\lu) wcie con- 
founded by the uativoa with the Portugu(‘sc ; thi'* induced 
the Jesuits in Madura to coniorm to native eu-tonis. A 
Portuiruesc IravclhT write-, tliat many Portuguc-c '-ujqmrted 
them*'elve.s by keeping slave-, soHK* had tvventv, M)me thirty: 
many young slaves were sent by their inasttTs to sell sw eet- 
mcats and also brought gain to their ina.stcrs by prostitution. 

The insolcncies of the Portugiu*sc inclined the Indian nations 
to receive the Ifolland rebels into tlWr ports.” In 1,308 the 
Portuguese under ..VImeida took Dabul city; tlie soldit^s snatched 
the children from the mothers and dashed their bruins out against 
the wall. Portuguese cruelty passed into a proverb, so that 
the Indians were accustomed when cursing to say “ May 
the wrath of the Feringis fall on you as it fell on Dabul.” 
At Salsctte five padris were, killed by the natives on account 
of their making the soldiers pull down their temples. The 
native chlol'j* oomplaincd that the Portuguese used to take the 
sons and daughters of the Moors who came to their ports and 
by force instruct them in Christianity. • Carreri, who arrived 
in Damaiim IG9,3, states that the llindus and Mussalrnana 
were not allovycd the exercise of their religion there. King 
Sebastian sent to India monks instead of soldiers^ inquisitors 
instead of generals.” As Auningzeb’s iconoclasm paved the 
way for the fall of the Mogul empire, so did Portuguese bigotry 
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for the destruction of Lusitaninn power in India. No Mussal-- 
man or Jew was allowed to exercise the rites of his religion 
pithliclg in aitg Portuguese settlement in India under pain of 
death. In Cioji in the Hindus were forbidden to burn 

their dead. In Ceylon they pulled *down the temples of the 
lludhist^ and built elia]»cls with the materials. At Salsette 
Portugiie-.e ^Missionaries persuaded the government to bend 
troops and deinolislL 1200 Hindu temples w ith their images ; 
afterwards anotlier e\])eilition was sent through their influence 
'\>hieh burnt all the tillages. Padri Herno followed the troops, 
wielding a club witli which he beat down the idoK. Sahottc 
'w.is turned into a ‘-inoking clc'^ert. John the Thirds King of 
PoringnU allowed the l^orhnfuesi to plunder the pefpfUas, 

As J\)rtugal in the pu-eni day, both at lioinc and in Ilrazil, 
is the strenuous defender o1 the SuwL ruADE, so have 
the I^ortugiu'se in India been: tlie Snvderbunds onc(‘ the resi- 
d(‘nee ol‘ a dense and haj)py population with its tine cities, 
now' l)(‘ar wdtne^s in llicir desolation to the slave trade that was 
eanied on by the l\)rtuguese, just as the desert of Pliikamr 
i^ considered by Ttxld to lia\e been reduced to its ju'c^^ent 
stat(‘ by the libalti robber^. As early as 1443 the I’ortuguese 
carried on the Sbne Trade at the Cfinary Isles: it W'as 
prohibited howe^er by Don Ilenrv: in 1520 thev carried it on 
in South America. A tra\eller describes the Slave Market in 
G(»a in 15S3 where *^la^ cs ^ w ere sold like beasts, the l*ortu- 
gucse did niak(‘ a living by buying and celling blaves as they 
do other w'ar('s.” The Portuguese oflBccrs and merchants 
in India, abandoning themselves to voluptuousness, left all 
their concerns to slaves : even the Dutch, who had been deli- 
vered Iroin Spanish slavery, encouraged slavery through the 
East : no Portuguese had the principle of Sir T. Iloe, who 
told the Great Mogul he did not think it law’ful to make 
the image of God equal to a beast Bernier writes of their 
slave hunting expeditions in the Sunderbunds, the great 
number of slaves, which the Portuguese took from all quarters, 
behold what use they made of. They had boldness and 
impudence enough, to come and sell to that very country the 
old people, which they know not what to do with; where 
it so fell out, that thobe who escaped the danger by flight, 
and by hiding themselves in the woods, laboured to redeem 
to-day their fathers and lyothers, that had been taken yesterday ; 
the rest they kept for their service, to make rowers of them, and 
such Christians as they were themselves, bringing them up to 
robbing and killing, or else they sold them to the Portuguese 
of Goa, Cailan, St. Thomas, and others ; — this infamous rabble 
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impudently brajrsing, that they made more Christians in one 
year, than all the missionaries in India in ten.” Pinto, who 
was a notorious slave trader and ])iratc in the sixteenth eenturv, 
did not think piracy incom])atihlc witli religion, he iinoked 
the name of Jc&iia A\heii entering on hi& piratical cxi)edi- 
tions. 

Respecting the PorttujHCi^e missions in Benffnl Proper little good 
con be said — ‘‘like ])eoj)le, like priest.” lletioal w as siij)plied 
with j)riests from tioa; and 2\ieaiii]), the historian, a\ rites, “ the 
Portuguese filled their scininaiy of (ioa with mahfactors 
condemned to hanWniient; they made misMonaries of them 
and those mi^'^ionarie-^ did not iorget t|jeir lii>t trade.” C'arreri 
states, that* in the coiiiitries bordering on tlic (langcs there 
were 21,000 (^hri-'tian^, diAided into ele\en jiaridiC', "each of 
wdiioh had a curate and Aicar, hut the laity plun»c*d into all 
manner of a ice and CApn the curate's led a \er\ dissipated 
life, Avere covetous and generally ignorant of the languages 
and sciences. Except the Je&uits, no J^ortuiruese jiriest former- 
ly kncAV any European language hut P^rtugue^e. Jn lo70 
the Dominican friars built a fortress on the island of Seder 
under pretence of building a conAcnt, A\hich they garriscuied 
with Portuguese soldiers and sOA'cral (d* them fdl in d(*leiice 
of it. AVe liaA e an account of padri Vinegu, who commanded 
a squadron “ at one time appearing in armour, at aimther in a 
surplice, and CA'cri occasionally baptizing the eoiiAcrts (»f Jus 
BAA'ord AAithout putting (»if his arihour, hut <‘<tAcrIng It aaIiIi his 
ecclesiastical vc'^t.” The Portiigiu'se nii*s^i(»naries near (loa wnite 
sentences on scrap** of pajar, whieli they <li«‘tribiit(*<l among 
the peojdc, rej)rcseiiting tb(‘in as eure^ tor c A(*rv kind of 
disease, AAhenever any article A\as lost, tlicy rccmnincndcd it 
to the ero.^s to the efficacy of \Ahich they imputed its restoration. 
They even scrupled not t<» elnim the iii(*rit of rccoAt‘nng Mune 
holy coAA's lost by a (Jentu King and of rc.stoiing to him tlie^e 
objects of Ilia idolatrous A’cneration. An image* of the* Virgin, 
richly embellished witli jewels, proved of much efficacy. “ A 
fakir eighty years old, who came in from the Avoods so horrid 
and punbiirnt, that he appeared scarcely human, on being shewn 
this image, Avas struck with such admiration, that he solicited 
instant admission into the pale of the Church.” 

Even if tlic Rcngal padris led good lives, tlic example of the 
Portuj^e&e Avas sufficient to deter the ^heathen from embracing 
Christianity. Vincenzo Alaria, a Carmelite missionary, describes 
the Portugesue come from Portugal, as the dregs of Portugal ; 
the most part a seditious people, covered with crimes, and ba- 
nished from their country. — The Indian bom Portuguese ill 
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educated, extremely effeminate, and abandoned to all kinds of 
sensual indulgence. — The Slave converts totally incaj)able of 
instruction and ferocious in the extreme. In a climate so 
warm their mitiiral jm>|)ensity to evil is always on the increase. 
Tlfe men and women live in continual idleness passuig all their 
days together ])crlectly naked, without the lea^t respe(‘t for 
each otlier or any regard to the difference of sexes. “ Their 
mode of living is enough to set their boa els in a flame.” 
(loez, a traveller in India about 1(550, mentions that the 
I^)rtuguc^e at (loa, when in want of rain, take the image of 
St. Anthony, tic it by the heels and dip it in a well, and Avhen 
well soaked, take it up and do the ’^auie to the inrigc of the Virgin 
Mary: a leading Capuchi!» at Damaum toM (li*ez that by this 
means St. Anthony had wnmglit many mirac*U*.s and that a poor 
A\omaii, who had IcM 1ktm»u one da\, went into the Church and 
took th(* iinag(‘ of Christ from tin* arpis of the Virgin Mary, 
sa\ ing to the Virgin “ if you do not r(‘^t()re me my son 1 will not 
re>tore you yoiiVh some tinu* after the woman’s son was restored 
sale and sound. The same Capuchin told Coe/., that a porter, 
a brother of the Franciscan order, lost the keys of tlie con- 
vent, on which he took the* ^tatlle of St. Anthony and plunged 
it head forcnio>t into the well, on bringing it up he found the 
keys miraeiiloiisly attached to the neck, (loez mentions that 
native converts, who were Brahman.^ will not marry any other 
iiati\e eon^crt^ who an' not Brahmans, and when the men 
die the widow*' do not reiiuvry. A'o iiaUvc priest however 
could 1)0 a religieiix ; (loez writes he was surprised to sec 
I he image of a htnvh saint on the altars and \vas aatonidied 
that a black iiatirc was not thotajUt worthy of hviny a reliyinu 
in this fift\ althonyh he be a saint in the nert. We fear that 
the spirit of the following remarks is hut too applicable to the 
ina>s of Forluguesc in llciigal, that they conform too gener- 
ally to heathen customs au(i in many cases diftcr little from 
Jlindiis except in the topi (hat^i and (*oat. Dr. Buchanan writes 
I saw at Trinchinopoly a rutli belonging to Native Christians 
(Portuguese) built in the usual manner, with cables to pull 
it ; only instead of the Hindu devices, it had got hell and 
the devils on the lower part, heaven and the blessed on 
the higher and ^ibove all the Poiic and Cardinals ; the priest 
is so ignorant that he did not seem conscious of any impro- 
priety in having the ruth.” At Mancar ho met with a Portuguese 
catechist, who had never heard there \y as such. a book as the 
Bible. When the Heathen saw such ignorance as well as im- 
morality among the professors of Christianity — what must they 
have thought of the religion they professed and particularly 
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when 5t was enforced by persecution ; for Goez tolls us that 
when the Portuguese find an idol they burn or break it ; that 
they destroyed a tank at Passcin, Avhere the Hindus bathed 
for the rcmis'^ioii of their sins ; the iicrsccution of the I’ortu- 
guese had made many Hindus, Mussalinans and Parsis abandon 
their homes and Inoin the dominion of Shah .lehau, whore 
they had liberty of <*oiiscienco and that l)ctwccii Ba'«>ein and 
Damaum there are few natives, the greater part of tlio village 
lands being uncultivated. AVlion Cabril f-et out in 1500 on his 
exploring expedition to India, there nere eight FrnneiM*an Friars 
and jiine eliaidain^ of the fleet : the iu>truetion given wa^ to /jrf/tn 
with preaching and if that fatlnJ in jn’oceod to the i/rnsion 
of tfir award. Dr. Buchanan AiMted the i)rincipal Ponugiiese 
settlements in India and in many of them could not bAu* of a 
single copy of the Scrij)tures. Dr. *101111, ho^^evcr, mention.^ in 
It^Ot) tliat Antonio a IJ^iiuan Catln>lic ^lissionary at Boglipur 
on the (ranges had translated the Cjo^pcU and the Acts into 
the dialect of the ])eoplc of tliat dl^tricd." Idiongh some of 
the Goa Augustinians have given l*opes and (’ardinals to 
the Koiuish Sec, yet they have never to our knowledge given 
a traii'^Iation of the Scripturi‘s. 

The antiipiity of the chihzation of T/7;c/ and its connection 
with Gliina lia- attracted the attention of many writer^; Bailly 
thought Tib(‘t and Tartary W('rc the cradles of art and M’iencc, 
from whence they were dilliisod to China, flapan, India and Egypt. 
Tibet carried on great in ter(‘(mr.se witli ('hina ; the Lana li.as 
been a tributary to the emjieror. Since the expulsion of the 
Elutbs from Tibet two C/hincsc Alandarins and a (Miincse 
garrison arc posted at Las^a. I'he produetioiw of China were 
brought via Tibet to the banks of the Ganges. Ferishta 
describes an irrujition of the Moguls into Bengal via Tibet. 
Its lofty mountain range, — which gives rise not only to the 
rivers of India and China but also to those of Silicria and 
Tartary — which Ibrrns part of thit chain that extends from 
the borders of the Caspian Sea along Persia and Kashiinr 
to Assam and China, — has isolated the people of Tibet ; hence 
the Moguls and otlier IMussalrnan conquerors of India regarded 
Tibet as impenetrable — but the Jesuit Missionaries and Capu- 
chins did not view it so. The attention# of Carpini and 
Rubruqnis was early directed to it; they thought that the 
famous Prestre John lived in Tibet. The lifcstorians according 
to Thcycqf)t sent Missionaries to Tibet. Itubruquis met many 
Il^Gstorian priests in Tartary and describes them as ignorant, 
drunken and tending by their conduct to deter natives from 
becoming Christians; they inhabited fifteen cities in China. 
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They pretended they liad some of tlie oil with which Mary 
anointed the feet of Chri»^c, and some of the bread which 
C'lirirtt coii.vccrntod. 

Frf)iu an aiipareiit Tesemblance between Ijainaibm and Iloina- 
nisin — in tljc llrchs of the Pric'^ts ; a Hierarchy; the notion of 
an incarnation; Holy Wjitcr ; Chaunting; Procchbions; Monas- 
teries; liciid", ; the early Komisli Mis'sionarios to India 
nciv of o])inion tliat the TiUtaiis were ChiiMians. Tins was 
l^c reason that induced Padri Andk \i>a to nndertake a Mission 
to Tibet; he \\a^ rcMdini; at the (’ourt of the aMoftiil, but 
re*^i»I\ed to penetrate into tlie reec^'^es of Tibet in order to 
spread the ( liris'tian rele/ion ; we have liis jiairnal before us 
printed in Paris the 4th year ol the repiil»li(‘: as it ih one of the 
earlie-‘t ^li‘*t*ionary flonmal-. and i;i\eh a minute account of an 
intereslinir country, A\e ^hall prcMiit an al)-lract of it. Andrada 
bet out in 1 ,j2 \ by n ay of Kadimir. \V|^eu enuineratm^ tlie difh- 
cultie^ he met nitli ero'-sinir o^er tlie numnlaiiib of the Hima- 
laya, with tlie (lan^e.s roHin[«: at bi-^ feet, he remarks, “• 1 the 
(icntile.'- brave these diHieulticb in honouii of their ^ods : ainoiij^ 
them we found many pernoii'' advanced in a^j^c, who dra”e:cd 
theni'-t'he'i alonj; the road, w bieb in^ti^ated us tt> overcome all 
tlie^e ditlicnllic'^ bir a very ditrerent motive from tbeir'^.” He met 
vv it b number'- of ])il<:nm'' and many temples ricbly endowed, 
having illuminated lamjis and served by Vo^ib, vvluK-e nails and 
liair were eiionnoii^ly lone, ; the jal;inms vv ere ki-siiij; the feet 
of the yopis. Tliis reminded Andrada of what he saw tw o months 
before, — the INfoeful i^oinjf oin' day to the chase at Ajiiiir, met 
near a v'ast tank one of tlio-e ^’o^is with his hair ten palms lon^, 
his nailb one palm in leni^th, and entirely naked, the pco]»Jo 
were kibbin^ ^ariolls partb of his body; the fakir remained 
immoveable and showed no marks of respect to the emperor, 
vvlio, on r(*tiirnin<ij from the chase, sent ffi bid the fakir come 
to him ; the yujifi said if the emperor wished to sec him he 
fihould send a carriage and bearers, the emperor vexed had him 
brought on horseback and said, you arc cither the devil or his 
likeness ; he had liis hair and nails cut and sent him into tl:e 
street expobcd to the derision of the boys and people. When 
Andiada arrived at Sorinagar the raja enquired where he 'was 
going to — he rcjdiod, to Tibet to see bis brother. The raja then 
saw his black cassock and asked him what -was the use of that, be 
said to put on mourning iij case his brother died. Andrada crossed 
over the Ganges on a snow bridge, for the snow liad covered the 
river six wecKS after his departure from Kashmir ; he arrived at 
Badrinath where he met pilgrims from Ceylon, Bisnagar, &c. 
The Sitakand there was famed for having had formerly the power 
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of transmuting into gold whatever approached it. The governor 
of Badrinath sent to recall Audrada^ but he pushed on without a 
guide sinking in the snow some times to the slioulder, some 
times to the breasit, generally to the knees; ” the best Avay of tra- 
velling he found w'as to draw himself along the snow, as if he 
were s>viinming; he slei)t at night in the snow, with a cloak 
thrown over liiiii, tliough it M>metimes snowed so hard that lie 
and two Cliristian ser\aiits, wdio were lying near each other, 
could not sec one another, and uere oliliged at times to rise and 
shake olt* the snow to prevent their being buried in it. Andradu’s 
leet, haiid^ and 1‘aee ut‘re frost bitten ; once a jiiece ol' his fin- 
g(‘r fell (df: he felt no pain and only knew it by seeing the bkuid 
streaming out: lie almost lo^t hit* sight and ua-^ t went} -five days 
uilhout licing aide to read a letter ol'hi^ breviary. 

After many ditHeultic'*. \\hieh he oneountered in an heroic 
«-pirit, Andrada arri^ed ivar Tibet: tlie kinir sent ordei’^ to pro- 
vide him with e^erv tiling lie wi.>bed for in liU empire, and a*^ be 
heard be came from a far eoiintry, Ik* al.M) gave liini three lior>cs ; 
when lie arri\ed at Blioihik the capital, the king tlioiiirlit be 
wa^ a merchant and expecti'd a jire^-ent of jewels. Andrada 
bad an aiidjenre of the kin*; and informed him tliat be bad 
come from Bortinial, and had undergone great fatigue in order 
to aM*(*rtaiii if be A\a'^ a Cllri^tia^, and that be bad eonie to 
announce to him the true religion. The !M<jor that he 
employ<‘d a*' interpr(‘t(‘r did not translate all what Andrada 
said, he di^ini-sed him and took a Hindu as interjireler : 
the (p.een attended the nudu-nce : at the seconJl andi(*n(‘e the 
king invited liini to come to him when he wished; he sent to 
liiiii every day a present of sli<*e[), ric(*, raisin^, and grapes. 'I'he 
exhihif ion of some images of tli(‘ \'irgin' and oriiaiiK*iited relies 
disposed the king much more fovorably towanU Andrada, “ the 
king and his courtierfP shewed a readiness to accept them to a 
much greater extent than the mission could sujiply ; from admir- 
ing their beauty, the king was easily led to believe that they 
might serve as charms to secure victory in a war which ho was 
about to undertake. lie was then considered by the missiona- 
rricrt as more than half a Christian.” Ah Andrada had to return 
to the Moguls court, he went to take leave of the king, who 
refused to allow him to go unless he promised with an oath to 
return the following year. Andrada consented and stipulated for 
five conditions which the king grantc^fl — pcmiission to preach 
throughout the. Kingdom of Tibet, without any obstacle' — a 
site for a Church — not to be required to engage in any com- 
merce — and if any Portuguese merchants should come to Tibet, 
that he sliould not be obliged to give them his services-— the 
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king should promise not to believe any of the calumnies of the 
Moors against him — on the latter stipulation the queen remarked 
toAndrada, ^‘thc Moors are as bad as the religion they profess: 
we do not permit the Moors to reside within ^our city, they do 
their business here in the day.’’ The king on bidding farewell 
to Andrada recouimciidcd liiin to return quickly, for, said he, 
you carry my heart with you : he accompanied Andrada to 
t lie extremity of his territories and directed that he should be 
provided witli food on his journey : throe days after his de- 
parture the king sent him two thousand peaches, brought 
from a distance of ten or eleven days’ journey. 

In 1625 Andrada returned funn Agra, whicli he left in June, 
arriving at Tibet in Augu>t. The king came a jiUirney of four 
days to meet him ; he hhlged him next to In'- ])alace and provid- 
ed him with every thing from it. On going tv) a war the king 
fell at Aiidrada'b Icet to i>ray for his bl^'^-ing and recommended 
him to vibit the queen every day : on hi" return from the war he 
resolved to study the Christian doctrincr-, after which he ])roiJiised 
he would ))c l)aptized. This alarmed the Lamas, who stirred up his 
subject > to rebellion and \\ idled the king to marry another wife, 
as lii> (piecii was linorable to Cbrintianity and some times went 
to Cbiireh. 'I’be tJesuits held several puldie discussions with 
tlie Lamas, wdio w'crc \ iolently 0 |)]> 0 "ed to the doctrine of the 
Trinity. On the 11th of April 1626, the king laid the founda- 
tion stone of a Chun h at C’aperliiguc. Shortly after Andrada’s 
death tli(3 Tilw'taii mission lUelined, owing- perhaps to the difS- 
ciiltic" of the w'ork and the ealamiti(‘s which bcfel the Portu- 
guese power in I iidui. Andrada thought Tibet w'as a suitable 
])laee for missions, as the peojile w'ere less ^ieiolls than those in 
the plains (tlio’ the Indians hidie\ed Tibet to he a vault thrown 
over hell) and as it w'as the ga^c to a number of other countries 
speaking the same language. Perhaps he might have propagated 
the Christian faith throngliout Tibet were it not that the l)elai 
Lama induced Conclu 11 an. King of the Eluthi^of Coconor to 
enter Tibet with a powerful army : the King marched against 
the Eluths — but was killed ; this King, Tsang Ta Han was 
eitlier a Christian or wished to become one ; he designed to have 
destroyed Lamaistn utterly. 

Georgi’s Alphabetum Tibetanum, compiled from^ the MSS. of 
Tibetan Missionaries, gives much valuable information respecting 
the religion, language an(J geography of Tibet ; tho’ he 'imought 
that Tibetan Budhisin was Manichaiam, that Sd^hya bom of 
a Virgin was Christ, and that Indra extended on a cross 
was a type of Christ. In 1661 G-rueber and Donville, Jesuits, 
travelleothrough Tibet on their way home from China. In 17 16 

N N 
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Desiclerii, a Jesuit^ travelled from Goa to Dellii, Kashmir 
and Ladak, where he lodged in the cabin of a Kashmir beggar : 
he had an audience tlicre with a Lama. After seven months 
travelling he arrived at Lassa and had an audience of the King 
for two hours — he thought he could trace up all the Tibetan 
mysteries to those of the Christian religion. Inl7o3 the Jesuits 
were banished from Tibet, as the llrahnians excited a perse- 
cution against them ; the King favoured t'hristianit y at first, 
but the fear of the llrahmaiis made him jierseciite it ai'terwards. 
Georgi writes there was a hospice of Capucliin*^ at La-^sa in 17()0. 
In 182.‘1 DeFloreze, Li&hop oi’ Tibet, arrived in Bengal on his 
way tliither, accompanied by an Italian pric'^l attached to the 
Tibetan it wa^ stated then that the queen of Tibet 

had requested of the I\>pe eighty Mis^ion^lrie^ of tbiC'Tmpa- 
ganda for Tibet. In 1820 ^Ir. IShroetcr, a mUMonary of the 
Church of England, c( 4 fnj)iled .a Tibetan dictionary, formed 
from a one in Italian, which a liomish missionary in 

Tibet had made. 

abo engaged the attention of the •Tcsiiit'^ — men uhoiii 
neither barriers of everlasting snow mu* the l)onler warfare of 
jjctty iio)uiitain tribes coidd repress. The valley of ^^epal has 
as many teiiijiie-* as houses, us many idols a*' inhabitants.” 
It was invaded in ITOo by an army of 40,000 C’biiie'*e uho 
eamc within a few miles of Katauiaiidn : the p(M»pl(‘ apjdied 
to the Britldi to ]H’oteet them, and in 1702 Kirk|)atrick was 
bent on an emhas-y for that jnirposc. In 1707 the C'a[Miehiii 
missions began in Nepal, Bettia and Tibet. Tieflentlialer writes 
that Putan (where 20,000 Lumas live) Katainandii and Batgao, 
cities near each otiicr, lia\e ehurehes and lai'^pice'^, uh(*re the 
Capuchin missionaries live. Oiu' of those C’a}nichins Bernini 
died 17J3 on his way from Nepa| to Patna ; he translated many 
works respecting the Brahmans out of the Sanskrit. In 1767 
the Rajah of Gorkha invaded Nepal and reduced it under 
his rule : having, killed the rajah, he gave orders to the missiona- 
ries to depart; they were sent to Bettia. In 1661 Grueber 
and Donville, Jesuits, visited Katamaudu: the King was 
greatly struck at seeing some mathematical instruments ; 
obscr\ing througli a telescope the fortifications of an enemy 
appearing quite near, he cried out tfiat all his soldiers must 
be at once ready for the attack ; lie was agreeably disappointed 
when he found the apparent nearness w^ owing to the glass ; the 
king oflTered them land andfull liberty to preach. Recanctc, Supe- 
rior of the Capuchin Mission, arrived in Nepal with twenty of 
his companions : he was well received by the king, who gave him 
a place to lodge in and proclaimed liberty of conscience to 
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all Ills subjects. Paulino mentions Joseph, a Corignano, 
a Capuchin, as author of a dialogue in Urdu dedicated to 
th(‘ rajah of Bettia, also father Pinna who was director of 
the Bengal and Nepal Missions, and died in 1747 after labour- 
ing thirty-three years : in the city of Patan a monument is 
erected to him ; it has an inscription in Tibetan cotn])osed by a 
Brahiiiaii. In 1735 it is stated that “ the Apostolic Chamber was 
so poor and so niucb in debt, that far Irom supiiorting new 
MisHons, it was not in a condition to maintain those ah*cady 
established, the number of Mi'^oionaric’s recpiisite lor the purpose 
was so great." 

The town of Brttta ninily miles N. N, M". of Patna 
^‘inhabited by llonianist native Christian^, ulio rear great 
numbers of iMMiUry and cnrrv tJiein for sale Ir a great distance” 
has long been noted ns a misMon station. Pecanete, Superior 
of the C’apuehin -Mi^Mon, was si‘nt witji tw’o of his companions 
to Batugao in Ncj)!il in 1735 : “ the king assigned them a large 
])alaee, (Muifiseated irom one of the grandees, for their habita- 
tion:” lie and his companions travelled from Nepal to Bettia. 
The King heard tliat they jireaehed a law which it was necessary 
that he hliould folloAV : he therei'ore sent one ol' his ministers 
tt) bring them from the place where they then were, wishing 
to hear for himself what they had to say rc'^pccting this 
new law : they explained it to him ; the king was so pleased 
that he wi^^Kll them to stay, but they told him that the Pope 
had a})pointcd them to Nejul ; the king wrote to the J’opc 
•wishing that as their ministry is entirely charity” the Pope 
A\ould permit them to stay, ‘‘ wliich I shall consider as the 
highest favour.” "I'bc Propaganda stated they, could not under- 
take a new mission as they were in debt ; the Pope however, 
sent over some regulars at his otni eayensey with a letter to the 
king of Bettia, returning him thanks and exhorting him “ to 
be the first who should set Ids vassals the example of embracing 
the Itomisli religion he wrote also to the king of Nepal 
giving him the same advice. The first Missiona^ sent from 
Borne was Padri Fidel of Aronc ; he arrived at Bettia 1745 
during tlie reign of Dump Shah ; he began to baptize in 1747. 
The approach of an English force in 1771 having caused the 
llajah Kislnm Sing to flee from his capital, the lands within 
the fort of Bettia were given by Sir K. Barker, to the Italian 
missionary for the support of his establishment : the fort was 
then very large ; the lands have been since almost optircly 
resumed by subsequent Bettia rajahs; in 1816 the number of 
native Christians residing at Bettia amounted to adults 322 ; 
children unbaptized fourteen; baptized 359. At Churi a 
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village about five miles North of Bettia is another mission which 
was under the charge of an Italian Missionary in 1816 : the 
Christians there were formerly Hindus of the Newar tribe, 
who quitted Nepal 1768 on the invasion of the Gorkha rajah; 
their numbers in 1816 amounted to 114 adults and 131 bap- 
tized children, under charge of the mis'^ionary at Lucknow. 

Father Rimaklow was priest of Bettia in 1816, and was 
then eighty years old ; he was supported from a piece of land 
and from tithes paid in grain. He preaches extemporary 
in Urdu ; all the congregation join chorus to tlie j>>ahns, their 
singing is good.” Tieffcnthaler describes Bettia in 1786 
as ‘‘ a populous city, defended by a great castle, burrounded 
by walls, fortified by towers ; near it is the temple and convent, 
where dwell the mibsionarie^ ol* the Franeibcan order.” ‘In 1767 
Capuchins came to Bettia, driven oiit of Ncj)al by the Gorkha 
rajah. A writer of lfc^6 dcbcribcs the native Christians of 
Bettia as “ an indolent inoficiihivc race, Avith little activity or 
enterprise and a high Acncration for the priest. They arc 
chiefly occuj)ied in agriculture and rearing p(»ultry, and are 
not distinguished in drc'-s and aj>j)earancc from their Hindu 
neighbourb. Upon meeting a European they rarely fail 
of making their religious laith known to him by a <*linnsy 
attempt at a boAV, and by vociferating lustily Mnin Christy- 
hit n ; the baptibinal namc'< Alneliana, Faiibta, Albine, Santa, 
Diana, Angele, arc frc«iiieiit among the humble t'hristians 
of Bettia.” In 179.3 Paulino wrote, the Italian Caj)uehin8 
have h^re a famou'' hoMpice and are treated with great res- 
pect by the rajah of Bettia and his iamily.” In 1826 the 
native Chribtians are de-5crii)ed as “ liaAing a tolerable 
knowledge of the life and history of Chri-t, learned chiefly from 
pictures hung up in different parts of the Church, reprcbcnting 
the particular events in C’hri^'tian hi«tory.” There arc 3,000 
native Christians in Bettia, they were for many years without a 
resident missionary, but they received one in 1841. 

Patna, the modern capital of Baliar, was important as 
a mibbion. The Sikhs have a place of Avorsliip and Govind 
Singh the la^t great teacher of the Sikhs was born in Patna ; it 
was als(j important in connection with the Tibet mission ; for in 
Bernier’s times caravans used to go via Patna to Lassa, a journey 
of three montlis, in order to j)rocurc musk, rhubarb ; a trade 
was also carried on from Dacca, and \^atna, to Tibet via Gar- 
akpfir..^ Shah. Jehan having attempted to invade China via 
Kashmir, the King prohibited travellers passing that wa^^ and 
they used therefore to go to China via Patna. A mela is held 
annually at Fatar Ghat : it is frequented by hundreds of Tibetans 
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and people of Nepal. Paulinomcntionsahospiceof Capuchins being 
at Patna 1795, and that when the (iorkha Kin^ waged a bold war 
against the rajah of Nepal, the Christians of Ncj)al fled to Patna, 
l^atna was long the residence of Padri Julio Cesar, spoken of by 
JNIartyn and llebcr, a bon vivant, now a Bishop. The capture of 
Koine by Na])oleon stopped the pecuniary rciiiittanco to the Pat- 
na and other missionary stations, and even in 1823 it liad not 
been sent. Tirhiit, the garden of India,” ha® a resident Komish 
missionary, who visits Baglipiir also, where there is a chapel and 
congregation: great numbers of Portuguese are in Tirhiit, em- 
ployed cliiefly as writers to the Indigo Planters ; there is one 
place entirely occupied by tin ni and called Kaianitola. 

The late 11. Martyn, who, though a Chaplain, Avas not indiffer- 
ent to the welfare of the 1 lijKlus', drcAV up a li.itiii cinudar, Avhich 
he sent to the KoiuiJi misMonariC'^ eiKpiiihu respecting their 
mUsioii'^; he found that at Dellii tluye av ere thirty Christian 
Avid(>A\.', some children, two or three families, but that through 
the negligence of the padri th(*ro they were rather Mnssalmans 
than Christians and never met tor Avorship — thri at Sirdana 
tlicre AACic more than 300 Christians in the service of the 
Begum Sumrii of Avhom about 260 Avcrc Kast Indians. — At 
Jypiir tlicrc AAcre 100 persons, at GAvalior one family ; from 
other places the accounts were unfavorable. Bernier writes 
that the Jesuits were in the habit of cjitcchising the children of 
1 wonty or tliiriy f.imilics at Delhi, that he was fully persuaded the 
Jesuit.'^ by their instructions, alms and charity make a few con- 
verts from the Gentiles, but in ten years scarcely a single one 
from the Miissalmans . — Ijihorv Avas raised by Iliimayan from a 
village to a inagnifieciit city, Avbcrc the Mogul used to reside : 
‘‘ from Lahore came the treasure of the Portuguese trade, as being 
the centre of all Indian t raffle, and here they embarked their 
goods dof\m the river to Tatta, whence they Avere transported 
to Ormus and Persia ; the merchants also passing this w'ay, they 
drive a great trade on this river for pepper and spices, furnish- 
ing those parts of India therewith.” ^bar established his new 
Eclectic sect at Lahore, but being seized with remorse of con- 
science, he wrote for missionaries to Goa, and in 1589 two, 
Leighton and Vega, came to Lahore, and were received by Akbar 
with great respect. Being impatient of speedy success they soon 
quitted Akbar, but were censured for their precipitancy at Rome. 
Two new missionaries wcje then sent to Lahore, Xavier, nephew 
of St Francis Xavier, and Pinno : they were w.ell received by 
Akbar and were fully convinced from their intercourse with him 
that he was a Christian in judgment and conviction, but would 
not submit to be baptized. In 1597 Akbar went to Kashmir, ac- 
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companicd by Xavier, but Pinno remained at Lahore, and made 
many converts. Akbar allowed tlie Jesuits to build a Churcli 
at Lahore, but Shah Jehan caused it to be pulled down ; in 1598 
Goaz, a Jesuit, was sent by Akbar as ambas««ador from Laliorc 
to Goa. Leighton and Vega, who came to Ijaliore 1589, were 
permitted by Akbar to open a school there, in which they in- 
structed the Hindus in reading and >vriting the l^ortugucse 
language ; when Xavier and Pinno cninc to Lahore Akbar often 
attended rliaj)el ; the Jesuits’ Oliurch was frequented by the 
deserters of the nlo^qucs. but in conpcqucnee of the fickleness of 
tlie people, the #Icsuits at first did not administer baptism to any 
but the hick and the dying. Catron, in his history of the IMogiil 
Dynasty, gives an account of a baptism on WhitMintide 1599 at 
Lahore: tlie catecluimen& walked in procc^''ion through the 
streets of the city; an awning formed from the branches of 
trees defended the spcct^itors from the biin ; tambours, trum- 
pets and other instruments preceded the catechumen^: the inis- 
hionaries received the catechumens at the entran<‘e of the 
Cdnirch. A young girl sixteen years old bcingin the ( ’hurcli do- 
maiidod ba])tism: the missionarich inquired a^ to her kno\\l(‘dge 
of Chri'^tiauily and found she had regularly attended Chundi : 
a ^Iu‘'sdinan noble wi-hed to ])lace her in his harain, but ‘'he 
refused to go; the nobleiiiaii brought a charge again.-^t the 
missionary before the judge ol’ ha^ing baptized the woman by 
force, but the girl gaee a good account of her liiith and was 
afterwariK married to aC’iiri.-^tian man. Ainanucl Khan, a gover- 
nor of Lahore, was well disposed towards Ciiri-tianity. 

We now com<* to the la^t of tho^(‘ ini^^sion-^ which were 
cstahlidied in North India under th<‘ infliu'iice and protection ol’ 
the Crow n of Portugal — the A(»ka Mrssiox patronised by Ak- 
bar. Akbar encouraged the settlement of st rangers In the country 
— he applied to the English at Sural for gunners, and obtained 
from the Portuguese at GoaEuroi>can doctors and gold-iniths. lie 
founded Agra, and like Bomulus, gave c\ery eneouragement to 
btrangers to come and settle in it, and particularly to the JVirtu- 
guese, wdunn lie regarded as “ cnterjirising and courageoub men.” 
He established in Agra fifteen niaidaims and bazars, eighty 
caravan^aricb and 8()0 public baths, with a magnificent palace, 
twrelvc miles in eircuRifcrcncc. The Portuguescs w'erc there 
lield in great respect ; when Akhar’s soldiers licard that the Por- 
tuguese were coming to fight wrlt|j them, they thought 
‘‘ they were men dropped from the skies or risen from the bosom 
of the ocean it was Akbar’s presence alone that gave thesm 
courage to fight with the Portuguese. In 1 568 Akbar invited 
the Portuguese friars to Delhi: he heard that there wae • 
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<Jhristian priest in Bengal and was anxious to learn about 
the new religion ; he sent for him to his capital, received him 
kindly and expressed a wish to learn the Portuguese language. 
Hearing that (loa was tlie centre of Portuguese influence in 
India, he wrote a letter, wishing the fathers to come with 
‘‘ all the books of the gospel and law fathers Aquaviva, Mon- 
seratto and Enri<{ues were sent 1579 via Surat, they arrived 
in February at Fiittipur. Akbar gave them a favorable recep- 
tion, supplied them with good lodgings, oflered them money, 
“ and was iiiueh edified by their refusing it.” On an image of 
C’hrist crucified being presented, he Avorshipj)ed it in tlireo 
modes, first how nig like the Mussaiinans, then kneeling like 
the Christians, aiwl lastly prostrating himself as the Hindus 
do, saying that (Sod oiiglit 1o be worhliijipcd after tlie customs 
of all nations; he was imich struck Avitli seeing a fine jncture 
of the Virgin ^laiy; the Jesuits ga\^ him a' biblc in four 
languages, whleli he kissed rcs])cctfully. The missionimes 
^•lialleiigfHl the Maulavis to a discussion before Akbar: both 
sides claimed the victory ; Akbar said he was well pleased Avith 
Cliri>tianity, though there AV'cre some mysteries which appeared 
to him iiieoiiiprohensihle. After listening to several discu.^- 
sions the mi.ssionaries solicited Akbar to embrace Christianity 
and make it the religion of the nation : he deferred liis answer, 
hut one ol‘ the courtiers told them his moth^e Avas curiosity. 
At length Akbar scut to tell them that a JMolla was ready 
to leap into the flames Avith the Koran in his baud — tliis 
was to try their faith that they should do so AvIth the 
Bible ill their hand. They refused; the emperor Avas di^ap- 
lioiiited and sometimes did not sec them for a month togctlicr. 
This disai»pointinciit — his curiosity being gratified — together 
Avith political disturbances from rebellion breaking out in 
Bengal and Guzarat, so distracted his attention that they gave 
up hopes of success ; they returned to Goa 1583. 

Akbar sent for the Jesuit*^ again in 1593; except that 
they swelled the pomp of his court and amused him by relics 
and images which tlicy displayed, they made no impression, 
and soon returned to Goa, 1595. Akbar sent for them again 
and expressed a wish to visit their chapel in Lahore: they 
collected ornaments from every quarter to adorn it and even 
borrowed some from the Hindus. Akbar was quite dazzled and 
said that no other religioiL could produce such brilliant proofs of 
its divinity. lie shewed no partiality for Mifjhommedanism 
and even plundered the mosques to equip his' cavalry ; he 
worshipped the sun four times every day ; the missionaries 
acooxnpanied Akbar to Kashmir ; after his return to Laliore 
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tlicy attended him to tlie Dokhan, but hcein" no prospect 
of his conversion they rejoined their l)rcthren at Uoa. Akbar’s 
character Av as a ranine compound of incunM.steneies : he allowed 
the Jesuits to preach and baptize and U'^cd of(c!i to licar 
them duello's at niii'lit l‘or several hours; lie iijavc sCA'eral youths 
into their charuje to in^lruet them in tlie Portugnc'^c Jaue:nae:e and 
('liri'^tianil^ , and sent iwo of liis neplicwN, who ere baptiz- 
ed by CoJ>i. a ilcvuit; they then a^lad Portui’iiev^e wi\es 
from \lie Je'^nit-, but v (‘re rol'u-od — on wbieli tlu'v renonn -ed 
Cliri'^lianily. )Sir T. Itoe think'^ it Ava*^ a r'trala^em ol' Akbar's 
ill order to pivxnire rorl nane-e \Nomeu for lii-- Iiaram. Akbar 
ua^ an eeJeetIt*, lie was (ond oi tJie in\ .-tiv'al [loef ry of ilaydeva : 
like Henry tlie Fourth ol‘ Franc'e, be ^eian^ to IniA e reaarded 
ndi^itni a ;^ood (KmI in a political li^Iit. \Vli4*n on»'c asked by 
Ills inotlH‘r to Ijuac tlie bible liiiiij: aliout an a'‘s\ ni'ck and 
carried aliout -Vura. — !fc'M*an->e the PortuniK'-e, Ir.uinu^ taken 
a sln[) in A\hich the Koran was tmind, liicy laid it on tlie 
neck of a doiT and Ijeat t lie (!(»;:: ihronnh the tiMsn ol‘ Oi'inoh 
— li(* rcfii'cd to eomply with lii- motlier, s;i\inir tliat the 
^•(mtem|it of any reli‘jion wa^ tin* contiaupt (u’ (iod, — lio\\c\cr 
-.Vkbai him-elf turned nu»-fiiu - into ‘•tabh*" ! 

Am; vif- ili*sl l'a\oral)l(‘ di'.p«»‘itiiMi tow aid- ( diri^tianitA was 
ean-cil bA ob-mw inu* tlie (’hri'ti.ni condncl ol‘ -\ntoni Criminal 
11k‘ Forlnufnc‘'(‘ amlia^-'idor trom (i -a to bl^ court: *• he In c-mie 
]n‘r^mided that sa( li pirP-e^ liil(*m’ily cnidd only be in-pin*d 
i)A the true religion : on the n '•onmiemhiti(Hi id' thi^ aniba-'-a- 
dor lie .'"ent I’m* tle-iiit missionaries to lH*ni;ah and in ordtir 
that he ini^lit coiJ\ei>e with them Aery I'rcely lie ap[died 
liiiiisolf to the study (d* t!i<‘ Fortu|fu(*'{j lani;ua«re, in wliieli lie 
i-ucceeilcd with a i'acllity that wa-^ sur[)ri.sino-.'” Tlu vIcMiits 
at Akbar’ft court A\crc indefatjoalde, and, in their A\ay, jiious jiien. 
Aijiumva’s Hie was often in daii,U‘er from the courtiers, wdio 
eiiAicd him Iils influeiK'c OAcr Akhar. Akbar at la-t offered 
liim a guard for lus jirotection : tlie fatlH‘r gave a rcjdy Avhieh 
Ava- well Avorthy of a better man, an ajio.stolie eliaraetcr 
i’^ 'ufficicntly defended by the confidence wliicli it is liis duty 
to rejio'-e in (iod, he ought ratlicr to lay down his life tliaii 
rejec t hi- trust •/* this father though reading at the ooiirt of 
Akiiar at Futtipur, yet slept on a mat on tlic ground, his 
food A\ a'* rice boiled in Avater. Akbar made a noble remark 
that it wa-^ by shedding tlieir owyi l)Ioo<l Cliristians propa- 
gated tlu/ir faith, but liy slicdding the blood of others JVlussul- 
mani.siu has prevailed iu tlic east.” When asked to become a 
('hristian he iiiad(i the remark “ What, change the religion of 
my fathers ! how dangerous for an emperor, how difficult for a 
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THE POETUGUBfiB IN NORTH INDIA. 


even still the service in Bandel Chnrch is in {Portuguese. In 
Hdgli tliirty years ago Portuguese was spoken to seir^ts. 
The first labours of the Calcutta Bible Society were directed 
to publishing the Bible in Portuguese. In 1797 Biogletanbe, 
a Church Missionary in Calcutta, studied Portuguese with 
a YiG^y of being useful among tlio Notices. It is suriunsing 
that so accurate a writer as liMsmondi should state, that in 
India Portugucee is the language of commerce a writer in 
the Qmrterhf Review for 1814 i^ equally mtishikej^ when 
lie obflcrt^, " if in the eventual triumph of Cbribtianiiy in India, 
a (Uiurch should be foiniod, Portuguese will be 

language of that church Avlierever it expends,” The most 
energetic Iloinisli priots uow are Irishmen, whose language i$ 
English not XPortugucM'. Tho' in 163d Portuguese was the 
language spoken at Uoinbron by the people, being introduced by 
the Poituguesc when they hadpresesStonof Oriiius, and though 
an edition ot the Bible was published for the use of the l^ortu- 
gucfecin Bata\iaaud the other isles of the Eastern Areliipelago, 
— } et the doom of the Portuguese language i* boaled — ^English 
is in the abccndant and is identified witli the beat inteiests of 
Inmianity and the social and moral welfare of the inhabitants 
of Indix Tho’ Le Bas, in liib life of Bishop Middleton, remarks, 
“ the Portuguese language may perhaps be considered as one 
hnourable medium for the diffusion of the true religion 
tliTougliout the maiitimc provinces of the East,’’ experience 
and the voice of hibtoiy do not bCt their seal to the truth of 
this assertion of Mr. Le Bab. The Romans left traces of their 
language in England : the Mussalinane in the PeraiaiiL law terM 
of Sie courts of India; but except a few euch as 
caste, compound, little trace of Portuguese remains in liidi% 
PoRTtTGUEee AuxtepES aeom to have been 
India-^the same remark ia appliciible to the Pottu^ 
throUfl^out the world, which pan only boaat of a Vi| 
of Hadeiru and a De Sylva of jBbfueili Brit ^ tjie sti^eg 
r^ higher than the fo!iptain^--wwhiiit hai \hcfia tm 
in itself P Cj 

have scwb%^att7n^ 
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lie composed pnttorals ; the success of tiie Portuguese iu Ktera-' 
tore was contemporary with their most brilliant aiCtions as a poli*» 
power ; and when the establishment of the Inquisition in 
1640 entirely^ cramped the national energy, and in the following 
century deprived them of the energy to maintain their inde** 
pendence against the ambition of Sjudn, romances and books 
.cfchivaliy formed the staple of their literature. The Portu- 
ttuese Ct^ed its origin to fte reign of Henry, who 

fomaded jPlRji tuguese monarchy Jl D. 1095. The Arabic 
langua^wunpfuied richness to it; ^Hiere are 1,400 words in it 
of Ax^ic origin. The following remarks originally apfllied 
to the Spanish may to a certoV^' extant be referred to iWtu- 
gueseal^; the Spanish ]|in^age is Oriental ; its spirit, its 
pomp and toe end that it misses belong to another sphere of 
ideas, to another world.^ * Sismondi remarks, Portuguese 
liteltature is complete in every thing but nothing in abundance."’ 
Pgirtdgtie^e Kteiatnre, is distinguished for its pastoral 2 >octr 7 . 
The Imsia^'f^r^ a summary of Portuguese history, written 
to celebrate w glory of Portuguese in India : it is toe 
only monument universally known of Portuguese literature. 
Camoens is at once the honour and the disgrace of Portugal ; 
disappointed in love, he became a soldier and wrote poetry : 
at Ormns he held toe sword in one hand and the pen in the 

B ent five years at Macao composing his immortal 
etumed to Lisbon, where liis slave beff^fd brvad fur 
eets ; he died A. D. 1679 in an hospital Though 
qnence were little cultivated in Portugal owing 
and the Inquisition, yet we have some good 
India. De Barras who died in 1570, the Livy 
” was three years governor in Africa and treasurer 
e Chamber cf India, from whence he drew the 
those memoirs which he compiled by the order of 
Couto wrote his history in 1615, spent eight years 
keeper of the archives in Goa — Maffad was famous 
L st;^le of his Indian history— who died 
abridged DeBarros—Custoji^da went expressly to 
H materiah for hit history ^ and travelled through 
the same cause— Oserairs, the Portuguese Cicero, 
wrote '"the life of King Emanuel — Albuquerqus composed com- 
mentaries ^ remarkable for their simplicity and modesto.* 

The PoBXUQUEsn now read a soteoui warning to EnrAbeane 
in India : wha^ishop HobeT writes 6f toe Portuguese of t)aeca 
is generally applicame to toem, very poor and veiy degtod- 
Franddin, who visited Goa in states that timir aimy 
amomted to 6,000, two n^iiaents of which were Eiirc^peimF 
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and that the Home Gorenunent xroe obliged to tmi laige aame 
of mon^ annually^ to ^fray liie tm^xvaat (^thwInjKonjtbesee* 
eione. Calicut, the grolt am|>oriam in DiGbma’a tiine^ no 
more ; the aea haa oxerflown it ; at verf low water Fmrbes states 
he has seen the waves breaking over the iope df the h^heet 
temples and minarets, “ a few low huts are all that reanaias^ 
*ln 1793 a Connelite monk of Goa was bejffilng in the stiedM 
of Calcutta for his convent. Forbes in his “ (menttd M^nnoin’* 
tlius describes Gkta, “ the streets were faintlj' tmeed by the 
remains of their forsaken mansions : the squares uti uatkete 
were the haunts of serpents and other reptiles, and feyr 
human inliabitants were pnesta, monks, halt starved sohSers and 
low mechanics.” Goa is described by another, as " haring 
deserted streets, altar' coldly served W an ignorant and indolent 
priesthood, a population of monks and ccricsiaatioals : the lines 
which lead from one street to another qre choked up with weeds 
and ruhhibli,” Goa has no trade ; it is a burden on the mother 
country. None of the Goa priests, 1,000 in nuni^er, know 
Greek or Hebrew. Sismundi remarks, “the vast empire 
of Portugal in India has lung since disappeared, there remaiu not 
in t)ie midst of countries formerly tributary but two cities half 
deserted, where they still keep languishing factories : the great 
Kingdoms in the west of Africa of Congo, Loango, Af^ol% 
Bonin, and those in the East where they introduced Aeir 
religion their laws and language, have gradually withemwn 
from their obedience and arc almost entirely detached from the 
Portuguese empire.” Li 1827 there were only sixteen printing 
presses in all Portugal ; Coimbra, Oporto and Lisbon, were the 
only towns whore there were bookshops; foreign trade was chio^ 
ly in the hand of English merchants ; no cmiw ; a navy of txro 
ships of the line four frigates and some smaller vessels, though in 
tlie fifteenth century Portugal had the largest navy in the 
world. As for the majority of the Portv^ese in NorUi India^ 
we fear the remark made by a gentleman on the Portusueae 
of Salsette is but too applicable to them, “ thev are wedwd tp 
all the absurd ceremonies of the Hindu mythology, o£ wbldh 
they are particularly observant on birth days ona marriagca; 
they retain in their houses various implements of IXuadn idoluicy 
and enter indiscriminately into all the penudouB ueagea of 
a deplorable superstition.” 

Tne causes of the dec^ne of the Pctrtiigueae in Xndla vere 
various. TTtefnieiMe ttnion af Partv^ei laitk u 

nent: the Spanish monairiis wished to etrfMnAs rortuMte 
India ; Philip the Second gave the trade of tho IBias^Oru 
pelsgo to the Spaniaids, bo allowed only dbipt to 
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aaniniUy ibr Go(s instead of twenty ae fonnerly. Lafitau 
VeSoiMi dose theii- histories witl|r this event, as being 
the temhiiu of Portuguese conquest and discovery in India. 
This UidOtt lasted from 1580 to 1641 ; during it tbo Empire of 
America engrossed the attention of Spun to the neglect of^lnd ia, 
and when Portugdrogunedits indej^ndenoe the national chorac- 
tber and spirit of adventure were damped. While Portuguese 
ttade was a monthly in the hands of Government, and no 
vessel was allowca to sail on the Indian Seas without a pass- 
|)ort from the Portuguese governor or Faotom Dutch engaged 
In the India trade in the spirit of their repubUenn institutioiia and 
made it a natimial concern ; “ the princes were poor but the state 
ricb.” The Dutch threw off tlie yoke of Spain at the..tiinc the 
Portuguese were obliged to submit tor it; their free institutions 
rused Antwerp to be the rival of Venice in Coinniorce. The 
Dutch captured the Portuguese ships and applied part of the pro- 
duce to pay native troops, by whoso ud they drove the Portuguese 
from their nettleinents in India. In 166U the Dutch had every 
valuable settlement to the cast of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Some other causes of the donnfol of the Portuguese in India 
may read an admonitoiy lesson to the English in India, who 
it is to be feared, while they reprobate Jtrahmanieal roste, 
m ahutoiifc often an Euro^an ays^tem of carte aliuort as rigorous 
asUijjfffffUue as the sj^irit of KtUinism ; the haughty and lon- 
iempfwus tone uith which too many English shrink fioiu 
all stteial intercourse with the natives is a painful truth. 
DeSoaza writes of his countrymen, “ the ruin of our affairs 
the Uttie ngard the greats tmt» have 
'jMbadelto wriiw td Qoa, there it 
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people but it will bnrlt wHb more fifry at a «v>uva|ri«ai 
opportunity. TaTenner/mnArka, ** If tke iWagtm hw not 
kept «o many and If in the (Kmten^t they held the IDatf^ 
in they had not ncnleotod tb^ own aflhtn^ tl^ey wotild not be 
1 educed to the condition they are now fb.” * 

On the other hand jbe ppttcy o^Al^u|aert^ ™ oecnen^lg 
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:i]ino<5t impossible to move in any direction in India, without 
tracing the stops of the Ciuiroli of Home.” In Taveriiicrs time 
llicro wore in (ioa, au Archljishoi), Dojiiiiiicans Aiigu>tiiiiai)s, 

( \mlolicr.s, CarnidiU's, C'apiichiiw, — and w ho liad five 

lion^os. Tlio moral intliK'ncxj (»f the Vnvtugiiose liowevcr 
over the nati\('s wa^ V(*ry little. In ir>8.^ a Portugne-o, 
L»(>ing into a mosi|iio and seeing it cni])ty a^Lcd for tht (i )d 
or .''aiiit, tin* ^ln''-almaii replied that INI nsbah nans do 

not j»ray to 'clicks ami stoin**', but to the li>ing mxl, wIjo is in 
h(*a\eu: that tin* proud Poitugne^i ( h i'-tian- .ind tlic iieatlun 
are ot one n lii»ioii, for lluy ]n*a\ o nnag(') ju.ide ot no{)d and 
-tom*, and ^ri^e them th • lIoi) ujueli jieildn' to rlie Ii\ing 
(iod." An (ild writ(M “ tlie Ibihuiin-. honour tlic 

INu’tiigiie^e iunix/ » ,i|», -ia* hifig to 1 h* i o\\ii sujX'i -tition.” 

De Stui^a ”*i\nel\ i»i\e'^ i*i n coam <*i* t\ Iiuaiie ot Cliri‘-t on 
iliec'Hi'-'- at (loa, \\lii(*]i in llie -i^lit ot' all tin* men theie, o])ened 
it- (‘\ i N, np^atedK bl(‘d tj-om llie tem])l**-, aiidniovetl it- knot & I 
W'hen l)i (iama'- lollower- Jamh'd at C’.ilieiit tlioy ob-er\ed a 
splemlid temph*: a-, tin y e\[»eelcil to j-ei* tin (’’liri-tian- of 
Nt. TIumie, th(‘y thonghi it was a diii-lLni Tem|)le and tell 
down to wor-]ii[) tlie iminre : but om* oi them looking np and 
s(M'ing the image* Ixul enormou'- tu‘-k& (Cjone'-h) lli(mi>ht it 
be-1 to ]>ut ill a ea\eat, if this be a devil, }et it ib God 1 
woi-bip."' 

T\iv Porlngue-e -tarted at the .same time Avith the S|)anlards 
on their eareer of discovery and eonque^^ The rcpultb Avere 
A\idely diif'ercnt. It is true the Portuguese had Aludsalmaiis to 
contend Avith and a greater diversity of afiiiirs to occupy them. 
I1ie Mexicans know not tlic use of tire amis and lived in all the 
simjilieity of their isolated condition — hut Portuguese India had 
no Las Casas to stand up lor the rights of an iniurod race : 
it had no Paraguay to cxliiblt as trinm])h of humanity”. 
Wliat could Ave expect, Avhcii tlic jails of Portugal disgorged 
their putrid contents on the sliorcs of India, because it was found 
<Misier to transport eriminals to India than to punish them in 
Portugal ? Even I)i Gama on his first voyage took with him 
ten criminals Avho had been condemned- to death. The Portu- 
guese einjiire has passed aAvay in India: the Dutch has also 
declined: the French bad fair at one time for ascendancy 
under the aus])ices of Lally and Duploix. Britain now wields 
the sceptre. May she administer her rule — ^not for the mere 
benefit of a liandful of Europeans — but in order to implant tlie 
seeds of true religion, a healthy literature and sound political 
jiriiiciplcs into the minds of the millions subject to her sway I 
Steam and rail roads will tend to prevent the remark of Lafitau 

r p 
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from ever being applicable to the EngUi>li In India, “the distance 
of the Portiiguc.sc in India from the person of* their ^o^c^eign, 
sceined to iiuthonse the most inon'^tron-^ unchastIty, the most 
enormous rapine, the most er}iiig injustice, ctuetoiisness the 
most insatiable, as abo all that uhich jealousy, hatn'd and 
revenge ha\e of atrocious.” AVith all their laulls the 
Portugues-e liaAC been j)ionccrs to European eivili/ation in 
India; they led the way on the ('ape route : they afl*ord(‘d a 
shield to lioJuLsh mi&&ionary object.s; tJiey coniVonted the ]\Ius'«al- 
luaii ]K>\ver in India. It has been rmnarkeil that from the time 

i>f tli(* P(ntuguc'"C coiupu'st'^ the Mahonunedaiis ha\e ceased 
to extend tliemsehcs in any manner, ^fbe l^)rtugue^e A\eie 
the tii>t to drive the Mussahiiaiis lioui the Kuropeaii IVnin^ula, 
the lu'st To oj)p<Dsc tlie ^NIoju’s in Atrica, and the tir^t to clieck 
them in India. 

The state of India u as Aery ditferent uhen the Portui:iu*so 
entered it from A\liat it as u hen the Eiigli-'h proeee< led thi- 
ther. l^lie Portuiruc'-e cani(‘ at tlio era aaIhmi 1 labor a-cended 
llie ^logul throne. Nnne time iJreAious to that tb(‘ tliione of 
Jayehand, tin* la-f King of Kaiiauj, uas n\eit urm d, lioin which 
peiiod the gramleur ot Kanauj was i\iiiu*t, ami llajpul |)ower, 
wbicli bad si» long adorned India witli its ails and ninnmnents 
ot riA lli/'illon. b(‘tMim* the •'[loil of Mo-b in tin a. d'iic kiiiLidniii 
of J5i'>nai:.ir, now blotted out of the map, was tlimi in its u|nr\ ; 
Sanskrit wa- tlie cDurt language ; iintliuiii wa** dom without the 
Ijrahman^ : tlii> kingdom in the lime of Ko^ino^. A. 1). .I.*)?, 
stretcli(‘d it'^elt’ acro-'‘ the wlnde Penlii'-ula and a-, iar Nnith 
as J\l\**or(x Ehe (*rescent i** waning: i{us-i;j, ‘•(‘•irceK in 
exi-teiK e tour ccntuiie'« ag<i, is now -tiet'limg theagi'i>t her 
power fnnn (Jonstautlnujih‘ to the i-<»l Com i and tonu tlu- 
lb>!ar Iicgioiib to the leiritoiii-. of ’^aikaml. All that avc 
can Avi'r.h for England b, that her power in India may he, like 
“a fort over a valley, not for destiuction, Imt defence.'’ 
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Aur. II. — 1. Tntr^s on Mathfinatival and Philosnpfncal sub- 
Jrrfs ; cumprisuiff (tmon(j numvrons importanf nrttchs^ thr thcon/ 
of briflf/rs, Sfc. hj/ Charles Uuttmu 7- 7^. I), and F. R, S. 

( Trarf /. On f/a pr! net pies of Hridfp's^ Tract XI. The 
htsforif (if Iron Rrahjes.) I .ondon ]H12. 

2. Onthnrs of a Senes of Reef a res on Iron Snsprnsion llrahfes^ 
ilelieered at the Calentta Mtehanies' lni^it‘hio>n in 1K41. ■//// 
i aptam ^1. H.R, Ihnlntn^ of the ( •nji.'^(ifl \iatnf'‘rs^\t\ \e. 
Calentta. ]S12. * ‘ ' ' 

A v\A\ Asc Iiii.l tKva-Ifni lo a laiid- 

Avanl jolirnev Imp! oI tlic rnt-r. ^\^■ aappc 

nil >tarfinii: llial a lnJ«jal»!c i ).'•! w niild -t tlit*A\ri\ to 

(Hir phuH* nl’ ilp'tiiialinn ; and pni\idin^’ - wjtli a uiap oi' 

llu* nMmir\ tn In- tra\('i -(‘d, and l.d.ini** ad\:niun.n* n( lln* inll 
innnii, ‘‘Pi oil* witli iIp int»‘nti<.-> (►! tr;npHin<i a “taifi* c -n'Ji 
iiinni’ui!/ and (‘\pnlni;, .nal .'-]a‘ndin_i' tlip ilav and nlLdit in llu; 
linn-p <»r a lin-jiitalplc .aMjnalntancp, ni- in onr I) um;^ • (la* 

shadptH’a triM*, arpni*din:j i\< tin* cliaplnr of a'\‘idpi»i , iniLilit 
dliTcl. On tin- pM-nliiii; ‘‘iifpcpdini!: il>al aaIiIcIi \\o 
(\a!(aitla, w p were w (‘iidiiiL^ niir way \Aitliin -iulit nl' tlin n\pr, 
ciiinxinL*- tin* M>lt -lilhip-^ ortin* air, ln-(>kp‘n ncca-ionallv l)v tlu 3 
iinnn lndi«*ii-, lull imt uiicln'orinl, M»nn- of lla* ii^ii('rnipn, aaIio'-p 
tiiiA .“kilN werp IliniiiLr lt> and I'm on tlu* _i:*littprinir -nri'apo 
nt tin* “trpain: iinw tiiinkina nl' tin* daN-^. of oilipr vpaix and 
tin* lir-'t Imnndin^ ni* “ lilc'’', niornljiLi: Tnarp!i,“ -nnw ix- 

cliaiiLiin^r a lipari\ t-aliiin wiih t In* \ illa•n‘r'^ rpinrniii”’ in tl pir 
linniP'- <pr pln^tprinir nink'r tlipir lianvan Ircp-, — nnw tliinkin.i; nt’ 
nnr yp.// nnntfni\ rpjtpn'inu: llit* wliilp in tin* I'ra'i’raiifp of tliat. 
w<‘pd wliinli ('nw])(‘r anatln‘niali/ 1 '-, ( l»ppan-i*, a< wc Mi]>p(»-<‘, It 
inadi* him Mpk ), — now ])nttiii^ a ijupsiion a.-’ tn tlip distance 
traversed, and the spae<‘ to ho tra\prsed still, and scarcely 
li.stcnino; to oiir faitld'iil sai.sV v(‘s[M»nMvc assurance that if ?/v; 
did not know', it w'as aitoj^cthcr heynnd the raneji* of jiossihility 
that he conid know'. After repeatedly receivino; this conijdi- 
incntary, hut withal rather uiisalisfactory assurance, wc hc- 
thoiijjflit us of the map wdiich hitherto Ave Jiad foro'otten. IJc- 
callin<>: to mind the villa<res we laul passed, and comparing- them 
with those indicated in the map, avc found the proo;rc<s luaile to 
liavc been very sati factory ; Init within a couple (if inil(‘s of the 
])lace. Avhere wc supposed ourselves to he, Ave hnmd thai our 
path Avas crossed by a very fonnidalih'-lookiiig nullah. Koav 
our readers need hardly be told that a buggy, however I’oo J and 
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useful for its own spcchil jiurposc, wliich is, as we take It, tliat 
of triivellinp on a irood pucka road, is not quite the equipape in 
which a man would choose to enjoy wliat Jtowlaiid and Sous 
advertisements call an ‘ a((uatic excursion.’ AVe were well awar(* 
that at that time of the c\eniiip it Avould he very dilficult, or 
probably iinpo'^sihle, to prevail upon llenpali b(»atmen to unnio(»r 
a boat of sufliciciit burthen to take us acro-^s. Althoupli a\ e con- 
fess to Iminp spent some ])ortion of our life benortli the ^Fweed, 
yet A> e had, at that particidar time, no spt'cial jivnrhtnit for 
poinp “ back apaiii": so we resolved that ihe best ihinp a\(‘ 
eouhl do was to go forward, and, having seen the woi>t, to do as 
occasion might ser\e. Onwards was therefore the word; audit 
Avas as exprcssiA'ely uttered by a sliarji iirijiaticnt crack of the 
Avhip, anti an aceelerateil iiihaialion t»f the Manilla fume, a^ if it 
had been shouted from the lung'^ of a regiment of Stentoi*'-. 
‘‘ Ch’ack AA'ent the Avhip,'! Jt'* "^'c have said, and by a natural 
sequence, round Avent the AvheeK": and a few minute^ broUL^ht 
u< sure enough in Aiew oi' the ttlject of our apin-chen-iou. 
A little to our right lay a large fleet (»f boat'^, iiulicatiug the 
mouth of th(i creek, and to our left it stretclu'd it'* long 
sluggi'^h muddy lenirth far ai'ros-. the ])lain ; but a xNinding 
(d* the road sinhleiily di-clo^ed a siglit as beautiful a- uii- 
expeeted — 

l?L‘lu)lfl till* jilfirc, where, if a poet. 

Shone in (U^criptniii, lie iniyht ‘-hrw it ; 

Like a lunar iris liung a light airy arch: in th(» elenr ])ale 
moon-light it glinted like the long ir«>'-'^ainer tlircjub that 
stretch from bough t(j bough in th(‘ dewy inorniTig : and. but 
for the de(‘j» shadow that it ea-t beloAV, it might haM* bien 
deemed as unsiib-tanlial a-^ thi'y. KAx'ry oju^ ha- heard of the 
<*a-t-aAvay sailors to Avhom the sight of a irllilnd coiiaca rtl the 
gratif\ing a— iirance that they A>ere near tin* abode of ci\ili/.iMl 
men. llowmiieh more iinequiAoeal a token an a- to n- thl^ mori‘ 
gractdnl, and Avitbal more jileasing, appln-alion of the suspen- 
sion priiicijde! If* tile occasions of any of our readers should 
Ji‘ad tlnaii to pass iq> or down thellugli in the m<»on-light, 
let them c»]>eri the cn‘i‘k at Nvaya Serai. We can promise 
them that the bridge in cpie^tion will delight their scum* of 
lieauty ;\s it delighted onrs, although tiny may not liaAC so 
fair an opportunity as av(‘ had of estimating its utility. 

AVe su-peet tluit at this time of <lay the encpiiry as to avIio 
built the fir.st briilge would be altogether fruit li-ss. Wcj remein- 
ber to have made some remarks, in an early number of this* 
flrrtnr, as to the dillieulty of tracing the iiiatlicmatical s«*icnces 
to their origin, from the mere fact that they have no origbi 
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Now tlic case is very inucli the same witli respc(‘t to the 
jncchanieal arts in p;eiu‘ral, anil the “ art ])ontifK*ar in par- 
ticular. As no jnaii was ever ignorant ol* the proj>o*>itioii 
that i^y/eand otu are and as no one who knows this can he 
said to he holly ignorant of inatheinaties, so avc can scarcely 
conceivi* a man in such a state oi‘ havharisin a^^ that he should 
not think oi* laying a ])lank acnw> a hi*(K)k which \\a^ too hroad 
for him to lea]) aero-,.-. Hut he wdio doe^ this doc'^ virtually 
aiul actuallv huild a bridge. Such mu-t lia\e l)i‘en the lir-'t 
bridges; such inu'^t lane lu cn con-t'oclcd in tlie infancy of 
our race, as they are oftim ^till in lii'‘ ho\liood ol‘ the indivi- 
dual menihcr^ of it. Had u not l)een so, could \v e con(‘ei\e 
a man at onci^ shootinc* an tirch over a l-rn.j 1 river, we inlglit 
wi'll l)i‘ filled with jidmlriii' •». and exclaim ..i language like that 
of thepoid 

nil rnbir, ( l .I's liiplox * 

(’i!i' i rrit, (jui frairiliin tria i 

jK‘l.1^0 I atom 

1*1 

r>ut it v\a^ not, it could not he p('. Such rndiinentaTv bridges 
a'j w i‘ have alluded to, <*oii-l*^ting ol* a siugle plaidv laid ai'ro.ss 
a stream, mu-t havi* evi-ted from the \rvy earliest ])eriod. A 
siuizle s1i‘jj, and not a lonir oni‘, vv onld douhtl(‘.-.s lead to the 
driv ing ol’ a ju)"! into tlie middle of a ‘stream too broad for a single 
plank to si>an, and s»> resting the ends «)f tvvu) ])lanks upon it. 

\ )f the amount ol’ skill iu‘(*e''*-ary to ep ct such stnu'lores a< 
tlie^e we cannot su])]»0''C any of our sjiecics ever to hav'e been 
destitute: hut more than tliiswchavc no reason to sn])po.se 
that they ]K»sM\s''ed for a long time. The introduction of the 
arch jiiust hi' ri’garded as the lii>t great stc]) in advance : and it 
wa- i>n)hahly iir^t introduced in a very rudiment ir) torm. 
When, or by whom, it was iniroduei'd, it is jU’obahlv impossible 
to (li'-eover. In the mo.st ancient authentic history, that con- 
tained in the Old 'JVsIament Seriptnres, wc cT!) not think there 
i- a single allusion to a bridge, or a single j)assag(‘ that would 
indicate the existence id’ such a thing hi fact the Hebrew 
language does not seiMu to eoiitain any word to denote a bridge ; 
at all events no sneli word is given in Huxtorf’s Lexicon, nor is 
tliere any allusion to bridges in ('almel’s Dictionary, or in 
Harmers Observations. Again in Homer we are not aware that 
there is any allusion to ti bridge. The word Teyupa, which in 
later writers always means a bridge, does indeed oeeur more 
than once in the Iliad, but always, aswi* believe,* signify ing the 
space between two ranks of an army. This leads ns toMip])ose 
iliat a hrkhje is not the original, but a derivative or sccondai7 
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meaning of the word, and that the various derivations conjec- 
turally given by Scaj)ula, (all of which ])roeeed upon the 
assuni])tion that the j)roj)tT and original signification of the 
word is a hrhJ(fi\) are erroiieoiis. "J'lie whole subject of early art 
re([iiircs yet to be treated 1‘ar inoiv ''VsteinaticaJly than it lias 
5"et lieen. 'We liave jdenty seatt(»red allusions in books of 
travels, and in notes on the Clas'-ies, but we want a eritieal 
and ])hiloM)pliieal >\ork on the progress! of the ineehanieal arts, 
as full and ^y^tenlatle a*^ AVinkelinanV history <>f ancient 
sculpture. an iii-taiiee of the Muiill attention tliat has been 

}>aid to thi^ subject, we nun state that, in the hopes of getting 
some reference's to ineiehntal notice-' in chn^ic'al authors, we 
turiu'd to a book that ha-' scarcely e^er elisappuinte'd u-, 
]^)tter's (irecian Anti<juitie*«. Hut although tie' w’ortby 
Areh))i>hoj> elevotC'- [uige after juige, to the number e>f about 
120. aiiel ]»late aftcr^ j)late. to the de''cri])lion of e\ery 
minute particular re'irafdiiig ilie aceoutrement of -oldien-r^ anel 
the* evolutions i»f armies, ami a largo number ol* page - inoi e 
to an account ()f tlu' barlot'^ of .Vtlien^ and Corintli, b(* lia^ 
not a sliiLile word t(> s.iy rc*£rarding so inte'rc'iing and important 
a Mibjeet a^ tliat b *fore u--. AVe may notice in pa^^iiig lh.it 
this M'iMU- to u- a f.iir index of the utterly di-projMirt ioiiale 
share (d attention that, in our ordinary ela-‘-i<‘;d eMlueation i^ 
engro^'«*(l by niililar\ and erotic affair-. If tlii" remark .-bould 
liap})en to fall uiuh*r the < ye of the' e'ele;l)rati‘el Seolti'-b l*rof» -^or, 
Dunliar, the editeu’ and impro^(‘r of I^otter'*- Aiilic|iiitieN we* 
liojie the hint will be taken In good part, and jjroduee its fruit 
ill a fill lire eelitlon. 

One point M*ems tlioroULibly e-tabli-bed in the lil^^tory of 
bridires, that it wa^ not iiur-ed in that iienerid cradle 

of* ibe art--, Kg^ pt. -Ml tlu' bc.>t writer^ "ei'iii to be airreed 
that tim arch wais unknown to llie Kg\ ptian-. riierc* are fiuiml 
ind(‘e*il in some* ot' tlie'ir t<*inple-i linteU ron-i.-tiiiL^ of -oliel ’-ingle 
stone- hewn so jfs to re-'Ciuble an areli in form : luit tlie'-ee’an- 
noT with any jiroprie-ty be* ealh'd arehe*-, a^ tlioy po-M-s neither 
of the* prope-rtie- w liieh render tlie ii-e of an'lies ail\ aiitageous ; 
tliev are ne ither stronger nor strete'h farther than straight 
liliDl-. 

The rire'e‘k> ee rtainly kne'W the principle's of the are-h from 
a coin] )a rat i\(‘ly early jierioel ; but they ne*\e'r did inue'li in the 
w’ay of its apjilie'atiem to bridge's. Long did “■ llL-sus roll 
his wdiispering stream” unbridgCid ; in the days of Pericles 

• Wc arr not iernorant that Sir J. (i Wilkins<in Fnppo^ss that he has found 
the arch in Egypt ; hut wc do not regard the point as ascertained* 
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there was no bridge over tlie Cepliisus. We can understand 
why the Egyptians, even if tlujy liad been aec^uaiiited with 
the pi*inciple> of the arch, should not have eared al)out throw- 
ing a bridge or bridgcsg)vcr the Nile ; the annual floodings of 
the riehe'-t and be^^ part of the eounlry rendered brhlges 
eom])aratively \aliielcss, an<l internal naviiratiiai indispeir-al)le ; 
l)ut that thi‘ (Jreek's able to con^triiet domes of large -pan, 
should n()t have been indueed either by tie great utility, or 
(‘xceediiig beauty oi‘ tlie aieli, to overspan ilielr rivers with 
bridges, is eertainly a remarkable la‘ 1 in the history of 
aneii'iit art. 

Th(‘ Homans e(*rtahily bear the jjaliii* in tl'e ‘‘ art ]K)ntirieaI.‘’ 
Fnuii a \ovy early ])eiiod in the (‘yi-.tene of tin* imperial 
eity, — ('(‘rtainly long b« Ime ’la* eomineiieeu'i nt f»f it^ autlamtie 
and credible Jii^torv, bridii< - sin relied acruN-^ the "I'iber. It 
i'' said that tin* Homan^ l(Mnud the art Iroin tie Kiruscan-^, 
but on what authority the statemeiit reM^- ue lane not a— 
eertaiiied. We may bo^^i‘^er well sii])]M)se that the people 
wdio exi'cnted tlio^'e e\(jui->itely iiioul(i(*d va'-e*' tliat lorm 
such eluiiee ornaments to all our mu‘»oims, liad an iiisiiue- 
liv(‘ p(*reeption oi bi'auly and gracefnlne‘'s ol form tliat might 
lead them v(‘rv early to the iinention and api>licalloii of 
fin* areli. "fliose magnific(*nt arehes that, wlnuher in the 
J'orin ol* bridges (»r a(jU(‘dnet<, were at far later jieriods of 
tlieir bi^tow, built imt only at Ibime, liut all over the 
empire, are probably de'^tiut'd to be tlie la^t legible leeords 
t>f the inaje^'ty of tlie Old (^ueen. 

The C1iine-<* soein to lane long lieen acquainted witli the 
areh, and long to liave aj^died it to tin* purposes of eiMs-ing 
rivers. In JNIareo JNdo's travels we read in almost every page 
of t)(H) bridges at tins town, anddOD at that, and the striietim's of 
tills kind throughout the empire must be in numiK r number- 
Jess.” The si/e of some of them is also very great: — greater, 
il‘ vve might apply the riih* to ('hliiese travellers of believing 
onc-lialf oi* what they tell us, tliaii that of any bridges that 
European skill has yet been able to construct. But vve arc 
not sure that this rule is not rather too lil)cral to lie ajiplied to 
many of our authorities on Chinese afl’airs. As to the great 
sintitpiity howiv'er ol’ the arch among the Chinese, and as to the 
fact that there exists among that singular p(‘Ople a vast mimher 
of bridges, and many oJ’j^^roat size, vve cannot entertain a doubt: 
though we may ask for a confirmation of the statcineiit at tlie 
mouth of two or three witnesses, before we can “ swallow an 
areh of GOO feet span, and only twenty feet spring ! 

In KaempfeFs llistory of Japan wc find a statement as to the 
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existence of very numerous and very long bridges in that 
country ; but whether there be any arches in these we arc left 
to conjecture. Our readers may judge for themselves : — 

“ Strong broad bridges arc laid over all otbH* rivers which do not run 
with so much rapidity, nor alter their beds. These bridges are built of 
cedar wood, and very curiously kept in constant repair, so that they look at 
all times as if they had been but lately finished, i'hcy are railed on both 
sides. The jicrpendicular rails stand at aliout a fathom’s distance from 
each other, and there are two upon every arch, if they be not of a larger size 
for the commodious passage of boats and ships unde# the bridge. As one 
may travel all over Japan without paying any taxes or customs, so likewise 
they know nothing of any money to be paid by way of a toll for the repair 
of highways aud bridges. Only in some places the custom is in winter 
time, to give the bridge kieper, who is to look after the bridge, a tSeiini or 
farthing for his trouble. 

’Jbe most famous bridges in Japan, and the most remarkable for their 
structure aud largeness arc, 1. Setanofas, is the bridge ovei the river 
Jeihf/awa, when it comes out of a large fresh water lake, in the ])ru\ nice 
Oomi. This bridge is sujipjrted in the middle by a binall ihland, and 
consequently consists of two ])arts, the first whereof hath .'Hi kids or 
fathoms in length, and the second 90. This river, which runs through 
Osncca^ and then looses itself into the sea, hath several other bridges 
laid over it, some whereof are still larger. Tliere is one for instance 
near the small town of Cdsi, two near Fnsimi, two near Jor/o, and seven 
in the city of Osacra, not to mention some smaller ones, which are laid 
over its arms. This river is also navigable fur small boats, but they do 
not come ii]) higher than Udsi, 2. Jafar/ibas, near the city Okasacki, 
in the province Mikawn^ is 208 fathoms long. This river is also navigable 
for small boats, which from the sea side come up so far as this bridge, 
3. Josinadobns, near tlie city Josida, in the same province, is 1*20 Kins 
or fathoms long. In high water even large barges can come up this river 
as far as this city. 4. llokurjmofas^ in the province IJinsasi, was 109 
Kins long. This bridge was, by the impetuosity of the river, much 
swelled by great rains, washed away in l(3s7, and in all likelihood will 
never be rebuilt, because the river being very near the residence of the 
emperor, its security seems to reijuire that tlieie be no bridge over it. 
5. NiponbaSt that is, the Bridge of Japan, bo called by way of pre-eminence. 
It is jijHt opposite to the imjicrial palace, in the middle of the capital 
city of JedOf and is particularly famous-, hecauHe the leagues, which all the 
highways in Japan are divided into, begin to be computed from thence, 
and are continued to the very extremities of this mighty and powerful empire. 
All the bridges are laid over the banks of the river at least two fathoms 
on each side, and open with their rails like two wings. For this reason 
four kins, or fathoms must be added to the lengths above mentioned.'* 

All tins seems to indicate that tlic Japanese had nothing 
to boast of ill tlio way of bridge-making. Kncnipfcr''8 translator 
uses the term arch in the above passage ; but we suppose the 
passage itself shews that there was no arch, in the proper 
sense of the term, employed in the oridpes described. Iho 
“ perpendicular rail.s” that is, the uprights that support the 
rails, stand a fathom a[»art, and in general, tlicrc arc two upon 
each arch. In other Avords, the arches in general arc of two 
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fathoms or 12 feet span. Of ^course then, since they are 
ina<lc of cedar wood, we conclude at once that they are 
not arches in the proper sense. It is true it is stated that 
some of the arches are wdder, and that expressly for the 
IMiri )oses of navigation ; hiif we have no reason to believe 
from our author’s narration that the •laj^anese laid any river 
crall of larger beam than the length of si cedar plank. 

As to the Hindus, lor wliom soino would cljiiin the credit 
of having possessed a knowledge of sill sil ts and sc/iences from 
an unliiiiikMl siiitiqiiity, we bclic\c their i*ecords, wliich >ve 
agree \>ith Jlciitlc*y in eoiisidoring as not very ancient, extend 
D) a pi*riod ]>receding tlu* birth of engineining syuongst them. 
Let our readers jiid^c for themselves. Kveiy one has heard 
of the famous hridg*nmilt between India leid (.‘cjdon <»r Hauka 
by the monkeys, auxiliaries of the ( lod ]\:iina. '^flu* I'ollowing 
i- a 1it(‘ral translation from l!u* Ihtinay^Ln of the account of the 
•oii'^truelion of this eelclirated bridge:— 

Al'trr tilt* depfirture of Sair:ir (tlicTiincf of the t><;caii'\ from his prosenrr, 
K'liiia ortlcrcd Nahi |oiu* of tlu- ( liicf'' of luoukcy*-) to upnear lu'forc liiiij, 
N.ilu with jjfrcat ri'vcrvMice upjirosu-lu'd Uamii, when The liuier iiddresserl him 

IdIIow's. — Wliy ^lloldd we desjiuir, oil N.'da, whiKl thou art iii our 
« .uii|» r J’hou art a t;re.il hero, and wilt, lain sure, be cvjwdilioiis in throwinj; 

I hii.li'e aeioKs the wateis. (hi and do the woik sjteedily.'' 'fo tins Nala 
.in<wiii*d, " My bonl, 1 am hiil a linmhle person in your bij^hness’ army; 
ihi’ie aie monkey chiefs with ihee w'lio exeel me botli in skill and in 
'Mi-iition ; how can I then undertake the construction of the bridge, to the 
^Mpeisi'sshui (»f these moic experif'iiced captains ? lIowe\er I shall 1**11 thee 
•I lemaikaliie mculeiit tiiat oecui red while I was in the bouse of,lmaka. 
IbaluiKi Used to frecjiieiil the banks of the Mansarhara with Ins sacred 
|M)i> exerv da>. After ]u*rformmjj his ablutions, and laying the ]«>ts in 
a safe place, he retired. l'n]»eicei\Td by Brahma, I always cast the pots 
into the water, whudi caused him to create fresh pots every day. At leiifrtli 
toimd me out, Brahma, adiiiiimg my couraj^e, endowed me with the 
( \traordmary power of eausin^ stones, trees, and rocks to float on the waters, 
at my touch. Jn virtue of this nncoinmoii ^ift, oh Uaiiiu, I shall be able 
to bind the ocean, and 1 solemnly deilare m thy presence that 1 shall 
accomplish the wmk iii the space of a month. Liet the monkeys only supply 
im* with trees and rocks.” 

Siif^riiia (the km;? of tlu* monkeys,) was hijfhly delifflitcd with Nala’a 
tciidcriiiif his services to Ki'una. The cries of “Victory to Kama! Victory 
to Biiiiia ! ’ resounded llirou^fhoiif the encampments of the monkeys. After 
adoring Ihiina with the ileepest reverence and solemnity, Nala addressed 
liim.‘-elf to the noble work and sat on the .sea-sliorc. lie first caused one of 
the hii^fe foiests which fj;icw aloiiK the shore to be trans]>lanted and placed 
upon the waters. Tpoii this heddin;; of trees he placed several strata of 
l in ks. 'J'he breadth of the bri(){fe he made 80 miles. The first day he tlirew 
tliiN wide hridf^e to a len<(th of s miles, be^iiinin^ from the north and jiro- 
ceediiiK smilliward. ^Vhile the bijdj^e was hein^ built the^leafeniii^ noises 
produced by the mallets, and the incessant erics of ‘ Victory to Kama rent 
the air. All the inoiikcys were busily en^^n^ed in supplying Nala with trees 
and rucks. But llanaindn, the son of Pabuna (the God of the air) especially 

Q Q 
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distin^ished himself in this part of the work. Two parapets of pure gold 
were huilt on the eastern and western sides of the bridge, and the middle 
was paved with resplendent silver. A series of splendid lodges for the 
refreshment of Rama were placed at suitable distances along the bridge. 

The mountains which Hanamdn bears on his head, Nala takes with his 
left hand. Highly incensed at this conHuct of Nala, and wishing to punish 
him for his high-flown insolence, Hanamdn goes towards the north, where 
lies the range of Gandha Madan. Ascending the peak of the mountain, he, 
by one kick, breaks it into a thousand pieces. These pieces he attaches to 
as many of the hairs that grow on his body. Attaching one mountain to 
his tail, taking one in each hand, and placing seversil on his head, he 
marches with amazing rapidity through the dark void. Seeing llanaimin 
from a distance, Nala quakes with fear, and flying to Udina, with folded 
hands and tearful eyes addresses him thus, * Oh Lord paramount of tlte 
forces, deliver irfe from the hand of Hanaman, who desires to kill me, 
because he supposes that I have oflered him an iqdignity by following the 
usual custom of masons and builders, in taking up tlie materials in iny left 
hand.’ Touched with compassion at the sight of Nala, Rama interposed 
himself between the heroes. Hanamun, who was floating in the air, now 
lights on the ground, (for it Svould have been an act of irreverence to fly 
over the head of Rama) and approaches him. Then Rama asks, * Why art 
thou, oh heroic Hanaman, incensed with Nala ?’ 'J'o which llanamfiii with 
folded hands, thus answers; ‘ Hear, oh lotus-eyed, hear me ! With great 
difliculty, and at my life's hazard, 1 bring to him mountains from distant 
places ; but he behaves in the most insolent manner, by taking them oft* my 
head with his left band : hence I have brought these mountains that 1 may 
bury him under them at once.* * Forbear, oh Hanaman, my child (cries 
Rama,) forbear. It is the custom of builders to take materials in their left 
hands. Be still ; thou art not at all insulted in this matter. To your work, 
my child, to your work.* So saying, he took the hand of Nala, and said ‘ I 
commend thee to Hanaman.’ Then the two warriors embraced each other 
>vith gladness of heart, and repaired afresh to the work of their coiniiioii 
master. 

When the bridge extended to I Go miles in length, multitiidcs of squirrels 
came to the sea-shore to assist in tl)^ construction of the bridge. On the 
shore they rolled their bodies among heaps of dust, then going up to the 
bridge, they scraped off the dust from their bodies ; and thus effectually stop- 
ped up the minute crevices that were to be seen here and there along the 
bridge* Hanaman, not appreciating the serA'ices of these little creatures, 
flung them in numbers into the sea. With tearful eyes they come to li&ina 
and say, “ O I^ord, we are grievously annoyed by Hanaman.*' Summoning 
Hanaman into his presence, Rama thus addresses him : — ** Why dost thou 
dishonor the squirrels ? every one contribute to the work according 
to his ability ! ” Hanaman blushed ; the benevolent and merciful Rkma 
stroked the squirrels on their backs. (In the twentieth day the bridge 
extended 5G() miles, when Hanamdn entered Lanka, broke down the lofty 
battlements of the finest of the public edifices, and broaght their materials 
to Nala. When the bridge extended 720 miles, vast multitudes of monkeys 
entered into Lanku. llius did Nala in the space of a month construct a 
bridge extending 800 miles in length and eighty in breadth. 

When the work was completely finished, the monkeys cried out, ‘ Victory 
to Rdma, Victory to Rdma. ! ! * ’* 

Perhaps wc ought to apologize for the length of this extract; 
but foolish and absurd as it is, wo think it may furnish a 
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basisy or to speak professionally, an abutment for an argument, 
to the effect that Valmiki knew notliing whatever of the arch, 
and consequently that it was unknown to the Hindus in his 
days. Every one lias heard that the army of Rama joined 
Ceylon to Hindustan by a bridge, but we think the above 
extract clearly shews that it was not a bridge in the proper 
sense, but at the best a floating bridge. If it were possible that 
this could be doubted by any intelligent reader, we think 
his doubts would be removed by a eoinjiarison of this narrative 
with our own poet's description of the construction of another 
bridge : — 

Tlien both from out hell pates into the waste 

Wide anarchy of chaos damp and dark 

Flew diverse, and with powci, (their powc! was great) — 

Hovering upon the waters, whaf they met 
8ohd or bliiny as in raging sea ^ 

Tost up and down, together crowded drove 
F'rom each side shoaling to’rds the mouth of hell. 

Ab when two polar winds, blowing adverse 
Upon the Cronian sea, together drive 
Mountains of ice, that stop the imagined way 
Beyond Petsora eastward to the rich 
( 'aihaian coast. The aggregated soil 
Death with his mace petrihc, cold and dry. 

As with a trident smote, and fixed as firm 
As Delos floating once. I'he rest his look 
Bound with (lorgonian rigor not to move ; 

And with asiihaltic slimc, broad as the gate 
Deep to the loots of Hell the gathered beach 
They fastened, and the mole immense wrought on 
Over the foaming deep high-arched, a bndge 
Of length prodigious, joining to the wall 
Immoveable of this now fenceless world, 

Forfeit to death ; from hence a iiasfiage broad 
Smooth, easy, inoffensive down to hell. 

« • * 

Now had they brought the work by wondrous art 
Pontifical, a ridge of pendent rocks 
Over the vexed abyss ; ****** 

• With pins of adamant 

And chains they made all fast ; too fast they made 

And durable. 

Is it not impossible to “ look upon ihffi picture and on that,” 
'Without feeling a conviction that the latter picture was drawn 
by one who lived in an age and a country in which arches 
were common, whereas ihc former was delineated by one into 
whose mind the very idea of an arch had not penetrated, 
and who could form no conception of any method of cross- 
ing a brood strip of water save by substances floating on the 
surface? If Yahuiki then were wholly ignorant of the arch> 
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we must conclude that it was unknown in this country at 
his era — and his erat wc may he constrained to agree with Mr, 
Uentlcy, in fixing at the end of the tliird century/ 

AVc are not aware that it can be shewn that the art of 
bridge-building A>as known to the Hindus before tlie p(*riod ol* 
the Malioiniiiedaii invasion. Any one going through our 
streets and looking at the temples and other editiees would j>ro- 
bably su[»])0'5e at first sight that nothing more familiar to lh(‘ 
Hindu builders than the arch : and in i»rdinary eou\ei>atiou 
\\c arc constantly aeeiiatoined to liear ol' the arched roof> ot the 
temples. That there may be arched roofs in India we an* not 
jtTepared to deny ; but many of those ro(^f'^ that are eoiiiinonly 
described as arched are not ari*hed at all. They arc in no res- 
pect different, save in a slight bulging of the rafter.-^, frmii the 
mo'*t ordinary sloping nmol’s df Knglish eottag(‘s. Feu- our-'i-hes 
then, w'e see no roaMUi to believe that flu* arch wa^i known 
to the Hindus before the era of the Mahomni(*dan iin:i-ion. 
If any building can be shewn us in which tlie arch i-^ intro- 
duce<k an<l if it can he clearly shewn that the biiihling 
older than the period in (pie^tion, we shall be ^ery ghul to 
acknowledge our error. If the e:ne tem]»les be qiioteil ag.iin.st 
un then, while we acknowledge that tlieir roof'^ nia\ he .some- 
what in the fonn of an arch, we inii-'t deny the jin^priety ol 
applying that term to a curve cut tmt of the M»lid nH-k. Siu-h 
adir^e ha-' no ad^ant:lge w'hate\er over a flat roof, unle^'^ il 
may l)e in tlie aj»|>earan(‘e ; in fact it is only a flat ro<»f hollow - 
cd out in the middle. \W lia\e example^ in Kg>}*l aUo of 
lintcl> hollow-ed fuit in the middle, and hewn into an arch-liki' 
form, yet w'c ne\(‘r hesitate on this account to deny the 
existence of the arch in ancient Figy]>tiaii architcc-tun*. 

We hceiii then to he reductal to the com ludon th-.it the 
Homans are the great hridge-huilders, who have taught the art 
to all Europe, and indirectly to all Asia; for there is no 
nation of Asia that certainly knows the ail, that might wot 
have learned it from those who learned it from tint Homans. 
Whether they applied it in the ibrm of aqueducts or of vimlucts* 
whether as an engine of war or an ensign of triuinpli, the arch 
was the noblest of their architectural achievements, and re- 
mains to this hour, in all those various forms, the grandest mo- 
nument of their iK)Wcr at once and their refincnicnt 
• ^ 

* The whole subjert of llintlu chrnnnlogy wc hope to be able m lofiR to diecuM 
at lenijtli ; but hnv^cver the bridge of liauamAn tr.ight bo rompletcd in a month, 
and the other bridge referred to in the text, for aught that appcarfi, in a etiU 
shorter time, yet ne have the authority of universal consent for believing that 
* Rome was not built in a day ;* and that is to us, as it has been to thousands of 
others, reason or apology sufficient for not doing c\cry thing at once 
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ITpon llic bridges of the llomniis nn inipr(»\ lament wiis made 
after the deelinc of tlu^ir powej*. Wliat was Improved during 
i1h' ages of universal d:irkiios.N? It must be sicknowledged 
indeed that of all llie arts and sciences, firehite<‘tiire was the 
one that d(‘generatcd least during thesii ag(*s of si agnation and 
winter; of this the introdiietion of the (lothiti style is a snfli- 
eit'iit proof. It was not however till the twelfth, or at ;d) 
evtnitf' the eh'ventli eentury, tliat briilge-biillding was (honght 
o(‘. and to the thirtec'iitli <*(‘ntury Ixdong ^onle oi’ the liiiest 
<‘xi>ting structures of this kind in l^rroj)e. It is siii<l tliat an 
Impulse was ni\fu to the art. by tlu* er(‘ation ol* an order oi 
ndigituis, or senii-religiou.- hirthis special j)nrpo-c: — 

“ It was abmit the (•oiinreiic*’nv‘iit of the 12th c 'ituiy, tliat one llenezet, 
a cow-lierd, ap|u aii'il in the i.ithi’ilral of Avi^^non, anti anno ii need to the 
imiltitudo a «j»eiial inihsion from lie iven for the ercition of a hndjro over the 
Khoiie at that city. IW efloris little less tl|^n imraculous. this sinj^ular 
I'litliusiast coiilrivtMl, in the course of a few \ears, to erect a hnd^fe, winch 
whethci we coiisidei it m icfciencc to its enoiinoiis dimensions, or the lot^al 
ddliculties lo hu oveicome in its constriiclion, claims to he ranked umon^ 
the inosi remarh'ihle iihiiiiniicnts that have ever been raided !)v the skill anil 
iiiiicmiiry of man. I’nfortunately a flood of the Khonc caiihd it away, 
'file l.daiisof Henezet did noi , liow ever, alto;;ethcr disappear with his hridi^c : 
lie olitamed a piece aiiionir the saints of the Kuman calendar, and hecaine 
the founder oi a rili;,Moiis order called the Brethren of the BrUhje, hy whom 
.•-omc of tlic finest budges in Kurope have been ereettd. (f these that of 
Saint l'^])iit, on the lUniie. is not far short of a mile in len^lh, and that 
called l-.a Vieille Ih loiule, over the Allier, is a single semi-circular arch of 
Iso feet in span, and until the election of the C’he.Nter hndffe, wdiicii is 200 
leit 111 span, the lar^u'st ‘jsdx,"— (Moseley s Mevhuves applied to the arts.) 

Rtijiid iliis skc^eli nnist of necessity be, it were uiipnrdon- 
:ible thnt it slimdd not (‘ontaiii the name at Ica^t of the Itialio 
ol' Venice, so nineh and so justly extolled in prose and vei>e. 
ddil.s brldue, a.-s all tlie world knows, wse^ designed by Michael 
Aiu**clo. It is of about IOC) feet span, and I'ises no more tliau 
23 feet above the water. Three streets run along it, divided 
by two rows of shops, the exterior of which, as of the bridge 
itself, is wholly of polished marble. There is no thoroughfare 
over it for carriages, the ascent to it at each end being by a 
Hight of steps. Tliis splendid structure was built in three 
years, from 1588 to 1591. 

Towards the end of last century considerable hopes were 
entertained of improvements in bridges from the introduction 
of iron as the material of, their structure. These hopes appear 
to have been to a considerable extent realized ; so much so that 
the Southwark bridge over the Thames, made entirely of cast 
iron, has, as wc believe, the largest arch in the world, its span 
being 240 feet witB 24 feet rise; besides this middle arch, it. 
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consists of two Others, of 210 feet span each. Dr. Hutton’s 
Tract, whose title we have placed at the head of this article, 
contains an interesting history of all the iron bridges erected 
from the period of their first introduction down to 1 805. The 
great difficulty to be encountered in the construction of these 
arches is the elasticity of the iron, and its change of dimensions 
under variations of temperature. I'his must of course require 
a strengthening of the piers, and probably would require to be 
guarded against in various other ways. 

But the nccc&aity, which might have been the mother of an 
imention for this purpose was taken away by the introduction 
and general adoption of 8uspcn^ion bridges, which possess all 
the advantages of iron arches, luid innumerable other advantages 
besides. Of such bridges we are just al)Out to speak, but first 
we must enumerate a few of the arches erected within late 
years in India. 

The first of these is the Caramnassa Bridge, of which an 
account is given in the Gfeaiihiffs in Scirnce^ for October 1831. 
The Caramnassa is a tributary of the Ganges, into wdiich it falls 
between Ghazipur and Buxar. Its waters are exceedingly 
impure, according to Hindu notions, so much so that by the 
mere touch of the river all merit is sujq) 0 &cd to be w^ashed 
away, as cflectually as all demerit is supposed to be w'ushed 
off by the waters of the Ganges. It seems to liave been chiefly 
the desire to deliver their countrymen from such pollution 
that induced various Hindus to attempt to erect a bridge over 
the unholy stream : — 

“ Upwards of a century (say** the writer in the Gleanings) in the 
rei^n Alimf^tr, the Subadar of the Benares district arteni)>ted to erect a 
bridge one mile to the south of the present structure, but faded. Some of 
the materials are still to be seen in that part of the iiver. About sixty 
years ago, Uai bhama Mai, the dewan of Himat Behndur, commenced a 
similar work near to the present site, but with ecpially had success. In 
1780, ^iila Bai, the celelirated Marbatta princess, deputed agents to erect a 
bridge upon the spot ; but probably they were engaged npon her numerous 
embellishments of the ghats at Benares until her death in 1795, as nothing 
seems to have been done here. Again, during the residency of Mr. Duncan, 
^'ana Farnaviz, minister of the Mna state, set to work in earnest upon the 
construction of a bridge; after laboring at it for 10 years, and expending 
.^according to current report 14 lakhs, but in reality) between 2 and 3 lakhs, 
his death put a sudden stop to its prosecution.** 

After this the Goyernment erected a rope suepenslon bridge 
for foot pasBcngera, and in 1829, Rai Patni Mai engaged to 
complete the. bridge, begun by Ndva Farnaviz, on certain 
conditions which he proposed to the Government The opera- 
tions were begun in that year, and in the month of July 1831, 
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a handsome bridge was opened, eonsisting of three arches of 
53 feet span each, erected at a cost of a lakh of rupees. 

In the same year, we learn from the Journal of the Asiatic 
Socivttfi was completed a bridge over the Musai at Hyderabad, 
consisting of 8 semi-elliptical arcihes, each of 56 feet span. It 
is built of granite, and cost the Nizam’s Government the almost 
incredibly small sum of lis. 95,000. 

liridges are now along our gre.T,f, roads plenty as black- 
berries ; ^ but we are not aw are of any on a very large scale. 
In these days of w'ars and victories, we hope the Roman idea 
of triumphal arches will be reviv(‘d, and imported into^ India 
with the utilitarian s[)irit of the age engrafted u|K>n it. A 
trium{)hal arch might be a triumphal arch not the less be- 
cause men should walk and ride over it, instead of walking and 
riding under it, ; and w'e cannot conceive a grander national 
monument than a magnificent bridge. ^ 

Suspension Bridges arc probably as ancient as arches. They 
too must have sjjrung by a slow and gradual process irom small 
l)cginning 3 . Probably the first fonn in wliich they would 
be constructed would be that of a rope attached to a post 
on either side of a ravine. This would be ^ gras])cd by 
the haiid*^, and the passenger would convoy him^clt across, 
alternately sustaining the weight of his body on either arm. 
This is a feat that we may have all accomplished as school-boys. 
Such a bridge would be a suspension bridge in a double 
sense, the passenger being suspended from the bridge, as 
W’cll as the bridge suspended from tlie abutments ! A single 
step would lead men to extend the breadth of the road-way by 
stretching several ropes parallel to each other, and warping 
them with osiers or overlaying them with turf. Bridges of 
both these kinds actually exist to this hour, monuments of the 
progress of art. In the Himalayas there arc many instances of 
a rope stretched across a ravine, to w'hich the passenger 
attaches himself by means of a hook, which slides along the rope, 
and then with his hands he pulls himself aeross.* If we are not 
mistaken, a modification of this plan had been recently adopted 
on the road from Bombay to Calcutta. ^ A b^ket is hung so as 
to slide along the rope ; in the basket is a windlass with a rope 
coiled round it, and with one end attached to each bank. The 
passenger deposits himself in the basket, and by turning 
the windlass in thcf proper direction coils up the rope towards 
the end to which he wishes to proceed, and uncoils it towards 

* Of one of these there is a spirited sketch, if we recollect aright, in Lieut. Whyte's 
views in the Himalayas ; a work which we may take this opportunity of recom- 
mending to those who wish to form an idea of the mountain scenery of India. 
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the other end, and thus ferries himself across. Siispeihsion 
bridges in the second grade of advaiiccineui occur iu varioiLs 
])arts of India, and in South America. Mr. Shakespear, 
formerly Posl-Ma.ster (ieiicral ni' l>cngal, built vast numbers of 
these bridges in Northern India, composing them of rattan, 
of hempen roj>e.'', and of coir roj>e^. 

'When the iii>t iron &uspen>iiui bridge was erected in Knglaiul 
we have not been able to ascertain; but the fir>t of any con- 
seejuenee wa^ erected over tlic ri\er '^ee'^ in 17-11- We, 
'-iip[> 0 '-e that ^arioui^ iinsueees<fiil atteiu])!'- thn*w the ])niiciph‘ 
inio di>civdit, tor it wa'^ not till the present centtirv \\a> well 
beiiun lliai Ml^pCllMon bridge^ were cominonly erected, 'fbe 
mo^t magnificent conception, take it for all in all, over tlio- 
rouLrhly realized in tlii.'^ dejuirlment. Is the Mispeii>-lon bridge 
o\er the Menai Straits, which owc> its e-\i'«tcnce io the genius 
of the late Mr. Telfoyd. The erection of thi> bridge may 
be considered as an era in the lii^lory of the art, and is 
.1 proof tlttit no pr(»jeet ean pn»perh hr deemed clfiiiierical, 
when Uriti&h genius and Jiriti-'h ca[)ital are united for it-^ 
(*\eeutioii. Tliis mighty structure coiiM^-t'' of a single 
>ioTi arch of oTD I'eet .^pan. Tlii> Mi-talu'- a n»ail-way ino 
feet ai)ovo the level oi’the w’ater, m» lli.it a Inhale can .sul li(‘(‘- 
ly under the bridge without the iR*ce'''iiy of >inkinf it> ro\nl 
ina^t''. The t^tliiiated e\jn ii>e of the bridge was 
The foundation stone wa.^ lai<l on the lOth ^Vuirust l81i^ and 
the bridge w'a> opened on the 2.>th February Is^.l. 

When the late Sir AVilliam Iler^’Iiell made hi-- large Slough 
tcleaeopc, lie said to have cxpre^^ed hi.-- con\iction that on the 
same principle nothing superior to it w'ould ever be made. 
Vet have we a telcscoj)c now w’hie*li is as a triton to Sir 
Williaxifs minnow'' ! If Mr. Telford had intulc a similar obser- 
vation in regard to his ^Iciiai bridge, it w^>uld pnibably liave 
gained credit with all that portion of the (x>inmunity who 
assume to themselves the credit of being prudent and wise and 
sound-thinking ; while any who might have ventured to hint (»f 
oinvard progress w'ould have been regarded as the rash and the 
presumptuous. Yet soarccly hod the strokes of the hammers 
ceased to awaken the echoes oV tlic Welsh iiiuimtains, when an 
undertaking on a far grander scale was projected, and in an in- 
credibly short space of time brought to a successful issue. The 
bridge of Frey bourg in Switzerland Ijpas a*s|)anof 870 feet! 
It is suppoi*ted, not by chains like the Monai bridge, but 
ropes of iron wire. The wire is a twelfth part of an inch in 
diameter, -eijjhty such wires arc collected into a bundle ; fifteen 
bundles are formed into a cable, by four of which the bridge 
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IS supponea. in us the whole weight of the bridge is sustained 
by 4800 wires.* This bridge was begun in the spring of 1832, 
and finished in the autumn of 1834. Although a considerable 
portion of the materi: Js was brought from England, the whole 
outlay did not exceed £25,000 sterling. 

I'lie first 8us))cnsion bridge erected in India, if we understand 
Caj)!. Boileaii (or liis reporter) ariglit, was that atf Kali Ghat in 
the suburbs of Calcutta. “It was built in 1823 by C.ipt. 
•Sclialch, agent for iron bridges.” It has aspan of 141 feet ; but 
its voatl way is only 8 feet broad, not being intended for carriages, 
^but only lor loot passengers and loadinl bulloeks. 

One of the most interesting of all the bridge^ erected in India 
is at Sagur. It is im])ort:int as being the flr^t that was made 
fr(un nati\e resoiirce> ^ the whole of the materials of which it is 
Cfnnposed being the produce of the di-.trict. It wa-* erected at 
tbe suggestion of Air. Maddoek, coimni>sioner ol'tlic Sagur and 
Nerbiidda territfU’ics (now Sir T. H. Ma<ldock, Deputy Governor 
of Bengal), and was built under the dirwti(ni of Major Pres- 
grave. An account of the work is contained in th( Asiath Snrie- 
ti/'s Journal for ( )et(d)er 1S.33, to which we refer such as take 
pleasure in the etuitemjdallon of difficult icssuecessfidly encoun- 
tered. “ Tin* iron of which it is con.^tructcMl is entirely the 
prpiluee of the Sagur district. When the bridge was projected, 
it was still in the state of ore in tbe mines, whence it was 
extracted, smelted and made into irregular small lumps, in the 
c<uniiioii native fa>hion# Tlie working of those crude impure 
lnas^c^ into good bars oi’ the requisite dimensions was a matter 
of v(*ry great labor and difficulty.” “ The foundation was laid 
in April 1828, and the road-way opened to the public in June 
1830.” The plutfonn ineasiires 200 ivetin length by 12 feet 
broad, and is calculated to weigh, with the chains, 52J tons. 
Supposing the bridge crowded with men, at 09 lbs. per super- 
ficial foot all over the plntforni, the whole weight would be 120 
tons, whence it is calculated that the tension to be sustained at 
e*ich point of suspension would bo 85-632 tons.” The sus- 
pending chains are 12 in number, arranged in pairs, three pairs 


• Such is the vast difference between the btrenpth of iron wires and iron bars. 
4800 wires of a twelRh of an inch in diameter will give an aggregate section of 
about 26.9 (or say 27) inches, 7854 X 4800). This for a bridge 87® 

feet span, whereas the bridge on the road between Calcutta and Dum-Dum, with a 
apan of 100 feet, is supported by Ihains uith a section of 32 inches. The section 
of the chains of the Menai bridge is 260 inches, nearly 10 times greater than that 
ofFreybourg; according to Capt Boileau'a rule (p 87,) the section of the latter 
oug^lu to be 191.4 inches ; yet being made of wire instead of bare, ifia found to hare 
sufflolcnt strength. 


B B 
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on either side, two feet above one another.” The twelve main 
chains are of round bar iron, inches diameter. Their 
aggregate section is thus 21.2058 inches. According to Cap- 
tain Boileau’s rule the section ought to be 24 inches : but 
sixteen years' proof may be considered sufficient to shew that 
they are strong enough. “ The Sagur bridge may indeed be 
called an experiment to try the resources of the country ; — to 
see whether the iron could be manufactured into bars of a 
quality fit for bridges ; — and whether these bridges could be 
made by native workmen who had never wrought, or even seen, 
iron of the dimensions required. The question has been satis- ^ 
factorily answered ; and even in point of economy, notwithstand- 
ing the numberless extra expenses incident to a first undertaking, 
and the distance, (eleven miles) of the work from the yard at 
jSagur, the bridge has been pronounced cheaper tlian those in 
Calcutta, made with English materials ; wliilc of its design and 
execution no higher encomium can be given than the assurance 
of the visiting engineer, Major Irvine, that he had seen nothing 
superior to it in Europe. The Governor-General is stated to 
have expressed equal satisfaction after inspection, and only to 
have regretted that so noble a bridge should be waited upon 
so remote a locality.” 

The largest and finest bridge yet erected in India is the 
Hastings’ bridge, which crosses Tolly’s nullah a little below tbe 
Fort at Calcutta- It was built in 1833 by C’aptains Fitzgerald 
and Thomson. It has an entire spac^ of 352 feet, having an 
entire curve of 176 feet, and two half curves of 88 feet each, 
with a roadway 24 feet wide.” The entire section of its 
chains is 48 square inches. 

We stated bbfore that the simplest form of a suspension 
bridge is that of a ro^>e stretched across the stream, from which 
a man may suspend .himself and pull himself across. This form 
would scarcely suit the nerves of men, and still less those of 
women, in these days of ours. The next step we supposed 
to be the stretching of several ropes orVhains across, and 
laying a roadway over them. This method however would ba 
also exceedingly inconvenient It can be proved by the strictest 
mathematical demonstration that it is impossible to stretch a 
rope, by tension wplied at its ends, so that it shall hang per- 
fectly straight If we had a line as light ns a spider’s diread, 
md hs strong as the cable of a first-r^te ship, it would still be 
impossible; and the reason is obvious. If the line had no 
weight at all, .it could but ,be made a straight line ; but as 
every line has some weight, it is evident Umt this weight 
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must as a third force, counteracting, in however email 
a degree, some portion of the effect of the forces applied 
to stretch the lines. In actual practice, however, we should 
not have to do with such imperceptible quantities as we 
arc now supposing. The ropes or chains that arc to be 
strong enough to bcaf a roadway, ntust have such a weight 
as will ])roduce a very sensible deflexion. Accordingly the 
bridges made on this plan droop very much in the centre, 
and can never be made sufficiently straight for carriage transit. 
As an instance of this we may borrow from our author the 
following 4|uotation : — 

“ The Maypo is a torrent which rushes from a gorge of the Andes. The 
only bridge over it is made of what may be.calle(T hide-cables. It is about 
250 feet long, and just wide eiiniigli to admit a carnage. It is upon the 
principle of suspension, and constructed where the banks of the river are so 
bold as to furnish natural piers. 'I'he figure of the bridge is nearly that of 
an inverted arch. Formed of elastic materials, ht rocks a good deal when 
passengers go over it. The infantry, however, pasbed upon the present 
occasion without the smallest dilliculty. The cavalry also passed without 
any accident, by going a few at a tigie, and each man leadlhg his horse. 
AVhen the Artillery came up, doubts were entertained of the possibility of 
getting it over. The General had placed himself on an eminence to see his 
Army file to the opposite side of the river. A consultation was held upon 
the practicability of passing the guns. Captain Miller volunteered to 
conduct the first gun. 'J'he limber was taken off, and drag-ropes were 
fastened to the washers, to prevent the gun from descending too rapidly. 
The trail earned foreimnt was held by two gunners; hut, notwithstanding 
every precaution, the bridge swung horn side to side, and the carriage 
acquired so much velocity, that the gunners who held up the trail, assisted 
by ('aptain Miller, lost their equihhriuirt, and the gun upset. The carriage, 
becoming entangled in the thong balustrade, was prevented from falling into 
tlie river: hut the platform of the bridge acquired an inclination almost 
perpendicular, and all upon it were obliged to chug to- wliatever they could 
catch hold of, to save theinselves from being precipitated into th« current, 
which rolled and foamed sixty feet below. For some little time none dared 
go to the relief of the party thus susiiended, because it was supposed that the 
bridge wouhl snap asunder, and it was expected that in a few moments all 
would drop into the abyss beneath. As nothing ma^rial gave way, the 
alarm on shore subsided, and two or three men ventured on the bridge to 
give assistance. The gun was dismounted with g^reat difficulty, the carriage 
dismantled, and conveyed piecemeal to the opposite shore. The rest of the 
Artillery then made a d£tour, and crossed at a ford four or five le^uee 
lower down the river.”— r General AftRer’e Memoirs, quoted by*Capt. 
BoileauJ 

The plaa of simple or direct tension is therefore never em- 
ployed in our bridges. The chidns or wires in them are always 
hung slack, and the roadway is suspended from them by drop 
bars. A chain of uniform materials suspended .f^ely by its 
two extremities would hang in a curve called a catenary. 
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This curve has some interesting properties, to which, as bearing 
directly upon our subject, we may be permitted with all brevity 
to advert. The geometrical definition of the catenary is this ; 
a curve suchy that the length of the vurre^ intercepted between the 
vertex and any poinU /a proportional to the tangent of the angle of 
inclination of two tangentSyWJie at the I'crfes and the other at that 
point/ As in the case in question the tangent at the vertex is 
evidently horizontal, the definition may be simplified thus ; a 
curve such that the arc intercepted between the iwrtex and any point 
is proportional to the tangent of the angle of inclination of the 
curve (that is^ tin tangent to the vnrre) at tltat point to the horizon^ 
or the co-tangnit of its inclination to the vertical, Thi'>(*urNC 
was first brought to the notice of Mathematicians by Galileo ; 
it is said that he confoundi^l it >\itli the ]mrabola, from >\hich it 
does not much differ. Wc ha\e heard (xalileo \ indicated from 
this charge by one who was wt‘ll able to judge ; l>ut lor our- 
selves, ha\ing no opportiiuity of referring to the writings of the 
old Tuscan, we can gi\e no oj»inion on the subject. The 
charge is positively stated by l)r. Lardner in hi^ woik on 
Algebraic geometry. “The catenary (he >ay.‘') was fir--t wjKed 
by Jame^ liemouilH. Long before this, (ialileo had directed 
hi'^ attention to the cll^^c into which jji perft'ctly flexible 'string 
fomi" it-'clf ; and very inconsiderately, and without any good 
reason^, concluded it to be a parabola. A (ierinan g(*i»nieter, 
Joachim Jungi us, shewed by experiment the error of (talih^fi, 
and proved that it wa^^ neither a parabola nor a hyperbola. He 
however did not make any attempt at the true M»lution of the 
question. Four great geometer'^ >hare the honor of its ‘solution ; 
the two Bemouiliis, Jame^ arid dolin,^ Leibnitz and ilinghens.'' 
This charge is certainly definite enough, and wc arc pcudiaps 
scarcely 'entitled to contradict it without more aecuratc know- 
ledge than wc possess ; but yet we think it is but fair to state 
that the matter is capable of dispute. The chief physical pro- 
perty of the catemiry that of all the curves of equal length 
joining tw’o [K>ints, the centre of gravity is lowest in the catenary. 
This being clearly the curve of equilibration, it would be tnc 
most proper curve for an arch in which the pressure should 
always be equally distributed. But then in building arches, 
it is always desirable to have the roadway as near a straight 
line as possible. In order to effect this a mass of masonry is 
erected on the ends of the arch, and consequently the weight 
imposed at the ends is much greater lhan that imposed on the 
centre. Catcfiariaa arches arc therefore seldom erected. 
Neither b the curve in which the sustaining chain of a 
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Buspcnsion bridge hiings^ strictly a catenary, and just for 
the same reason. * Tlie drop bars being attached to the 
chain at equal horizontal distances, the distance of chain 
between them is not equal. Towards the centre, where the 
chain is nearly horizontal, the distance along the chain between 
two drop-bars, is little more than the horiz<9iital distance, where- 
as toward the ends, where the chain is much inclined to tlie 
horizon, the chain forms the hypothcnu.se oi* a right angled tri- 
angle, of whic'li the horizontal distance* between tlie bars i» the 
base. In thU case, which is the cn-e that always occurs in 
practice, the cur\c beconu's a jiarahola, or rather a poJy^jon 
approximating to that cur\e. 

Capt. lioilcau divides sn.^pension bridgt*s into four classes 
aeeordina to tin* ua\ in Inch tlie roadua\ is attached to the 
chain. Tlie*<c method.- lu» ealls simple tension^ tiiaijmwl tensiouj 
bow and strimj suspnisiotu ond compoutu^ catenary tension. 

Simplest nsian is that which we Iiaye sj)ukeu of as the simplest 
form of a suspeii.sion l»ridge, in whicli the rope or ehaiii is 
straiiuvL^as tight as poN*,!!)!!*, and the roadway hung Irom it or 
laid upon it. I )i(i(fonal tension has not been cxtcnsi\ih used; 
perhaps nt>t -^o (‘xteiisively a- it de.ser\eH. It consists of separate 
rod- or chain- radiating from the top of the piers and attached to 
]>oint- all along the roadway. This plan seems to us to have this 
eousideralile ad>autage, that if one supporting chain .*^ho 1 lld give 
way, the bridge might still stand until the damage weie rc- 
])airt*(l, W'hcrca- if one ol* the chains of the ordinaiy bridges 
break, the whole fabric will most probably be irretrievably 
injured. In the i^hi/osdjdiirol uVayazine for 1^23, wc find a 
^Ir. S(‘aw'ard pro|>osing a bridge of this kind, and urging its 
adoption, lie attempts to prove, that suspension bridge 
may be built on this plan wdth the same quantity of materials, 
that shall possess double the strength of one formed on the 
common plan.” Whether lie fully succeeds in estahlisliing this 

1 K)int we shall not say. One advantage, In addition to that we 
lavc mentioned, wc think such a bridge would possess, of no 
small importance, that of greater steadiness or less Tibration. 
It appears however that Mr., Seaward was not the first projector 
of such a bridge. Wc learn from Capt. Boileau that a fool- 
bridge, five feet wide and 261 feet in span, built entirely on the 

S rinciplc of diagonal suspension, was erected in 1817 by Alessrs. 

ohn and Thomas Smith/or the Earl of Buchan, It was con- 
structed of rod irons from half an inch to one inch thick, the 
back chains being inches in diameter ; the standard were of 
wood, and the ground-links were secured with masonry. This 
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bridge was erected over the Tweed nerfr^Dryburgh Abbey, 
at a cost of £550, but was blown down a few months 
after its erection, owing to a failure m the method of joining 
the links, (by hooks and eyes,) and it was re-constructed during 
the some year upon a different princijde.” 

The bmo and strinef suspension is very felicitously designated, 
so much so that its name almost describes it. A east iron 
arc is thrown o\er the river on each side of the roadway, 
these arcs form the bow ; the roadwiiy is hung by drop bars 
from these arcs and forms the string. Wo wonder that neither 
Ca|it. Boilcau nor the authority from whom he quotes, points 
out the res*emblance between this bridge and several erected 
towards the end of last century, and described an<l figured in 
Dr. Hutton’s tract. These were erected before the invention 
of the suspension bridge, or rather before its intro<liictIon into 
Europe. Still the princyde of sllspen^ion was ])artially intro- 
duced, and in fact they differ very little from that described by 
Captain Boilcau. The difference was just this, tliat in the one 
case the roadway was an ordinary cast-iron arcli, only strengthen- 
ed by being suspended in its middle part from cast-iron arcs 
precise! j similar to those described by Capt. Boilcau, wherca*^ in 
the other case the roadway is a flat platform supported wholly 
by suspension from these arcs. The bridge described by ('apt. 
Boilcau is one over the Aire at Leeds, ami seems to ha\c been 
erected about 1832. We should suppose that this method 
might succeed very avcII f‘or bridges of small spans ; but it must 
be quite inapplicable to large structures. 

** The fourth principle is that of romphnnd catenary tension^ os 
used in all common iron suspension bridges.” In these bridges 
the supporting chains arc carried across the river, and a hori- 
zontal roadway is hung from them by dro^nbars. If the chain 
hung alone, as we have said above, it would arrange itself in 
the form of a catenary ; but as the roadway presses inequally 
on equal lengths of the chain, the curve is converted into a 

{ >aral)ola. The chains are continued over the piers, and then 
)uilt into masonry or otherwise fixed iminovcably. 

A very important modification, has been introduced into 
the mode of suspending bridges. We arc not acijuainted with 
the history of the modification, but the credit of introducing it 
into this country is due to Capt. Goodw^, who has recently 
erected the bridge over a canal at Balj, between Howrah and 
Serampore. 

It is very evident that the tension of the supporting chain 
at any point is greater, the nearer that point is to the abutmenty 
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or the further it is the centre. It is demonstrable that 
this must be ; and although for the purpose of the demonstration 
we ought to have a diagram, yet we shall venture to submit a 
proof in as simple a form as we can. Our mathematical 
readers can easily supply a diagram for themselves, and those Tirho 
arc not mathematicians can pass it over altogether. Suppose then 
a portion of the curve A B formed by the chain after the road* 
way is suspended from it. It may be considered as kept at rest 
by the action of three forces, viz. (1.) the tension at A, 
acting in the direction of a tangent to the curve at that point, 
(2), the tension at B actipg in the direction of a tangent at that 
point, and (3) the weight oi‘ the portion of the chain A B and the 
part of the roadway suspended from it. Let these forces 
be called respectively a, 6, and s ; and let the angles which 
the directions of the first two make with the liorizon be 
and €. Then the tension at A acting Jin its direction tovvaruo 
A^ may be rcsoh ed into two forces, a horizontal and a vertical 
tension; these will be respectively a cos a, and a sin «. In 
like manner the tension at B can be resolved into b cos S, and 
b sin 6. Now the horizontal constituents of these tensions 
must just balance each other; and the vertical constituent 
of the tension at A must be balanced by the vertical consti* 
tuent of* that at B together with the weight of the arch 
and roadway acting vertically downward at their centre of 
gravity. * 

That is to say, a cos a — & cos 6 = 0 

a sin a — 6 sin 6 — 5 = 0 

Ilencc a : i » cos £ : cos flc 

Let now the point B be the middle point of the curve ; 
the tangent at that point is horizontal, or 6 = 0 ; cos 6 = 1, rin 
6 »0. The equations now become. 

a cos « =* ft 
a sin a = 5 

From which we get 

a® = A* -b 5®, or and b = ^ 

Thus wc see ^that the tension at the vertex is demonstrably 
less in this proportion than the tension at the abutment. In 
Jarge bridges, of coutm, s is very lai^e, and consequently the 
difference of tension is \eTj great K is evident then the 
chain towards the abutment is subjected to a greater tension 
than towards the centre, and consequently at the latter point 
it needs not be « so strong as it must be at &e former. But 
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if it need not be so strong, then it ovfflit hot to be so strong ; 
for any unnecessary weight of cliain is not merely useless ; it 
IS, and must be, hurtful. Kow the method under consideration 
provides for this by permitting the chain to faper from each 
end of the bridge to the centre. It is matter of regret that 
an untoward accident which occurred at the liali Khal bridge 
had a tendenev to bring the method into diM’epiite, audio deprive 
Captain Goodwvri of some portion of the credit that was due 
to him for introducing this l»eautiiiil improvement into our 
Indian hridge-arehiteeture. AVe have even heard that tlic 
Court (»f Directors ha\o cxj)re^w'<ed their disapju’oval (»f the 
principle, and directed that none of their bridges be hereafter 
built on this jdaii. If this be so, avc must regard it as a matter 
of regn‘t. C'ajitain fioodwyn may have made his chains* too 
weak, or made them taper too much : hut the principle it-^elf 
is sound ; so much so thv t it is certain that a bridge iiuuK with 
chains tapering at the pro[)er rate would be actually 'stronger 
than one built 'with eliains of uniform thickness throughout. 
No order of the Iliglit Honorable Court can alter the demon- 
strable principles of pliysies. It must be understood howi'ver 
that we speak from hearsay, and we would lio[)e that the C'ourt 
have not really adopted a coiir>e which could jmt but tend to 
damj> the zeal of their officers, and stereotype things in India 
at their proent stage of imiin)V(‘incnt. 

Our article is alrcajly longer then we intended at flie outset; 
but we cannot resist the temptation of calling attention to what 
we cannot but regard as a great improvement, not only in tins 
department! but in all other departments of the sidero-plastic 
art. It ie the substitution i»f steel for iron ; and as a mean to 
this end, the making of steel as cheap as iron, or even cheaper. 
Wc make no apology for taking the following extract from the 
Report of the British Association for 1832. It is a communica- 
tion from Mr. Janies J. Hawkins^ w*ho sccuis to be a practical 
engineer : — 

KxperimentB on the comparative streoji^th of iron and steel in resisting 
tension have lieen from time to time made and published,— establishing, 
upon unquestionable authority, that It requires more than double the force 
to break a bar of steel by tension, than one of iron of eqi^I dimensions ; and 
that three times the force is necessary to stretch a bar of steel beyond the 
power of its elasticity to recover itself, than of ai^ equal-sized bar of iron. . 

It is also estabhshed on the best cberoicil evidence, that the power of steel 
to resist corrosion from the operation of sir aid moisture, is very far above 
that of iron. 

But it does not appear that advantage has been taken of these very valu- 
able properties of steel in bridge-building, until aboi|t three or four years 
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FI lice, when the Aiintrian iVij^ineeer, the ChevAhef^ Ignace Kdlin von Mitis, 
built ii steel suspcnsion-bridj^c, of 230 feet span, at* Vienna. 

attentively examined this bridge during the progresB of buildinf^, 
— having conversed with M. von Mitis on the subject, — and being strongly 
impressed with the opinion that the employment of steel ae a material for 
bndf;c suspniMon is of very great advantage, and forms a most important 
epoch in biidge-building,— I am very desirous of calling the attention of the 
scieniilic world, and paiticularly of civil engineers, to the serious consider- 
ation of the (piestion, — How far ought iron to be hereafter used for sus- 
periMon-bridges, since it is ascertained that a steel bridge can be built of 
eipial slreiigtli, and superior durability, with one-third or one-fourth of the- 
weight of an ii on one, and at a imieh less expense, proi'ided steel can be 
ir.aiiurdctiiicd m tliis country upon the same principice as that made'in 
^!ylla. 

'J’lif only doubt of this being practicable on the laige ‘<cale, anses from the 
circuinstancc, that in this couijtrv iron is made with mineral coal, but in 
Styiiii ivilli charroiil of wooil. 

It is well known that steel i^i made by dccarhoiur.ing cast iron, which is a 
compound of iron and carhiui, down to the state of iron, (in ivliicli state 
it is wi ought 'into bars) ; and recarhomznig ^hese bars up to the state of 
steel, in which slate the iron l^ combined with a less proportion of carbon 
than was contained iii it in the state of cast iron. 

.Now the Aiistiiiui inijirovcinent consists in decarbonizing the cast iron 
.low n to the lannt at which the jiroportioii of caihon le/t in the iron is exacl- 
Iv siitbcieiit to constitute steel, iii w'hich condition it is wrought into bars, 
whuli are found to be of a tougher ({uality than steel made in the ordinary 
way. 

li would eppenr that the carlion remains more uniformly combined with 
tile iron, when the surplus qu»itity is removed, than when th^uew dose 
i.> tuiveii to It. 

Thus the expense is saved of th'* extra decarhonization and the W’hole of 
the recarhonizatioii, and consequently the steel is produced at a much less 
cost than could he effected by the common process. 

Hut whether or nut this simple operation will be equally successful upon 
the large scale, witii the iniiieral coal, as with the cliarcoal of wood, is a 
problem which 1 mxnild most earnestly call upon the iron-masters of the 
riiited Kingdom to lose no time in endeavouring to solve , — a problem of 
immense constupience to a large range of the manufactures of the country, 
Hud therefore a high national uTiject. 'I'lie hope tliat this will be accomplished 
is strengthened hy the fact, that many small articles are now made of cast 
iron, and dfterwarus reduced down to steel. 

'riic price of iijir iron in Vienna, whan I left it, (about a year since,) was 
G/. a ton ; that of bar steel, formed from the decarbonized cast iron. Si. 16a. 

Hy the means of tlie Styrian steel, suspension bridges may be built for 
less than half the cost at which they could be formed of iron ; and a span 
double the extent that would be practicable in iron, may safely be venturedl 
on in steel. 1 have calculated that upwards of 1000 feet span may with 
confidence be depended on.** 

Wc arc not aware what amount of attention has been paid 
to this subject in Englanfl. It is not likely that so important a 
matter would be allowed to drop : and as we have seen nO more 
recent notice of the subject, wc may suppose that the method 
of manufacturing steel was found inapplicable to English iron. 

8 8 
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But it might Tery probably fail in England, from the cauac 
stated by Mr. Hawkins^ and yet it might as probably succeed 
here. AVc would therefore call the attention of our Indian 
engineers to the subject, if they have not already had it brought 
under their notice. 

We have no experience in the practice of engineering ; but 
we cannot doubt that, if a bridge suspended by (diaina of steel 
rods or bars might be safely made with 1.000 Icet span, one 
suspended with cables of steel wires might as safely be made 
with a span of 1,.300 feet, and then A\e might salely add a 
g«)od round number for the tapering princi[de, s(^ tliat we 
should not look upon a man as iiece-'Sirily hcroft of reas<»ii 
wdio should propose to erect a bridge consisting of a ‘-ingle 
suspension arch of 2,000 feet span I If we had any inihienee 
w'itli men in power, Ave should say to them, CriAt Captain 
(iood\A*yn an order forl^nAdtli to ereet a bridge su'-jiended on 
tapering steel-wire-eables aeros-» the Hiigli at ^imtollah 
(iliat. Say to him as llama said to ]Sala, ‘ Go, my ehihl, 
gird yourself for the undertaking, ami h*t tlie A\ork i)e done 
speedily.’” Thl> aa’c think, AA’ore fitting language for our hono- 
rable rulers to cnijdoy. If 7/7 had their j>o\\er eoiieeiitrateil in 
our perMin, aa'c shouM luiAO a bridge AAhieh, in eoinpariMUi AAith 
all existing bridges might not unaptly realize the sjfirit and 
suhstan<?e of the eelebnited contrast hetAAcem the mast cd' 
some great anuuiral " and a A\and.'" Ihit a- this eonsiimmatioii 
is not likely to be nehle\cd, Ave shall think it no small matter 
as a beginning, il*the Honorable Company Avill forthwitli order 
the construction of the bridge that is Hit iiiiieh needed, to 
connect the Cis-llugletic Avith the Traiis-H ugletic department 
of Calcutta. 

We are not of those who expect India to be cDnA'erted into a 
Utopia by means of roads, (eoiiiinon or rail) and bridges; avc 
believe that the progres.s of time and the spread of knoAvIcdgo, 
and especially the diiliision of Christianity, ore necessary in onfer 
to even an approac‘h towards such a consummation. Yet wo 
reckon cveiy step of onward progress a step in the right 
direction. It is only the sound of the gonjicl tnimpct that 
will effectually rouse the people of India from their lethargy ; 
but still the clonk of the hammer is a healthful sound, and good 
in its own jilacc and for its own purjioscB. 
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Art. Ilf. — L. 'Indc Anglaise^ en 1843-44, perle Comte Edouarde 
de Uarreff, oncien ojficicr de S, M. Britanjiique darts TJInde 
f Prrsidntre de Madras,) Deiuieme Edition considerahlement 
attffwentee.- Paris 1845. 

We liavo road this Look with more pleasure than we expect- 
ed to derive Iroin its j)erns{il. Some years havcb ola])8cd since 
Victor dacquciiiont published his nauseous letters but many 
more must pa&s away before we can forget tt- uneoniinon dis- 
gust they excited within us--l)cfore we can coape to feel a 
retr(»specri\(* loathing, and even a slight ajiticipat(»ry internal 
rev«»lt, whenever we see tiie Jiaine of a Ficnch-inan upon the 
title page i»f a book about India. Tlu've may be something 
A cry illiberal in this coidession: but serioudy we can not help 
oiirselxes. A dose of •lacqueniont is# a thing not easily to be 
got over. We may forgi\e the man; l)ut we can not forget 
the horrible lla\or the >ile compound of vanity and imper- 
tinence, which l^e condemned us to swallow. t)ne such dose 
i> nau>(*a lor a score of years; and we turn sick at the sight of 
any thing nearly resembling it. 

I hit Kdward <le Warren, it must honestly be admitted, is a 
mii(‘h bolter feIlo>^ thaii Victor Jac(|uem6nt. We made his 
ac(|uaintanc*e, greatly prejudiced against him. Firstly,- because, 
un we have jii^t admitted, he i> a countryman of the J.icque- 
mont ; secondly, because we had hcaid no very flattering 
account of his book; and, thirdly, because he made his bow to 
u-^ in a ino^'t preposterous jirel’ace to 4;hc second edition of his 
work. We tv ere prepared, indeed, to find in De Warren 
many of the eliaractcristics of the redoubtable Victor ; but 
except tliat he is a little prone to exaggerate, he but slightly 
resembles the latter writer. He is more modest — more sensi- 
ble. He lias less to say about his own manifold attractions ; 
lie makes ftwer fiices, coinmits fewer blunders ; is more of a 
gentleman and loss of a conceited fop. 

AVc do not mean to say that Comte Edouarde de Warren 
has not some weaknesses of his own. He has rather an over- 
weening idea of the importance of his book. “ Quelle impres- 
sion cct ouvrage produira-t-il on llussie?” he says in the pre- 

* This earlier work of Jacqueimnt must not be cuuiuunoea with the more recent 
work, published under the patronaffc of Monsieur Guizot. Minister of Public Instruo- 
tioii, Paris, 1841. in six volumes quarto. Tho latter, chiefly devoted to geological 
and other scientiflo objects, is, in many respects, a highly vahiable production. 
And such being its leading character, wo did not hesitate in the exercise of a sem- 
pulouB impartiali^t to bestow upon it a general recommendation in one of our 
miscellaneous notices. 
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face to his second edition, Quelle imprcfssion j^roduira-t-il on 
Kussie? Telle etait la question qiie nics amis nraddressaiont 
avec inquietude an moment ou je livrais au i)ul)lic j)our la 
preinidre fois, mon hide Anfilai&e on 1843” — and then after 
a while he proceeds to aiisAver these importsiut (juohtiou'-, 
informing us that ‘Ala premiere apparition de.roii\rage en 
Anglctcrre, quaiid les j)remiLTS cxemplaircs en arri\erent daii^ 
ITnde^ // y cut comme tut choc elect rttpiv,’*' 

We can a'-surc Monsieur le Comte that ho noed not dl.^tro-^^ 
himself on that score. Very few jieople in India Mere o^oll 
aware of the existence of his hook. It A\ould iie\er liavc ))cen 
our good fortune to ha^e alighted upon it, hut fora Aisit to tlie 
city in wliich it was j)uhli©hed. We ])urcha‘'cd the hocA in 
l\iris. In India \s,q nc\er saw a copy of it; and avc arc 
decidedly of opinion tliat il* it had crcatul a sensition. '■‘comine 
nil choc cleotriquc,*’ tlu^'-liock uould somohou or otlicr ha\c 
reached u^, who were in Calcutta at the date ''pccitictl hy dc 
Warren. We arc not ^cr\ easily ch*ctrilicil in India. M. i!c 
Warren adds, — “ Cn cii d'indignation s'(‘lc\a <le toutc- Ic-^ 
bomdie^ ot do /o/z/c la yre.sst ^ dans Ir tmlropote vtwitnt dans la 
coloHH," Nmietliing of tin- \\( think lie inu-t ha\c dreamt, 'flic 
cry of indignation raised hy '■• the w hole ]>r( — ol India, i- pnu l\ 
iniagiiiary. AVc do' not assert that hl> ^ork ^\a^ not noticed hy 
any portion of the Indian jnvs'^ : it may ha\e het n so noticed. 
Hut the attention hc^towcul ii|)oii (lie woik wa- not siudi a- t<» 
warrant an allu-ion to tonic la {iics-e.” If the entire pre^- 
Le put for the greater pan ot it, the entire j»rc>-- was absolutely 
bilent. 

These small exaggeration" v,q willingly forgi\e. A little 
sclf-complacenry, when it hurt" no one, U alwa\" jiardonalile. 
M. dc Warren's hook de"cr\e" Jiiore attiuition than it ha*> 
received, it is a hook siicii as we are not >eiy likely to m‘c 
again — a book written hy a Frcncli gentleman: hut a Ihitish 
officer — Ensign Count de Warren of II. M.'s ooth. 

•If the truth can be hx)ked for from any (piarter, w e think It 
may reasonably be expected to emanate from .so hybrid a cliara**- 
ter, as this French- English officer-author. We are not the 
best ]io.s."ible judges of ourselves ; and our xieighboiirs arc often 
little better. Whilst the former are too indulgent, the latter are 
too inalignant. Prej^idices and ])redilcctioiH must have sway. 
It is fortunate when they counteract each other. The French 
have never looked with a very benignant eye on our colonies. 
Unable themselves to colonise they ar<^ glad to find some 
pretext for asserting that our colonics arc failuces. Hut the 
Count-Ensign, though a French geiitlcinan, resided in India 
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aa a Ilritish officer, » ana tnc i)rc)n(iicca of the former arc, 
tlicrcforc, somewhat neutralised by the predilections of the 
liitt(*r. AVe may reasonably expect to tind a writer, w’ho 
occupied so unusual a ))Oftition, whilst amongst us, blinded 
neither by national ju’cjudice nor natiomd self-complacency, a 
clear-sighted ol)scrver, not ill-di<posed to describe things, as he 
actually found them ; and to deduce just inferences frcnu the 
facts which he records. How far Count de Warren has satis- 
fi(‘d or disappointed thenc reasonsihlc expectations we purpose 
presently to bluwv. 

Kdward de W.irren is tin* foii of an old officer, who, on the 
brcakiiiiT out of the Freneli iwevoliition, tit whicli time he was 
atta(‘hed to Dllloifs I>ni:a'l(', emigrated t<j England, to seek 
.sciwice there; but being naturally aii\i *ijs not to meet the 
French eaglo, and )ia\ing, wc ]>re^mnc, eerlniii qualifications 
as a man of M'lcncc. he went out to Iiidia, as an a'-^istallt in tlic 
(ii\*at 'rn!ionometn(‘al Survey; or to u-'C the more dignified 
lati!iiiag(* of hi- .-on, a- “ le compagnon dc Alajor Ijumbbui, le 
collalMuatciir dii bureau de^ longitude-, h* e(UTC^^)olldant et 
I'aini dc laiplaei et ill* Legendre.’’ In the eimr-e of bi travels, 
be ^i-ited l*on<lieherr\ , tliiii iii the hand- of the Engli-li, wdiere 
“ iniiehe (le- grace - ifnne . jeuiie Fr**neai>e,'’ he married her, 
aiifl in ihui course tlic author of I/lnde Angliisc*’ was born at 
.Madia-. . 

On the rc-torjition of llu* Ilourboiis, ('olouel de Warren 
returned to Fran(*c, but (‘Innunstancc-’ foon eoinpelled him to 
r(‘\i-it India, and he left tlie }oung Edward at >ancy, under the 
giiardlau-hip of two aunts. Ihit c^e^ did liis thoughts turn 
toward- till* East. Hi- (‘VO'^ longed for oriental sights; his eara 
f)r oriental souiuN. He pined after “la douce psaliuodic in- 
dierine on h* imirinuri* fontaiu dea vagues." 

At the period of the revolution of 1S3(), young dc Warren 
applied, a .second time, for adnii.''su>n to the J^)lytechnic ; but 
a .second time he w aa (lisapj)oiutod. He then determined to seek 
his fortune in India. A friend introdiieed him to Duimys — 
the ci-de\ant French (lovernor in India — who rccci>ed the 
toulig advciuiircr with much kindness, a.skcd liiin to dinber, 
!uid gave him every encouragement to proceed in the career, 
whi(*li hfl had marked out for himself; but r(j(*oinmeTided him 
by all means to serve the English Government and not the 
French. ‘‘ Do not thinly” he said, “ of a scientific mission from 
the Freneli Goveriiiiieiit. You will be wretchedly paid: you 
wdll be laid up, in boiiie obscure corner, with the cholera, or 
liver-complaint, and when you have escaped these horrors, you 
will have seen nothing at all” — nothing could have been more 
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sensible than the drift of the old gcn(lcman's advice. He 
added that tlic English “paient bicn/’ and as the older de 
Warren had served the English, he did not doubt that these 
good paymasters would find ciuployincut for their old servant’s 
son. “ The plan,” says Edward de Warren, “appeared praeti- 
‘ cable. Mon jktc avait cflfectiveinent servi les Anglais ; le 
* due de Wellington avait etc son Colonal diiraiit la guerre 
‘ centre TipjHX) Saliib; ils sVtuient retrouves ii Paris cn ISlo ; 
' le due lui avait fait une reception des plus graeieuse, I'avait 
‘.invite ii sa table, et a])prenaut de lui (|uil laissait en France 
‘ un jeune fils <iuil vouhiit y faire enlcvcr, I’avait blame de 
‘ cette resolution, et s’etait engage, sil vouhiit fairc de luoi un 
‘ Anglais, a in’accorder lui jour sa jirot(‘etion et a me procurer 
‘ plus tard une son>-lieutenaiicic/’ Sui‘h a promihC thi'^ lie 
considered a fortune in [irospcct, and accordingly, A>ithout 
hesitation, he set out for^London, contrary to the advice of his 
friends, with fifteen Napoleons in his ])ockct. Hi^ .■^toek of 
experience was no greater than his stock of money : and be 
soon found to his cost tliat he had ini.^calculated liis resources. 
In London he met with luitliing but disqipointinent ; his 
slender finances were soon cxlhiustcd ; and alter two wreti'hed 
inonth< spent in the metrojiolis of Eijghunl, “ tlu‘ two horrible 
months of November and December, every where so gloomy, 
in London m) dolorous,” he obtained a situation on board a 
mcrehantinan, the Aurora^ bound for Madras and Caleutta, in 
the capacity of that amphibious animal •“ demi-ofiieier, deiiil 
matclot,” a midshipman. 

The inidshipninn’s berth Count Edward de Warren did not 
find a perfect jiarudisc. lie says that Jt was six feet in length, 
and only five in height, and that five of them wore condemned 
to live in it ; here they ate their meals, ki^pt their kits, and 
sw'ung their haminocKs. They were w'orse led, the Count 
assures us than the common sailors, and received on all sides 
more kicks than half-pence. His lot was more pitiable than 
that rd hks mess- mates, for being a Frenchman, he w*as jeered 
and insulted ; a^d for two months and a half, he informs us, 
subject to every torture physical and moral which mind *and 
1>ody were capable of enduring. In this lamentable extremity 
he derived no little consolation from the two large c^es of a 
Newfoundland clog — “ two large eyes full of love.” The dog 
couched at his feet and made him quit^happy. 

^ But, in spite of these consolations, the young heart of 
nineteen was not proof aeunst the trials to which it was sub* 
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for a time, caused him to forget ail hiis troubles. When ho 
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recovered he found that a new and unlooked-for change had 
come over his position on board. “ A woman,” he exclaims, 

‘‘ was the princi}>al instniinent employed to t^ave me — and what 
act of charity is there that Ave may not receive from the hand 
of a woman T An English lady had marked hib sufierings, and 
with tears in her eyes pleaded his cause before the Captain. 

The heart of old Samuel Owen Avaa that of a brave and good 
sailor. It was toiiclied Avith j)ity and regret and from that 
time, the yoimi^ Frenchman became the favorite of the Captain 
and riuite comfort able on board, leading a tolet’AiUy happy, but 
an astonishingly prosaic life— a lile neither of action, nor of 
study, one which drives human beings into the enormity of 
“ plunging into gluttony a la^t resource, that by the length 
oi' their ineaL^ iiiul llie hrutali^ation of their digestions, they 
miglit kill the det(\stahlc time.” 

After touching at the I'ape, the Amora j>roeeeded to ^Madras, 
oppcKslte >\liich place she ca^'t anchor on the Ist of JJay 1831. 
The (/aptaiii, A\ith much kindncs>, took the young stranger 
to the rcMdeiice of the an ell-known hou>c of Arbuthnot and 
Co.; here he learnt to his MirprUe that the Arlmtlmots Avere 
his guanlian^, and that the del)ri.s of his paternal fortune avus 
lodgeil in their hands. From these geutlcmen he received the 
utmost kindness and attention — and here his Indian experi- 
ences begin. ]\Ir. EdAvard Arhutlinot drove the Comte to his 
(lardeii I louse; and the C’viiitt* was delighted AAith cverj thing 
he saw — especially with the “ A'illa Arbuthnot.” 

After a brief sojourn at Madnis, De Warren set out by 
duAvk to yiiii his family at Tondicherry. The palanquin 
enchanted liim — he describes it as ^ “ la plus volujiteuse de 
tontes Ics voituroa;” but he met Avith no adventures by the 
Avay. ArriA^cd at Pondicherry, Avhich, he says, A\ith truth, 

stands alone among Indian cities, for its hnp]:iy union of the 
characteristics of Europe and Asia,” he had the happiness of 
ciubrmdng his sister, and then, surrounded by countrymen and 
friends, he spent asuilicicntly pleasant time. But he pouted for 
employment, and was soon on liis itay back to Madras, Iiaving 
prepared a memorial to the British Government, setting form 
the services of his father, during twenty-five years. This do- 
euiiient ho was anxious to despatch, accompanied iby a letter to 
the Duke of Wellington ; and, having fortunately whilst at the 
hospitable mansion of Mi. Edward Gordon, who received him on 
his second visit to Madras, made the acquiuntance of two 
officers of Her Majesty’s 65th, he leiwnt that there was likely 
soon to bo a vacant Eusigney in that* corps, as one of the Ueu- 
tenants was about to sell out. Ilia application, therefore, as- 
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eiimcd a ppecific fonn ; and the niemoriaUwaa duly dcspatclicd. 
It is easier, however, to send in an application than to elicit a 
reply; and month after month passed away, each one leavinj^ 
the expectant as full ol‘ tt»rtiirini^ anxiety, as its J)l■edeee^sor. 
Duriliff this interval of Misj»ensc, De Warren acce|»ted an invi- 
tation from another M^cr wlio wa*^ married to a French oHiccr 
— a ('aptain in the Nizam's service, and paymaster of one of 
the divisions of the force. On the journey to llydcral)ad lie 
liad the advantai^c of a fellow-traveller in the ]>erM)n of one 
“Capltaino Thomas Town^-heu(l-Fear'','’ w horn lu‘ dc'^crihe‘< as 
a “'bon et ahnable tfnrt;iw T and who obviously treated the 
yoiin;^ Frencliinan with jjrcat kiiidiicv^ and ho.spitality. Ills 
recci>tion at Hyderabad was all that he could wi^li^ and there 
he remained for M^’cral m<»ntli^. siirliinp; all the while for a reply 
to his meinorial — a rejily wliicli eaine at length in a moM ae- 
eeptahle form. In April, 1^32, le OoFiite Kilouarde de Vfarn‘ii 
ru*ei\ed from the Ilfa-M-LTiiard", the ^irf of an Kii'Niirney in ll<‘r 
llritannie ilajest\V ootli l\e*^lment : and iinmediatelN lu* made 
jn'ejFarations tiir hi.s departure to jifin hi'^ egrp^, wliieh wii> then 
posted at ludlary. 

And now behold the FreiK'Ii Omnt eon\erte<l into an Kinr- 
Ji.'*li ofKeer — Here we bre.ik off from oiir bioirraphical notire ol' 
the author of the l)ook before us to ^ive Mune tWM'ount ol the 
hook itself. Wo tlw)ii;jht it lir-^t to ^:iy tlli^ miieh t»t llie man De 
Warren, that our reader^ mijrht ha\e a clear iiiiderr.tandin»r of 
the w'l'iterV po/ithm in M»ei(‘t\ brfore he presented with the 
writer ft Opinion-. Comte (h‘ Warren >ays what he tliinki of 
other pcojde; he will not be ^urJ)ri^ed, therefore, if other jK‘ople 
say what they think of )tim. A.h for* ourselve*^, we h(»pe that 
we shall be a litth* more charitable than the Count. It \> iie\er 
w'irc to impute bad inoti\<''« — it i^ worse than iinwi'^e to impute 
them, when <r^)od ones may easily be found. Ih* Warren MUiie- 
tinics errs in this direction. Wc do not intend to follow his 
example. 

To tell the truth/ wc rather like Dc Warren. We slmll 
quarrel with him sometimes, but in an amiable sort of way — and, 
wc have no doubt, part from him with a friendly shake of the 
hand. 111*4 opiniems of Indian Society, though soiiictiiues illi- 
beral in detail arc not unfair in the gross.. He says that ho 
likes us, beyond all compare, better than our countryincu at 
home, lie does justice to our hospitality, our openness, our 
warinth'— cliflereiit, he says, from the frozen reserve of Eng- 
lish society. • “ I Hhaii s{)eak anon ^ — ho says, in his first 
cliapter, ‘‘that I may render due homage to it — of Anglo- 
Indian Society, BO different us it is, from society in England; 
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^ lor it a singular ii^icnonicnon, hut ono which is ooinnioii to 
" every iiidivulual ol' their race, that Eii^lmhnien require some 
- s(>rt ol’ (lis|)liu',ciueiit — the contact ol’ I'tircijiriiors, the friction 
‘ oi’ travel or of military fellowship, to draw out the diamond 
‘ w hich may often he found concealed beneath so ungracious 
‘ an exterior. The English are never less ainiable than in 
‘ Ihcir own country; it is under the sun of the tropics and 
‘ under the uniform of the soldier that their good c|iialiticH 
* dcvcloi)e thejnsclves to the gresitest aih antage.’* We send 
these sentences on In advance, at tlu* licuJ of the crdiimn — as 
th(‘y will do something to eonifdlate, at the very outset, a large 
number of rea<lers. 

•I’erlmj)?, iiidecMl, soinothinir of the kind is ncTossary, for Ave 
find tliat the next extiiu t, A\liieli we liave iiiarkod, htis but little 
liberality in it. I)e Warren ."aysthat in avIujii lie arrived 

in India, there was an iinnuiisci d(*al of hospitality at Madnis 

- hospitality on a gigantic scale-- jirincely, royal — but lu* has 
lived to see it iLK-eome a mere tradition. And then lie ad<ls: — 

“ at Irast is certain, tliat, im my last return to Maiira»< in Is 10, I was 
tfrcatly ihsircsscd at the change wtiicli liad taken ])lacL iii the social relations 
(tif the Kiin»pf'iii mhahitaiits |. 'I’he stunts, as tliey arc called in thi't cnnti- 
irv, liavc s)>read iheinsch es hkc a leprohv, over t lie face of society Metho- 
dism (hat Is, a gloiMiiy fanaticism, excusable only w'hen it is sincere, dis- 
gusting when U IS the mask ot avarice or auihition, has invaded everything. 
'Mu* merchant s. the high civil and miluary functionaries, who wish t(» hdard 
up the whole of iheir immense incoims seize eagerly on this pretext lo with- 
draw thcmsel\c> from the ohhgutiou to contribute aught to the ploasiircK of 
the community, and to nhandon a riiiiions course of hospitality, which was 
formerly almost compulsory upon them. In place of dkiners and halls, 
winch cost them miiclit they now give sennuiiH, which cost them nothing. 
Young men, who wish to rise, wear the same mask, which is even more 
iinhecoinmg m them, in as much as it is only assumed to please the hig-wigs 
•ind help them to obtain preferment. Such, indeed, is the state of aftairs 
at this moment, at Madras, that if one is not om one's guard, an invitation 
to dinner, or even to a soirre turns out a veritable ambuscade. Immedi- 
ately after the repast or even before the refreshments are brought in, the 
master of the house calls upon you to jnirchaHe or to expiate any pleasure 
you may derive from his hospitality, by doing jienaiice on your knees for 
at least an hour, wliilst he delivers a sermon, in the form of a prayer, with 
a nasal twang in the style of the Piiritans. When I last visited Madras 1 
found occasion to complain of the silence of the English ; but like the father 
of the mute in the medecin malgr^ Ini i confess that 1 liked their former silence 
better than their present rhapsodies, and I would willingly find them again 
as dumb as they were before.” 

All thiH is very ilipp^t — very impertinent, and not at all 
to be toleniteil even in n p''rencbman. In the first place, it. is 
not true. 1 losjiitality is not extinct at Mtulros ; if it were, 
neither avarice nor ambition could be set doAvn as tlic causes of 
its extinction. That there is not now as much profusion — as 

T T 
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much of that ** gigantic ho'^pitiilitys” whi/'h so astonished the 
French Count on his arrhal in India — as there was in the y(*ar 
1831, is a fact which will be readily a^sllllled by every one 
conversant with the social history of liritish India, duriinr the 
lii»t fifteen years ; for it would bo :i miracle if no siieli decadence 
had been obsep'ablc. Since M. De Warren arrived in India, 
many large fo^tunc^ ha^e been lo>t — few, if any, ha\e been 
made. People arc not m) extra'! agant they ^\ ere, because 
they are not so rich. Ami if whilst wealth has declined, some- 
thing of much greater ^ahl^ has increa-^ed among tin* leading 
mciiil)ei> ol' M)clcty at ^ladra^ all that we can say np(»n the 
"iihjcct i-' tliat we arc extremely nlad to heai it. lln* lact, 
imlee<l, a imwt encouraging, as it is a im»*-t iiiiquestionahh* 
lact. We hclii‘vc that in till'' city wc arc \ery iiinch in the 
"aino situation —a little poorer, and much licttcr than we wire. 
The nio^t profuse lmspit;dity i- in>t alwa\s the best. It i" M*r\ 
ta^\ to be la\i^h with culier peopli'" inone\ — and it i" aitv ea-y 
to rail a man a hyp(M'rite, becaii'^r* In* di»L*'< not keep open lioii'-c 
and doc^ liave laiiiil\ [uaMTs. ZA/y/^/r r/w/ i^ the name, whh li tin* 
had o\cr gi\o to the <*omliict ot lliegood: tew men can appl\ 
it to tin* behavioui of tin ir ncighhnm*'^. w ilhoiit eoinh-mniug 
tlieiii'^ Ive^. Oiir ow 11 (*\p(*rit n<‘( " a'-iiiedlv iia\e not taught ii- 
that tlnT •• haint"’ nie tin* lea-'t hospit.ible number'* ol MM'ieti. 
In* trenuine ho^pitalil\ t]u*\ are in»t ^urp.i'^ed — it tlu*\ arc* 
ecjualled — l)v iinui aliei ( tnint De Wane*!!*" own In ait. lliil 
religion, U" w( have beloie slid, is the iiiiiversil '«4*ape-L'oal. 
If massacre- ^re perpetratc-d, or the seasni i** dull, religion is 
always at the bottom ol ill That wliieh nn*n hale* ino'-t, lln*y 
are always most read) to saddle vsitli blaiin*. 

Count dc Warren H experieiiee is so great, that In* is entitled 
to be heard, on this subject. If on no other. He s|n*iit Z/i/vr 
flays in Madras, when he first set foot on tin* Hhort*.'^ of India; 
mid you may lie sure that he made tlie most of them. 1 eoin- 
mcnccd my observations,’’ he says, on tlie same evening at the 
dinncr-tahlc. It is the hour in which the English arc most 
scK*iahlc ami ap{K>ar to the groat<*st tidvantagc. 'I'lie glass sii[i- 
plich tlicDi with a momentary hou^hmuniv quite foreign to their 
nature.'’ De Warren has ratlier singular notions on the score 
of favorable ai>pearances ; for after telling us that the English 
never appear to ho great advantage ns at the dinner table, ho 
gravely enters in his book the fidlowing atrocious libel : — 

“ If you arc a Frenchman, you will be thunder-struck at the enormous 
quantity of beef ami M-inc absorbed by these young Hnglish ladies ia 
appearance so pale and delicate. I could scarcely recover from my asto- 
nishment at seeing my fair neighbor quietly dispose of a bottle and a half 
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of very etronp; beer, eked| out with o fair allowance of claret, and wind uj) 
with five or six f^lasses of light, but spirited champaign, taken with her 
dessert. ITie only effect it seemed to produce upon her was visible in the 
diminished languor of her manner and the increased brilliancy of her eyes. 

I hojicd at first that she was an exception; but 1 was very soon convinced 
that she but exemplified the general rule. It is in this manner that the ma- 
jtirity of Ktiglish ladies combat the lassitude of mind and liody induced Ij)’ the 
cliriialc; bill the time soon comes, when such a regimen as this destroys 
ihc'ir health. 'J'hcy arc then roiiipcllcd to leave th-Mr husbands and return 
with their childietj to Europe. Rut the fatal habit is contracted; the 
\oyage hoim* only lends to sf lengthen it. As time advances, it liccoines 
more deeply rooted, and too often the brand v-bot lie is the miserable final e 
i>f the ‘«v\eet eiealurc'-, wlio left llicir mothers arms and Hfieir lathci's loof, 
nil bright in pin it) and beauty ” 

(bujilt Edwiiril Di* Warn n — (Jonnt Edward Do AVurren! 

^ nil tell ibU iin laiu-l! j1\ 'tnry, iiiul \ 1 1. \<mi Mty that the 
ivijili-h m*\er a|i|K*ar tn sn L^’ieat ad\ as at the dinner 
laidt* lU'MM' apia'ui in .sn LTirat advanlairf as when tliey are 
drijd/iiiLT ilu'insohe^ iiiln tlinir graved. All this, in India, is 
matter In- lauohed .it : 1 ut it may he advisable to infonn our 
ihiriijMMii n*ad(‘r'* tlial it jmre fiction. Tin* quaiilily ofhocr 
intl wine, uhicli De A\ arren *stys i*. enii.-'iiined by the jxeiieral- 
. td ladies at tin* dinncr-liihle, far exceeds the (luaiitity con- 
mned hy tin* ^'enenillty nf f/nttlcmfu in the society to which we 
liaic been accu'-tniiied. We lia\ e dined a few tiine.s-in India — in 
till* ^^ladra" well in tlie llengal jn*Caiden(*y — but Me liave 
m \i*r '-een niie lady .'-Mallnw' doM n the atroeious mixture o^* beer, 

V l.in t, and <‘liainpai*^n, m lilcli De AVarnni deliberately enters 
.n hi-- Ij.ink a^ the enimuoii jinrtion of the i^enerallty of Eni>;li.'-h 

I I lii'. In India, ulini]>t etery dinner ]iarty is eompnscd of a 
\ my Liicat niajority oi* i;entlcnien. As» the old fashioned eustoiii 
nf ji'kini; oni‘‘«- frieiuks to lake Mine still ohtaiii.s, and m"C sup- 
pose M'ili loiijx obtain anion*^ us, the eluinccs are that every lady 
at the <linncr table receives a larg;e number of these invitations. 
'I'ho } 2 ;lass of the lady of the house is probably in part replenished 
twelve or fil'lecn time'- — perhaps even more Impicntly — but it 
would he monstrous to assert that, therefore, she drinks tivclve 
or filteen g^lasocs of M'iiie. lIoMCVcr, m^c Mdllin^ly acquit Count 
Edward Wuitcu of any wilful inteiitum to mislead his readers. 
I( is pnibable, that having been aecustoined to societ 3 ’',iu which 
people einiity their glasses as stviu as they arc filled, he has 
fallen into the mistake of supposing that every time a lady’s 
glass is formally vejilenis^etl, it is incontinently drained to the 
tlrcgs. We litive seen something of this sort of feminine cx- 
pertness, at taWcAw/V/o/e and at restaurateurs in l^oncc ; but wc 
ran assure our European readers, that our Indian cxpcricuccs 
have not made us actpiamtcd M'ith anything of the kind. 
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After dinner, aays l)c Warren, the Boglinh in India drink 
their eoftec and set bedwards at ten o'clock. As they rise 
again at five or six, perliaps earlier, one would think that 
there is nothing extraordinary in this. l)c Warren, liowcvor, 
takes occasion to eointdain that the English only talk when 
thej* have got something to say, adding “ La (*onversation est 
iin fruit cmincniineiit francais.’" We believe that it wsu^ llu* 
elder Pitt, wlio, when an upstart nieniber, having been called 
upon by the minister for an explanation of sonu* iinpertinem^e, 
stsiniim‘red out that he meant notliing, calmly expr(‘s^ed a 
hope that the next time tlie honoraide member wrant nothing, 
he would be pleased to satf iK^tlilng. AVe sliould imagine (hat 
if men, whether English tir Ercneh, talk whenever tluw have* 
something to say, they run no ri>k of talking too little. 
say a great deal, and mean nothing may be “ einincinm< nl 
fi*ancais”; we are very glad that it is not emiiKuitly Engli.''li. 
When peojde have notliing to say, the best thing that llie\ 
can do is to sjiy nothing. 

('ount Kdwanl De Warren ha^ing ^lIewll in the la^t pa^>agc. 
v\hich wo have quoted, that the English appear to the greatc-t 
advantage, at the dinner>table, wlien they are making rathci 
fre(‘ witli the wine, jiroeccd-' to inform lii'^ rentiers, in a Mib>e- 
ipient eliapter, that they nwrve their best tjiialities pour 
leur homt\ U*nr interieur.'' — lie tells us, that when resident at 
Hyderabad he received numeruns invitathms to clinin*r, soiree, 
and ball; but that these invitations had but little attraction 
for him ; and then he adds : — 

** 'llie English ne\*er exfiaDd in society ; they seem to reserve all their 
hpirits, and all their gocnl amdities for hom ^ — for * in-d<M)rK.’ It retiuircN 
all the genial warmth tn the aomestic fireside to dissolve the crust of ice, 
which envelopes them, wlien abroad in the world. In th^ir own little 
coteries, you will often find them good and agreeable ; and in the closet, 
the i»en in their hands, they are often brilliant, often full of puthoH or ot 
humor, liut they do not know how to talk. They are never at eaile in 
the presence of a stranger; except, perhaps, when the bottle has hern 
freely passed at the dinnertable : but these are generally slialhiw-nated 
fellows, from whom nothing is to he learnt. You see them always nain- 
l>ered by ‘that hane of English life, la moi/c— the fear of lieing out ol 
fashion— the thraldom of the cotaiieH. When conversing with an English - 
mau you oftc-ti rc;id in his (ace that he thinks more than he says, that he 
has ideas which he will not cx|yresH. It is generally the best, the most pro- 
found, the most intellectual |)art of himself, which be reserves for his inti- 
mate frienrl, for his wife, or for his mistrqps ; but he rarely (fays this 
homage to MM'iety. 'Ilic resfiect, the fluttering distinction which 
in France is shown to |iersona] merit, prove the value which w 
utiached to it. In an KiigUsh soiErm, on the other hanil, tlie sallies of wit 
are looked iijMin as pure iinpertinnicc, or at least as preaiunptta which 
ought not to receive any encouragement.** 
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Wc have no doubt«that in the circles, which C'ount Edward 
Dc Warren graced, there were some sallios oi‘ wit, which were 
regarded as very ^rcat iinjMjrtiiicnee. The readers of IJlutlr 
AnqltMhv need not be tohl what tlusy were. 

ticar I)e Warren on European fenialc society in India : — 

Ar for the women with whom one has to dine and to talk, nothing ran 
he more Hilly or more bcatidaloiiH than the convc rsation to which uric Ih 
condemned. It is not that they want mind or capm ity, they are f^enerally 
better educated than uurown women- but it ih that detCHtahle faHhion, which 
coinpels you alwiiNs to view them throiiffh an odious medium. An English 
l.idy, bhowiii^ her ability to converse on benouH 8 uh]^ci>s with a man of 
merit, incurs the ri*.k of bein^ taunted as a .voraa/c, a bine-stock iii^ — 
the jfreatest lujury that can be indicted upon her. It ih bccoininf^ m her 
to appear offended if you talk rather seriously about politics or literature ; 
but she will call forth all her k loquciice, and iu*\cr halt, whilst she favors 
\ou uith all the details of the nursmi^, the weaninj^ and the jdiysickinf? 
of her children ; nr, better still, ]mlls to |)icces the reputations of her 
iieiirhliors. 'flu* jiositioii of the yoiiri^ mair|jed women is still more dejiloi- 
able They bat e to elioosc lietwecn two e\ ils — an ufl'eetation of if^norarice, 
on the one side, impossible after all they have read, from their very infancy 
111 tiiunulilated ( non chdturs) editions of the Ibble, or ai. ubaudoiiinent of 
tire most enlicmjf, the most “ romping” description. The one class apjicai 
to be astonisluMl at cvcrythmir, wer rciurnm<f for answer the everlasting^ 
wonK, ttfi ' tleur me ; the other, throwing themselves at the heads of all 
the incii witli a prodigal display of loud talking and loud lauifliin^r in the 
worst possible taste. Two extremes which uughl es])ecially to be avoided ; 
tlie prudery of the one is insipid, anil the impudence of the other, makes 
voii afraid that you will be eaiifKht in spite of yourself, without having 

had time to think well what you aie doing The career of a young 

lliighsh woman m India is a trugi-cuinic sort of history. She glows up 
in Kngland, without pMriion, without connexions, without beauty and conse- 
c]iicnt1y without a chance of marriage;* fortunately, an aunt or cousin or 
old friend of tlie family who will take tem]mrary charge of her, is discovered 
at Calcutta, or MndruK ; and she sets sail towards the asylum, which is 
offered her, full of health, of hope, and of gaiety, oA a voyage of discovery in 
search of a husband. Assuredly, she will not have any didiculty in hnaing 
one ; Mhe will only he embarrassed by the number she may choose from, 
old and young, civil and military, ]>atriciaii and plebeian, from the old 
irenorul with bis periodical bilious attacks and his imrchment visage, xvhicki 
huK not perspired for the last ten years, for the sun has sucked out all the 
moist lire, to the voting red-aiid-white ensign who makes eyes at them 
whilHt he wines oA* the large ilrops that roll down his forehead. She is 
scarcely laniled, before, in the very 6rst fortnij^ht, she is overwhelmed with 
offers of marriage. Ihe |KM>r young creature is so stunned with the flatteries 
wliich buzz in her ears, that at length her )K>or little head# never one of 
the strongest, is coinjiletely turned. She begins to think that she really 
possesses all the |ierlectioiis whicli are attributed to her ; wd she is told so 
often that she is an angel, that she knows not how to limit her pretensions 
in the great matter of the ef^^/wsemea/. The aunt preaches to her, morn- 
ing and night, against lowering herself by condescending to dance with 
any one under the rank of a first class civilian, or an officer of high 


Literally, hope of an ettMUkmtni,'* 
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standing, in the enjoyment of a fat appointmc|pt, who can bestow on 
his bride thrice itidks|)enbal)le things, and which in India are considered 
necessary for the happiness of conjugal life ; namely, a silver tea-pot, a 
palanquin, with a set of hearers, for visits by day and a buggy for the even- 
ing drive. For some months, moved by an inordinate ambition, she will 
refuse really advantageous offers, such as in England would never have 
been made to them, whilst she dances until she is out of breath and her 
hair is out of curl, that ^he may draw into her net some s]iindle-sliankt‘d 
old nabob, who has not a spark of warmth in all his wizened frame, and 
whose mind has not for the last twenty years conceived an idea unconiiect- 
od with rupees. This wild-goosc-chase after a withered heart, soincliinos 
repcateo two or three times — lasts a year or eighteen months. Then comc'i 
one of these two tilings — either she succeeds in making a (Ninrjuest and 
marries — to repent at leisure and wind up with a lover and a bill of divoice ; 
or she finds out that the old stock-fish is satisfied with playing with the 
bail without wishing to swallow the hoi»k. However the chatinimg Malild.i 
becomes ever)’ day more yellow, more bilious, more invalided, and her friends 
becoming uneasy about her health, recoiniiuMid a change of .nr, to Imj 
found in the interior — at Hyderabad for instance — a cliangi llie rea^ iiiotne 
Xo which is to be found in tlr desire to try a new’ marker where purchasers 
airain maybe found. The Kntilish Iuim a inlliiig prtwerb- hut one full of 
sigiuficauce and truth, to the efiect that siuiisiers will not keep, and that 
not to be carried oft' at OIK lms tantaniounl to total failure. And then a*** 
ioii£ par/if are rare, (Hit of the pie'tdeiicy — all the ofticers of rank that one 
neets in the Mofusstl being generally married — the young Mina is drireo at 
ast to try her batteries again uiwn «oine captain — but even captains arc not 
dway- to be caught ; it soon seen that the iKii>r thing has lo^t all lier 
freahness; and in a moment of despair, she is diiveii to bring matters to a 
crisis, by accepting a poor sulialtern, unlucky in his ]iromotion, a lieuteimnt, 
perhaps, of twenty years* stanrling, uvorwhelined with debt, and shattcrcil 
in health, who, seeing no hope of returning home, endeavors to snatch a 
few moments of happiness by taking to himself a wdfe. Hut he soon finds 
that he lias got nothing but an eiicumhraiice, and they both discover that the 
sjjeculation is a liad one. The wife th not, as with us, an active and prudent 
manager, who will helji her husband to pay off his debts and patiently to 
establish the basin of a small fortune. Hhre again, fashion is the evil 
genius, which interferes to rnar their [iros|)ects of doincstic happiiiesH. It 
h not decent, it is not pniper, they say, that a y<iang European lady should 
]>ersona11y superintend the details of tlie establishment or keep the accounts 
of the house. It is her biisineMS, she thinks, to swaddle her infants and to 
receive visitors ; so tliat her husband is obliged to eutcrtaiii a superiluoiin 
attendant in the shape of a native Khan»afnah (inaltrc triibtel) who robs 
him like a very bnganrl. The w’ifc following the examide of her female 
friends ; or the cociiicttish instincts of her nature, iduiiges her hustiand 
more inextricably than ever into the sea of debt, and when at length the 
long-deferred day of )Hromotion arrives, he can nut benefit by the change ; 
his creditors swallow up ei'er)' thing and he remains broken down 
by the burden of his sorrows .... However, if all were wise and wrould 
consent to enfranrhisc theinstdvcs from the odious tyranny of fashion— and 
if there were none of that English cohltiess ofid prosinws, which are so 
destnictive of all that is amusing and original^-’this Life in ludm, military 
and civil, would be agreeable and practical enough. The English inees* 
santly boast of tUlir cumforts fttur comfortable) but the comforts^ whicit we 
enjoy as a luxury, here become to diem a necessity ; they make thmsdves the 
slaves of habit. No concession is made to circumstances or to places. Even 
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when travelling llie ladies jvill not abate one ribband from their toilet. Change 
of climate — change of fortune — nothing will induce an Englishman to descend 
from his first style of living, lie will live as he has lived; and when he 
IS ruined, he will run into debt rather than submit to be poor and live 
like a poor man.** [Tome 1. Chapilre xi,] 

Now If there he any truth in this lonj^ extract, it is eoiitaincd 
in the coivcliicUnjr portion of it. It is true that people in 
Iiulla, like people in other parts of the wvjrld, are uot very 
foiid of retreiK'hing. We admit that they soiuctiiues live 
heyond their incomes, but we htne t to les^ntliat this i*^ a 
(•haraetcri.'*tie peculiar to Indian society. We (|uehthm Avlicthcr 
there !•» more sy-toniatlc extravagance in tlilh hclni^phcre, than 
in the other. Men often marry earlier than iliey Join England ; 
ami it i^ not to he *lcuicd iliat thc^e early marriages are fre- 
f|iicijtly product ivo of a good deal of diMMnufort and privation, 
during the fii>t yeni> ol'marritd life : hut there are few wlio do 
not jirolit l»y llic hitter lc‘*Mms of experience while they are 
M)ijd<*inn(Ml to learn, and it not K'ldom liajipens tliat these early 
trials are produetive of permanent dHuietit to the characters 
of I Hit It hiishaiid und wife — that tlie paiiLs and penalties of 
wedhu^k an* tlio parents of its choicest blessings. Our own 
Ixdief U that no man. v^ho Ls taught, early in life, to feel the 
lull wretchedness of peeuniary emharra^sinent wiU be found, 
at a more advanced stage of his existence, hopelessly, inextri- 
cably involved. One of the most instiTietive things that can 
hajipen to a man is, that when still young, he should foci, in all 
its Intensity of bitterness, the misery of debts — should experience 
all its eorrmling anxieties, all ilsj>ctty himnlintions — be reduced 
tt> those paltry shifts, which, until the sensibilities of his nature 
he wholly blunted, make every man think meanly of himself — 
that li(' should see, in all its naked deformity, the degradation 
to vvhieli debt subjects him. These lessons, vve repeat, arc 
Very painful; but the earlier in life that they arc learnt, the 
hettcT. When wc see tlic autumn of a man’s days thus 
clouded ; our conviction generally is that, in early life, liis debts 
liuve sat easily upon him — that he has not felt the degradation 
of his positioii; until it is ‘‘too late a work” to emerge from 
the thicket in which lie is entangled. Men, who are in the 
enjoyinciit of good incomes — whose prospects are better still 
than their present circumstances — may incur debt, to a con- 
siderable amount, scarc^y sensible, scarcely conscious of the 
annoyances, which surround it ; and, they may go on, from year’s 
end to year’s cud, those debts increasing in yolume like a 
snow ball, and, all this time, they may suffer little, because 
money is easily procurable— because where much may bo 
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gained, sometliiiig will always be riskcil# and a wcll-paitl eivi- 
liaii, t>r staff* officer is worth plucking. So much the worse f*or 
them. The day of reckoning will surely come — and it will C(niie 
too late. But the poor Mihal tern, with his scanty pittance, which 
will barely cover the neces^ary expences of board. lo<lging, and 
servant's wages, soon cxj)eri(‘iices all the aggravated hornu-s 
of debt. Ills creditors are not Inclined to risk ev(‘n a little, 
for from him they kiicnv that they cannot obtain much. 11c 
is not worth humoring ; but he is worth dunning. Duns b(*sicgc 
hi*^ doors, till their patience is exhausted, and th(*n they betake 
themsehc?^ to the Brigade- Major or Station-Stafll An exposure 
of the poor fellow's circumstances before a (Joiirt of K<M|ue>*>ts 
fills the cuj) of huiiiiliatioii to the brim — and then conic rctreneb- 
iiients from hU pay aiitl alli)^^ ance<^ ; he lca\e the Bei;i- 

iiKMUal Mc'-s. or, if he be a married man, be mu'-t .‘-tint bis 
wife and family, pcrliap^ put down hi- buggy, withdr.iw bi> 
.-ub-eriptioiis* to the liand and the book-club, and feed acutely, 
tliroughout all tbc-(‘ trial.-, tlic iiKO'tifieatioii of btdng drivmi 
to lueaiuie-s, that lie iiiuy meet the deniand.<^ of hi- ab-urd 
cxtra>a£:auce. Tbi.- ^tate ol‘ things may IM for a while. It 
i> [Ml— ilile that one le— on may not be eiioiii,di. Kxperienee is 
not gained in a day ; nor an' babit-^ of extravaguiiee lo-t in 
an e()iiall\ narrow ^jlace of time. But an iron ^iike likc^ this 
(*aiiiiot gall 11 .^ long to no piirpo-e. It inii-t do its work upon 
ii> — it iiiii-t Mibjeet our errant propensitit .-. No man, not utterly 
lost to all boimralile feeling, can tbii- iiienr, for any length 
of tiiiuT, tlie lu-'« of lu> own self-re.- peet, without a ^e^iouH 
determination— a determination -tnmuoii-ly adhered to when 
the time of action arri\c^— to exereir*e that forbearan<*e, that 
.-elf-dcnial, by wbi<-li alone lie can be spared a recurrence of the 
pain.s and p(‘naltic.-, wliicb lie is so aiixioin to en-ape. Xone 
leel the w rctcliciliic.''S of debt .m) acutely as regimental officerN 
ill the infcritir g^ldc.'^ ; anti it is mainly on tlii‘4 account, that 
wc find in their c:ise, the incubus so nucly an cndiiriug one. 
It i.- HI di-tre.-.-ing, that they \igoroiisly exert theni’^eUcs ainl 
-urci>'»full\ at hi.-t — to cu-t it oHl We could point lo iiumbcr- 
le— iii.-tau(*Cv- of regimental sulialtcriis, wrui, having liccii 
iii\ol\cil before murrisigi’, have after a few years of w'cdded 
lif'e <*\lrl<-;ited tliemsi'Kes, by prudence and goo<l nianagement, 
from their i in uiiibramx-s, and yet all the time kept up a much 
more n>peetal»le appcaraiu^c than oliuv>t who have been carc- 
les.-l} frittering :iw‘:i} tiiiicb larger HuriiH 

For, whatever Count KilwanJ l)c Warren may say on the 
-iibjct't, the man wb<» marries a wife in India iloes not ncrc»*«i’ 
rilv saddle himself with a “ fardcau."' All the trash, in the 
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above extract, about ]poung ladies angling for spindle-shanked 
old Nabobs, is nothing better than an antediluvian libel. 
Young ladies have less ambition and more taste. There 
may luivc been a period — long before Do Warren's time and 
t»urs — when Ibis sort of fishing in muddy waters was carried 
on l)y adventurous damsels — there may have been such a 
period we say, but it is now nothing more ihun tradition. If 
there !)e now any one peculiarity moreeharoetori-stio than others of 
Indian marriage-, it rc-^idcs in the extreme youth of both the 
cuntruetiug parties. If they, who wiite so n^ueb about tlio 
haerificc'H made by the young at tbe altar of jMiiuiinop, were to 
a.scertain the agcss <»f ^olm litty bridegrooum ind brides, at so 
many e<iiiseeuti\e marriages in India, aiul w i‘re then to make 
a .-Imilar table ilhistratUt* of a like number of marriages 
eoiitraeted in Kiiglaiid, h(‘ would find that there is iiiucli le&s 
di.— imilarity. in re.-pe('t oi’ age, between the two sexes in tbe 
ea^t. than in the we-t ; and that in the former the average age 
i- far b(‘low what will he found in the latter. The fact is that 
young ladie^ in this eouiitry very rarcl\ — we might alino&t say 
ii(‘\er— marry spindle-shanked old bachelor nabol)s. We know 
at l(*a-t one rea.-iui for thl> — and one too, whieh will be generally 
eon-idered so good, that wc may atfoid to dispense with any 
otiier ; namely, that M>inille-sbankcd old bachelor nabobs are no- 
when* to be found. In India, us in other }>arts of the world, ill- 
assorted coujdes are to be be met with ; but the discrepancy is 
to be tbiiiid in temper, temperament, taste, opinion, ^e. — very 
rarely iu age. This exploded stuff about damsels-errant angling 
for yellow, parehment-faecd old Nabobs ought not to find a 
pla<*e in a book, purporting to give a picture of “LTnde 
AnglaihC eu IH43-1S44.” 

Tln‘ agi' of damsel-errantry is psust. — The greater number of 
young hulies, who embark for India on board our splendid 
jia^-euger-shlps, turn their faces towards tbe CJist, because 
lln*ir homr is there. Their Icgitiinatc protectors reside in 
India, and they are but returning to the parental roof, from 
which the eliviinistjuices of their position have temporarily 
buni-hed then:. They do not often arrive in the country with 
vi'rv extravagant notions i>f thesphuidid establisliments in store 
for riieni — or7 imlceil, with any very absorbing thoughts of the 
great matter of matriinony at all. Oiicc settled here, they differ 
very little, in eliaractor land conduct, from young ladies, in 
Kumpe, of the saino rank of life. Every year indeed, diminishes 
the breadth of the distinetions, whieh were once apparent. 
There is more domesth'ity in Indian life, than formerly eharac- 
tcrised our social relations. Our young ladies arc^ for the most 

u u 
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part, to be seen at home — hajipy, eoiitcKted, amiable. They 
are dauglitors ami sifters : not mere lnl^han(l-hlmtin^f t^jiiiisters. 
TJiey have, p:euerally, been cducjited, thoii«:li, perhaps, not <iinte 
carefully, in Kimt* important points, as thouj^h their cilueation 
had been eondueted under tin* maternal eye ; and their enn- 
versatioii is, in no respect, inferior to that ofyoimj^ ladies ul‘ the 
f^aine aij^e ami rank in the mother eountry. ('ouiii lOdwaiml De 
arren says, tliat nothing eoidd he inori ^^Ily than the female 
eonversation to which hr was eondenmed to listen. Wr know 
some ladie>. who make a point of ada]»tintr their e< an eivalum 
to the eajr.ieities, real or MipjMised, of tlieir hearers. Ib-rhaps, thi.s 
may ^(‘r^e. in M>me measure, to exj»laiu the remarkable iaet, 
which the C'camt ha-' recorded in lii^ trudite Milr.mes. !)<• 
arren ^ fair frieiid** ap]>ear to have taken his measure prettv 
eorrc(‘tly. 

-Vs ti>r inarria;ie. the*hapj»y day mmes in due ^eason — m* 
]»erha]>-', it doe-* not come at all. It rarely eome.*^ very <*\pedi- 
litui-ly. IheaLTC of ibn^t* J vnl — I7d/ — I7V/ eomjue'^t^ ol' wliieh 
w’e UM*d to hear so mm ii, has louix ap) pa-^^ed a\va\. Oifei' 
are not made, nor at‘ee]ite«l, in a hiinw. Ue WarrenV toar-e 
joke about sj>in‘«ttT.-^ not keij>inir. ha- no -ort of peninenev in 
it. It is alto;L(etlicT an imprrtiiionei*. ^’ouult ladie-, now-a- 
d.i\-. are lor tlic j>art eontcuit to sp* nd a rea-onabh* time 

heneatli their «;uar»lian'^ roof- : and youii;; orntlemen do n »t 
think any the w^ir^e of tliem for havini; learnt one ela'*- ol 
dome-tie duties before they addrcr.-. tbem-el\<s to tlie stmly ol 
another. A woman does not make a wor-e wire lor Inning 
approviMl luT-elt a trof*il dan*: liter. It is true that re-lden ■<’ 
III India does not improAc the oiilwiu*d a-j»eet o|* yoiin;/ ladies, 
in the eye- (»f tho.-e avIio <•on-ider that he.mty eoii-i-i'n in ro-^y 
<*iieeks and plump proportions ; luit we are inclined to think 
tint our Indian ta-le-* tlo not set very stron;jjly in tliat tlirie- 
tinu —and if lh( y do, wlj\ it i- a^-uredly mueh better, a- the 
ro'f H nni-t fade and tluj jdtmijuie-s dw'indle. that ihi- di-l re-sing 
-^lioiild take pl.iec b(*rore, and nr»t /j/br, iiiarriaLre. 

A- n .Mid- the hapi/imn of donn^stie llfu in India, we do 
not hesltati- to ex[»re-s an oj)inif»n to the eth*el, that in no ei»ni- 
imiuity, with wlio*e -ueial eliaraeteri-ties, we are aeijiiainted, w 
tin re, luore married happines- than among the Knglish in the 
cji'st. J hi- is a weii-eonsidcrod opinion — one most delilieratc- 
Iv, but ijjo-t iinhf^silalingly reeordeif. The very unpleasant 
pictures oi Murviatjv (i la mndt^ which this voarac French 
dauber, has {minted for the anuniciiient of his friends at home, 
liave no sort oi e/v//7r/«Wmnr about them. They have not 
even that sort of exaggerated likene.ss, w hich may uc foundi iR 
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Avoli-iiianaj^cd caricatdrcs. ^ AVc do not say tliiit there arc no 
biich ofiniiiTU'd life to he seen in India, as el&ewliere; 

lliere are d wart's aiifl monstrosities of all sorts in the world, 
hoives With ei^ht and cows with two hoad-»; but what 
Mioiild we .siy of ilic Jimner ^\ho should draw an ani aal ck 
Mieh pn>|i(M-tioiis, a sj)c\-iincii of the //C7?w,s, or of the mlnrali-’t 
wiio .‘-lioiiU de-eril»e a mini as a biped two teet high? There 
are many eireum-tanee^, ]H*euliar to liide., favorable to the 
tIe\elopment of married baj»|»iness; nuue whieli are iintlnorable 
to it, in the a^'peet rej)re‘^enled b\ oiii autlior. n:i-b.tnd> a:id 
wi\e^ are inoie dependent (»n ‘eju li otlier In country, 
than, at Niee-dtat*'] duriui^ the "re tor part c f the 

du- to Huialii witli'n il,r^; the in.u.nd olli-er seldom 
:ads to^ «le:he^ emu i, n.id euMM^at ui from tiic eom- 
IMMitMisliijj of his ^vo, . 1,. h.. l)( tiei- )rd<-red lum^c; a 

hel I er-n 1 eMabIi-liin*-nt— aji 1 i^liat a ditleivnoe Avhen 

'•etih-' i-(heii‘! 'I'luii i- no. p] i ‘e in the \M)rld, ^\here a 
lu.ii -land- nuuv in nee 1 ot sueli unuj»aiuoi»diip ; and if 
' npTM i -nt marn.e.o*^ ;u • )m‘*tiiue^ perjietrated, there is every- 
I In 1 ^ l > lAi'ii-e ihiMii, In a ’worldly ^ense, doubtle^'S poxerty 
a " 1 - ■ It r\ll ; donu'stle pri\atioi*<, whetlier in one hemisphere 
Oi .ih r ai(‘ nut \ei\ pha-ant to bear; but in India, 
p‘Oeit\ let- iMivIy tliat \ery humiliating asjiect which it so 
oe jUMiily w ear- at home. The j>oorest eiisijrn can afford to 
• niMtiiii a ret inn* ui -er^anl'., Mieh a^ in England could be 
h.iei<ml\ l»y a man el (’oiidderable ine aue. lie can keep a 
liur-f; he cm enter into soeiely (for he has at a]lc\CT»tsa 
pu-Iti Ml) and lie ean. at a \ery Miiall co^t, enjoy execlleiit 
fare. I\>Nv rty, we repeat, doe> not nJf against us so painfiillv, 
•I' it (lu - in En_rlaud; it i*' not su jialjrable; its evils are not so 
omnipji*^ nl. Niitln r the ph\ Meal, nur the moral c^lls arc so 
h‘ eiiiy felt : t’ur there is no want; and where d(d)t has not 
cuiiie tu Immble u^, llien* is no degradation. Look at the 
^tnigiiie- of pi tor people in Ihii'laiuL We do not speak of 
pitoi people, but til pom* rich jieople. How pniiiful their 
clloris to appear n*-- pec table — to eoneoal the deprivations 
uliichtliey endure. Ihnerty in this eountry is not an unfor- 
giveahle nlfeucc. Here a man may leave a very small income 
aiul a \er\ largi' circle of tVieiuL. At home, this phenomenon 
may sometimes be seen in the ]»crM>nof a clc\er and agreeable 
laicbelor.-biit let liiin inSrrv and the scene is elmnged. Here 
poor married people are not, as siieli, cut off from society; tl"‘y 
are not regarded as people to be axtmlod; tliey are not taught 
by tbeir richer nelgbbons to feel what it is to be povir. Neither 
the iiunie of Toverty inseparably associated with ideas of 
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maids-of-all-work^ hashed mutton, softp-suds, and tallow- 
condlc-cnds. 

We now come to re^rd Count Edward De Warren in a more 
favourable point of view. We see him no longer as a French 
adventurer — but as an English ofHccr. He improves upon 
aequaintancc. The fact appears to be that he could not 
help improving under the iniiiicnce of such improved eir(‘um- 
stances. A man cannot be, nine years, a member of a 
military mess, without having his manlinoss, it* he have 
any, in his nature, elicited and fully developed, De Warren 
seems to have been sensible of tlie change, which came over 
him, at this important < pocli of his career. “ Cest niaintenant,'’ 
he says, Tofficicr de rarmcc anglaise qiii va ])arlcr, avec im- 
' partialite sans douto, ir.ais j’csiK* rc avee respect, avee attaclie- 
^ ment, avec reconnaissance p(»ur la noble bannicre qui Tasi 

* long temps protege de»son ombre, qui u servi de voile li sou 

* esquif pendant nciif annees raveiitnres et de bonlieur, et 4|ui 
‘ lui a enfin octroy e une niod«‘.''t indcpendaiice. S'diit, luoii 

* vjcux drupcau ! iiion front s'incliAcra toiijoiirs en 1c voyaiu 
‘ passer, et cc n’est point un enfant adoptif (jui elevera contre 
‘ toi une main parricide.” All this is riglit enough : but what 
follows about Ics frclons dc Lciideii-hull-strcet," is in piti- 
ably ba<l taste. Fortunately there is not much of it. Dc 
Warren is soon himself again. He joins his regiment; and 
comes out a decently good fullow. 

There is something, wdiich may interest many of our rca«lers 
in De AVarren’s account of his first dinner at the moss of his 
Regiment, the 5oth, with which he opens the second volume of 
his work : — 

The day, upon which I joined my regiment, hapi>ene(l to be a Wednes- 
day. It was the “ public day that is to say, the clay of the week especially 
devoted to hospitality. A considerable number «>f vlrangcrs, both c ivit and 
military, appeared as our mess-guests. Among them were the c*ollectrir and 
the judge of the district, the young assistants of these fuiictioiiaries, the 
chaplain, and several oflirers belonging to thedilFcrent corps in the garrison. 
ITie table was laid for sixty. 1 felt u little awkward at first, on finding my- 
self in the midst of so large and so novel a company; all eyes were naturally 
turned ujion me as a new-comer, and a stranger. I beard in the crowd a 
whi'.per of the terrible words “ foreigner,^’ *' Frenchman,*' which seemed 
to < nlarge the circle around me and to cncoinjiasH me w'ith a hmU of ice. 
1 ought, however, to do justice to the oHicers of the 55th — thin coldness was 
more remarkable in the guests than in them. Some of them, indeed, even 
ex|)osed themselves to the aaeers* of the maitrity, by welcoming and en- 
couraging the poor exile. The youngest and most chivalrous of the party, 

• 

• De Warren employing the EnglUh word expUinn it as *• expression amt-rc 
iVun rire q'non re rccoatre que chez Ics Anglais, rirc de persiflage, ae cru&uti: cl dc 
mepris.” 
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wliosie imaji^e is the first to^resent itself to my remembrance, Henry Daily, 
an Ensign like tnpelf, was the first to have the storm by extending to me 
tlie hand of friendship, by seating himself beside me, and supporting me 
throughout this day of difii^ulty. Having at length succeeded in overcom- 
ing my bashfulncss, 1 was dazzled by the scene which presented itself to 
my Right. It was a sjiectacle of truly royal magnificence; — a dinner 
Hervice, and plate, massive and of exquisite W'orkmanship, which was 
changed every iiuniite — glittering crystal — candelabra and lamps <,f the 
great jst richness, which shed or reflected a bright light. Antiipie urns 
in gold, or silver, or silver-gilt — race cups — vases, worthy of Benevento 
Celleiii, filled with flowers, ornamented with devices, models of horbcs, or 
elllhos^ed crests, decorated the table from one end to tlie other. AVhat 
with the bnliiuiicy of the lights, the prodigious nunibei o* atiendants, and 
the splendoiir of the uniforiiK, oiu might have fancied one'aelf at the talile 
of an ainhassadoi or a sovereign. The atinospher*' Jeid the conversation 
were those of the salon— of a well-apjiointed KiiL’lish salon; there Avas 
nothing that recalled the caiih eii or the guanl-ioum (! !) ; tlie subjects 
discussed were the politics ot the tlay, hunting, horses, and some little 
scandal. They compelled me to take part in the conversation and to give 
some ])urticulai s relating to the station of ilTrlerahad, which 1 had just 
quiticd, and the Nizam’s gincrniiu*iit— particulars to which they appeared 
to listen with more attentnm than indulgence .... After the pudding 
( (iptrs /c ptMintj) the damask t ihle-i'loth was taken off, ana 1 saw stretch- 
;ng out hetbre me, between two long lines of guests, a table 4>f iiiassixe 
niahogaiiy forty feet long, smooth as a mirror, whicli one might siqqio^^e 
to he made of a single )uuce of wood. On this hrilhant sui face presently 
appeared all the fruits of the -eason. vases of gold, crystal glasses, and all 
the nines of Madeira, Spam and iMaiice. Tlien theie was a moment of 
silence and general allentioii. C’onvcrsaiion was suddenly arrested whilst 
e\ery one w.uled m exju'ctation fur the accustomed announcement from 
tlie chair. As soon as everything had been symmetiically arranged, «iccord- 
ing to rule, the president ruse, filled his glass, and addressing the party, 
proiimiiieed m a solemn voice the words, “ The A'i/17.’' On this, the bottle 
was passed rapidly from hand to hand, and when all the glasses sparkled 
willi anilier or rubies, every voice in concert with the President’s was 
raised to repeat in chorus, “ The Ktng,^' As the word escajied from our 
Iqn utul the Kpacious salon echoed with the prolonged sounds, the band of 
the regiment,, stationed in an adjoining room, struck up, with a grand burst 
of military music, the national air, Ood save the King ! — It would he impossi- 
ble to conceive anything more noble, more touching, more solemn than this 
enthusiastic and siimiltancous movement, this filiation at once so calm, 
so lioly and so energetic, coming from men elsewhere so cold, but here so 
itrofoundly moved whilst invoking the blessings of Heaven on the head of 
liim, wlio, ill their eyes represented liberty, order, government, country. 
If 18 the ])atriotisin of the English people which renders them the first 
in tlie world, wliieh so eminently entitles them to our admiration and our 
homage, which is as vast as llieir ambition and their genius.” 

There ii* Bomctlung’ inexpressibly Jolmiiy-Newcomcisli in 
all thi.s ; but the naivete^of the Count is at least amusing ; and 
tw his admiration sets in the right direction there is nothing 
to be said against it. The observation that at the mess ot the 
55th, on a public night, there was nothing smacking of the 
canteen and the guard-room, raises a smile at the expense of 
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the Count and the FrciK*!! Army ; whifet hid iiccoiiut of the 
2)rofouiid emotion of tlic party, engendered by the formula (»f 
the after-dinner to!l^t of the Khnf^ ^iveiM)nt at all royal inesdos, 
on the remoeal of the clotli, id one, wliieli beinp amniipanied 
M'itli BO jdeasant a tribute to the 2):itriotidin of the llriti&li 
nation, we willingly allow to oa.v'^ niudtc’r. 

Dc Warren wiib a** nmeli ehanued with hid hrother-oflieerd, 
as with the mess. Som<‘ two or three ht‘ >ini>;le'< out for edj>e- 
eial laudation. There is the adjiuant, |»auM'e IleritU, le 
jilus beau, le jdiis hravt*. le plu^ ireiuTtux; de-- h«)rnni(*-N :** and 
there U Cn^ij^n Henry llaily, ** nioii eon pa|Xnon. nioii ami, moil 
livre ; ' — 

“I found,” writc^ Dc Warren, “in llu^sc two men a tvjh* 

Enf^lisli ; and at the ''iiiu luiie d* of j» ifr ti4)n iu v.lu-u it jim«i 
for a rreneliinaii to attain. It mil 1 j > ^eon ih.il 1 .tin liOi 4ii*|MiM*d 

to regard with a loo mdujif»'nf eye the uiifits of Eiii^h^lj M)ru*!\ : J d> 
!!(/♦ compare it fur an ith our <'\n, in ic^pc t of ilio-c .iiini tiM 

i|Uiliiic-, uihanitv, h necoUnce, ‘■iri’.'hcit < ill tlio'.* ii^i men", a huh 
in the up the h.ippiiie " of l.te, Mich U" ji.uc, .iil’ihiht). iii.it’ii'n^ i..a'in*i' , 
but ew^n a^^ wo lind th* dutuoiid not in the irftld .u 1 "tliii niiiii", but iiuiWil^ 
"tialii of fri'^'C-'toiic ,111 1 ciatif' “ in I, "» the 'uu"t j rtt‘i r |\pe of tii.in 
I" f<i ind IiuMlii aifioTiij the rude ihincnl" of otir ii ..;hhoi'' tin 
K]i/ii"h iitloinan i** Uic pliO'ui\ of thehuiiiin lair. A I'l i in 'n-iii in u 
!U)ihiii.r more llian to atl iiii to a iimri- • jev t <1 ind in >k piMio.ind Oj ii,! m 
ol his peisonal du'iiitv — a moo* tc.jj' ii "]•'■( I fo? tin! ^p.uk id' tie 
^od-licad whiidi the all-Ui^t his a eoi<h 1 to nuin. It 1 lorn, 1 "liouid 
Kay, it iie\ er inpp ‘iis ainona U" tli.is ,i in in i" a luio to h" own >.»ht t>: 
111 " own inliinatu tnend. Lt a li«n ii n s'l hi i\ei- "» y)il ri"04iti\. 
bifiire ‘^fianirer*! <ir befu** 1 1 h ‘s, I,.s ai In* "s tlfeiiiiis a- soioi a" cmi ht* 
1*4 alone with his lios.ici-fiK n 1, lus f hou ."t uh ut, th* lonfi.lini oi the 
aceornpiice of his journfil foia s. |i i" ilu y s.i y. th* i\ ■•■s** 4if two L'ood 
ipialtiies, our ahsi U''-* of aH’iUIion and our i har i dt msIo» {»'ii tyof t inju ra- 
iiH nt : but we aeneralK po"" "s ao » the b..l ji.irts ol ib* - ■ <|iiieii'". 
fieneiiant for de\il-nia\-' iie jnily l*'lIovrs--tlie ahari ionnu'iit an I b.iiVooh- 
eiy, wriieh one is s»ir;iri"'*d to me t every iiiou’eie «\ n ly tb • ;^i,iM’sf 
men and the best refill ited minds. Tbep-iteil 1 / .tiisli i^' niteni.ui nt\ei 
forLffts and never deiivans luin : be i urn *s e\eii iido thi mnoit stdit.ah 
fd life a (onHCJoiih kiiisi* of bis own dignity. Ills n.dui d t b o,ii ter \ull 
luitr betray hitii ; for it is of the si'iie t *Miper ns liis, oii^waid mail; 
his iiiiuse mi:;bt be made of tjlass, for his evtry art will Ikmi ilic ii^lil and 
dify ttie ( ntie.” 

Thn is sill du pleasant — mi tlattoriii'; to our iiiitifuial viuiity, 
that it i.s SI pity to si;s» it wt^akoiird by uiiy niter cjusditi<*iitit>nK. 
Still it must be aokniiwIod^Cfl, that \v!i<»ri Do Wsirron luhN tlio 
tbllo\vin;r tu his |iiftiiro, he doo.s not iiiiioh diiiiinidli the* fidolity 
of hid purtraitd ; tlie poi^da^e in italicd^iB cluiriniii^ly ehanictcr- 
idtlc : — 

“ After all, tlie individual whom w^e arc now cleNcnbiii([ ih not a purely 
indiprenouH prorliirt ; he must undergo several traiinplantatioDM. and breathe 
the air of the continent, eepevialty that of France {! ) to arrive at full maturity. 
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anti to erailicate certain l^ad qualiticR peculiar to their natal soil, pride, 
jirejudice, &c. But when education, circumstance and ftirei^n travel have 
heen favourable to this development, we may say of him, above all his fellows, 
that he it. tlic very king of the creation.” 

Xor l)c W;iiT(‘ii in due appreciation of the 

quality of our IJrilish army: td* the infantry he says: — 

“If we coni]mre the English foot>soldier under ui rns, with that of any 
other country, m sluill he couipellcd to ackiiowlegi his iminenhe ]>hysieul 
Mip ruwity. He is the host fed, the best tendcil, the best armed, and the 
hestdrilKil; (-{^nipared ^\lth the Fruich soldier, liis au age stature is f^r 
siipeiior, his liinh.s .ul stouter and stroiig* r, his weigh. liv a third, 

his stienglh is gigaiuie and in p’ojvulicm to his wi*lgh1 . Vake at a ven- 
ture, the fii st I-'in.di « 4 nd lirsi uijiish sentinel that v •utm^iiona hue of 
posts; suppose that both Iriv 'Mjjoyed the same mv aririges, and ten to 
one tl'.iit y»)U tin I th li.l . mg results:— th fieuc Innan will he full 
ot tile and Mxauly, his countiiieiice vill “p.MKh * ith vivacity, ^ou will 
.idiriire lus ‘‘Uppl** anddig.ign* liguK, hi^ eiiiineiitly niailial aii, setoff 
in all ]>iohahihtv l>y a thu K heard and moiistJk'he. 'i he other ^nll he the 
I’nc't .iiiiiii.il HI llu woihl [t( ft htl nnimnl ilaus ta creff//ow, ) he will want iio- 
llittig hut the Pronutliean tire to illuniine his su]>eib liguie, and a little 
r.iiiK hair to lake off Irom the lusijndity of th»* white skm ; his lunh^a^e 
'hose of a giaiif ; il 1 r weu* to hajipen to seize he- anile advorsarv, he will 
suh]»‘ci hnii to the late of Aiitunis, and suffocate him in his nervous anus. 

I '.lumld piefvi the former for the assault of a hieach, or for hdl-warfiue, 

I M-n w 111 le that ra]>id movements are ic(]U]rc.l ; hut m a struggle on equal 
^loiiiid, at the point of the bayonet, 1 think that 1 would hack the English 
iiilaiitry, isjMcialh at llie outsit of a eum]>aign.” 

'fill' dilf‘iviiit‘ Dr AVarron atlriliiitrs to ii difference in the 
j-atioii> .sriM'd out to the KiiLili*-!! tiiid the yrcnch isoldiers. Mo 
<»ne ran deny the {xallaiifrv of the French nation — their intre- 
piilitv in tlie a-satill of f’ortifii'd ]da<*eN under a li(‘a\y /ire — 
lull our Kii,iili>h Mihfiers will he into a lireaeh quite as rapidly 
as till V, and make just as little of the raking lire of the enemy V 
* Out* inl’aiitrv, iu a forlorn hope, can at least \ic 
^\ith any &oldier.s in the world. 

W'c must briefly notice Dc AVarren’s observations on the 
sr|»ov-army of tlm Ka.st India (Vinjiany. Jlc describes the 
diHeit‘iil .system of promotion in tlie (Queen’s and the Comjia- 
iiy'- Ser\icc, Miows >\liat is tlie organisation of a Mative Intan- 
trv Hegiment ; and then offers some remarks on the ‘‘morgue,” 

ith which our ottieers are wont to treat their native compa- 
nions in arms. The Count talks about Souhadars coming to 
make llieir reports to young suhalteni olKccrs — Krst taking off 
Iheir shoes, then advancing to the head of their men, giving 
the word to halt, then stepping forward, coining to the salute 
and standing “ raide comiiic uii picii,” whilst Ije makes his 
report. “ The young gentlemen, ” says De AA^arrcn, “ do not 
rise, or offer liiin a chair, but content themselves by returning 
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the salute with a slight movement of thof* hand.” We suspect 
that the Count is a little abroad, in this matter. Native officers, 
at the head of their men, do not take off their shoes, when they 
make reports to European officers. When they enter officers’ 
houbcs they take off their sliocs, and the European offiecr is 
bound to offer the native a chair. Whatever his morgue” 
may be, it i.^ his duty — a duty whiclilie can iK»t escape the per- 
formance of, to recei\c the Soubadar or •lemadiir, with all 
courte-^y. Ue Warren seems to have jumbled together two 
very different things — and he h.as not e\j)laliicd to his Eiiro])ean 
r(»aderb that in the oubt to take off oneV .dioes is tantamount to 
tlic estern ceremony of taking off one & liat. They who bare 
their feet do not uneo\ er their heads. 

Of tlic value of the be])oy-army, on active scr\icc, De 
Warren does not seem to entertain any ^ery high opinion, lie 
sajs: — , 

** I have had occasion to ace the sepoys on the field of battle Tliey 
a])peared to me to feci towaids Ihcir Kiiropean officers as the '^heep feel 
towards the bell-wether of the flock — a dicad of bcinff in the icar lathor 
than a dcMre to be in the van. Tiiey follow their officer into tTic thak of the 
fi^ht, but with a soit of vaf^ue indefinite idcd that he will defend them, that 
he will fip^ht for them, that he will put the enemy to flight and cxtiicatc 
them from danger And since upon an Indian field of battle, the result is 
generally determined, at a distance, by the aitillery, the sepoy is not called 
upon to act — not called ujion to cliaige the enemy until they are cut up by 
the grape-shot, m flight and in disorder: he is then in his element, hra\ e 
enough against those who are panic-struck ; but whenever he meets an 
enemy disposed to attack him with vigour, he invariably fails.” 

A most pernicioub libel th^^; but we will not interrupt the 
speaker, ivbo procee<ls, in the following passages, to substan- 
tiate this grievous charge. Wbetber it ih the sepoy, or Dc 
Warren, who liiils most lamentably, we will ha^c it to our 
readers to decide : — 

Jjook at the war in Afghanistan 1 — In the late actions, which irnme* 
diately preceded the general insurrection, the Company’s native troops (it 
is not 1, but the Bombay Journalists who make this assertion) were beaten 
sixteen times out of twenty-three — that is to say, they were generally beaten 
whenever they were not headed by European soldiers to bear the brunt of 
the affray. When a Bombay brigade was sent to relieve Major Brown at 
Kahun — when in January 1842, Colonel Wilde, with two Bengal brigades 
endeavoured to force the Khyber Pass and relieve General Sale, — in both 
cases, we see an undisciplined enemy attacking the sepoys’ sword in 
hand, and the sepoys disgracefully nying and leaving their European 
officers to die in the van, whilst striving tP cover the colours of their 
Begiment, with their bodies living or dead. And lastly, in the famous 
retreat from Kabul, in January 1843, if we are to believe the evidence of 
Captain Souter; of the 44th, almost the only officer in the Queen’s service, 
who escaped the massacre, after the force had been three days on the march, 
the sepoys did not fire more than a hundred shots. The artillery, and the 
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little hand of Europeans alpne sustained those terrible conflicts which .were 
renewed at every barrier ; and the sepoys followed lilte a llcck of sheep, or 
laid themselves down to die by the way-side. ... If confidence had been repos- 
ed in the sepoys, why were not these disasters immediately followed up by 
a new forward inoveinenl to remove the stain upon the honor of the British, 
and to re-assert their superiority in the field ? Instead of makm:^ a second 
trial of their strength, what sec we ^ — In the first case, the immediate result 
is a cHjiLtulatioii. Major Brown, obtained from a generous enemy permis- 
sion to retire, and the invaders withdrew from an unconquered country, 
]>rodiicing nothing but rocks and rohliers. After the check winch Col. 
\Vihle I c\‘eivcd, he M'as obliged to remain idle for two months and a half, 
fiom the 24th of January to the Oth of April, under the Inirthen of humilia- 
tion which had desccinled upon bun ; he waited for the iv^in A of a rcinforcc- 
incnt of eight thonsaiid men —of thitr European llcgini'mt! , of whicli one 
was cavalry, with a strong and splendid force d artilkfv, to give a 
little coinage to the sepoys, not only to those, who Ijad be n measured 
agniint the enemy, but lo th new arrivals to whom tlie jiainc had 
be'Mi coiniimincaled. It reipiiiid, duiiog ih'io uonths, most .s 3 'ste- 
inrttic treatinnit on the piirt of yieneral Pollock lo restoie the vwraiH 
of tilt sa*poy force, and to enable linn to a*fiiial moveini iit in adxance. 
'J’hn eiTnt. though dtferied, c»iie which jmned how sncce^'.h^ly 

}#iso:i;d iiilliicnce had Ik\ i eseiled lo such an t\ient, that ^.i^ UtilMt 
Pe* 1, in a .spccili dilivcrecl in th' House of ('ointiioii'*\ on liic 2Mii of 
I'eliruary, is thought fit to ])ro]iose a vole of tlianks lo (Iene’*el Pohnt Jt, 
foi liaMOg acconqihslied it. And always, when it was at 1 'n »lli c Iti Mined 
to ; Hack the eyi my, it ^\as ra v'er ihe.te beaten regiments winch th '\ ]>h*f*ed 
in the \an, but uinforndy the lhiiOj»ean corps; and these t»‘rnble enennes, 
en"^aged with w’honi the sepoys had lost six Liundred men and guned 
nothing hut the disgrace of deftM', w’cie Ov'crl brown, dispersed, and sv.pt 
away with a loss of leu English killed and a few wouiided. [ 'ini'dil, 
bcsid^', mslance in Mipport of my ojilnioii iJl the cir:*i:msKmce.-s of the 
two gieat battles fought tins yc'iv on the hanks of ilic IiuIih, tlie deia Is of 
W'hich arc known. It will sullice however to lefer to the oattleof M^'cane.', 
which W'as w’on omtlic I7th IVln-naiy l64n. by (uncial fcii (‘bailes ^mpier. 
He Ininsclf acknow'ledged m bis oliicial report, that the sepoys yuMed and 
recoded llirce times. 

And lunv did their oflTicerB perish ?— w^e find an exjf lualion in llic same 
report. It wms Major Jackson, commanding the l2th regmuniof Bombay 
native iiifantiy, wdio advanced against the enemy at the licatl of his batta- 
lion, and who lieing suiiported only by two brave bavildars, was cut to 
pieces in sight of his men, who did not advance to succour him. It w^as 
Major Tecbdale commanding the 2jtli Native Infantry, who rode forward 
at the bead of his regiment, and ])assed unsupported the high baifk, behind 
W'hich the enemy were posted, to be cut to pieces without having a 
single sepoy at his side. For all tins tiic 12th and 25th regiments were not 
branded ; their indicision surprised no one ; and notwiihstanding, the 
terrible enemy to whom they were 0 ]>puKed and who did not number 
less than twenty thousand men, w'ere overthrown and routed by a w'eak 
European battalion, not more than five hundred men of the 22iid Queen’s. 
What can be said, after this, of an Indian army, disciplined or undisciplined ? 
— People often cite, to the credit of the sepoys in the first days of European 
conquest, the heroic defence of Arcot by the famous Clive, at the head of 
a small hand of Euroiieans and natives ; they are in ecstacies, above all 
at this truly admirable trait; — ^when, reduced to the last extremity, the 
little garrision had nothing but a few measures of rice left to support 

w w 
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its physical and mental energies in the unequal strife, then raging, the sepoys 
proposed to Clive to give up all the rice (that is to say all their substantial 
food) and to content themselves with the water, in which it had been boiled. 
This offer was accepted, and the sacrifice consummated. A sublime instance 
certainly of devotion and resignation— but it proves more than any arguments 
we can employ the profound conviction entertained by the sepoys that their 
only hope was in the Europeans. It was as though they said ** yim are our 
champions; our right aim of defence. Your strength is our strength; 
your courage our courage. In sepoys, in Indians be there the patience and 
resignation of women, in suffering and in hunger ; in Europeans, the energy 
of men armed for the battle.'^ 

"VVe attribute all this to nothing worse than the profound 
ignorance of the writer. As vicious lihcls as these have been 
perpetrated upon the sepoy army, by Kiiglisli otticers. Such 
lilicls scarcely require, in this country, to he gravely contra- 
dicted ; hut as we may liavc readers wlicrc local experiences 
may not enable them to supp^ a refutation to I)c \VaiTt‘n s 
very erroneous statemhnts, we may briefly mention a few 
liiltorieal facts. * ^ 

From the time when in 17 S3, at the battle of Cuddalore a 
sepoy regiment crossed hajoiiets, with tlie French troo[>> and 
defeated them — ^leaving 350 of the enemy dead u{>on the field: 
and that too, not following in the wake of Fuipopeans, hut 
advancing boldly to the charge, when the Kuropeans iiad 
recoiled; — from the battle of ‘Cuddalore to the battle ofllaineean, 
wlicrc the Amir Dost llahomined was finally defeated and no 
European trooix** were in the field, the bcjioys have year .al'lcr 
year evinced their indeiicndent gallantry in action — year after 
year proved, in the mofet unmistakeahlc manner, that they do not 
require the examjile of Kuro))can troops in advance of them, 
to stimulate them to do their duty against an enemy in the field. 
With sepoy troops Major Pojiham took Gwalior oy escalade ; 
with sepoy troops Colonel White captured Agra ; with sepoy 
troops General Don took Kampdra. It was by sepoys that, 
Delhi was so nobly depended in Ochterlony’s time ; it was by 
sepoys, that, at the first siege of Bhurtpore, the only British 
standard was planted on the ramparts of the fortress ; it was 
with sepoys that Ochterlony, in toe Nepal war, reduced the 
stockades of Jhytuk, Nalagurh, and Ramgurh, and gained the 
victory of Maloun ; it was with sepoys that Colonel Scott 
fought the memorable battle of Sitabuldi against a force of 
more than ten-fold numbers ; it was with sraoys that Captain 
Staunton fought \hat splendid action at Corygaum — a little 
band of SGO men holding its own nobly against the whole 
army of the Peishwa. It was with sepoys that Colonel Adams, 
routed the Feishwa’s army ; it was by sepoys tltat Chandah was 
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taken. These examj^es," a few out of many which we might 
have adduced, show what our sepoys have done ever since we 
have had a sepoy army ; and to these we purpose only to add 
a few instances derived from the liistory of that very man in 
Alfghanistan, to which De Warren refers so triumphantly for 
his proofs of the incapacity of our sepoy regiments. 

With Regard to those particular engagements, of which the 
Count prol’csscs to give the details, we may make a few 
remarks, before we proceed any further. That a detachment 
of Bombay troops under JVfajor Clibbomc* met with a reverse 
at >Julusk, when ]»rocccding to the relief of Kahun, is an his- 
torical lact as far beyond tbe reach of cavil as the defeat of 
the French Army at Waterloo. But if IVI. De AVarren has 
read any detailed account oI‘ tliis disaster lie must be perfectly 
well aware tliat the difHcultics of llie country, tlie extraordinary 
severity of the climate, and the des^-oying cffeels of thirst 
under <1 jiareliing sun, not the superior valour of the enemy 
caused the iiiilurc of this exiiedltion. We would ask De 
AVarren, il‘ the French Army have not occasionally met with 
a small revcivc in Algeria ; and whether he would consider it 
jairticularly candid in an English Writer to cite these reverses 
in proois of the incflicicncy of the French Army. It is equally 
true that Col. AVilde’s Brigade were repulsed in the Khybur 
lias De AVarren any clear notion of the difficulties of 
this same Kin Imr ? Wc can assure him that it does not in the 
Ica.'^t resemble the Champ de Mars;, There may he such places 
in Algeria ; but tins we think very douhtiul. Col. AA'ilde set 
out, w'itliout artillery and without local experience. The kind 
of opposition, which our troops were to encounter in this 
tremendous dcfdc, w^as little understood by their commander. 
The heights were not crowned and the enemy had all the 
advantage of position — the bravest and best-disciplined troops 
in the world have cre now been worsted in this sort of 
Guerilla warfare. The French know what it is — none better. 
The best troops of France have been beaten by farmers^ 
boys. 

And then De AVarren points to the retreat from Kabul. 
Has he overheard of, a certain retreat from Moscow? Were 
European troops ever beaten by snow and frost ? European 
troops* are accustomed to snow and frost. Think then what 
cruel foes these natural #cncmiGS must ^ave been to troops 
transplanted from the torrid plains of Hindustan. Think 
too, of those stupendous passes between Kabql and Julla- 
labad, Bwarming with a hostile, infuriated armed populft- 
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tion! Wc are not wont to speak scorur of Napoleon’s army, 
because it Avas a rabble ere it was far from IVIoscow. 

Do AVarreii speaks ol* lli(‘ war in Sindh. lie says tfiat 
at JIccanec, tlie I’dth and 1-tli Ilombay Native Infantry re- 
fused to follow tlieir oflicers into action — that tlieir conduct 
was so intiiinons that tluy oiin;ht to have been brand^'d. 
AVhoro did he J'‘arn ihi-^? — not from Sir Charles Xaj)icr. Sir 
Charles ku — “ d'hc L’Lhid ((iuccnV) recjiinent forced the bank: 
the 2 nil and 12(!i did the Kimc, the latier rej^imert captniiiur 
sc^er^il liini'^ and the victory was deciiled." Where dixl he 
learn flii- ? As uredly not Irom the ofricers attached to tho'.c 
regiments. Their ti tiinony is euiially stron*; in jiuor of 
the sepoys. The oflicir connnandine^ *!ie 2r)lh N. I., A\iien 
( 'died upon for a nominal r II of lh ’^e. wlio kad e-p ‘dally 
di‘tiijgui‘'!ied tliein^el\e^ in 'ikerct’.oi' ’"']>lied, ‘ o!c of 

the ^epoV" beliaved av^* 1)/11. it ^ '• k* ’ i' v o”ld be in* 
to make aiiv distlnc^i .* -Vinl ihc roM- r“nt hi lr(»m th( 1 itli 
show how little " v y to he braiukd. d'lu* ^^alfoit 

eharijes of the iltii icune tavaliy dcteiiiiined the i^.^iie j 1' the 
battle. 

Wc do not acen e IV V flnva (d’nilod inVr(‘pre*.cntation, 
bui it is r(‘ally + r) had ihat s’w-ii a hiine^ / siioiila in I lie 
])b*nitiulc of liii ipnoian'T of th'* iCn::lidi lanj:'ia<»e, blunder 
away tlie ebaraeter^ t»f lu'ave Sir C’barlc'' hajiier i\:'ote, 

“ riajor Tee-dale, while animatin'^ hi- s(‘|. 0 } da-lud { u h »ive- 
back over th • baid^iimi bt tlie '*nemv, and w \s iii-(antly dn t and 
salircal, dyni like a ^lo/i iU'i "oMicr. Major tiaek on, i’^ like 
manner, iM-ho I foriiard: t\\(» br-ne ha\d<lar'^ foMowt-d liim ; 
f§*) far u‘lr inn d h fin mm, tliey ((‘11 under tlie ‘•ahre- 

Vf the enemy."' d he bhMich writer fi.u-t uinhr-lind lh.it 
wlien an Knidi-h o'(‘'icral speaks of ollici r- Ixdne lOo ihr in 
cilvanec of tin ir iiKm, lie doe^ not mean that llic men were 
tv)o far in the rear of tlieir ofIicei>. 

Dll Warren t-ays — and he vaptiely rel'ei^ to the IJonibay 
Jouia.ab hi aiippui t of hi- II rtiou — that wla-ii the nativi* trooi)- 
were oppo'^ed to the Atli^liaiis, they wen* almost iinarialily 
beaten — that i-, tlirit tliey were beaten in sixteen out of twenty 
tin ve encraeomeiitj. It would liave been well if he hail bei*ii 
a llitle more sj eeifie, AVc -Iioiild like to knowwdiat w'^re the 
sesentivii enjra icmeiits, in wliieh our native troops were beaten. 

e reim mher that wj^'ii Captain W. t\ndci'Son, of the Artil- 
lery, with a])arly of native Iroojis met a far superior force 
at Tu/d, in Apnk 1S4(), he jrJ'vc them a very sound beating, 
and that too at the bayonet s point. We remember that when 
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Colonel AVyiner, whli a party of native troops, in May 1841, 
met a lart^c Glillji force, near Assiai-Ilini, he lieat them soundly 
after a n ell-foujjjht action, in which the jrallantry ol* both 
sides nas eoihsplcuons. We renicinber, ifiat, a little later in 
the same year, Captain Woodimrn — and Colonel diamhers — 
and C'a])taiii (.Iriifin, each witli a j)arty of natiAC trooj/s, routed 
tlie (ilx'iljis, ill three actions, — all of which e'hihited an inmieiihe 
di'‘]):irity (»!* iinmbors, in favor of the enemy Wc rcinemboi’ ihat 
ill ^larih lS-^2, Colonel Wviiier, with a ])arty of native tro«»pN, 
V a^N eiiL'.e^evl on the baiik^. of the Cr^iiliiindah, with a lari^e 
A loice and completely delcaled them. We remeiiiher 
that ill tliC ftillowin^ M.i\, the «]!;ain'Sfm <»f Khil.'tt-i-dliilji, 
con wilhtlie exception* of a small 1 Miiliil of Euro]K*an 

artill(‘rvnicn, entiiel\ of ii.iiu e'^, repul*efl *» lar^e force, sent to 
stoiMi tlie ]>laee, t(»ok ii\e oi their htimdurO" and sen^ hack the 
disCxj-iifited bt^'cifiers niili a of more tl’an a hnndred imm. 
Ami \\ho (*an forgit that, in Si ]ite»nli(‘r IS-tt), Colonel Dennie, 
'N\itha small force e<ui^i''tini!; entirely of iiathes, routed, near 
Ihin eean, tlie eonibiiied armies of Do^-t irahomnied jMid the 
Widll of Kuliini, ainoiintini^, it w^l■^ siippote-h to i thou- 
sand men, and tifiis hrouc^ht to a termination the eoidl'(*t \>’.th 
thrd<j) 0 '-ed Amir, vho sliortly afterwards surrendered him- 
seh* to the llritidi envoy at Kabul. 

s^all c(»iiteiit oiiivelves with a few more speeimons of M. 
De ^Varrell'*s aiT'uraey. As there is searoely tiny subjeet on 
our author does not Imieh ^\c eairiot attem]it witlilu the 
eonipa-^^ of an artiele, to |;i\c a detailed re\iew of tlic contents 
of his three Aolmnes. We must, th(‘reforc, take, at liarank a 
few .'iinples <d' t!i(‘ whole. From inilittirv A^c*tllrn to eoimiier- 
eitil jiiKiirs. De Warren sn} n that both the imports and ex- 
]K»rts ol* Jlritidi India hu\e fallen ofl* ^-reatly within tin* last 
tueiitv or thirty years. Where he learnt this it Avoiild he very 
dlflienlt to conjecture. It is true that he quotes Montgomery 
Alartir., hut Me do jiot belic\ * it jio^-Mhle tliat Mr. TMartin has 
made aiiv such assertion. The Frcnehman must have nils- 
nmhrstood higi. De Warren speaks of ‘“les imi»ortatinijs do 
tollte•^ e^'fieeis el dehuis pays dansfliide’' — durin<r tno })eriods 
of ten years, and says that fn iii 1810 to 1825, the iiiqiorts 
amounted to 010,220,850 rupees; and from 1820 to 1835 to 
no more than 798,072,802 rupees— that is to say, a diminution 
on the ten years, of 111^,147,958. Wc should like to know 
from what data these calculations M*erc drawn and who made 
the calculations. We know that in Calcutta, thegre has been a 
progressive increase both of imports and exports, and tlierefore 
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of the tonnage of the jiort. From tables drawn up by Messrs. 
IJell and Wilkinson (in the Commcrdul Annual^ an extremely 
valuable publication,^ wliieh is still conducted by the latter gen- 
tleman, with great ciirc and eminent success) — tables of which 
]\IcCulloch has, with great justice, observed that *• they contain 
a greater fund ol‘ information combined with sound remarks, 
than is to be met with respecting the trade of any emiioriuni, 
with wliieli we arc acquainted” — it is sliown that the imports 
of thi^ ])ort liavc gone on steadily increasing/ in the maniiej 
exliil)ited below. In the annexed, the yearly Imports arc given 
excliibi^e of tnasure : — 

In the year ]H14-lo = £ St. 1,1(>.>,7.‘>0 

„ 1S1S>--J() „ LTolMJ)? 

„ lsl>7-2S L>,71)Jb7.>b 

„ „ 2.!si,r»23 

„ „ .‘j.Gn, (((),) 

Thus, it will be seen, that at the principal eonimcri'lal empo- 
rium of India, the amount of iniptn-t*^ 'witliin the la^'t thirty 
jear-. has been con^'ideral)!}' inure tlian treble<l. 

At the same time, our o-\[)orts h.ne been nearly doubled — 
probal^y, more than doubled, for the table.', now before us 
(wiitini’ a^t we do ^^itllout innnediati‘ laeility of refeienee) only 
extend to IStO. In tlie year IM 1-1 o, we find them •^et down, 
on the authority of Me'‘w-*rs. 13ell and WilkluMm, at £ •4t(trttJ,272 
and in the \ear lSoO-4() at £ 7,0l)o,.‘b'jr). 'J'In* only lluelnation 
vi'^ible during thi> time was in the year IH.'U, which no com- 
mercial man will forget. M. De Warren with an apparent 
W'ant of eamloiir ^for in all prohahility he wiih not t'ufticiently 
well acquainted with the Miljeet to liayc a(*ted, in this maimm-, 
with any inaliciou" dcMgii) has .-^topped short at -the jear ISoo 
— before our eommerec had liad time to recover from the 
temporaiy shock it Iiad just rccoive<l. 

We can not now do more than touch upon so large a ques- 
tion as this. To fii^nish, in such an article# any eompletc sta- 
tistical information relative to the state of trade, throughout 
India, during the last thirty years is clearly out <Jf the question 
— ^l)ut we may mention that, as regards tonnage^ ^vc have now 
some tables before us, showing that in 1831, the tonnage cleared 
outwards, from the United Kingdom, to India and Ceylon, 
amounted to 59,721 tons; and that in J842, it reached 202,101. 

* That is to say, with only a fluctaation exhibited on the amount of one yf ir*i 
imports— owing to* causes, which will readily auggest themtelvea to the reader. 
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It appears to us that M. De Warren iiiusl nave mis-compre- 
hended some statements put forth by Montgomery Martin. 
We can not believe tliat the latter has been descanting on the 
general decrease of trade. • 

It must be admitted however that there is some truth in De 
Warren’s remarks on the injustice with which India ih tieatcd 
in re«^pcct of tlic rc^trictive dutic*' on her produce. He says : — 

“ No branch of Ile\enue m India in the handb of a wise, a lihernh or 
even a cominonlv clear-tighted Gt)\crnment ou^ht to be more fiuitful (than 
the (ustoins). 'J'he decree of cYpaiision wliu If it almobl immedicitcly 

attain IS incalculable, and }et ne\eithelc''S it laiif^iuslieb ind dc lines moie 
and iiioic fioin dav to day. \\eina\ find the leasun of this, in the per- 
he\enuj4g^rt!<jiiity, the monstrous ej'otism ot En^^land wl ose Pai Imment, to 
satisfy the cupidity of the inanutru tunnjy intcicsls pec^s laws, which coin])el 
then Indian hubjects to Kicni into then poits, toe jiiodiicc of Kn<fland 
at an almost nominal duty of two or thice pu r (lit., wdiilbt the ai tides 
inaiiufaituied h> these sanu suhp.ith aie only ailnuiteft into the polls of 
Great Britain on pa}in^ a dut) of fmm Unity a ihoihand per cent,** 

Another French writer, hiiving stiUcd in the Rente des Deiw 
J\lond(s that the nati^es of India, under the Britiw^li rule, “ enjoy 
more indepc iideiiec, nioic repose, iiKjrc ea^e, and more happiness’ 
tlian under any previous ho\ercignty, M. De AV^irren under- 
take^ to f-upyly “ une refutation eonseiencieu'-c ct sans replique 
(l(•eettc a^^ertion bingiilic'reincnt legere et liasaMee and thou 
asks triiiinidiamly, *• Wliat is the Iiappinc^'S of a country, in 
M liieli inotlicrs arc often eonipeUbd to sell their daiiglifers to 
jirostilutlon, to proeure anu)r‘'cl of bread?"’^ That Mieli iliing®, 
during bca'^ons of taiiiine, have liappcntd is undeniable: but 
Fiieli tiling-' liave liajqicned in Kuropc, not during sea&ons of 
laniin(‘. Some elaborate vvoiks on prostitution have lieen 
puldished in tbc French language ; can M. De Warren find 
nothing in these about jiarents belling their daughters for ]uir- 
poses of ]»rostitntion ? Wc have reecuitly Wn reading the 
melancholy statistics of jjroatitutioii in one of the most highly 
favoured of lands, and we find that, one veiy considerable class 
18 described as “ children who have been urged by their mothers 
to become prostitutes for a livelihood.” 

M. I)c Warren takes some pains to inform Jiis readers that 
the English in India do nothing at all to ameliorate the physi- 
cal condition of the natives of the country, and quotes with 

* After asking this question D# Warren tells us how he was once tempted by an 
offer of a young maid *' digne d’un Sultan/’ for a hundred rupees. We have seldom 
read a book about India which has not a story of the same kind. De Warren says, 
he paid the money, but suffered the girl to return with her mother, adding very 

characteristically ** Avouera^Je avec CatonqwhvartucMe ^Iquefoit un regret r* 
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approbatioD, the assertion ot* a writer in the Revue ties Detix^ 
Maudes, that we have not a sinfjle civil liospital or a single 
charitable iiistitiitloii in the country — ou clicrchorait cn 
vain un seul liospital civil, uu seul bureau de biciitaisance.” — 
TfVe know no class of people who give away more in charity 
than the Britisli inhabitants of India; and, judging by the 
tribes of beggars of all ages — from four to fourscore — who 
besiege the carriages of English travellers in France, none who 
jHiur Jess into that channel, than the geatrjP of the great nation 
wliich owns Count Edward Dc ^A^irren. 

Like many wiser men, De 'Warren has taken the measure 
of the Sikh army very badly, lie says: — 

“ If this question were put to me ; ‘In Knuland sliouhl wish to add 
the Punjub to its (hnninioiis would tin* SdJi army he of (lefindiiiir 

its territories?’ 1 *^ioid(l answer ‘DihuKmIIv not.* I’n-'lly, bee.iuse il is 
an Indian army. St*epndly. lieeiiiise tins anny ha^ but a \e/y few lluio|>v ..n 
othcers, and they would iiniii?(lKitely jro over to th:j Eui»lisli. 'j’lnnlK end 
Listly, because this semblance of French distipime, •. It id -’f bi‘iM|# an 
advantage to them would only t-’iid to delixtr iiji at oiite in a ii.uinw 
coin[).iss all llieiniluavv it^ouice'' of the eounliy to tli“ numeiiv d snju'Moiay 
of the conqueror^.* From the moment that the 1* uni ib is attti ked by the 
I'tj^dish, It is lost; a sin^de battle of less than un bout's duration W’uidd 
terminate ir» cxi«»teiice.” 

So thought funny, who knew more about liio matter tltin 
Count Ivlwjird I)e Warren. The i/i-toiy of tlii^ great delu- 
sion lui" l)ccii writicn ii. cndnil^lLT chanu liT*' ui* blood. 

• Wc ha\ (p.jirrclK (1 >')iuewhat iiM)rc\>ith i)c Warren than 
we intended w lien we coiiimenceu thi^ arti<-It* — but, we would 
wi.di to part from him in a d<*cciitly good humor. Tlierc an* 
many belter passage's in his book fhati tliOM* which xvc liavei 
quoted — but these l)ettcr jias'^agcs aivc, for the most part, so 
little original tluit^our readers would not thank us for trans- 
ferring them to our columns. The rc\iow', for cxainjilc, of 
Lord Ellcn))oroiigh s adinin.stratioii, and of* those most inequita- 
able transactions, \yiieli resulted in the robbery of the Sindh 
territory and tlie [K)liticat death of the Amirs, arc recommend- 
ed by the justice, if not by the novelty of tlic strictures they 
contain. They .arc in fact little more than translations of 
articles, which have appeared in our local journals. ^ If Dc 
Warren’s entire book were made up of such articles it would 
be mucli more valuable than it is. Ilia principal authorities 
ajipear to be Victor Jacquemout and %Montgoincry Martin. 


• Loin d’f'tic ur avanta^c. ne ferait que livrer cn un moment 8ur un petit cepace 
toutes IcB resources militaires du pays & la superioritd uumdrique dcs conquerans. 
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There is nothing Ijetter in De Wafren’s book than thoithree 
last 2>agC8. With these we mav. not unfitlv, close our notice 
of IS hide Anfflaise : — 

It is of importance that we should understand the political system of 
the new adirimistratiou called to govern this vast empire. Judging’ by its 
first acts, everything secuis to promise a new spra for British India. Sir 
Henry Hardingc is an old soldier, who under Sir John Moore, Marshal 
Beiesford, and the Duke of Wellington, hu« gainr'd too many laurels in 
our gigantic wars on all the battle>fields of Europe, to be daz/derl by the 
pitiful ambition of coTupieniig every petty hciui-harharoiis State incajiablc 
of iThisting the omnipotence of (ireat Britain. All his recollci tions, all 
the instincts of his nature will teach him t(» aMiid that lal on which Lord 
Kllcnhorough was shipwrecked by h^s vaiidy. Under his government wc shall 
not have to speak of unjust of military expedition^ undertaken with a 
pretext of restoimg order to neighbouring state"’. He has already an- 
nounced his firm intention not lo interfere in tli** intestine strifes of the 
Piinpih. There is no thought of an army of 0\erci8e such as his pre- 
dece'-sor organized ivitli the evident itUeniioii of (onvertiiig it into an 
army of liiva'-ion. Surrouiidid by his coiiufll, he is at present ahsorlied in 
the study of domestic atlairs. Ills first thought is directed towards the 
moral and intelleclnal improveinciil of the natives of the country. We hope 
that hi" second will he de\ oted to the amelioration of their physical and 
material condition. We hope that the treasure, which will no lunger be 
sipiJindcrtid on the indefinite extension of empire will not bj drawn by 
another current towards the metropolis to satisfy an insatiable cupidity*; 
lint that a iiortion at least wdll he ajiplied to fertilise the soil; to ailbrd to 
the wretrhed cultivator the means of irrigation, which shall prevent those 
]ieiiodieal famines, that now ileciiiiate the jiopulation ; to dig canals ; to 
open H'ads winch will give an iiiijietus to commerce, and after commerce 
to cixilizution whiih always follows in its track. Such are our xiews for 
• the country whose line climate uc ofleii look ha -k to W'lth regret; such is 
now oiir hope — ik hope which wc had not when first we sketched our picture 
of L'Jncle Autjlaisv." 

Aina ! — alas ! Wliat lioi^e liavc wc now — Sir Henry Hardiuse 
has become a conqueror in spite of himself 


* What metropolis— and whose cuindity ? 
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Art. IV- — 1- Murrays Life of Euujit 

2. MalvolnCs Sketch of the Sikhs, 

3. Aitplo India u Treatiesi, 

4. Political Rdations N. IV, F, 

5. TJfe of Gcoi ye Thomas. 

The KhaKa Army no longer cxl'=5t'', am] the intcfn’ity of* the 
I’uiijal), the kingdom created and iihly j^o^eriied liy Kunjii 
Siii^h, ha.^ been de.*^tro}ed. AVe are now no Ioniser nieiau ed 
by a licentiouh army threatennin*;, at e\erv torn of l>inb;i\ 
|)()litiep, and tactions hitrii^ne, the j)cac*e of our p^o^in(•l‘'‘ : 
a Miccc&^ion of Aictorie.-*, uiUM|nallod in tin* fievceiws'n of the 
confiiet, and the magnitude of tlie Ls^iie, lias j()^\e^l■d the 
bpirit of the la^t Xati\e yower of India, ^\liic-h, though for the 
space of forty jeara bound to Us only by the lu’ittle chaiiu^of 
tiiendc-hip and amity, had ne^cr Ik lore ero^^ed sA\ordt> M»’*‘th 
n-, but during a pciiod of temiMumy l.iilure to our anrts luid 
proved our faithful all\. IrrcHstible (‘irenniM unco's^ 1lo^^e^(‘r, 
liurried on tjic eonfliet at a time, A\heii univi r^fll pe:iei‘ 
enabled us to concentrate the strength ol our cuitiire, and anui- 
liiliite the armies of the treaeherou- iinadcr. 

The campaign of 1S4.%4(I nill neither be soon nor easll\ 
forgotten: it >\ill be remembered by many a widow and 
or])liaii, as the era from whieli tlieir w'orldly di^tre^s eonimeiienl^ 
— it w'ill be remembereil by tlio.se engaged in with leeliiigs 
of triumjdi at the bra\ery and determination (’\hibiti‘d, and 
w'itli Jiumiliation, when w'e reflect upon tlie diliienUy, with 
which the means of our \ast empire ’are made a\ailulile, and 
the slender hold, w'liich, after the lapse of n(‘arly a whoiccentur), 
we can be said to have upon India. "NVe have indeed much 
to be proud of, and much to regret in, the cventh, w hich have 
lately crowded one upon the other — pride*, at the di&][Jlay of 
the btill indomitable vidour of the British soldier — regret, at 
the number of tliosc gallant men, wdiose services have been 
loot to their country. flThc soldier and the statesman will 
find- no upiirofitablc lesson in pondering the progress and 
the issue of the campaign of the Sutlej. 

But, for the present, we must waive the discuftion of this 
subject. Our remarks apply to tln^ battle-field, not to the 
battle, and we would draw the attention of our readers to the 
scenes upon vyhieh these stirring events have been jiassiiig — 
the plains of Sirhind and Malwo — the coimtrics betwixt the 
Sutlej and the Jumna. 
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From the oarlicsU times, going back to a period of dim 
t radii ion^ (liObe ])1aJTiK have been tlic battle-field of India. 

It is licre and in tlie country immediately adjoining the oppositcr 
banks of eaeli river that the fightg of races and religions 
have bt'eii ibught; who shall venture to say how often the rich 
valley of' tlic (iranges has been lost and* won on these plains? 
— how often the eon(|ucror ii’om the wo'^t, onec established 
on the threshold of India, has found hiin-elf the irresistible 
ina^e*' of the riehes and rr-,ouree- of tin eouiitry beyond? 
Frcnii the davs of Alexaiider to tliiKc «)f Itiinjit Singh the 
tide ol' eoiujiie^t has fli>\\(‘d thrmigh this ( Ikmitk I, bringing 
<lo\vn a siK'ee-'-'ion of the hftrdy and fanatieal h’ibes of the vv(“^t 
to eoloni/(' and deteriorate under the baiitd‘'il inllneiieo of the 
i*a-tr — onee, and one< oiih, in the histoM oi ages Im*! +he order 
i>l‘ thine-' been re\er-Mk and this eentm v li.i-. beheld the often 
eon(|iu*u‘d Hindu ean v ing on these |Jaius In tnuniph a Mitli- 
(*i(*nt tropliy from the tomb of the fir-t, the moht^ fanatical, and 
^tdl mo-.l hat<‘<l ol thvlr Maliommedan eoiujiicrors. 

A eni-Mny glaiK'e at tlie maj) of A'-la will show how justly 
tlie plains of Sirliiiid are, as their name indieates, entitled to 
be eoiiMderetl the head or thrediold of India: the great 
II Im.ilava range pre’^enls an unbroken Irontier on the east 
fivmi the eonfines of Arrakati to the v^alley of Kashmir — on 
the \\(‘'‘( tlie vast desert of Central India extends from (lujarat, 
and gradnallN nare(u\ing niav ho said to terminate in or adjoin- 
ing our dl^triets ot' Ilurn^anah and Ilhutteaiiah. I5ur(t|)eaii 
art and ariangeinent has in thowsc days rendered this desert a 
safe and practicable route I'or a limited force on friendly terms 
with the countries on both sides, and the caravans of the 
Ijohanl merchant have l*or ages traversed its sands in sceiirity ; 
but to a hostile force advancing from the west these d<'scrts 
present an ample and sufficient barrier. It is only, therefore, 
through this narrow neck of country, intervening between the 
line of hill and desert, thaf India has ever been open to invasion 
Iroin the tribes iiiliabitiiig C/cntral Asia, who had overwhelmed 
Hindustan with periodical inun(|ations. 

We have said that even from the days of tradition these 
idains have been the battle-field of India, and our readers, 
learned in the lore of the Hindus, will scarcely require to be 
informed that our allusion is to the battle of the Kurukhetra, 
the contest between tlic^ons of Kuru and Pandu for the throne 
of Iiidraprastha, in which the Hindu poet with a vehemence and 
variety ol' imagery not unworthy of him, who sajig the wars of 
Tmy, asserts, and boldly maintains that the gods themselves 
took a part, and disguised in mortal garb directed, the battle 
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of the victors. With that etranj^c inconsiatcncy and g^arrulous- 
ncss, which distinguishes the Hindu poets, Krishna hiiiibclf is 
^represented as inculcating moral doctrines of a most diffuse and 
exalted kind, with his armour huclded on, and all but engaged 
in the fight. Unknown as the circumstaneea of these battle^ 
may be to the Euroj)can lords of the toil, insignificant as they 
may appear to be from their results ha\ ing j)orished, tlmy are 
well known to, jftid intimately blended with the religion t»f the 
Hindus. Let him that doubts repair to Thancsiir in the'-i‘ 
plains, and visit the sacred lake that bears tlie name of the 
field, of which it is the extreme corner: let the scei>ti(* see the 
crowds, that resort to bathe in its lioly waters— let him count 
the gold, that is poured into the lap of lliahman-, who »warm 
there beyond calculation — lethim h(*ar one of the learned of^lieir 
number quote with enthusiasm the Iine‘< of the IVlaliabharata 
•which tell of the vahmi; of Arjiina, and the pride of Ijliinia 
Sena, — and hg might w'(*ll Mii)]) 0 ‘'e from the ferA (Uir of the n colter, 
tliat the aged man wa^ narrating M>iiie Aietory, in which he 
hiniKdfi when a youth, had gloried to have taken a share. 
Such, in all ages, and in all elimos, i't the ])ow'er oJ* legendary 
lore, — iiiten>ely increa'-ed, w'hen a'^M>eiated with religion, and 
such a religion as ITindui''m. The district 'of Kh\tuh un- 
interc^ting in any other re^peef, notorious for tlu' wild and 
savage nature of its inliahitani-, unhealthy in it^ climate, and 
unfertile in its ])rodue<ion^, has in the eyes of the Hindu-, :i 
sanctity not surpa->ed hy any other district in India. Here the 
Hevotee wanders from Tirtha to Tirtha in rjuick sii(*ee''''ion : he 
bathes in the waters of* the Siira^wati, the stream coniiecled 
w'ith the Goddess of AVi'^dom. Intensely ignorant a^^ he of 
the object of the circuit he is takiifg, of the e^ent- for the 
occurrence of wdiieh the scenes he \Wit< arc rcn(»wned. In* still 
faneif^s he deri>e.s scanc feeling of imhibed sunetlt\, and the 
sali■^faction fittcndiiig the j»CTformaiiec c»f a jfnms ainl edifying 
deed, in completing the prescribed bathings and jmnfieatioii-- 
at Pehoa andThnncsiir in the field of the Kunikhetra. 

AVho will venture to fix the plates, when the battles alluded 
to above w'crc fought? — daily handed down to us in in}sti(5 
tradition we take them at the value tlicy may seem intrinsically 
to po^«C'‘8. Thc‘re may liavc been — there must have been many 
a battle, of which we have no record. Many a brave man may 
have lived and fought before Arjunn knd Alexander, but they 
had no bard to celebrate their victories, or record their virtues : 
happv may those he considered, to whom this favour has by 
fate been accorded, and doubly valued by us ought the legends 
of the early state of a people to be ! 
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Wc pass^vcr a pcripri of years — may he of centuries, and we 
arrive at tlie days of Alexander. This period t-ei'iiis to be one 
upon A\hich tradition and Iiistory meet upon neutral frroiiiul, and 
contend for empire. AVIio can <loubt that the hero of ^lacedon 
did really f)enelrato to tlie Punjab, that lu^ \e‘-se]s did in truth 
ride ii|K»n the Indus'' — but v'e sec all, a'^ it were, tlirouirli a 
liayy darkness — A\e can neitliei* fix witli cxaetiie^^s the site ol tlie 
cities ^^^»l<‘h he founded, nor the tribes, v* I lieh he eoinpieied: 
we can neither n eoirni/e tlie traitors u, r tlie jialriots who 
fonf»ht with or died a^aiii^-t the eneni\ Iroiii th(‘ west. Anticiiia- 
riaii'^ scjinbble, and eoiiimentatoV'^ (Idler as to ' I’etlir / Alooltan 
was the eajntal of the i^Ialb, (»r rnrus of liio fiiniily ot' tin* 
Ponravi. who, the Mabahbarata and tin i)» una oi ha 'ontala 
tell Us WXTC seated (»n ilu* riirotie of India. Ih* it what it may, 
a irH‘at power iK‘n“tr'ded in tin ih'rd 'Mitury before on r era 
to tlie inlLihboni liood o( tlie ^"'iitli j, but luriiiii" oil* ( re tbev 
reaebed tlie plains of hirhind t!n> eoine;>ed to Europe lln^* 
oriulii of tln»s* laiiiie iniiioiir'- (d* llie weakli, tlie ]>ow«‘r, ainj 
luaf^nifieeiiei* ol’ ll’indii''tan, (ni the tine-bold of w iiieli tlu'\ bad 
stoiuh and ol’ the inlialfitant- (»f which they ha I collected soiijo 
\ari(‘d and dl-torted ini’oiination. 

\W* now' [la— oMr, in a breath, a jieriod oi’ihlrtoi n (‘(.utnrios; 
how mai^v (lyini'^ties may lia\e ri-(‘n, and fallen in tliat ])(*riod, 
if Indian dynii-tlcs were thei^ liable to the same viei-'-itiulo to 
wlilelitln v ha\e since hem subject I AVe lunc no landmark 
to direct n-, no ra\ of liubt to attract our attention b(*twecn 
the da^^ of the sm of JMiilip and the son of ISehiikhteuiii. 
W e iiia> (‘oiielnde that tlie j»eiiin-iila of India, if not i’ree iioni 
internal broil, w;!*^ at least nnassiilcd by foreign iinadcrs. AA\‘ 
^i^c u|i that jieriod to the te-pccti\c snjiporter of the ]iiidilbis- 
tic anil lirahnianical theories: — tliis mn-t have been tin* tinn' 
when tlios(* \a-t striictnres >\ere rai-ed, w Inch still i stonivli us, 
when the Hindu ]»eople w ere "OAcrned by soveieij^ns of their 
ow'ii race, and reliuiou : it must Inn e been a lime, when the 
tem[»le was erow'ded with worsbipjH'rs and the shrine hea])ed 
with rich presents: these must ho the "ood old da}s, to whieli 
the ])iousmnst still look back with regret, when line were not 
killed, and when lirahmans w'cro w'orshijiped through tlie land ! 
Jlut a hitter, an uncomiiromising, a fanatical enemy to the oi-eed 
of llrahmn, to all wdio bowed down to wood and stone, had 
sprung into existence irf the deserts of Arabia. The fiery 
tenets of Malioinnicd had resuscitated the slumbering energy of 
the races, which had been once great and powerful lictw^ecii the 
Euphrates and the Mediterranean, and sent forth hordes of 
warriors prepared to conquer and die in the name of the 
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Almighty, the indivisible and the eternal. From^tlie straits 
ol‘ Gibraltar on the west to the mountains Avhich overhang the 
Indus, from the Oxiis to the Nile, the sons of Islam o\ereaine 
all that opposed them. Xew kingdoms were establihhed, ami 
new dynasties grasj)ed at sovereign ])Ower, till lift* eleventh 
century found Mahmoud, tlie son of ISel)ukhtegin, seated n]>ou 
the throne of Ghuziii, and j>rcpared to carry out the Ijold but 
unfinished attempts of his father to add the jdaliis of "Hindus- 
tan to his dominions. liurning with the lust of eomjuest lie as- 
sumed the eloke of religion, and started Ibrili on an expedilion 
to ])luiider and eonvert. Tw’el\e times did he with dilferent 
degrees of siieeess jiour his hordes into India ; ‘ind on some occa- 
sions over the jdaiiis of Sirlilnd did lie carry fire ami sword, 
breathing vengeance against Kftigs imd hhdaters, seeking and 
destnn iiig cities, defacing iiiul pidluting shrin(*s. At J'lianesur, 
then the seat of a ricli and power! ul kingdom, and a jilai'e of 
resort to the jiioiis Ilinclii from all (piartei’s, wa'* fought by one 
his suc<*e&Bors a great ami bloody battle, — and not one only, 
bir a partial defeat of the iiuader, wa^ merely the loreniniu'r of 
a more eoin[ilete ^ietory, which lal<l open to liim the road l»» 
Delhi and tlie other kingdom's of India. Still, Jlahmoiid was 
but the rod, hi- de-ceiulaiits and succe-sor- were tlu* destro} lug 
serpents. A Futhun inoiiarchy w as e-taiillshed at lielhi. ami 
thence ramified ovc'r India, lint as one d\iia-ty succccdtMl, or 
rather (le-tro\ed the otliir, — as im* (ilioriaii-, the shue- Kings, 
the Dodls struggled for coiii|ne-t, — on each, on \ery 'occa-iou, 
the plalii'^ of ^Irliind were scoured and ravaged, as the Ihithan 
born in tlic mountains dc-cemled with a fredi horde (*!' needy 
!id\enturers to demanel hi- sliare of the common prey from his 
im»rc effeminate l)j*ethreii of Iliiidiislan. 

Ilut the success whicli liud attended the irriqitlons of 
Mahmoud and liis successors, the vast and iiicaleulabh^ wealth 
in specie and jewels, with wdiieli the kingdom of Ghuziii h:ul 
b^eIl enriched, attracted the attention^ and excited the avarice 
of a needy and w arlike race of waiTiord, with whom llic plains 
be}oml the Oxns wx»rc teeming. The first irrujitioii of tliis 
.|K'oi)le imdiy* Ziri^his Khan swept like a mighty tempest along 
the borders of India, and overspread Asia from the Ihicific to 
tlie Gasplaii : — but although the mountains of Kabul fell an 
easy piey to tlie invader, the rich provinces of India were 
sparetl, jiiid the coast of llalin ; the Kn^ieror of Delhi became the 
refuge ot Kings and Princes, over whose dominions the tempest 
had l)urst. When, however, in the succeeding century a fresh 
storm gathered from beyond the Ox us, and the invincible Timur 
was cominciieiiig his career of victory, which was destined to 
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rmbraoc the Celestial emiiirc on the cast, and the Siiblinic 
l%>rte on the west, India was his first* and most eoveted ]>rey. 
IS’or were there the means of* resistance cither in the [)eoi»Jc of 
the coiiiitry or their deji^cncratc Jlulers to stem the tide of this 
new invasion. The institutes of Tiniiir would Hjjreseiit him 

l)ossessed of every virtue — his acts stamp him as the per- 
])etrntor of c\cry eriiiic, huninn and inhuman. If the massacre 
ol helpless ])risoiier&, and the licensed pluinl» r and slaughter of 
iinre^i'^ting eiti/cii^, ran hold up tin name of any coii(jiicn»r 
1(» the execration of ])0''tcrity, tliai conqueror fs Timur, 
wIkko coiiiMi from the Indus to tin (langcs hccrdly mail- 
ed by carnage and deva*-laiiv)ii. ( outent wuh Inniim displayed 
hi^ \ a^t j)ow e^'^ as the scfjurje of tl]c -Mini.hty, '^Irniiir made 
no attempt to ('•tahli U l.i-. dynasty in Dillii, but satiated 
with the blood and weallli ol India, he n ei »>sed the Indus, and 
entered upon the grand expedition, whi<*h -'tupimdons a^i it was, 
he executed, — that id* planting his standard outlie iuit her shore of 
tlie Ho^jdioru". India wa-^ left to tlic goA crmncnl or rather the 
iui-go\e»iinieiit of the remnant of the rathan Dwiastic^, tiljj in 
the ])euon of Ihiher, liis lineal deseenclaut, arose the star of the 
inqteiial hou-e (d* Delhi, miscalled the house of the Aloguls. 
llfiber'^ ow n ]>eu has lelt us an interesting account of his ad- 
vent iirC'', and hi^ w .nKleiing-, and we can follow him ft’oiii tlie 
timi* wlu'ii he was an exile Jrom his paternal heritage, ^yheii he 
siemed the butt of iortuiie, and, tliough (d'ten del'eatcd, was 
iieM r kii(»\Mi to despair. Al'^e aeeompanv him to the battle of 
Ml hind and Paiiipul, where be aeeomplished the dowmbdl of the 
hou'-e of Li»di, and established hi.s own family at Delhi. y'*arcc- 
ly, however, had the energetic ioiiuder of the dynasty, wliieli 
still (KH'upicb the jiageant throne of Delhi, breathed his last, cre 
the sceptre was snatclicd from the hands of his less gifted son, 
who was driven into exile across the Indus. Tlicncc returning 
wdtli recruited strength, the plains of Sirhind again became the 
threatre of the struggle for empire, and the ro^ by which the 
hardy but undisciplined sons of the north plundered their way 
to the capital of Hindustan. The field of Paniput a second 
time decided the fate of India, and the struggles of the Pathan 
and the Tartar ceased finally under the able rule of Akbar, 
This however did not bring rest to these devoted Regions. 
Armies wore incessantly pouring across them to reduce rebel- 
lious provinces, or more^com^detely to bring into subjection 
half-subdued districts. Sometimes they proceeded to victory — 
sometimes to disaster. 

l^th tlic exception of these expeditions the countnes between 
the Indus and the Jumna enjoyed comparative repose during 
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the reiffii of Akbar, and his three illiv^trious successors. It 
was then that the arts ot* peace were cultivated, that the stately 
serai sprung into existence, as it were by the wand of* the en- 
chanter, in the centre of* the desert plain — it was tlicii that the 
magnificent cities were erected AvitJi their mosques, tlieir tombs, 
tlicir gtirden houses, and all the aeeoini)animcnts of luxury and 
grandeur, ^^hi(*]l still in their ruins excite feelings of astouisli- 
ment and admiration. The plains of iSirhind tlieii became the 
route, along which the couit (d* .lehSngir and Shah tFehan 
tra\elledin luxurious [)oinp from Delhi to the hapj>y valley of 
Ka'^hinir. The invaluable iiiomoir^ of the scientific lieniier 
giu* u-' an accurate and amusing picture of such imperial pro- 
grO'-'C^ and the multitude of miseries and discoiniurts Mhich 
attended them. Any tiavclh*r iii the Mortli AVest Pnninces 
ean synipathi'-c with liiiii in his woeful de'‘eri])tii*u id’ the 
naughty’' waters (we,(iiiote fnmi reeollectioii) luueli troubled 
by tlie drinking of eat tie, and w a'-Iiiiuf id’fidlow cr-^ : A\e ean feel 
for him in tlic dire nece^.^ity id* eating the filthy bread of* 
tin; bii/aar,‘’*aiid ha\iinj: lii*' whole day eoii'imied in pitching and 
striking tents, in knoeking in pegN and abusing seiwants— In’ 
beinir ^uffoeated with du-l.and •-o shut in on all "iiie-' I)y rope^ and 
kanaut-- a^ neither to be able ^o aiU auee nor retreat. His 
jjieturc'itjue de'Cription^ sja^ak i'or tin in-^eheN and shew’ that the 
habile of the people of India are still iineban^ed. llie^e 
j)en(Klieal ])ro(‘e-*''ions of tbe tinpi'ior" imi-'t ba^e been splendid 
and stately affair^, but bringing with tbeni de\ustation and ruin 
to tbe \illages on the line <d* march. K\cn In our own ihus, 
v/ith all the s^^teni ami arrantreiiUMit of our district jurisdictions, 
tlie passage of a (lo^eriior (iiiicral or C'oimiiaiKhT in ('liief is 
like tl^it of a dc'^troying si>irit. The ’great man i'^ hijiiself only 
dimly seen in the early nnn'ning inareh, but the cainj) 1‘ullowers 
plunder the wliole (lay, — verilVing the Persian jwoMTb, that if 
one egg be required for the Prince, one thoii'^and eliiekcns are 
spitted by Ids servants Itedre^s Is vain, as before the morrow's 
(lawn, the camp it'^elf and the means of identifying the parties 
are gone : if such exists even now w hat must liave been the 
j-tate of things in the days of the MahftnrncdarL empire ? The 
Ko'^ miliars still mark the royal way from Agra to Jiahorc, and 
many of the lialting places are still liistingulsliablc l)y the remains 
of garden-, and l)nililings devoted to the temporary accoiniiioda- 
tion of the I’ouft in its transit. A p(!tusal of tlic autobiography 
of Jehangir gives some more particulars of such journeys, as 
they appearcyl to royalty itself, and supply us with an amusing 
anecdote of truly oriental justice which took place by oi^cr of 
the emperor in the gardens of Sirldnd. The death of Arang- 
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zoJdc again brought WQ,r and confusion, intrigue and assassina- 
tion into the north of lliudustan. During the years im- 
lucdiately succeeding we read of armies advancing to and from 
Lahore, of the empire being sold for money or purchased by 
blo(»d. We find the petty district authorities availing them- 
selves ol' the times to assist their independence, and Pathan, 
JVIogiil, and Iliiulu each seizing what they could lay hold ot^ 
and reildering the countries between tlic Siulej and the Jumna 
a scene of anarchy and confusion. 

Hilt the attention of all ^\as suddenly directed from objects 
ol‘ seltisli aggrandizement, and the in.-^tinct of eoninnm danger 
united all once more upon tlie •unexpected arrival of the terrible 
Nadir. Once more the countries beyond the 'iiow} mountains 
which bound India on th(‘ Xortli West hail Mint forth an iron 
raee of warriors, who under onoi leader sw^<*])t down with irre- 
sistHilc violence uj>oii the unpndected plains of llindu'^tan : all the 
iiewdy rai'^ed jioteutates ol India were struck with astonislunent 
at their new and invincible invader. Kveii far in the Deklian 
its liilhience was felt, and it urged Haji Ifco the Maliratta 
IX'Miw’ah to invite his bitter enemy, the Nizam, to form a 
giMieral league tor the defence of India ifgalust a eoiumou toe. 
The ]dundcrcr and destroyer sw^ept on to D(;lhi, and the spot 
is still ^h()W’n,in the inosipic of Ilushkiin-ud-daiilali, wliere he 
seated him^elf to indulge his insatiahlc blood-lhirstincss in the 
slaughter of the eitizeiis of the first city of the empire. 

tTu* ^tream was too violent to be lasting, and w^e find that it 
soon rolled hack, and an inglorious death ere long tenninated the 
career of Nadir Shah : but as bis invasion gave the finishing 
striikc to the jiower of tlie house of Timur, so also it brought 
t(» a iiericction the confusion and anarchy prevailing in the 
unhniipy eountrv, whose history we are touching upon. 
What wnis its condition ? Ilarficd by successive inroads *)f 
sava‘»*e and relentless plunderers, pressed by their nominal 
rulers, spoiled by the actual invader, the inhabitants had 
aeiiuliTd the ferocity of the wild beast leaving their fields 
to he overrun with jungle, they fortified their villages— each 
man Avas a siddicr in defence of his paternal acre— each well 
Avas in-oteetcd hy a tower — each Aullagc rendered itself secure 
by ditches and impenetrable hedges at least against the inroads 
of marauding horse. Up to the time of the invasion of Nadir, 
either from hopelessness, 4)r froni indiftcrence, they bofe their 
evils Avitli patience, or at least in silence s but at length the 
cup of Mahommedan tyranny was full, and the spark was 
applied, which set the whole country in a ffamc. About 
the year 1742 the Jat Zemindars, from sheer desperation, took 

T Y 
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Up uiyns, and, resigning tlicir former pojyccfiil avocations, to»)k 
to rapine and plunder as a means of existence This ebullition 
might and would in all probability have been put down by 
the superiority of skill in arms, which the provincial ruler 
still possessed, but at this critical moment the revolting Hin- 
dus adopted as a bond of union the dormant tenets of Giiru 
Govind, which, though crushed, had never been exterminatc'd, 
and assuming tliesc as their watchuord, tliev I'oiiitd that 
strength and consistency, which religious fanatacism alone can 
siij)plv. 

From this period we date the c^^^tence of tlie Sikhs, a^ 
a distinct pco]de, and jjnlfcssoi^^ of a di->tiiict icligion: from 
this date they commenced their career of arms, and eNeiitually 
ot conejuest. They then entered upon, and iinally carried tuit 
the great work etfcctcd in the b«uth of lndia#by the Mahratta'* — 
tlie rising of the opjuvs'Ncd Hindu races agaiu'^t their .Malif)m- 
medan confpierors and tyrant-^. It was a uar of rdiizioii 
and extermination, and um|iiestionably, but for the intcrt'ercuce 
of a European iW)\ver in the politics ol’ India, e\erv ^eslige 
of Mahommedan riile*niight lia\e been swt'pt Irom the country. 
The stnjggle for tluf empire of Ilindu'*tau A\ould ha\e been 
between the Maln;gtta and the Sikh : and as the Mahratta had so 
far been the first in the iiehl by the «)eciij)ation ,oi' Delhi, the 
theatre of the (‘(mte^t w'ould have been these very plains, of 
which we now w’rite. 

It was thu'' that the ])rece])ts of Xaiiak w’cre ado]»ted by 
the warrior and the jihiloMipher. Far (ither was the intention 
of tlieir j)caceful an<l b<‘ne\olcnt founder. llelioldliig and 
pitying the iniserics jiroduced by fanatielMU and religious strife, 
hi^ object ww to blend the Hindu faith and jMali(»mmedaii creed 
into a btrifeless coin[)Ouiid, and to lead both to lay aside their 
rancour, and W(»rship the one invisible lleing. II is jieacefnl 
inini«'try w'as continued in the persons of’ liis imnu’diate succes- 
sor^, Angad, Amcra Da-^s, Ilaiii Dass, and Arjuii : though the 
numbers of the professors of the new faith increased, still there 
was nought to distingin.-^i them from the other ascetic anil 
rclicrious sectarians, with which India still abounds: — they 
aimed at no jiolitical existence, and in all probability w'ould 
ne^er have obtained one, had not, in an ill-fated moment, the 
Mab()mnu*dan ruler of the district, from ])iqiic, from j)r(*judice, 
or ’svahtori cruelty, imprisoned and jVut to death the last men- 
tioned of these teachers. This was in the year 1606. Fired 
by this atrocious oiitnigc the son of the murdered IViest, Har 
Govind, took up arms, and exciting the passions of Ins followers 
coiDiiienccd a system of petty reprisals. But what was the 
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Uowcr ami means of few and ull()rgp.nizcd Devotees against 
tlie consolidated i)owor of the empire of Delhi ? Fresh perse- 
cutifin only produced increased hate — the sect w jlfi well nigh 
cruslied, its professors were scattered — it would have ceased 
to exist, had not the murder of Tcgh lialiadiir, th<* sou of liar 
( Jovind, called forth the talents, t^e energy, and the vengeance 
of Oiini (loviiul, though the tentli and the last of the succc>s(»rs 
of Nanak. A man of superior abilities, -ff enthusiastic elo- 
(|uciicc and indomitable courage, (Juii. Govind entirely 
altered the constitution and hal)is ol' hi^ f(>l lowers. He ir.i- 
bued them witli military ardour, and taught them to dcv(»te 
thciuselvcs to the ])ious doty of wreaking vengeance upon tla^ 
Mussahuaiis. The asjiect of the times Avas non .non' tiivourabic ; 
tli(‘ i)owcr of Arauiizehe Avas occii]>h*l in the disastrous 
Avars of the Dekhan : lh(‘ sect gi\;\v and multi[»lied : they 
(»ppo>ed, sometimes Avitii siicivss, and soim^inies with reverse, 
such force as the oiHctu's ol‘ the cihjKTor sent out against 
lliein. l1ioy esiabli-hcd tIie]nV(‘l\es at Aumidiuu’, Makliluai, 
and C'hunikoiir, south of the Sutlej: and, though (liini (jovind 
was at length driAeii from* the latter ]»liice, — his Avih' and 
ehlldren being harbaroiisly murdertyl at Sirhiiid, avIiDo lie ].ims(‘lt*« 
piM’ished in exile, — the cause AA'as not deserted : his disei]»Je and 
ii»lh)wer Ihindah, the llynigi, took advantage oi’ the confusion 
and tiniudl, following the death of Arang/ebc, and jdamied 
and (‘^ecuted the daring deed (»i* the cajituriiig and sacking 
ol‘ Sirhind, the i)rincii)al city between the Sutlej and the 
•Jumna. Animal cil A\ith the spirit of demons, rather than of 
men, they Avreaked their Acngcance to the lull upon this 
dcA'oti-d cllv, and cni‘ouraged by iheir success .-prcnil their 
raAages bcAond the .lumnaiiito the districts of Seharimtiiir. 
lint the strength ol‘ tlie Delhi oiujnrc, though Aveakened by 
dissension and strife, Avas still strong against thc-c irregular 
combatants: the held of Faniput saAV them dcfcaitcd, and, their 
leader being shortly afterAvards taken, and barbarously mur- 
dered, the "hanies of this religious warliirc Avcrc to a certain 
extent allavcd. 

Driven like t^'ild beasts before tlieir exterminating enemy, 
cut doAWi in hiindrcdp, AA'ith a price set on thejr beaus, s^ne 
strong s])irits still clung to the tenets of their Guru, refused 
to cut their beards and resume the peaceful life of cultivators, 
and concealed thenisclA<is in the hills to aAvait a suitable time 
for again wreaking their vengeance. That at length arrived: — 
• the utter annihilation of the power of the Delhi emperor, and 
the retreat of Niulir Shah in 1742, enabled the llhidu peasantry, 
exasperated by centuries of t)pprcBsion, to rise up in great 
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strength. Assuming the tentts of a faith associated in their me- 
mories with deeds of vengeance upon the INIahomincdaii, and 
successful resistance against the o[)prcssor, they converted the 
country between the Kavi and the Jiinma into a theatre 
for the struggle of. a nation fighting for its liberty, of enthu- 
siasts contending for the unre^rained j^rofession of their peculiar 
tenets, with that zeal and energy, wliich can only be awakciiocl 
in such a cause. This was the distinction of their ])re‘^ent 
outbreak from those i)recediug it undci liar CJovind, (iuni 
Govind, and Bandah : — these Avere tlie struggles of roligiou'* 
fanatics alone, breathing vengeance for the lo^s of their leader, 
and the oppression of thein&elvcs : — to tliis cau^c \va^ now 
sui)eradded the accumulated vengeance, and righteous indigna- 
tion of a people, avIio had been insulted and peihecutctl for 
centuries. 

Their strength whs now such that they op{>oscd Avith siicc(‘>> 
the arms of the Viceroy of Laliore, and Avould probably have 
soon cstablislipd for themselves sOine permanent ])OMtion, A\hen 
an enemy appeared from the Avc>f, Avlio'^e force of overtvludming 
magnitude carried everything before it and threw back tbe 
• pr«»gres>s of the Hindu Kevol^ition for a quarter of a century : 
thU Avsis Ahmed Shah, the founder of the dynasty ol’ Kabul. 
As a youth he had accompanied Nadir Shah in bis inroad into 
Iliiidu-tan — he had Avitncs.'^cd the cai)abilities of the country 
to yield plunder, and its inability to defend itself, :^id he 
resolved to take advantage of it^ distracted state, and after 
plundering Central Hindustan to annex the j)rovinces of Laliore 
and Sirhiiid permanently to his dominions. ScAcn times did he 
enter these unfortunate jirovinces, and overrun them like a 
destroying whirlwind. In his first inv^asion, in 1747, the iieigli- 
bourhood of Sirliind was the scene of a tremendous conflict 
between the Mogul and the Abdali. The folloAving year 
saw the invader return, and, in l7ol,aii engagement took place 
under the walla of Laliore, after which the pOAver of the 
Emperor of Delhi ceased even nominally to predominate 
North of the Jumna. In 1755, the Abdali proceeded with- 
out opposition, and took temporary possenion of Delhi, 
but contented Umself with making the Jumna the vouthern 
boundary of his dominions. But his power, though great, was 
not consolklated, and one of the Mussalman district-governors, 
whom the change of supreme power hadhdeprived of his province, 
invited the common enemy of the faith to avenge him upon 
his opponent That enemy was the Mahratta, whose arms were# 
then irresistible from Delhi to Cape Comorin. Beady for 
plunder, and burning to anneif new provinces to the empire 
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of the Peishwali, Ra^onath Rao, son of the late Baji Rao, 
readily accepted the invitation, and poured across tlie countries 
between the Jiiinna and Sutlej the iiardy race of inountainccivs, 
wlio had fought their way to the north from the fastnefeses of 
the Concan. 

Resistance on tlie part of the Affghan Governor was ^ain : he 
was driven across the Indus, Jeaving the whole coiintrv }H»t\\c<‘n 
that stream and tlie Jumna to be desolat(d and j)lmi(lered. 
Short however was the period of the new rule. Jlouscd by the 
insult offered to his religion and his power, the Alxlali return- 
ed with an overwhelming force, and utterly destroyed the 
])o^ver of the Maliratta nation on the plains of I'aniput. TWia was 
the last great religious battl(‘ in India — it wa llie last struggle 
between the Hindu and Mahommedau, as on this oecasnui 
all tliC great Mahommedan chiefs of India were ranged under 
the standard of the northern invader. ^ (j i*eat •h()\ve\ er as was 
tin* >ic*tory of the Mahoimnedans, they were unable to take 
advantage of it, and it [u*oved their la&t and ffnal struggle, for 
siii(*e that date they have eeased to be the dominant power in 
India. 

Twice more, however, did tbc Abdali descend troiii the 
inoiiutaiiis, hut it was rather l‘or the J)ur]>o^c of wreaking his 
\eiureauec upon his revolting subjects ithaii until any view 
of pernianent coll(^ue^t. From the date ol’thc battle of Paiiijmt 
the wliole country iietwceii the Ravi and tlie Jumna heeame 
the jiroperty of the insurgent followei^ of Guru (loviiid : tJiey 
now oi»only eolleetcd iii plundering bodies, thej^ erected ftwts, 
and the ft‘arfiil carnage and defeat, which they suffered In 1762 
in the ncighhourhooiPof Sirhind, only exasperated them more 
deeply, and led to their collecting again in the follownng year — 
annihilating the army ul‘ the jMussalman governor, aiJ 
utterly destroying all that remained of the city of Sirhiiio. 
Returning once again to avenge this open insult, the Abdali 
saw that all efforts to retain these provinces were; useless, and 
he retired across the Indus, and, for the rest of his reign and 
that of his son, the Sikhs remained undisputed masters of the 
soil. 

This extraordinary people originally came before us as the un- 
obtrusive professors of doctrines peculiar for their simplicity, and 
their peaceful tendency. Excited by the cries of a son breathing 
vengeance for the slaugh&r of his father, and their priest, * we 
liave seen these peaceful devotees take up arms and commence 
a religious warfare against this persecution. Crushed— crushed 
to the ground by an overwhelming force, they had betaken 
themselves to the lair, and adopted the habits of wild beasts. 
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till the oppression of cetiiiiries excited the vengeful passions 
of the population of a whole country, and urged them to rise 
iigain«-t the oj>piy“'b()r, adopting the temots of a faith all Imt 
forgotten, as the u at cl iword of their warfare. We have seen 
them defeated, and scattered to the four winds, but still return- 
ing when the temj)est had blown over, and at lengtli — when 
anarchy had reac*hed its crisis, when the emj)ire oi* Delhi on 
the south had been annihilated, and on the north the empire 
of Kabul was j>aralybed by internal convulsions, — occujning 
and portioning out among themselves, as sovereign pos-'t'-sors, 
the soil, for the j)eaceful pos^es^ion of uliieh they had &tniggl(‘d, 
a-. ciilti\ators. Cradled as they uerc in o])pre^-'ioii, lighting 
only for plunder, and existence, led on by no one master mind, 
ignorant, reckless, dissij)ated, jios'^e^'-iiig tlie solitary AirtiiO'^ 
of bra^erv, and independence of character, w e cannot expect 
to find with thenTany sytitem (d*go\ eminent or any of the oreaii- 
ization, uhich con‘-titute'« a state. ‘ The coa^t being clear, there 
being no ruler in the land, each hand of ])limderinir marauder^ 
under their res]»ccti\e chieftain lighted, like a eloiid of loeii'«l^, 
on the soil. To each Sirdar, to eacli horseman, hi-- ‘'hare wa-j 
alloted; and in that sjiaee of ground each individual a^-'inued 
and exorei'sed rights, to w liieh no t (‘rill can he applied, hut that 
of so^ere^gn. The* social structure of the tillage community 
remaiiK'd unchanged, tlie eon(|iu‘ring Singh did no# intrmh* 
him'-(*lf into the numher of tlie xilhige sliareholdeiN, hut In* 
claimed from them, and exacted, uIkui he ua-' able, that por- 
tiort of the produce of the soil, u Inch the custom of agC" in 
India has set aMde to the maintcnan(*e of goA eminent — this '•hare 
had ])a««^od now into tlie hand'> of an nurnidnal, perliap'* a 
cultivator liinisolf in the adjoining \ illage, but who had relin- 

R uirihed the plough-Bluire for the sword, and had enrolled 
iiri’^elf among the followers of some sueccssfil Iree-bootef. 

This state of things was too anomalous to last : the stronger 
swuillowcd up the weaker — the peasant brethren united, and 
refused, unless coerced, to pay the share to those, who hatl not 
the power to exact it. The common enemy having retired, 
dis^msions arose among the liberated chiefs themselves, and 
a fi(dd was found for the display of individual talent and 
cnterprizc. So, for the space of tliirty years, from 1764 to 1794, 
tliough no foreign invader molested these countries, no destroy- 
ing arifiy plundered the ripening hun^sts, still feud and internal 
dissension reigned throughout the land : villages were 
prosecuting hereditary quarrels with their neighbours. Secure 
in his gurhi the Sikh Chieftain was sometimes besmged by the 
peasants, at another time collecting his share of tne produce 
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with the assistance (»fj[iired rufH.afls. Tlie Zemindars of villag^cs 
with stron^if natural defenejes tlirew eit* all connection with 
tlicir noiiiinal masters, while aiiilutious and enterprizinj^ (diicf- 
taiiis were daily, by succcssliil expeditions ol’jdunder, increasing 
their possessions and reputation. Distinguished among tliese 
wei*e the ancestors of Itunjit Singh, who were ^)aviiig the 
way for the more comprehensive designs of Hieir successoi*. 

Kre we allude to these events, and the iiirtucncc, which the 
English Government was soon to exert in these countries, we 
imi>t introduce the history of the laM invader, wlio descended 
from the mountains of Kabul to con([uer Iliiiditstan. Ilelwedii 
the years 179 o and 179 H ilic youthful Shah Zeman, who liad 
but just succeeded to the throne of Kabul, hioking upon all the 
]n*o\ inces up to tlu* *1111071:1, as his lawful d aiiiuious, throe times 
invath'd the I^unjab, and oeciijfied Lrihon*. It was liowcver 
the last expiring 06*011 of the Gh^alr^ ol the west. For SOO 
} eai>, siiie(* the days of Scliukhtegin, those plaiiib had bcen^on- 
sidered the lawful spoil of the hardy tribes, who occupied the 
mouutalus, but tlicir lease bad now expired, and Shah Zcmaii 
\\i\> the last of the long line of Mahoiiunedam Invaders. Let 
Us jiause for one moiiieiit, Jtid consider the eventful Jiistory of 
him, whose name has just fallen from our ])e^^s. Dorn the heir 
to a throne, then the most powerl'ul in the c‘ast, brought ii]» 
amidst the prvstHje tif the victories and suce^sbiiil invasions of 
hib illustrious (irand Father, who lorded it unrestrained oAor 
IJiiiduMaii, and l|jrtl overjiowcrcd the united ariny of the Hindu 
i’a(*e — himself during the lif(‘ time of Ills fathe*^ a successful 
narrior, and the governor oi' a province, — he seized the iirst 
<)pj)()rt unity of reasserting his Haims to the provinces as far as 
tlu' tliimiia, and leaguing with Tijipoo Sultan, the distant tyrant 
of Mysore, he coneeived the magnificent project of re-establish- 
ing the power of the Crescent in lliiidustaii, of subduing the 
rebellious llindu, and driving into the sea, whence they came, 
the intrusive Christians. Nor was tlie project chimerical, nor 
the danger slight, nor considered so by Lord Wellesley, then 
Governor G cncral of India. It was partly with reference to tjiis 
projected invasion of Shah Zeman, the rumours of which alarmed 
the Council Board of Calcutta, that measures so decisive were 
adopted against Tippoo, that half his dominions were rent from 
the Vizier of Oude as payment of a subsidiary force, and other 
means of defence devised to defeat the hopes of the youthful 
invader. Vain hopes I a few years saw him deprived of his 
kingdom, and his sight — an exile, and a wanderer* For twenty 
years, the sport of fortune and the sharer of the evil fate of his 
ill-starred brotW Shah Shujah, he at length found a refuge at 
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Ludianah, and a maintciianccTroin the sjmntancoiis generosity 
of that very people, whose expulsion from India liad been one 
of his dearest objects. As if fate were not content with the 
vicissitudes of his youth and manhood, lie was doomed in his 
old age to leave»his peaceful asylum to return in a species of 
mock and illusory triuiiipli to tlic capital of the kingdom, which 
forty years before had been his own. Hjected theiiec lie oiiec 
more returned a fugitive to die in the jilace of his former exile. 
Those who gaw him in the last year of his eventful life, will 
not soon forget the blind and aged ^lonareb, on who>c forehead 
time and care had written many a wrinkle, >\h() in the initl.'^t of 
S(|ualor and po^erty seated himself on his old bed as upon a 
throne, and still spoke in the language, and fissunied the air of a 
sovereign, whose whole troubled life was a memorable example* 
of the iii'stability of human greatness. 

Hut to return to tlie Ipsto^jy of tlicse eountri(‘s : — Although 
t lie •army of the IVihliwali wa< eutirely defeated, and with 
iiieredible slaughter at the battle of Paniput, the power of the 
.Malirattas was in no degree diminislied: it seemed to have 
received new vigour from the blow, ainl to po^M'^s a hulra- 
headed vivacity. The jiower of® tin* Peisbwah bim^ell’ ^^as 
broken, but iindeiithe guidance of llolkar, the libuiislah, and 
Srindla, tin* Mahratta arms still eontinue<l paramount in India, 
and the regular* battalions ol‘ tlie latter undcT Didloigius 
JVrrou, and Louis llounpiet were iu pos'*ession of Delhi, and 
the country up to the Jumna: nor did •tjieir arms cmmisc 
there. Every chief of note south of the Sutlej, was a tribu- 
tary to the Maliratta, and we liiid the youthful Kunjit Singh 
at the eommeneemont ol’tliis eehtury, while his power was still 
seareely superior to that of a jietty Sirdar, entering into a treaty 
with (rcneral Perron, the substanee of which was tin* assi*<tanee 
of a force of regular battalions to establish the power of Jiunjit 
in the country, and the payment of a ten-anna share, to the 
Maliratta, of the provinces, brought into subjection by^ such 
means. This wras indeed never acted upon, but the empire of 
tha Mahrattas ^yas acknowledged by Kuiijit, and indisputable 
up to the Sutlej, — though the puzzled antiquary will scareelpr 
recognize in “ Louis Saheb,” the name under which Louis 
Bourquet is familiarly known among the Sikh states, the 
formidable Lieutenant of Scindia, the gallant opponent of the 
English arms at the battle of Delhi, ^till more puzzled would 
the antiquary be, if he heard mention made of the victories 
of “Jehazi Saheb,” of the chief, whom ho set up, and the 
heavy fines whi<;h he exacted. If an Englishman, the antiquary, 
would scarcely recognize his own countryman, George Thomas, — 
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n name miicli dreaded «,nd renowned among the Sikh pcasantrj". 
This remarkable man, a sailor by profession, whence liis Indian 
name, availed himself of the state of atfairs, into which he was 
tlirowii, and by dint of perseverance, military skill, and great 
*1 personal valour, carved out for himself a small principality, and 
had he had only natives to contend with, would have hold it. 
J II him was most remarkably displayed that energy ol* cUa- 
raelcr which distinguishes the Europten from the Asiatic. 
^\'e fni(l him refusing to desert flie oausc of his friends, 
<laring his foes to do their worst, bringing into subjection a 
(li'^trict ])rcvioU''iy uiicoiitrouhiblc, building forts, c;isling caii- 
noi', and training levies. A[)peale'l to by the widow of Ivoy 
Hias, a Alahommedan t'hief, whose territory l)ordorcd upon tlie 
»Sutlej, to ^iip[M;rt hi-r against her oppi e.-'MU’s, he iiiarclied 
fiT)m llaiisi^ hirt capital, to liai Jvote, tlin»i|gh a hostile country, 
being hims(*lf in open warfare with J;lie cliiefs <-f the inter- 
vening sjmee, w’hom he defeated more than once in battle. Ihi 
wa^ tlie first Kiigli^hman on the Kiillej, though to Lord 
Lak(‘ that honor is usually ascribed. What AV<aihl li.ue been 
b I fate had he been enabled to inaintaiii hiiiiscli' in hi.-’ prin- 
eijiality oi* llaiisi, till by the fall of the Alahratla ]K»wer, he 
came into contact with the army of his t)Wii count r) men, (‘an 
seareidy be guessed at: — his ]K)wcr lell before the arms of 
J^ouis liounpiet, and t bough jun’iiiitted to retire to t>iu* jn'(>- 
Ainee^ w'ith the wealth w'hieli he had amassed, he died bv. Ibn^ 
his arn\ai at Calcutta. His memoir.'*, howe^er, whicli were- 
juibli.shed at the time, furnish an interesting example of wn-it 
the energies of an uneducated man can do in the way of (.ar\ mg 
out a principality. 

We have nou arrived at the eommenccinciit i.>f our own cen- 
tury, and w^e liiid the plains of Sirhind, aifd tlie country adjoin- 
ing, occupied by indejiendent Sikh Chieftains, each man 
holding his village, or his district by the sw^ord — at deadly 
war with his neighbour, ready to take any and every 
advantage to improve liis position, bound by no feelings 
of honour, no tics of blood, no sentiments of religion, 
when his own selfish interest interfered. Still all Avere 
nominally or really under the paramount sway of Sciiidia. The 
power of that chieftain fell before the arms of Wellesley 
anil Lake, and all the country *north of Joudpur and Jaipur, 
Averc, by the treaty of*15urji Argcngauui in December 180o, 
ceded without reserve to the Company. Our right, as successor 
to Scindia, of supremacy to the Sutlej was indisputable, and 
Avas never renounced by us ; antf had the master mind, Avhieh 
tlien ruled the destinies of India, been uncontrouled, that su* 
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B ’cmacy would doubtless liiivc been exei;ted, and maintained. 

ut the timid policy *of' ignorant, or lialf informed men at home, 
blighted the fruit of the victories of our brave men abroad : — 
only however for the time, — for neither could the sage warnings 
of the Leadcnhall Street l\)liticiaii3, nor the prudential mea-* 
sures of Lord Cornwallis and Sir George Harlow, liold us back 
frojn the Siijircmacy of ' Hindustan, which circumstances had 
forced ujion us. Accordingly at the close of the year iHOo, %vc 
find Lord Lake crossing tli6 plains of Sirliind and Malwa. driving 
before him the discomfited Ilolkar, A\ho had left the flower of his 
infantry and artillery on the ]tlains of Deeg and of his ca\alry 
uiidtT the walK of Fiitfvghiir. Lord Lake pre^^ed (ni to 
Liidunali, nor did he hesitate to ero^^ the Sntlej, and 
traverse the di>triet of the .Iiilliindhar l)oaI»: and on the l)aiiks 
of the Ilea‘s, he dictated hi'^ terms to Je^wnnt Jiao ilolkar, 
and i'orined a treat} of, friend -hip with lliinjit hinuli. Ten 
tlioii-aiid men were in tho.-e days eon.-idered suiHricMit t(» 
opptt-e any foree, that could be found between ilie Indii- and 
the tliimua. ^^inee then times have triH*atly ehangtil: and 
A^ith them men and mea-iire-. Tnder the genin- of one 
Prince, aid<Ml by the .-eience of foreign ollii'C'i's, a military pow«*r 
Inn be(*n allow'<'J to sj)rjiig iij> in cnir neiuliboui hood of -o 
formidable a cliaracter, tint, during th(‘ |)a-t year, twenty th(‘ii- 
sand men Ijaekedby the wimie army of* the Heiiiral Iba-i<lency, 
and tlie re-onrcc'^ of l>riti-li India, wen* n*ijiiiied to hold, and 
witJiont entile .-nece— , that line of frontier, wJiich Lonl Lake - 
comparatitely small f(»rce cn»—cd with impunity, and ()<-hter- 
lonyV three KcLnmeiit- held nn-npported nearer than Kurnaul, 
in defiance (»1* all eoin(‘r-. One \eteran hero’ ha^ ii\t‘d to 
erosd tlic Siitlg, a second time, after an inler\al (d* forty 
years, and to show !!'<• right well how the men of La-wan‘e 
and Deeg could hght, — where a handful oi Luropean- wen' 
con-idered s'lffieient to oj)posc a host, and It wa- not deemeil 
nf'ce-'urv for the attaiimicnt of victory to aj»j>i*o,\iinate in num- 
ber our oppoiunit-. 

• I'lic eoinmeiioemeiit of tlic year IHOb saw otir eonquerlng Armv 
fall l)ack from the advanced line of the Suth'j, and our (Jo- 
v(‘ninient, under the iiiHiieiieu of timid jadicy refn-e to cxi'IcImj 
tho^c right.- of bupremaev, which A\e had fairly won, or (‘xti'iid 
our protection to those c'hiels, >\Mio craved it <d' us in per.-on at 
Delhi. Hut there was a shrewd oljsei\er intently watching our 

* Many of our ro'irlerB iiord wot bo informed that wo alliido to ^fajor (ioiior.il 
Gilbert. This jj.inant ortuor cKissod Hio Sutloj with Lord Lako, «t J.iidiauab, 
in ISOO, as MabUr, and mth bir Hugh Goughi at Feruzopurr, in 1810, a# 

General of DuUion. 
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inovciiicntfl, ayoimp avid successful cliicftain, who liad convinced 
hiinscH* oI‘ our siqicriority in arms, but was temiaed l)y seeing 
tin* liackward position wliicli we held, to snatch the rich prize of 
t ho territories of tlu' iiuiiierous imjirotectcd ehiei's of Sirhind 
ami aMalwa. Tliis was Tlirnjit Singh. Ibiwilling tp offend 
the mighty |)owcr, wliicK had prostrated every thing from 
the S(‘a and the (ianges tc* the Ilunahivas, he was as- 
tonished at finding ns iininllnenced by tlic lust of tem- 
tnrial aggrandizement, which was tli(‘ (Uic mainspring of Ijia 
o\\ n action-., and he was lliiis teinprcMl t(» tr; liotv far onr for-v 
hcaranec vN(Juld extend. In tin uifumn ol ISOG lie dadied 
a(»'o.-sthc SiitK'j, under jnidence of ad ju-.li’ig some difference 
bet\\i\t jiartic'-, who had leferrcd to Jilui. and after Ijiying 
Jiamh np(ni, and di^till'iulier ai\ioiig Ills fiioiid» the territories 
of lh(‘ dcfoneele^^ widow ol Uuy Ilias, lie returjied in tniiimph 
to Lalore. N* huee(‘^^ltll and profitahk), *both in i>lunder and 
Vi piitntion, had been, this triii, so jierfectl^ unnoticed l>y the 
Jle-ident of Dulhi, tluft , Ivunjit was tempted on a shnilar 
e\(*ii-e to cro--'' a secoYid time in tUe antnmn i 1807, and to 
overrun the whole country with his (\ivalrv,to levy fines from 
llie tliief of IMiinginajrn, juljoiniiig tlio valley of Pinjoro, and 
h(*-tow" away on one oi* his tollovjor-', the fort and district of 
-Niirav align rli almost on the hanks of the Sntlcj. This last 
act '-lartled tli(‘ ('oimcil Ihiard at t'aleiitta, but it is doubtful 
wh(‘tli<*r even till-, would nave aroused the oircndcd dignity oi 
tlie Jiritidi Lion, had it not oceuired at ^he same time, that the 
sni>])osed designs id' tlic Killer of France on the Morth \Vest 
iVontier of llindiVtan urged the adoption of a line of ]>oliey, 
w hieli brought tlieKnglish nu^re immediately in collision with the 
^Saiadeon of tlu east, as lii^i talents, liis sagacity, military skill, 
and tlie va^-t (Miipire, wdiieli he gain(*d and ably governed, 
entitle Knnjit Singh, to he called.^ Ev0n then, emdd he only 
hut have kuow'ii and played his true game, the Chief of Lahore 
might have gained, in entire sovereignty, the whole country up 
to the tlumiia, as the jiriee of his friendship with us, and jealous 
resist aueo to a common iVie from the west. Kut a third expe- 
dition, whir h he daringly vcntiireU ujum in 1808 in spite of the 
warnings of* the Kritisli envoy, deeidod the Govermneut on the 
course they ^inst adi»pt, and to one of the brightest ornaments 
of the Indian service wiijf the duty of carrying out this policy 
confided. Ochtcrlony crossed the thimiia at llurca in Jan. 
1805), and followed at aiiintcrval by the Army of Reserve under 
(jeiicral St. Leger, he established without oppo^tion the post 
sit Ludianali, liy vyhicli our position up to the Sutlej wae 
fully confirmed, though Runjit Singh was allowed by a conoi- 
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lisiting nolii'y tw keep the rcveinies of tjie districts, which he 
Jiiid a]>pn)pruili*d in his two loniicr expeditions, on condition of 
dis^orginix thote obtained in Ills la^t. 

Since iJiose days tliese plains have enjoyed permanent ])caec, 
and security Iroia loreifijn foe and domestic broil. It was soon 
found out, anil iin]>ressed upon Govermnent that it Avas necessary 
to protect our dependants from the cflects of their own c\il 
liabits, as Avell a^s from the <]frasp of the invader : they had to be 
tapght to respect the riirhts of others, as Avell a^ to be main- 
tained ill their own. The rcMilt has proved the soundness of' 
the pi)lie\ , \\hb*h led u> t(^ advanee to tlic Sutl.ej. l>y that 
stej) we ettbctually rc'^lrained the ambitions Sikh ruler from 
interferenee in the alKiir'^ of Hindustan: we laid our bands on 
and held lirinly thou* plains A\hich arc justly called the thrc'-li- 
hold of India, and for thirty year-. Ave bad neither oeianoii 
nor desire to advance ouv Irontier, or bur influence. ('Inmm- 
stanci'sJiaA c now ohaujjrbd: but we may. dAvell Avith satisl’aclunj 
on the AAisdom of our rulers, Avliich lefl to our oeeupylne: the 
ailA'aneed line of the I'lltlcj, in-.toad of, as avus oriuiually 
eontemplaled, falliii" back uiioii thctluniiia. The inhaliitants 
of the oountry may aUi» wi'll rejoice <iit the* chani^e of a lews of* 
the Kntrlisli (iovenmient. CultiAfition lia-^ evtended, security of' 
the roaiN ha? been le-rond, flic solitary tower i^ disappearing 
I’rom the \illjipe, or tin* well. •of A\liiel^if Avasonce tli(‘ i^uardiaii 
and th(‘ ojipre^-or. In tli.i-e jiortioiis held immediately \mder 
the Eiiirli'^h (io\enmu‘!it, tiii- i*- more reinarkalde, as a stronir 
Govcnimeiit, sueii a-oiii uwn, i^f'n'e from those cAib, Avhichare 
CAcr inherent ill iiatiAc <aie' ; but still the thriving (*oiiditioii 
of the Milijeet.s of the Ibijah of I^l^eala, iii:iy aIc A\itli those of 
any native |)oteutate. in India. Only a f'l w* ^mi rations hiiiiM'lf 
remoA-od from the plouirh, that ehieft iin lui'- leeliii.^s and preju- 
ilices in union Avith hi^* peoj^de ; he is A\ealthy enom»li to have 
no necessity for jietty oppro->.-'ion, and to enable biiii to s(*eurc 
able, if not honest, ad \i.Nei‘s ; and liis jL^overniiu'nt may justly lie 
culled a paternal one. There may indeed be some iiieonveiii- 
eneo'' attending our rule, theri^ may be sonic of our ro;xulations 
beyond tlie eomiireliension ortbe ifjfnoraiit chief, there may b<» 
home hardships, such aa the arbitrary absorption of Avliole vil- 
lages into our vast cantonuicnts, under Avbieli Ave^.aii iiua<jine 
the exasjicrated Sikh, as he Avn.s beiiii^ tiirneif out of tlic 
liOTne''tead, valucil by him far above the ample price offered 
for it, — cxelaiiuinj; A\ilh Meliboeus, — 

lTr\4)iuH h(i*r lam culla noA'alia milca liabebit ? 

liarharuH haa aogetea ? ^ 

liut in tlic long run the peojile are the gainers. They are 
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Fccumlboth in proportj" aiul person, tlic viiliio of the production.'^ 
of tlicir soil hah increased teulohl, and the count r) Generally has 
eiijoy(*d tlie Idchsinir of a continiiou.s j)eace, wliich il can scarcely 
I)e said io ha\e e\'*r ta.hted since the da\,s of Mahmoud of 
Ghuzni. 

Su(*h events, as those to A\hieli we Imivc alludcMl, write tlunr 
own hihtory on the country uliere they lia\e been en?w*ted ; 
all of the masters, to ^\hom these plaiii-' luive been subject, 
have left some trace for'eood or (‘\iL of their occupation. 
I'lic ])ious Hindu will find tt»\v reninaju<, hpared by the hand 
of Time and Man, to recall to liini tlie (bniic! splonoour of tiic 
IViiices of tlie country w h > fiiNt oppoMMl tin' torrent of jMahoni- 
inedan invaMon : but !(► lum thii face i-* ilu‘ ('oiintry, the 
stri'ams and plains aw* ^ i- . . d, and po^^c-.- au interest, which no 
time can (‘ll'acts no ."Uc ci --it)!! ol‘ iiiNail'*!" destroy. To the 
Mahomnicdaii'^ tliih wJiolo country It'ciyswith inonrnfui reinini’"- 
ceiicc" of the ciujiire and niai»nilicencf» ol their coniitr} men, 
lost to them for e\er. A taste* for la-ectini!: co'^tly strueture.s aji- 
peai’h to lane been one of the ^rcat cliaractiTihtic*'" of the 
Miis^alman power, and at e\ery ste[i the e>e rests with surpii^e 
upon "onio majjjnitieent nu‘meiiio t»l' the Einuenn’s ol Dellii, or 
theii Satrajih. It iniM how(*\er be allowed that tho'^e hnildin^s 
W'dv all ereeted from inotlM‘sol’ s(»Hit,h hi\ur>, or ostentatious 
\ain-i!:hu*ionMie''s. The wide and eapaeiou'' serai w\as not raihed 
for the pK>tection of the fricndlest travelhr, or the reception 
of the wares of the cnter|»ri/in£^ merchant — the £>;ar(leii was 
not jilanted, and the w'ell was not du^ for the W"a\f*arer, but 
for the use of the Emperor and his mddes, wdicn (heir occa- 
sional presence honoured and laid w a'^te the unfortunate ^lIlaocs 
on the route. The sttrtely dome and cloister, Avhieh attracts 
tlie eye wais erected for no patriotic, or exalted purpose; it 
was neither a refuge for the dc'^litiite, nor a retreat f(»r the 
learned and anI^c. nor a rece] icicle of those arts and sciences 
by which emiilres, not liable to A iseis'-iliides of fortune, are 
erected, and monuments imjieridiablc are raised. For no other 
])ur])ose than a temiiorary and vain-glorious exaltation of an 
individual, and an unknown and unhonoured nsmie. Provinces 
Averc plundered, and Avilh the sums thus collected, a massive 
jiile of buildings Avas erected, Avliich has , lasted, and Avill last 
jbr centuries. l>ut the name of the builder has dl’tcn perished — 
tlie juirjioses, for wliich tlfcy Avcrc erected, have been forgotten' 
some have been defiled anil desecrated by becoming the resi- 
dence of a race of men, Avhom their founders hated and detested: 
others liavc been destroyed to furnish materials for the buildings 
of the ncAV lords of the soil. 
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But the Sikli — lli(' ilctcstod SJkli — nci. stately no 

roval cities mark tlie era rd' his siipreiiiacy, Imt desolation, 
ruin, and destruction liave ever been tlie principles of liis 
creed, botli reli^*ioii? and jiolitical. In the jdiuideriii" of cities, 
and saclvinn; of ton ns lui'^ been liis chief (kdi^lit, and the 
nidc extent of ruin> that mark tlie site <if many a former 
metrapoli.'- tc-tifv li<»n’ nell h(‘ has iiililllcd lii-^ iler'troyins^ 
mission. u\ n retclicd Aillatte marks tin* spot, where the ernelly 
ot the oiijai ^sor na" avemred at Sirhind after tlie la]»M' of a 
ecntllr^, and a lai’iie and juipidon-' city na< sacked and levelh'd 
to tlie 14 round by wrathful Jaiiaties. L\eii t»» thi^ day tlu* j>ion*^ 
Sieiih thiid\‘' lliat lie is periin'ininir a Unions dnl\ in eoii\i*\- 
ine to the watei" (»!’ tin* Cian^< ** oni‘ brick li’om the ruin- of a 
city hy the liand of w ho-e iinpioii- rider- tin* wile and children 
ol' the la^t of tLt' (iuiil'* wa- iidiiiinaiil\ ninrdei ed. 

dc-eril>ed in the fon uoinpr p.im*- <*oiiinienc(‘d our con- 
nexion with the Sikh. >Vilh a part of that nation w(* entered 
into treatie- <»f Iriend-liip : o^ t*r a ]»art we thn*w' the inaiiih' 
of onr protc'ctloii, and inclnde<l th< in within the limit- ol <»nr 
empire. It lia- hecn olUni rcinaikcd that the Princes of 
India, with whom we ha^c (ont ended in ann<, ha\e none 
of th'-ni b<»a-ted ot* d\ na-tie- extendiiiLT l)aek further than the 
eoinmenecimmt ol' tin* jnxeiMlinir j-i-ntury. jMaiiy, siieh a- 
Ilolkar, I^eindia, and IlyiU r .Vli, w(*rt* merely sneec'-lid inlli- 
tarv ad\ (‘iitun r- : other-, such as the \l/ani of the Dekhaii 
and the Vizier of Oude, were stitrap-^ of the empire of 
Delhi, who had taken advantage ol' the times to assert their 
iiidepoiidenee. Ibit there is a strikinj' resoinhlanee in the 
history of tlie Sikh pcc»plo to that ol’ onr own Indian emigre, 
liotli w'cro created under the same iiVHnrnees, and the crisis 
of their fates ]ia]i])cncd at the same periiMi*^. At the time 
that the suceesRors <»f the jieaeeful Xanak w’ere ineulealing 
their eoneiliatiii" doctrines among a few ami unknow n followers, 
the fonij<l(*rs of the An^lo-Indiun empire were cngafreil in 
the etpudly jicaccfiil av4>eatioiis of coiiimerce. At Surat, at 
Patna, at Iliigli, they were wliolly engaged in the ahsorhiiig 
occupation of money making ; nor did they dream <»f empire. 
Towards the close of the seventeenth century find (iurti 
Govind, organizing his fidlowcrs into a military confederation, 
estahlisliing liiAsclf in the fortresses of Anundpiir, Makhiwal, 
and Chunikour, and ])reparing to meet in arms the delegated 
forces of l)(*lhi; on tlie banks of the lldgli oppression was 
working ont the same ends, and at the same time tMmverting the 
peaceful trader into the energetic soldier. Admiral Xicholson 
>va8 preparing to commence war with the Subahdor of Bengal, 
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and Mr. Cliarnock wiw throwiiijc u[) oiitrcncliinents at llidfi^e- 
k‘C to receive tlie j)r()])crty and |)ers(m8 of J^ritiah settlers. The 
next fifty years were passed by both ])Ooi)le in various fortunes, 
infliiciK'ed by the perM>naI cliaraeter oj‘ tin* (joverniiient of the 
province, whom the deeiidenec of the empire had now rciulered 
absolute. JJiit tlie middle of the century was nisirked to l)otli 
peopl(‘ by a tremendous outrage, fol^iwed 1 v au immediaU* re- 
tribution. Tlie Sikh still remembers wit 'i a lively haired of 
his former jiersecutors the decapitation ol' the early martyrs 
in tin* Shahid (iimt^e at Jjahore— neither Jia ' he Ibr'^otten the 
annihilation <»f the KhaUa Dul, -tt the laid o| the (iiullo 
(I^.lra, lu'ar Sirhind; and lli(‘ /iiif^er of c\ec»ation, ‘^till points in 
Jiidiau history to tlie lil.e-K Hole of ('ahaitia, and the massacre 
at l^ilna. 

The oiiti ages w ere '•peeilily aveni 2 ;ed, and tlie year succeed- 
ing each saw', on the one hand, the c^iprcs'-ed and jiroseribed 
voiaries of Guru (io\iiid,’ exulting o\er the dead body of 
their J'ormer ruler, and ])lundoring and destroying the fair 
city of Sirhind — on the other, the \ietoriuU‘‘ Cine on tin* field 
of Plasscy disposing of the Siihahdari of Jlengal Thc'^c 
event." wdiieh haj>i)ened within a tew year*^ of eaeli other were 
the turning jioints of ihe lli^tory o^‘ each nation. Sinre then 
a career of ^i^•lory has apjiroximated the confines of the tw'o 
nations, wdiieli at the eommeueemeiit of la^t century were 
seiiaraled hy many a hundred league ;iind the eoinmei eemeiit 
of the present century tor the first limc brought the tw'o 
nations into collision, and beheld a Sikh Chief contending 
against us >vith au armed dcmuiistratiuLi for th^ couiitries 
between the Jumna and the Sutlej. 

A few notices may be added of the military operations 
which have been carried on in tins countiy sinei' tlie above 
period. At that time the line of Hills was the boundary on the 
north cast ; but, shortly after, Oehterlony had to take the field 
against the Gurkhas, and annex tlic«liajput Hill States be- 
twixt the Sutlej and the *[umua. Froi|^ that timt till 1832, 
little interest has attached to these countries ; but the scheme 
of Lord W. licntinckto open the navigation of the Indus, and 
its tributaries, and finally the Ifusso-phobia, which prevailed in 
the time of his successor, attracted and fixed the attention of 
ail India upon the north ^^est frontier. The contemplated inva- 
sion of the French hiid urged Lord Minto, much against the 
policy of the age, in which he lived, to push on the frontier to 
the Sutlej. Thirty years afterwards, his grandson. Lord 
Auckland, was induced by similar apprehension of the designs 
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of the llus/iany to extend British inHucvicc to the confiiios of 
Persia. Since that policy was decided njjou tlic countries 
between the Sutlej ^iiid the •luiuim lisive been traversed in 
every direction by large aniiies, and the force stationed there 
lias been yearly inereabcd, till during the last twelve months 
the flower of the liengal Army may be said to liavc been 
cantoned within its limits. The year IJjoS, saw the Army 
of the Indus j)r()oecd across these plains to penetrate new 
regions, and plant the JJritish standard on the walls of 
(ihuzni. The year 1841 saw another gallant force hurry 
onward to redeem our national character, and avenge our 
slaughtered countrymen : the close of that sanif3 year beheld 
the juagniliccnt pageantry and show, with which the Army of 
Reserve welcomed their gallant eompanioub on their triumphant 
return. Since then the whole country between the two I’ivers 
lias been held, and, as it^ were, in military o(‘(uipation. And the 
events which have crowded one u])f>n another during tlie last 
lew months, — the four bloody battles, Avliich have been fought 
actually within our i'rontier, — the ^illagcs which have been 
plundered, and left desolate, — the Jields which have been robbed 
of their gredn honoui>, ere yet ready for the sickle, — the oppres- 
sions of various forms and incalculable Fiumber, which ha\e in 
spite of the precaution of our ruleis taken ])lacc, — may indeed 
have caus(*(i the old grey-beards, who remcjubered in their 
childhood the invasion of the Abdali, and the struggle of the 
Sikhpeoi»le for liberty, to curse their ill-Jate that iluy had lived 
to sec the evil days of j)l under and confusion, ol* war and in- 
roads return to their dcvt)tcd lielils. 

We wrife, jjcrhapa, loo near the events to judge wdth imi>ar- 
tiality ; but if the rulers of this country have ever engaged in a 
just war, — then this one, into which we were hurried against our 
wishes, and against what arc justly to be pronouuced our true 
interests, may and must be considered such a war. Still, it cannot 
be said to have come upon us without many a long and loud note 
of preparatipn. For the last two years a feverish excitement 
had prevailed throughout the country, and the anticipation of 
war liad become so general, that it was openly cUscussed, 
and private arrangements had been made confessedly in 
coiiuection with it; it had been wished for and prayed for 
in every military circle in the North of India- Various 
statements of a somewhat provocativ^ and inflammatory ten- 
dency had also appeared, from time to time, in different 
journals both at home and abroad. And when it is con- 
sidered that many of these statements find their way to 
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Lahore^ and the general topics of conversation south of the 
Sutlej, arc conveyed in a garbled form to the ears of a 
Government, who have no other way of getting at the main- 
spring of our actions ; — when they hear the note of war trumpet- 
ed through the land, and are ignorant of the peculiar relations 
of society with us, and how entirely unconnected with Govern- 
ment are the opinions of individuals, and of the press,— can we 
wonder, that a people, highly sensitive of their national inde- 
pendence, proud of their freedom, which they had purchased 
with the struggle of a century, fresh from an (ininterniptcd 
career of victory, who had seen our arms fail against a foe, over 
which they had repeatedly triumphed, though they could not 
a])])reciate the causes, which led to our failure, — can we wonder 
that a people tliuh situated, and thus excited, with arms, and 
military munitions in their possession, and without the form of a 
Government to restrain them, should Ijoldly take the initiative, 
and prefer being the assailants to the assailed ? Posterity must 
judge and decide on this momentous question. 

These few remarks arc penned in the moment of victory tcforc 
the capital of a country to whose rulers the terms of peace and 
war arc being dictated, and the sincerity of our former friend- 
shij) is being proved by our fallen foe. But even in the flush 
ol* victory at tlie close of a just war, who can hesitate to pro- 
nounce war the greatest of human evils, inasmuch as it is the 
widcsj; spreader of misery among the human race. Let him 
who sighs for war, and the glories and distinctions, which it 
brings to the survivor, think only how dearly those laurels have 
been bought. Let him consider the history of this’ unfortunate 
province, for the last seven centuries the threatre of nearly 
unceasing war ; let him rcflec#upon the scenes of plunder and * 
o])])rcssion, which every village on or near the line of march 
presents — the i)easant driven from his rifled habitation and 
his blighted fields, converted by desperation into a ruffian an(> 
plunderer, and finally in many cases cut down as a wild beast. 
Let him, when the excitement of victory is gone, walk over the 
field, which a few hours before had been so nobly won, and 
pause to reflect upon the vast carnage by which victory’s ends 
are consummated: — here, fell the bold Dragoon, checked in his 
impetuous career, as he cleared the embrasured rampart — ^there, 
the course of the steady column of infantry is too cleaiiy indica- 
ted by the bodies of the s&in : here, lies with the cold steel passed 
through his breast the gigantic foe, with his outstretched arms, 
and wild-flowing locks stUl breathing defiance — there, dabbling 
in his blood the fair haired boy of eighteen summers, who hvA 

A 1 
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but just left his native Highlands to rot. upon a foreign soiL 
Let him turn from this scene to the hospital, and walk leisurely 
amidst the hideous lazar house of wounds, and ills, not the 
spontaneous result of our weak nature, but the offspring of the 
black passions of mankind : let him consider the blighted pros- 
pect of that limbless though still living, carcase, but a few hours 
before exulting in the pride of manhood and strength : let him 
gaze on that manly countenance, from which the inestimable 
gift of sight has been ibr ever withdrawn, and consider to how 
many, among ^ the two thousand sufferers, upon whom liih gaze 
will fall in succession, life has become an incumbrance ratlier 
than a blessing, — cut off for ever from their friends and 
profession, or doomed to return as useless logs to their country. 
Let him mark the long line of desolation that follows the track 
of an army : let him listen to the sad tale of the ontraged pea- 
santry, and visit the ruin/id spot, from which their houseliold 
goods, all thpir worldly gear, the savings of the psust harve.-'t and 
the hopes of the future, have by rude hands been sacrilegiously 
torn : and, beyond these visible Avoes, let him consider the des- 
titute case of the orphan and the Avidow struck doAvn in a fcAV 
brief moments from affluence to penuiy — ^many a Avife, wliohc 
ho})efa of happinebs in this Avorld arc gone for ever, many a son, 
whose position has been altered for life by the’prematurc loss of 
his parent : let him accompany the harbingers of grief to his 
native land, and see many an eye glisten, many a heart break, 
many a fond hope dashed to the ground : — let him think of all this 
and weigh it against the value of the brevet, and ribbon which 
he has gained, and, — despite the solid advantages to the empire 
which could scarcely come under his .consideration, nor Avere 
*ever present in his thought8,-^will he not allow that these 
ephemeral distinctions have been dearly bought, and that Avar in 
its mildest form is one of the greatest evils of the human race ? 
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Art. V. — 1. Report of the Committee appointed hy tlie Right 
llon^hle the Governor of Bengal for the Establishment of a 
Fever Jlospitnl and for impiiriug into ImcoX Management an^ 
Taxation in Caleatta, with its Appendices, Calcutta 1839. 

2. The Rivd, Dr, Duffs Sermon for the proposed Ferrer 

TlospitaU preached at the Free Church if Seotlaiidy Calcutta, 
Ostell and DpagCy 1844. • 

3. Speech if the MarijUiss of Kormarthy in the House of Lords 
on Friday y the 26^/i of Jidy, 1 ^<44. London 1845, 

No one can have contemplated tin* progress of British 
legislation, without iidiuiring its hcncvolent character. For 
man} years numerous sueceb&ivc Acts oi’ Parliament have been 
passed, of which the design and thtj tendency arc generally 
aclviiowledgcd to be, the benefit of the people. The names 
of Wilbcrioive, liomilly, and of many others, remind us of 
almost countless mca^urcs, which the principles of freedotn, 
justice, and mercy demanded, and of which experience has 
jiroved the wisdom. Abroad and at hom^, — in relation to the 
rieli and the poor, these measures have extended their opera- 
tion ; and their influence promises to be as ))crmanent, as it 
has been great. They have had the excellent effect of encour- 
aging legislators to legislate still more boldly and benevolently, 
— and thus they aflbrd ns ground to hojic, that many more 
measures Avill ere long be adopted, in which sound principles 
of political and Christian wisdom, w ill be practically developed ; 
the sacred rights of toleration be further ratified; the blessings 
of all the liberty which is consistent with the necessary control 
of government, be fully secured ; and all the Impediments to 
public improvement, be entirely overthrown. Certainly the 
ensuing half century, n.ay, w’e may rather say the next coming 
ten years, arc pregnant with most important events, and he who 
looks to them without either hope or fear, can feel little interest 
in th^ welfare of his country or his kind, and can very little 
understand his real position in the history of the world. We 
anc not living now, in days in which the great point to be 
debated and settled simply is, whether the Pelham administra- 
tion shall be maintained or not, or whether there shall be a 
war with Spain about the Falkland islands, or not; or whether 
Brooke’s or White’s Club shall be filled from the ministerial 
benches : no, but it is our lot, and if we estimate it rightly, it is 
our privilege, to be living in times, when the destinies of some 
hundreds of millions in China and India, and in other quarters 
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of the globe^ are affected directly byTjritish literature, Icgifela- 
tioD, and enterprize, and the minds of many men of groat 
natural power, are employed in devising sch ernes for the 
• ^melioration of the condition of their fellow-creatures. 

Not the least remarkable feature in recent British legislation, 
is the homely and practical character of a considerable portion 
of it. Of this Ave have an illustration in a bill now before 
us, whicli was brought into the House of Commons last year by 
the Earl of Lincoln and Sir James Graham, for the improve- 
ment of the sanatory condition of large towns. Before iu‘xt 
year closes, that bill, we hope, will be made laAV. It is Ibundcd 
on the Reports of a Commission to inquire into the state of 
large towns and populous districts. The members Avere the 
Duke of Bucclcugli, the Karl of l^incoln, Mr. R. A. Slaiiey, 
Major Graham, Sir II. l)e la Beche, Mr. Playfair, Dr. Reid, 
Dr. Martin (late of Calcutta) Mr. Stephenson, the engineer, 
Mr. Cubitt, an cniineift builder, and others. One of its reports, 
now before us, is a masterly document, and indicates great zeal, 
intelligence, and industry. Of the importance of the subject- 
matter of its incpiiries, some idea may be formed from the liict, 
that Jlr. Chadwick’s statement that 50,000 persona annually 
die in England from diseases which miglit bo prevented by 
proper sanatory regulations, has since been shown to haAX been 
tlic reverse of an exaggeration. 

We cannot here enter into the very interesting facts which 
crowd on our attention in glancing at the Rej)orts of this 
Commission, but some few remarks on the subject may be 
allowed, the better to prepare our readers to enter, with 
cordial sympathy into the consideration of our statements rela- 
tive to Calcutta. 

In the speech of the Marqms of Normanby in the House 
of Lords on the 28th July, 1844, on moving an address to 
the Crown on the sanatory condition of the people, — a speech 
which does him very great honor — we find some statements 
of facts, of which he had obtained personal cognizance by 
accompanying the medical and relieving officers of Spitajfields, 
Whitechapel, and Bethnal Green, to some of the abodes of the 
poor. In single apartments, he found whole families without 
a regular supply of water, and supplied, in so far as they 
obtained any, with impure water, or obtaining it by payment 
or labour, from a distance, — and all aroUnd filth, and open 
sewers, or none. From this mode of life, fever, scrofula, 
consumption, and other diseases were found commonly to ensue ; 
then disease interfered with labor; the want of employment 
and wages led to destitution ; and destitution to worse diseases 
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and to crime. In eoijie of the accounts of the poor lodginjjj 
houses, facts are stated hy lord Normanhy on the authority 
of the Conninssion, whicli if not verified by uncpiestionuhle 
testimony would be almost incredible. In Preston in Lanca- 
shire, for instance, it appears, that eighty-four.instances were 
found, in which four persons slept in one bed, thirty-five in 
which five so slept, three in which seven, and one in wliich eight 
slept in the same bed. From the evidence of Dr. Southwood 
Smith regarding his experience at the London Fever Hospital, 
Lord Norman by quoted as follows : — 

" From No. 2-1, Crown-j)lacp, Soho, nine persons ha^ e been received into 
ihe hospital; that is, two, thiee, and lour, flora rs many diflerent families 
lesiding in this filthy den 'I'hc loliowinpr reraaikable fact may he mentioned 
in connexion with tliivhonsf . — About five or si\ w(‘ek^ before the admission 
of the nine indiMfluals just inentioiied, three persons had been sent to the hos- 
pital from this same hous^ labonrinjif under lever. For want of room in 
the hospital no more conl^ be admitted at th^t time, althou^rh it was stated 
that several others were ill of the disease. Of these some were sent to the 
8t. Giles’s workhouse, and others it is believed to the Middlesex Hosiiital. 
The house was then shut up. After the house had remained shut up for 
about a fortnip[ht, the landlord, without adopting any neansing or purifying 
measures whatever, let the bouse to some other tenants ; among whom were 
the unfortunate creatures (nine) received into the hospital on this second 
occasion of the breaking out ot fever in this iiest-house. It was now again 
shut up, but this tunc th^pai Ish ofheers, whose attention was directed to the 
matter, thoroughly cleansed, ]ime>whited, and purified the house, as well 
as the adjoining tenements ; since which no case of fever, it is believed, has 
occurred in this jilace ; at all events, there has been no application for the 
admission of any patient into the fever hospital. 

“ In Friday-street, Cheapside, there is a small court called ^tarcourt, 
three houses forming the court. From the house No. 2, no less than 
ten cases of fever, were one after another admitted into the Jiospital ; in fact, 
every inmate of this house was attacked with fever, and some of the inhabi- 
tants of the two adjoining houses were also seized with this malady. All 
the sick were removed, and the houses, court, &c. were thoroughly cleansed 
and the walls lime-whited. No cases of fever occurred for some time 
afterwards. At length, however, the disease again broke out in a very severe 
form, and the sick, as before, were immediately removed. The court generally, 
and the houses in particular, underwent a careful inspection ; both appeared 
tolerably clean ; yet there was always, but more especially after a shower of 
rain, a most intolerable stench in the court, the source of which could not 
for some time be detected. At last, however, through the perseverance of 
the parish-otficers, it was discovered that the contents of a filthy privy 
belonging to one of the neighbouring houses were constantly escaping, and 
that they had infiltrated into the stratum of earth immediately under the 
pavement. This privy was thoroughly repaired, and the pavement of the 
court was relaid ; this change lxce])ted, all the other circumstances of this 
locality, such as the number of inhabitants to each house, and the inhabi- 
tants being of the same class, remafn as before ; yet, since this change, no 
case of fever has occurred.” — “ These cases are given not as extraordinary 
occurrences, but as examples of what is taking place every^ flay ; and as long 
as the places in question remain unchanged, such cHses will as surely occur 
daily as the sun will rise.’* 
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other facts of a wiuilar kind L9i’d Nomianby called 
attention, and very many more mii^ht be quoted i'roin the 
of the Con^]ni^^5Jon, but we must remember that 
C'alcutta ia our main hubject, and forbear from givin" any otlioi-h, 
but we may quote one j)aragraph from this excellent sjx'eeh, 
relating to tin* ]>rinej])le'N on which remedies may be ajiplicd, 
which Ave shall find iisctul in our sul)sequent consideration of 
our local want^^. The Avhole (jucbtion ol banatory regulation/’ 
said Hi*. IjorJship, bcems to turn upon the treatment of those 
two clemenis, air and A\ator; both ecpially nccesbary to the 
Iicaltlifiil couise of human existence — lu>th C([ual]y necessary 
ill their external influence on our frame ; and, in their internal 
iis(‘, one the primary ingredient in all hiiinan nutriment, the 
other the lifi‘-spring of our lungs. And }ct, to ap])ly them in 
jieifectlon to their seAcral jmrposes, tluy reqniio jireci'^ely 
ojipobite treatment. Tjcaxi* to the air its fiee and lmre^t rained 
eoiir'«e — ]nit no artificial Impediment upon its bno) ant naf ural 
action ; but, on the oilier baud, guide and direct on helen^^ilie 
prineiiiles, and by ineclianical aid, the courbC of water. And 
1)\ such means and in Midi proportion a\ ill you mitigate tliobc 
‘ ills whidi Ilex'll i" heir to.’ ” 

^J^ie s.inatoi’} condition and wants of C’alcutta attracted 
the attention of Lord AVellebley, w lien* he held the office 
of (fOAcrnor (ienoral uith such distingui-lied honor to hiniscll*, 
and such meat ad\antag(* to the cinjiiie. In looking back to tlie 
nnnnrkablc eaicer ol that eminent Matesman in this land, and 
then eonsideiing his snb'-ccjncnt and greatly diminished exer- 
tions in hi- c )iint i-A ’s st*r\ i(*e, a fee lingo! abtonishincnt is excited 
at the A ast energies Avhich*at one time A\cre bo biieccssfully 
exerted, and at a future peiiod Avere so greatly rt pressed. 
Then* is even boinething melancholy in tl 4 J r(‘Hectioii, that 
h(‘, A\ho had display cd extraordinary abihticb and indomitable 
coinage, in a crisis of uiibiirpassed difliculticb, and while 
occupying a post of the highest imiiortance, should have sunk 
afterwards, into a state of comparative inaction, and liave been 
content in 1830, Avlicii Lord Grey’s government succeeded the 
Duke of Wellington, to folloAV rather than to lead the ojipositiou 
into office, and take no other jiart than that of chamberlain to the 
king. Such indifference in old age is not uncommon in men 
of the gieatcst mental power and Jhe most ardent natural 
zeal. Each Warren Hastings could live quietly for twenty 
years in the country Avitliout directly or indirectly taking 
jiart in public 4 iflairs, and in former days Charles the 5th could 
descend from his imperial throne and enter a monastery. And, 
indeed, rctircuicut, from a sense of impaired ability and 
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\igor, is lionorablc, ayd often necessary to the prebcrvation of 
former faine^ and ])resent usenilness; but it is jiainful to see 
men of noble talents Avhich have once been exerted in the pub- 
]i<* service, wasting tlietn, or withdrawing the use of tliem from 
the public service before old age has been felt, as liord 
AVeliebley, Ave fear for the most jiart Avast ed or Avithdrew hi.'i, 
(with a very few short intervals,) Jroin the 2>oriod of hib return 
to England in 1804, to his death in 

liut to return from this digres'^ion : in one of the n[)])endices 
before iih, Ave tind a minute by the ]Mar<|ue&s Wellesley, dated 
IGtli dune, 1S()3, Avliieh eommeuees as follows: — 

“The increasing extent and population of ('aleutta, the 
Clajutal of the British em]fireiu Imlia, iiial the vst atof Siijweme 
Authority, recjuire tln‘ erious atteiulxui of ( Joveriiuient. It 
is now become absolutelj" necessary t<» pro\ide ])erinaiient iiu'aiis 
of promoting the liealth, the coml'orj, and the eouAenicuee of 
the numerous iiiliabitantb of this gnat town. 

“The eoiibtiTietion ol' the Public Drains and Watcr-eoiirsos 
of the toAVii is cxtreimdy defective. The Drains and Watcj- 
courses, in their present state, neither an sAA cr the ])iirpose of 
cleansing the toAvn, nor of discharging the annual accumin illation 
occasioned by the ribc of the ri'ver, anti by the execb&ive fall 
of rain during the boutli-vvcst monsoon. During rtie last 
week, a great part of the toAvn has remained under A\ater, and 
the drains hn\c been so oftensive, tliat unlesb early measures 
be adopted for the purpose of improving their etniotruction, 
the health of the inhabitants of Calcutta, both European and 
Native, must be seriously aftected. 

“ The defects of the climate of Calcutta during tlu* latter 
part of the rainy season may indeed be ascribeil in a great 
measure to the state of the Drains and Water-courses, and to 
the stagnate Avatcr remaining in the toAvn and its vicinity. 

“ Tlic health of the town avouU certainly be considerably im- 
proved by an improvement of the mode of draining the streets, 
roads, and Esplanade. An opinion is generally entertained, 
that an original error has been committed in draining the town 
towards tbe llivcr Hoogly. And it is believed diat the level 
of the country inclines towards the salt water lake, and conse- 
quently, that the principal channels of the Public Diains and 
Water-Courses ought to l)p conducted in that direction.” 

Ills Lordship riien proceeds to notice the necessity for 
rcgulatioqB of the public markets, burial places, and slaiightcr- 
houses of cattle, and the eAril of the formation of streets in the 
native part of the towi^ without reference to the health, con- 
venience, or safety of the inhabitants, and he emphatically 
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declares it to be a jmmary duty, of Govornnient to attend to 
these subjects. lie then nominates a Committee to consider 
them and report to him. To this body he issued the following 
instructions : — • 

1. To tsilce the level of Calcutta and the adjacent country, 
and ascertain and rc])ort what alteration may be necessary in 
the direction of the Public Drains and Water-courses. 

2. To examine the relative level of the river during the 
rainy season, compared with the level of the Drains and 
Water-courses. 

3. To suggest what description of Drains and Water-courses, 
may be best calculated — 1st, to])rcvent the stagnation of rain in 
Calcutta and the vicinity thereof — and ^dl}", to cleanse the 
town. 

4. To consider and report what establishment may be 
necessary for cleansing tjic Drains and Water-courses, and ior 
keeping them in constant repair. 

5. To take into consideration the ])rescnt state of all places 
of interment in the vicinity of Calcutta, and to propose an 
arrangement for the future regulation of those places, in such 
manner as shall appear to be best calculated for the preserva- 
tion of the health of the inhabitants of Calcutta and its 
vicinity. 

(). To examine the present state and condition of the bazar 
and markets for meat, and of the slaughter-houses of Calcutta, 
and to propose such rules and orders as shall aj»pear to the 
Committee to be pro])er for the regulation of those already 
established — lor the removal oi' such as may have actually 
become nuisances — and l\)r tlie establishment of new markets 
and slaughter-houses hereafter. • 

7. To enquire into all cxi&ting niusances in the town and 
vicinity of Calcutta, and to propose the means of removing 
them. 

8. To examine and report for the consideration of Govern- 
ment, the situations best calculated for opening new streets and 
roads, leading from east to west from the new Circular Koad to 
Chowringhee and to the liiver, and from north to south in 
a direction nearly parallel with the new road. 

9. To suggest such other plans and regulations as shall 
appear to the Committee to be calcul^jfed to promote the health, 
convenience, and comfort, of the inhabitants of Calcutta, and 
to improve the appearance of the town and its vicinity. 

^ 10. To^ form and submit to the Governor General in Coun- 
cil, an estimate of the expense requii^pd to complete all such 
improvements as may be proposed by the Committee. 
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Of this Committee, we inaj mention, thnt Mr. St. George 
'’riK'lvor, the prcaoiit very able and active Deputy Cliairman 
<»f the Court of Directors, was a member. 

It is uiineocsstiry for us to enter into a detailed account of 
tlie nica^urea ado])ted by this Committee, or by the Government, 
to give cifoet to Lord AVcllesley’s \icws. No doubt much good 
wa^ (lone by luoth, and l)y the Lottery Committee, which for 
hcvenil years served as the agent of (iovermuent in ctfccting 
iniproveineiMs in ('aleiitta; but as tlie sanatory state of the town 
ill IS39 was Mich as we shall presently have to mention, it would 
be useless to enumerate any irregular and ineffectual eff'oj'ts 
^vhich have been iiiiule to cure the evils which attracted the 
attention (»f Lord Wellesley. >«(» bold and e(»njprehensive plan 
Wfis eariied nut, or even settled, but here and there, and from 
time to time, ]nibli ‘ im]»i()\ements were made in the streets 
and roa(L of Caleulta, and it is due t(v the Lottery Coiumittoc 
to say that th(‘'*e added eoiisidcrahly to tlie salubrity of some 
partieultir neighbourhoods, to the general apjicariincc of the 
town, and to the facility of the jiassage of carriages and foot- 
tra^ ellers, through many parts of it. 

Ill lS3t3, Dr. Marlin, — horn we must fake the liberty, aeeor- 
ding to India’s eiisloins, of calling so, although we hello e 
h(» was a surgeon and nnt a doctor of medicine, — a gentleman 
of* liigli reputation, and benevolent character, addressed a 
letter to the governors of the Native Hospital in Calcutta, 
])ointing out the necessity of establishing a Fever Hospital for 
the town. The coii'-idcrations to which lie then called their 
attention, were of so iuleresting and important a nature, 
that the governors very promjitly took iq* the subject, ancl 
submitted some resolutions on it to Jjord (then Sir Charles) 
Metcalfe, the acting (Jovernor General of India. J^ll)lie meet- 
ings followed, througli wliicli eontrihutioiis to the amount of 
nearly 5(),()00 rupees wore obtained for the object contemplated 
by Dr. Martin. In 1836, Lord Auckland, then bein^ Governor 
Gciieral, recommended a Committee to bo formeit, and thjs was 
accordingly done by^thc authortity of the Government. The 
objects contemplated vvere, the establishment of an Hospital 
for tlie trcatiiieiif of nmlical eases — tlrc N^itive Hospital 
being designed principally for surgical cases— and to this 
Hospital Lord Auckland A«gi?cstcd that dispensaries should be 
attached ; s^oudly, .to consider the eanatdry state of Calcutta, 
to suggest local improvements for the purpose of producing 
and maintaining greater salubrity and the framing a i>lan of 
local management, and taxation. Of this Coimiiittcc the follow- 
ing were tlie acting members:— Sir E. Ryan, Sir J. P. Grant, 

• B 1 
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late Dewan of the Hank of llcufval, S. Nieolson, Eh(|., #). J%. 
Martin, Esq., Dr. A. K. «7acks()n, Knstoinjee Cow^sjee, Esq , 
Baboo Dwarkanath Tagore, Baboo llushoinoy Diitt, B, II. 
Cockerell, Esq., and Alexander Bogers, Esq., — but se\eral 
alterations • in its constitution ftJlowed, so that 'when the 
report was presented in tiaimary 1S40, the members were 
SirJ. P. Grant, Chairman, Mr* C. W. Smith, CVdoiiel Young, 
Dr. IVIartiii, Prosonocoouiar Tagore, Mr. B. Scott Thomson, 
Dwaikanath Tagore, Biissomoy Diitt, Bii>tojnjcc Cowasjc'e, 
aryl Dr. Nicolson, whose long ex]K*riencc and great sngacily 
must have been particularly useful, l)ut Avho, at that time, wa- 
unable, from illness, to sign the report. To those around us in 
Calcutta, it is needless to say, that the Committee could scarce- 
ly have been comjroscd of more efficient members; but the zc‘al 
of Dr. Martin, and the eharaet eristic energy, firmness, and 
ability of Sir #1. P. Grant, rendered them its tA\o mo'^t cou'-pi- 
euous inemhers : and to them pre-eminently, among all their 
colleagues, the honor Avill belong, of reiidcTing the climate of 
Calcutta salubrious, of relieving the sutferings of thou'-ands of 
it-^ inhabitants nnnuMly, and of [)romoting by thesi* means, 
most elle<*tually, its ])rosperity, and through it, the ]»r(>'-p(‘rit\ 
of this Avliolc presid(‘ncy — il' the GoA(‘rimient of Bengal al 
length carry out the jdans of this Committee, or adopt any othm’s, 
in the benevolent and zealous sj)irit which the Beport of lifts 
Committee is caleuhited to stimnlate or to jn-odnee. 

The Beport whieli avc have just meutiom'd is a e()m]>iIation 
of great care and labour, replete Avith A aluahle obsc'VAatioiis, 
andaflbrding a very complete syiu>])sis of the evidence given to 
the Committee. It is a standing memorial of the earnestness 
and patience Avhieh Avere displayed fhnuighout. But Ixdng, 
necessarily, someAvhat voluminous, an abstract of* it has been 
since drawn up Avith great skill, and has been printed sej>ariitely. 
Connectccf with the Beport arc several A])peiidieeB, containing 
minutes of ctSdenccs, copies of eorresj)ondeiiee, documents, &e. 
To all of these treasuries of intbrmation must rcl'er, as avo 
proe(»od noAV to notice the sanatory state of Calcutta, as 
exhibited by the Cennuittec ; the causes whicli produced tho 
effe(*ts they laiiicut ; and the remedies they have suggested or 
noticed. 

In the Beport alhftion is made Lll' PV'lllV; otes oifthc Medical 
Topography of Calcutta, Avliich Dr. Martin handed in when 
he was examined. This is a document of great research and 
abilitjr. In Appendix D. the following interesting abstract of 
it is given : — 
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‘‘ l\y the report presented by JVlr. J. K. Martin, and printed 
l)y order of (lovcrimuint, on the Medical Topof^rapliy of 
(Jiileiitta, it a]>|>car.s that the following arc the chief causes 
a^sigin'd ))y that gentleman foh tlie unhealthiness among the 
iSative inhahitaiits of the 1\)wn and Suburbs — 

1. Tlie o\ererouded population; the crowded and ill-ventl- 
l;it(‘(l slate ol* llie hoiisct- ; the great number of decayed habita- 
tions. 

2. ‘ 'Iheir ill-eonstruetlon. and 1 icing built on the ground 
instead of being rait^isl oil' it, as halhtalions ought always tb 
be in count I'ies Mibjeel to jinimLition, like JlengaL 

.*>. I'lie el(>M», narron, and ill \*‘mil,ited «»t.ile ol' the streets 
their A\aiil ol n aler-coiir-(‘^ an 1 [laMUinuits ; their diistiiiess 
and eenei.il want of clean linen's, their want ol’ proper direction, 
ill i(‘li‘rcu(‘(‘ to ]M'e\Milio<' winds. 

I. ^fhe lm]>ei'feei »on ol' drainage .and sewerage; this 

a gi’eiit Niuiree ol' imlieiillhiiK**'^. * 

o. I'he d(*tieien(*y ol good tank-., and tin' geiK'ral want of 
a supply of gov»d walii; the ninnhef of d(*eajed and half- 
dne(i tanks atfording unwholesome wat(‘r, and yielding noxious 
e\hal:ilioie. 

(). (h'owded, filthy, ill-ventilated and unpaved state ol puoiic 
mai ket*.. 

7. Neglected and ill-ari‘anged condition of [mbHc tatties. 

S. Ihid state oi‘ tlie native burying grounds, and their 
\ieinit\ to the tow’ii. 

f). The \ery uegh'elcd stale of all surrounding suburbs. 
The lumiher of sallucs and marshes. 

10. Hie eonsiruetum oi* canals, and the heaping of their- 
banks, so as to prevent the drainage eastward, al^^ngtlic natural 
liieliiuition of the soil. 

II. The vicinity of rice cultivation. 

12. The (juaiitity of low jimglo tree, obstructing ventilation, 
aiuLthe great extent of irregularity of ground, admitting of the 
lodgment of impure waters, &e. gi^ing oft’ natural exhalation. 
These are ohiefty to he foiiml in the suburbs. 

Great immorality of the natives — Polygamy. 

14. The institution of eaito, is of itself an enormous injury 
to j)ubll(* health, because projiidu'ial to public happiness.” 

1,}. The sedentary and^iiidolent habits of the natives — tlieir 
irregular hours of rest ; their long fasts ; their improvidence 
and eoimnon practice of borrowing ; their exposure and irregu- 
larities at 1‘airs and festivals of religion. 

1 (i. Tlicir defective diet, clothing, bedding, and fuel 
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17. The knavery and ignorance of the native practitioncrh in 
medicine and surgery. 

• 18. The misuse of the cold bath undci circumstances of 
imiiaircd licaltli, and csiiecially* during the cold season. 

19. Xeglcct ol' vaccination. 

20. The AV?iiit of liospitals. 

21. 1 lefecti VC education and jdiysical management of children* * 

It is com cniciit to ])ut this abstract thus in the front of our 

details, relative to the state of Calcutta, as noticed b^ tlie 
Coniinittee, as it jncscnth to \ie\v a remarkable complicate m ol‘ 
lircjiulicial influences, and must prepare the reader for almost 
anything that may follow. A greater and more apjialliiig 
arj-ay of iatal caiL^cs, both moral and jdiysical, could not bo 
found probably in any other town in the world, no, not in 
Airica, or in Turkey. Let us examine stmic of the detaiL con- 
nected with this abstract^, and begin with that very im])ortaut 
point — th8 Town’s drainage. 

AVe fiijd from the evidence of most intelligent engineer's and 
otlier witnesses, who lidll endiirefl tlie task of examining into 
the subject, that ill the native part of the town, none the 
large mien drain> are paved : tliat there arc ine(pialltu> in their 
bottonis in wliich the water lodge^; that there are some in 
'iv Inch the bottom.'^ are two feet below the outlet'-, k) that the 
contents are never entirely < leared out, and cannot be except 
by e\aporatiuir, tliat tlicre is no such flow oi water tlirougli 
tlie drain.'', or such a i.ill in tlicm as to keep them even in a 
tolcndilc state of clcaiiliiK>& ; that the euinmon mode ol endea- 
vouring to empty them, (by means of coolies dr.agging 
ropes and straw through them,) is (julte iiiefl’eetual ; and that 
all the worst kinds of filth are deposited in the drains ad iihi- 
turn. One witncs'-, Mr. John lMiip[w, after a residenee ol 
forty years in the town, sj)oke thus: “ the drains, many ol 
them, are merely irregular furrows in the soil, without briek- 
W'ork, and arc continually left in a most filthy unele^ined 
state, emitting the most noxious effluvia, doubtless^ Iiiglily 
pernicious to the health of the inhabitants dwelling in sucli 
situations.” Some of these drains arc very justly styled 

kennels,” in the statement afl^rded by Sir John Grant, and 
Mr. liustoinjcc Cowasjee, after a personal inspection of them 
in the most populous jiart of the native portion of the town. 
Dr. W. Graham said, that it was "impossible for the drains 
to be in a worse state than they arc at present; rudely con- 
structed, without any knowledge of the principles of dramiii" 
the centre of the conduit being in many places below the level 
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of tlic extremities Jliat they arc* “ poisonous,” and arc “ the 
1 lot beds of disease.” 

To had drains must lie added the effluvia of had tanks. 
Dr. Graham dejinscd, that as early in the season as the 28tli 
of Fel'ruary,. they were putrid and dry. Sueh filtliy pools 
ahoiind. Wlicii the rains set in, they are filled; — ^^hentlle 
liot weather is trying the health of the iiihahitants most bcvere- 
ly, they send lortli from their ])arehed «rubt iiitol(*rahle otlours. 
They are d(‘podtarics of all kinds (d' decomposed animal and 
Aegc'tahle matter, — rank and foul with pul'csccnce, and sources 
•of fatal jiestilenee. 

To had tlr.iins and had tanks, imibt he further added, poison- 
ous w.iter for drinking and ^Milinarv jmrpobos. To a eousidera- 
hle extent the i\ati\es drink the (iaiures water at all periods 
(»r lh(‘ year iiidi^eriminat* ly, and theri‘ e.ui hi* no douht what- 
e\er, that for boine month- it ib ino-l deleterious. In some 
easc'^, the richer classes, hring it frohi places hiiihcr up the 
Diver, as IIoi\irly and Guliia, hut this expedient cannot he 
sKlojded hy the poor. 77/c?> great suiJidy of water, therefore 
is from the pnhlic tanks, ^or the ri'v er ^vliieh flows hy the town. 
Of these tankb, most are in an “iniimre and neglected condi- 
tion from the annual aeeumiilatioiis of the vegetation going 
on at tl^e hottom, so as to render them ])rogres^ively shallow* 
imlll at length they heeoine half dried, the green and slimy 
jmddlcs v\hich so coiileminate every ])ortioii of the native 
town.” In several lustrict^ of the town the inhahitants have 
no pure water near them, ami are eoin])ellcd to send lO some 
di^tant tank of eomjiaratively good formation, lint sueh tanks 
are fi‘w in numher, and the Europeans, as well as the natives, feel 
the eoiiseipienees. (Joverninent has provided in a measure for 
some parts of the town hy means of aipieduetN hut these aie 
not proteeted ; the natives are constantly hathing themselves 
and their clothes in them, or horses hy the side of them; all 
kinds ot disgu'-tiiig matter are freely east into them ; and at all 
hours of* the day, men and children, nearly naked, may be seen 
enjoying their liberty of recreating tlieniselv^cs in these channels 
of water for domestic purposes. On this part of the subject, 
the "abstract of the report speaks comprehensively as follows : 

Your Committee think that it is established, that pure and 
wholesome water for drinking and preparing food, is extremely 
scarce in Calcutta, — ^that the river water is unwholesome during 
about three months of the year, being impregnated with salt, 
and turbid and unfit for drinking, mnless artificially purified for 
three months more, — so that it is wholesome and fit fur use 
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only (luring half the year, Avliilc at its l).est it is defiled by the 
quantity of nastiness, of Mhieli it is tile recejitaele, and the 
iiimiber of dead bodies which are floated down it, rendering its 
purification before use, neeeshary to health and eouifort, — that 
except one in Nobiii SingV garden, there is no wholesome 
tank in the native part of the town and no public tank of* any 
sort in the ncigliboiirliood of the Circular ll(mds, and that in the 
part of the town A\hi«h i> cliieHy rnhabited by the lirili.'^li, 
and in Chowini^hee, the only tanks containing wholcsoiiK* 
water are Lall Dighi, iif Tank S(juarc, and one or two of tin* 
tank'' on the Eq)]anade — that, in tlic wlude of C’alcutt;u 
and CTiowrlnghec, there i" not one well wlii(*h prodiires wIjoIc- 
Mniie water, tliat the length of tlie iiali\e town to the northward 
ofthcjKirt chiefiy inhabited l)y European-^, ainl •*oii''e(|ii(‘nllv 
tf) the northward of Tank Scjiiare, in A^hicll i-^ tin* neareM wlmle- 
M)inc tank, i^ one mile and a <|iiarter ujhui an a\crage, 
in tlic whole of whicli ^pace, mo'l thickl\ inhabited, there \> not 
one tank or w’cll which atfonU wholcM)nie water, — tliat whoh‘- 
Miine Avatcr, eon-'Cip lent) >, i> procured b\ the ileh with coum- 
ilerahle trouble and coi-t, and i" (hniied to the poor, tiu* 
Euri>pcans catcliing rain w'ater and jn-t.^eiw ing it for u^e at >onie 
i‘\pen^t‘, iind th(‘ rielier nali\ e> pa} hig lor In-inging it from a 
dihtance — that lhi‘ cost intalcutra, of a quantity ol l^ole^onn* 
watiT, e(jU.d to the sinalle-t quantity of water allowed, in 
calculating the nece''Siry Mij)ply of wat(‘r a*^ the average per 
J lead, (///;;# in England, when* much le.^s water is ncec^siry 
than here — (ainounting only to two-fifths of the Mipply in 
Ijoiidoii, and to k^s than one-fourth of the (juantity allotted in 
Uoiiic and Constantinopks) ia a <|uarter of an anna, in a 
country wdicre th(‘ wages of an ordinary labourer do not exceed 
tw'o annas per day, — that the great majority of the inhabitant'' 
are therefore driven to the use of unwholesome water lor drink- 
ing and preparing their food, and that thi-i is one great cause oi' 
the frightful amount of disease wdiich jiervades the town, — that 
for the other jmrposes to which water is iieiTssary, (\he ]ire- 
sorving personal and domestic cleanliness, and tlu* cleansing and 
watering the street-s — all matters e&scntial to the health ol* the 
inhabitants, and for extinguishing occasiciiial fires, which is 
essential to their sal*cty) — the supply of w'ater is lameiitalily 
deficient.” • • 

We cannot proceed through all the ^points enumerated in the 
abstract of Dr. Mortiifs observations, but must confine our- 
selves to one more only,— rthc want of ventilation. The 
streets in the* native, (which is by far the most populous) 
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]>avt of tlic town, arc formed without any rcf^ard whatever to 
the tree circulation of air. The atmoi'plierc is locally poisoned 
by no-\ioiis exhalations, and the t)urc breezes from the plain to 
tlic south of Calcutta, are bhut out by thickly -built dwellings. 

( )n the* ground floors of these wretched abodes multitudes 
transact business and sleep, — sleep within a few feet of the 
drains or kenned, ^vhicli run by the sides of the streets. 
‘‘ Whoe\er,” said Dr. Martin, “has visited the native part 
of the town bcl'ore sun-rise, A\ith its narrow lane?* and ^ raiike^'t 
compounds of Aillainouh smells that evtu offended nostril,’ 
will reipiire no argument in fa\<ii of wulening the streets, 
so a'' to elfect tln‘ two greatest improvements of all, as re^'pects 
lli(‘ siliilnil} ot the cit}- Irce ixposiire to tlie sun to rarity 
and (’!e\aU the ^apour', and Jto the wind- to dilute and dissi- 
pali* them.” IbiiuLd lunt ( choked with wei'ds, -tlic aM buns 
ot d\ing annual'^, aiul the '-e|)ulchn‘s^oi di‘ad ones, — arc* to be 
^een packtdin bilw ecnicrow ded cbvelling'? I'llllpl lit I le,low rooms, 
without any ajuTtures luit such as open upon ccmlinc'd petty (]ua- 
drangles. The iiihabil ants of these Jiabitations are too niiich 
accu''tomed to bad smells, to hasten the remo\al from thcii’ 
]nejni''es, of any mailer that is in a state of deeompo-ition. 
Dround is too Aaluable to be spared for garch*iis, and therefore 
almo'-t e\ci} Ineli whieli is a\ailable. is built upon. The streets 
and lanes are narrow and erooked. The surfaec* of the loads is 
ef)\ered with lillh, dust, mud, or (dial; and periodieally coolies 
j*ome rouinl as s(*a\oiigers and stir up, rather than reino\e, the 
aeeimiulattd mess in the kennels, and so bend up into the 
sun-ftiinding houses, fresh loaded pestiferous air, to be pent up 
there, in so many (hiiigeons, , 

Thus we have bad drains, tainted tanks, impure water, and 
the want of ventilation, (Combining to atfcct a p<»pulation,^wliose 
habits predi'-pose them to almost every ailment by whitdi the 
buiiiaii species is eommonly atllicted. Tliiis dibea&o*is engen- 
dered ; vice and bad diet, and the g(*ncral local causes we have 
just mentioned, tend to gi\e it strength; and then, empirics, 
of every kind, from heatiien priests with their charms, to me- 
dical (piacks with their no&trums, intlaiue it. Let a very 
intelligent witness, himself a native medical practitioner, 
but one of cliaraeter and ediieatimi, tell the result. Mudu- 
sudaii Gupto Ivobiiruttaiiji after a medical experience of t>velvo 
years among his coiiiitrynicn in Calcutta says, tbiit there 
are very few inilammatory diseases, but that dysentery, (liarrlue^^ 
dyspepsia, rheumatism, and fevers, arc prevalent; that the 
elfects of these arc extensive and lamentable ; tliat nearly two- 
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tliircls of tlic native population in the ,town have dyspepsia ; 
that rheumatitfin often arrives to sueh height among the ]K)or 
as to prevent them lal)onrii!g for their bread ; tliat he does 
not see any native* cliildren in the town, who are in perleet 
liealth; that there is imieli optlialmia in tlie hot season from the 
dust; that the state of the town tends to prodiiec cholera; 
that between the inemths of August and to November upwards 
of 18,000 ])ers()n> among the natives of C'aleutta (proj^erly so 
called, of which the ]H»pulation is not .'>00,000), — mi Her under 
intermittent, remittent, and Inlioiis fevers, dysentery, and 
clioleni. Dr. Martin concurred in tlie evidence of this witness 
but bellevc^l he had uudvrnited tbe pre\alence of fevei-, and 
its se(;uelie spleen and diarrluea, which carry oif more natives 
than any other disea-e^^. • 

It is difficult to read and coii'^idcr such ^tat^ment^. without 
f(‘(*liiig the d’flieuity of giving tliein tludr full legitimate etieet in 
tlie mind. They ^)verj)ower the imagination. Tlie agg’*egate 
(d'mi>ery here indicated is incole•ei^ aide. The awful reality 
(‘venofone month’s aceiimulaled Mitrcrings, baflles all human 
power of description, and we feel oui^elves <|uitc unahle to 
touch oil It at all. Dut we may be* excused, if w'c lairrow 
from the Sermon preaclu'd by Dr. Duff and ]ircf.xcd to tliis 
article, a ])a-«suro, in wbicli some of tbe general, and some of 
the particular features of tlie ca^e, are paiiite<l in glowing 
colours, ' but with ] lower, wlilch. great and eminent a> it fs, 
ru'vertheless liero falls ^hort of diMdo.-ing to view, the irhulv oJJ 
the appalling reality : — • 

“Think of the nnjiaralleh'd extent of (reneral *!'u‘kne''S, or lathor sickliness 
or unheallhiTicss, tint jircvaiK ' — wlswi, on ticclihk* evidence, it declared 
that no native childrtn arc to he found in ]ierfect health -and that nearly 
two-tliirds of the adult pojmlation are iilHicled 'with one vaiicty of dl^easo 
alone, t)ys]>epsia, with its clusterin^r rfltinue of ordinary ^oneoinitanls, weak- 
ness, lan^^r, and debility, — wliieh invariably ]}rc])are and predispose the 
constitution for the attacks of mote rapidly fatal maladies, and therefor^, 
poMtively court and invite such violent agp^ressions ! Think of the unparal- 
leled extent of the prevalence of such ra])idly fatal maladicH ; — when, in 
addition to the worst of those which swell the catalop^ue of the (’hris- 
tian Foet and rejilcnish his imaginary lazar-house, we find others abounding 
of still more exaspcratccl virulence, whi<*li it had never entered his imagina- 
tion to conceive; — when, during the four unhealthy months, between July 
and ( Ictoher inclusive, out of a fixed population of 200,000 or a floating 
yio]mlation of 3i)0,00(), it is dcclareil on Cif'edihle evidence, that not fewer 
than 1 S,(M)() ])ers<inH are, attacked with dilFereiit kinds of dangerous fevers 
and other acute diseases-^^that, of this enormous aggregate not less than one- 
fiflh or 20 per cent, die before December — and that, us regards the remiun- 
<ler, a large pn>})ortion of their coinplaints run on into the folloifring 
months and eventually terminate fatally ! Nor is this all. Think of the 
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melancholy fact that, during the eight remaining months, the number of 
acute cases far exceeds that stated as occurring during the rains — that the 
supposed superior healthiness of one season, as compared with that of 
another, arises, not from any perceptible diminution of the amount of general 
disease, but merely from a diminution of disease in those mure severe 
forms, which immediately jirostrate the strength and exhaust the vital 
energies— that each successive season has its own peculiar maladies which, 
if not medically treated, are sure, humanly speaking, to terminate fatally 
with greater or less rapidity — that the cooler and more healthy months, 
besides their own proper progeny of distempers, are burdened with the 
resulting effects or residuary cons^'ijuences of ** tin imperfect cures of the 
severe diseases of the preceding season,*’ which *• have been left without 
resistance to do their work of immediate ‘-lanirlitov upon the great majoiity 
of those whom they have attacked, and to implant in the lost the seeds of 
eeitaiii and not distant dissolutiou** — and that, as tlic result of the whole, 
the amount of constant dangerous disease, throughout every revolving 
period of the year, is ncaily uniform, or very jinuh the same; in other 
words, that “the poorii elris'-^s suffer in ncarK l he same numbers at all 
seasons, — the only important dilfcrenec consisting m the greater intensity 
of llie diseases ^»f one season as compared to tliosc of another.’* 

But, — however appalling the whole of this statemciil, eoll^Jdered abstractly 
by itself, as a ineie summation of human suffering, within the bounds of 
this great metropolis, and therefore, at our very doors, — it is rendered vastly 
more so, by the peculiarly aggra\ating circumstances in which multitudes 
of the diseased are placet! . Acute disease is distressing enough to bear, 
c\ on under every imaginable palliative or alleviation which afiet tnin can 
minister, wealth can ]mrchase, or professional skill can supply. Dut, what, 
if there he a total absence of all jialliativcs and alleviations ? Or what, still 
moie, if there he the positive jiresence of all manner of jirovocatives to 
envenom and exiilccrate the original malady ? Now this is precisely the fell 
and fatal predicament of nuinliers of the suffering poor around us. They 
come to this city from all parts of the country m quest of einplfl^'ment, or to 
lieg for charity. Tliey take up their aliode with individuals nearly as des- 
titute as themselves ; or they hire a wretched Imt, or as wretctied an apart- 
ment in some old building, foi a few annas ])er month. They are attacked 
and laid prostrate by disease. AVho can depict, who can adeijuately conceive 
the loneliness, the desertedness, the imploring helplessness of their forlorn 
condition ? Think of them, in hundreds and thousands, with scarcely any 
clothing to cover their nakedness by night or by day — unprovided with any 
sort of couch, on which to repose their aching limbs, — lying down on btire 
mats, or coarse grass spread on the damp ground in their narrow cheerless 
cells. Think of them, in hundreds and thousands, exposed at differ^t sea* 
sons to pinching cold or scorching heat, or drenching rain, or sliding dust, or 
steamy vapour, or suffocating smoke. Think of them, in hundreds and 
thousands, panting for breath '••immured in closely built, ill-ventilated dens 
— begirt with masses of old walls and tumbling ruins, with belts of jungle 
and patches of underwood and rank vegetation, that prevent all free exposure 
to the sun, which might rarify or elevate the noisesoTne vapours, and debar- 
red all access to the winds df heaven that might dilute or dissipate them. 
Tliink of them, in hundreds and thousands, surrounded by accummulated de- 
posits of filth and rubbish, intermingled with heaps Of decomposed animal 
and vegetable mattery which, simultaneously with the tainted pools and the 
putrid drains, constantly evolve and disengage all manner of noxious exhala- 
tions — sulphuretted hydrogen and other poisonous gases — together with the 

C 1 
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whole nameles and countless brood of niiasmatarand malaria and other con- 
centrated sources or germinating^ essences of plague and pestilence, lliink of 
them, in hundreds and thousands, not merely without the means of personal 
or domestic cleanliness, hut often parched with thirst, without a drop of water 
to cool their burning tongues ; — or, if some portion of that needful element be 
scantily, and at wide intervals, supplied by some casual hand, it is supplied, 
either directly from the river, which, at one season, is unwholesome from 
the quantity of its unfiltered mud, and at another, e(]ually so, from a copious 
infusion of ingredients that render it brackish and saline ; or from stag- 
nant tanks, whose waters arc impure and deleterious from the annual 
vegetable growth going on from beneath and all around — rendering them 
progressively more and more shallow, and eventually converting them into 
green and slimy nuisances that contaminate the surrounding atmosphere. 
Think of them, in hundreds and thousands, craving for some cordial to 
soothe, or assuage, or mitigate inward agonizing pain, and if ought be 
granted to the jietition of the rueful piteous look, that little is sure to 
consist of some raw, crude, indigestible substances that canrut fail to 
aggravate the fatal symptoms of the disease. 'Think of them, in hundredH 
and thousands, with cries and tears imjdoring the kimlly offices of medical 
aid ; and if a farthing’s worth of the coininoiiest and iheaiiest native remedy 
be grudgingly doled out, it is only to accelerate their fate, — since the rude 
compound or preparation thus furnished is “ efticacious to enkindle tlie 
feeble flames of constitutional power, only to sink the more rapidly m 
death.” Think of them, in hundreds and thoupaiids, when, however pre- 
maturely, all hope of recovery has been aliandoned, and the diead of 
the disgrace, the reproach, the infamy, the jiollution to he incurred or 
contracted by the presence of a dead body in their vicinity, has aroused 
and alarmed the hitherto unconcerned and ajiathetic neighbours, — think 
of them, unceremoniously handed over to the heartless officers of death, 
who convey them roughly, without one look of syinjiathy or tear of 
commiseration, to the ghats and banks of the river, where, ])itilessly 
exposed to^ll the inclemencies of the weather, they exjiire in a few 
hours, or, before they cease to breathe, are ferociously attacked fiy horrid 
vultures and beasts of prey. Aye, and what is most affecting of all, — 
think of them, in hundreds and thousands, enduring these countless and 
untold sufferings in the present life, without any support or consolation 
drawn from the anticijiated glories of the future.” 

If, after these statements there be still a doubt, on the 
inkids of any, that common humanity, (^not to mention a hij^her 
and far more powerful motive), calls for earnest efforts to 
ameliorate the condition of the inhabitants of Calcutta, as 
well as efforts to raise them morally and intellectually, so that 
the sanatory state of the town may fce improved, and that the 
people may co-operate with a benevolent Government in the 
work of pi-oviding for their own comfort, and security, — ^we 
have no more arguments to use, and can say no more. To us, 
certainly, it seems very evidcitt, that John Howard when he 
visited the Lazarettos, had not a more forcible demand on his 
sympathies, than we have now before us in* the city in which 
we dwell, and that it would be very far from credita- 
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ble to the British Government, to spare labour or money, to 
remedy the rcmarka&le evils in the state of Calcutta. It is 
not saying too much, to denominate Calcutta, the chief town, 
if not the very capital, — the hearty of Asia. It is the seat 
of the most j)owcrfiil Government, and of the greatest com- 
merce known in this vast continent.^ It is the focua of 
Britisli intelligence in this quarter of the globe, the great scene 
of enterprise, the great source of capital, the great school of 
knowledge. But such is its sanatory condition, that Ispahan, 
yfe believe, is a more healthy dwelling jdace, and Bokhara 
as safe a home. Its burial grounds are crowded with graves 
.and monunicnts : its moat hopeful citizens are constantly being 
cut down in the midst of u^cfulnc^s, and in the prime if not 
the dawn of active life ; its river is jiotorious fur its exhibi- 
tions of floating caren>es, and gorging binis of ))reys; f*ome of 
its streets are iiiipassahle, save at the liazaid of immediate sick- 
ness; — and all this has been kii(»wn f‘or more than forty years, 
but the city la still aueh as Lord AVcdlesley dehcrihed it in all 
the chi(‘f features of his pieture. It is still, as of old, the 
unhealthy “ City of Palaces” in the ^\orld. 

We are Avilllng to admit, and it is due to the Government 
to aeknowlc<lge, tluit very considerable dlflicultics present 
themselves to view, when the object of tlioroiighly providing 
lor all the sanatory >vants of Caleutta, is eonteinplatcd. Tliere 
must bo an entirely new drainage of tbc whole town and 
suburbs ; and for this purpose levels must be carefully made, 
and ;i'cry great expense must be incurred. It would be 
necessary to determine with very great cai’o, the direction in 
which tlie drains and sowers should run. On this point it 
would be found, that, while there ap])ear to be great advantages 
in draining oft* the refuse of the town into the ISalt-Avatcr Lake, 
there may be sonic danger of that, shallow as it is, becoming 
itself noxious and pestilential to the whole surrounding and 
very pojmlous neighbourhood. In England and Scotland, 
the contents of the drains are valuable as manure, and in fact a 
considerable part of the filth of Edinburgh and Aberdeen, is 
removed from these towns by their respective Town Councils, 
and sold for considerable sums of money (in Aberdeen at a profit) 
for the use of the adjacent fanns. But here, this manure is 
not required, (or in a c^parativcly small degree,) and if it 
were required, it would nud no purchasers. Tlien as to the 
expense : we have seen no estimate, we confess, which is sa- 
tisfactory to our mind. Wc certainly ^ear that for a complete 
system of drainage alone, very much more than the sum 
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of Co.’s Rs. 9,41,560, mentioned in the Rejiort, would be 
required. 

To the expense of draining, must be added the expense of 
providing water for domestic purposes. This object might be 
effected by a plan similar to that adopted in English tow ns, 
b}^ large pij)es under ground carrying water under high pres- 
sure, and service pipes proceeding from them, — which might be 
carried to the houses of whicli the proprietors were willing to 
pay a separate sj)ccial charge, and otherwise, branching otf to 
small reservoirs, pum]js, fountains, and tanks. . Or it might be 
effected by the plan of opening some large open spaces in the 
native town, similar to Tank-Square, which might be filled with 
wholesome water, and might be made cajiacious enough to hold a 
body of water which w'ould rc'tain its jiurity throughout the year. 
These might be made in the most crow’ded parts of the native 
town, and free open spaces for the purposes 5f jmblic ventilation 
and private recreation, would be thus obtained. But it is c^i~ 
dent from the quantity of land required, and. the higli price 
which the Government w^ould he compelled to pay as compen- 
sation to all the owners of tenements and lands with w horn it 
wcmld have to deal, that the expense of these tanks ><" 011 ^ lie 
^ ery great indeed. It is next tt) be remembered, that in ortlcr to 
secure good water it must be brought from a distances — Irom 
Hoogly or some place, and still higher, and considerable addi- 
tioiuilcxpcn'^c would be thus incurred ; and afterwards it would be 
needful to calculate on a large original outlay in the construction 
of new and wdde streets, although probably this olqect might be 
so effected, as to be profitable in the end, for the rents of the 
houses in the new streets w'ould be high. Lastly, there must 
be an extensive conservancy department, on a new footing ; the 
streets and roads must be well watered’; and nuisances must be 
abated. All these improvements must be made, if the work is 
to be done effectually. But the entire sum required for them 
at the outset, and the annual charge of maintaining the public 
works when constructed, would be very great. 

Other difficulties presents themselves to view, in the form of 
legal rights and liabilities, and the want of an existing municipal 
corporation to work in co-operation. If power is to be given for 
such purpose as the effecting purchases of land, (lurrying drains 
into and under houses, entering privi^e dwellings to inspect nui- 
sances, and levying rates to pay the greatly increased conser- 
vancy expenditure of the town, very ample and distinct legal 
authority and protectioik must be provided by legislative enact- 
ment. Acti(](ns of trespass without number, besides refusals to 
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pay rates and to sell land that might be required for public 
jiurposes, would otlierwisc rapidly accumulate in number. If 
land is to be purchased when required, (as for instance as sites 
for new streets, or reservoirs,) such powers must be given to 
the publi(j purchasers, as Kailway and other Public Comj)anics 
j)osscs3 at home. Tliere must be a mode of estimating the amount 
ol* com])ensatIon, and of com])elling owmers to convey their pro- 
perty or of 8iii)i)lying the lack of their formal conveyances; — 
and, in fiuit, (not to enter into all the detailf'd arrangements and 
ju’ovisions which are so familiar to all Railway Committees in 
England,) there must be introduced into Calcutta sompwhat of all 
the exten-'ive and complicated machinery, which is required in 
Eugland for the j)urj>()so of effecting great public improvements. 
Here then, two considerations arise, — how would such uia- 
ehinory Avork in a to\Mi whi(‘h is not aceuntomed to local self- 
goA^ernment. as English corporate towns are; and secondly, Avho 
arc to Avork it ? The public Avill expect to be at least rejiresented 
by the Board, or the Trustees, or Comnii.^^ioncrs, or by aaIio- 
ever else may liavc the poAver of levying (‘onsklerablc local rates 
and making great local alterations: and if this expectation be 
recognized as entirely jii‘^t, it remains to lie seen, Iioav ‘^ucli a 
body a'^ ibe Calcutta ])ubll<‘, OAcr can or Avill be represented. 
The sy^tem of* electing representatives avouIcI be entirely ncAv, 
and might entirely fail or lie neglected. The mere nomination 
by the (iuAcriiment would not be deemed to eonfer sufficiently, 
the rejireseiitative character. And even if elections or some 
other mode of obtaining ])ul)Hc representation, Averc fixed upon 
Avith general consent, — Avho is to he elected? Wc liave no idle, 
retired gentlemen, Avho jiridc themselves on great zeal for “ the 
parish,” or on notable decisions at “ quarter sessions tliere is 
little public sj)irit, and little time, which can be jilaeed at public 
disjiosal. In British tOAvns it is thought by a large class, and 
that, not a cla.^s deficient in intelligence or character, to be a 
considerable thing to he a ehureliAvaiden, and an object of high 
ambition to he an alderman or baillie, and still more so, to be 
l^rovost or Mayor ; but here, the main thought is, hoAV one’s 
time can be so spent as to prepare most rapidly for a return to 
Great Britain ; and most men seem to thi^, that if they per- 
sonally can escape the infection of Calcutta, i\ is enough, and 
that the general health ^of the population, and the state of 
Calcutta, after they have got safely out of it, need not be a 
matter of any interest to them. Would, indeed, that we could 
say, that this indifference does not extend to higher things, and 
that the Europeans in India, do not, for the most part, appa- 
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rently regard spiritual and physical debasement as equally 
beyond the pale of their sympathy, and the mitigation and gra- 
dual cure of them, as mattcr& entirely unconnected with their 
duty. 

And yet further, we must notice another difficulty. Let it 
be supposed that provision has been made by the Government for 
the reccii)t by the agents of its schemes of* public improvement, 
of a large income, from various rates, tolN, and taxes. It 
would be necessary to meet the immediate exigency of the 
commencement of the work, by raising a large sum of money 
to pay for ^the primary outlay of a complete drainage of the 
town, and other extensive but iie<‘e&s!iry ’ umh'rtakiiigs. In 
England this would present no obstacle. Alany very substan- 
tial Isulics and gentlemen would be found mourning over the 
small return their capital yielded them while hidden under “ the 
solid security of the three per cents.," and who would be very 
thankful to any rc'^pectable public company, A\hich would take 
their money from them, mortgage ample rates and tolU for its 
security, and pay them five cent, per annum. Ibit here, ^\llcre 
(lovernment's five ])cr cents, arc scarcely at a lu'emium ; where 
ten and twelve i)er cent, arc ccaiimon jirivate rafe.'^ of interest ; 
and where not mere vague rumoui> but orderly legal rejKuts 
occasionally inform ns of Mative gentlemen, — “ all honorable 
men,” — who have found means to obtain seventeen, twenty, 
and even seventy per cent, for their beloved ruj)eeh, ho\v shall 
untried CommisMoners or Tru^tee>, with no other projjcrty 
than fluctuating imecu'tain tolK, rates mid taxes, find willing 
lenders of three or four ^eore'^ of lakhs, at moderate interest? 
We apprehend that it will be found that the Government must 
cither advance the money, and make arrangements for its gra- 
dual re|)ayinent by annual instalments with jn^t int(*rest ; or, 
must add its security to the floating security of the Commission- 
ers’ income. For the former course it has sufficient prece- 
dents at home, where money has been frequently advanced on 
the security of public works and the produce of them, and has 
been repaid punctually. Not to mention other cases, we may 
name, in passing, one instance : that of the new London Bridge 
and Its approaches, for which magnificent undertaking, (certainly 
one of the greatest ever completed by a Municipal Corporation,) 
the Duke of Wellington’s Govcrnmpnt in 1829 , consented to 
advance very large sums of money, all of which, were, we 
believe, repaid some time ago. 

In adverting to these difficulties, we have purposely stated 
them without any mitigation. They are great, and unless 
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Government be in earnest in this matter, they will be rc^i^arded 
as insuperable, and the whole of the labours and suggestions of 
those who have so ably and so perseveringly exerted them-* 
selves in thief eausc of mercy, wdll consequently end in produc- 
ing some patchwork in the drainage^ as it nc»w exists ineniedi- 
ally and hopcdessly bad. lUit if a coiiqirohensive view l>e 
taken of tlie Avholc subject, — of ^he iiiipoj lance of Calcutta ; of 
the duty of Government to its iKojdo; of the examples and 
encouragements allbrded by IliMor), of the j)rincij>lc8 of emi- 
nent statesmen : — it will, a\(‘ think, be found, that the work of 
rendering the great and rising capital of India salubrious, is a 
W’ork to whi(‘h it is fitting that early reg.ird should be pakl, by 
our rulers ; uri<l tm whidi sacrifiees ma^ be safely made ; and 
•in A> Iiieh no ctmtemptible tame may be acquired. It \yas one 
of the higlie^t tributes paid to one of the most honorable and 
jn’o^perous of the Itoman Enqierors, that he left a city figura- 
tively sj)caking of maible. The arts i»f ])ca<*e, wc may be 
assured, will not be culti\ated in vain, for their efti'cts, gene- 
rally sjK*aking, arc far more jiermancnt than the triumphs and 
eoiKjiicsts of war. In looking back to the line of ancient rulers, 
thee\e, (most naturally ) is attracted far more by those who 
have elevated their country by just laws, and beneficent mea- 
sures, than by those wko have earned earthly glory by cnterjwize 
and warlike ambition. Among tlie Avisest and best ofmonarchs 
it is ea'-y to see that one great general princii>le was generally 
recognized, namely tluit the slate ol the capital, in knowledge, 
in regard to the administration of justi^, and as developing 
marks of the Avealth, poAvor, and public sympathies of the Go- 
vernment, might be expected to ])r()duce very beneficial and 
extensive efiects on the AA'hole nation. The capital of most 
countries is its model of jmblic taste, and controls its public 
•opinion. It is visited by all classes, it stimulates the energies 
of all enterprizing men, and if it be well governed, it may 
be, without citadels or walls, the great seat of the ruler’s 
power. If, therefore, in the case now before us, the wants of 
this great city be neglected, we shall fear that very narrow 
views have been taken of public policy and public duty. 
But wc hope for better things, and we believe that the pre- 
sent heads of the Government of this presidency and of 
India, have fully felt thei obligations incumbent on them, and 
are more than desirous, — are determined, to endeavour ade- 
quately to discharge them. In no way coiild they, in present 
circumstances, better exhibit their solicitude for the public 
welfare. An act, it is understood, is now before them, and to 
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the consideration of this, we have reason to believe, they have 
brought willing minds. Should their deliberations result in 
a comprehensive, satisfactory, and bold measure, “ the blessing 
of many ready to perish” will be theirs ; they will alleviate 
unspeakable misery, and instrumcntally will annually save 
many thousands of valuable li> es. As Calcutta rises in com- 
mercial and political importai^je, the iinportancc of their pub- 
lic services will be more and more a[)pre(‘iated, and their meino- 
ricb will be increasingly honored; anti in themselves, they wdll 
have the satisfactory assurance, that they have used their power 
for benevolent and salutary public elul^, and have left in the 
enduring public works of their seat of Government, substantial 
proofs of their enlightened principles, <>f their .sympathy with 
the aflljctcd, and of tlieir peaceful but etteetual zeal. • 

If however the work> to wliieh we have thus impcrfeetly 
directed attention, be aec( inpH.shed, we must not forget the tril)utc 
that will be due to the Goinmittcc of Empiiry, from whose labours, 
and whose suggesti(ms, so iniieh will ba\ e arisen. Dr. Martin, and 
Dr. Xicolaoii, Air. C. W, Smith, and some other meinbcL'' of it 
will ha\c established a hihting claim to pbhlic gratitude; but 
we sjiy no more than all pejxms who Iuiac examined the Mih- 
jeet and traced lt^ hi.'^lory, w'ill acknowledge, when ue add, 
that Sir jlohii Grant, abo\c all, will he regarded as the leading 
and nlo^t effective agent of the beiie\olent design, and to his 
determination of ehiiraeter, and his steady and K)ng continued 
personal labour^^, hucee^s will he primarily attrihiitahle. We 
hope that the measufts he has advocated so ably and so firmly, 
will he adopted before he leaves this ei)Uiitry ; and that he may 
live to hear that they an* fully aceoniiilisheJ ; that they are in 
mo&t satisfactory operation ; and that C’alcutta i& in a highly 
sanatory state, very different to that, in wliieh he found it, 
when he first began to devote so large a portion of bis leisure 
and his energies, to its improvement. 

We have not dwelt, in the preceding article, on the subject 
of the Fever Hospital, the establishment of which, in the first 
instance, was Dr. Martin's primary object, — for we hope, that 
nothing more is now required to be said in reference to it. 
Private subscriptions, and a gift of a piece of land, have, appa- 
rently, placed the Council of Education in a position to com- 
mence this important work, and Government has consented to 
€U]iport it, in connection with the Medical College. Thus, a 
very imimrtant object is likely to be obtained very speedily, 
and one result of the M.unicipal Committee's labours is sficurod. 
Tliis is a boon of great importance to the native population, and 
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ns education advances^ and prejudices against hospitals diininisli, 
we may expect to see its usefulness further developed. It will 
enlarge the town’s already large school of medicine, and will 
.dford relief in the only satisfactory manner to fever patients. 
Dr. Nicolson’s letter on that point, as printed in one of the 
apj)endices to the Cominittee s report, appears to us decisive, 
and we arc very glad therefore, that a llospital instead of a 
number of Dispensaries,) now to be erected. But after all, 
l(‘t c»ur r(*aders recur ty the abstract of Dr. Alartin’s notes, as 
i|U(»tcd by us, in a former page, .aid they will see, that even 
(he most extensive and liberal winattiry im|irovcments in Cal- 
cutta, will not by thems(d\cs meet all the wants of the popu- 
lation. There are moral ns well ns plij^ic'jil evils to })e cured, 
and it mny ucll be doubted wliich arc tlie most destructive. 
1 la[)pily vc-ry vig<»n)ns cHbrts are now being made to remedy the 
nu»ral disorders of (be country, — eltbrts ubicli once were igno- 
rantly condemned and wickedly o])posed, but which now are 
acknowledged almost univc'rsally, to be tlic means of inealculable 
value. It r^^mains that these should l)e augiiieiited, and that 
tlic physical wants of (lie people sliould h<‘ as sincerely atid 
zealously supplied. By leading onward the march of enlight- 
ened i>hihmthroi)y. and by stimulating pruatc benevolence 
ibrough the exhibition of its own benevolence, the British Go- 
\ eminent will write its history in jicrmanent inonuineiits, and 
will obtain a witness in the happiness, and in the hearts, of the 
people, to it^ superiority and its wisdom. Not, certainly, for 
light and iir important olijccts, was the British povror rcudered 
triumphant in India; nor will it adequately disclmrgc its 
rcsjionsihility, if very great results do not follow from its 
sway. Aliieh it has done, but very iiiueh more remains for it 
to do. If great earnestness be not displayed, the present Char- 
ter will be ended, and another opjnirtunity will be lost. In 
reference, therefore, to allAlie groat rfnd [ircssing claims of 
jucti(;e and benevolence on the attention of the (Tovernment, 
and in reference particularly, to the matter now before us, we 
must conclude witli an exhortation and entreaty, that tlierc may 
1)0 710 wimccessarjf ilelay* 
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Art. VI. — 1. Reports of the Ctvtral School Cmimissiov for the 
Instruction of the Population of Ceylon ^ Nos. 1, 2, .5, 4, 5. 
For the years 1841-42-43-44-45. 

2. Ordinance enacted by the Governor of Ceylon^ %cith the ndvin 
and consent of tJw J^eyislatice Council thereof July^ 1844. 

3. Ordinance enacted by the Governor of Ceylon ivith the adrice 
and consent of the Leyislative Council Hureof Dec. 1845. 

There are many points of view in which Ceylon imiy he 
regarded at tlic pretent moment as deeply interesting^, ^\llJlo in 
rei'ercnce to them all it is certainly not a little strange and un- 
satisfactory that we, though so near that Ishuid, sliould he wi 
ignorant as we generally arc. Ceylon is interesting jih a heauti- 
ful Island, forming the agreeable limit of a sliort voyage for 
health on the route for Kuro])e, where the invalid, according to 
his taste or the demands of his constitution, nniy citliei sojourn 
for a time on the Sea Coast, fanned and regaled during eight 
months of the year fand our hot season) by a delicious sea 
breeze, which never intermits, or after three days’ journey in a 
coach may reach an elevation where ice forms <K*ea.siouall} , and 
the weather is always as cold as most invalids can bear It. 
Ceylon is also interesting as the Malta of the Indian Ocean — 
a standing point of view no doubt — yet one which increases in 
interest a^ the impoilaiice of the territories whie^i bound the 
Indian Ocean increases ; and one wliieh appears to iurni the 
theme of discussion at the present moment both in the Island 
itself and in the cabinet of England ; inasmuch ns wc sec the 
Legislative Council of Ceylon, on the speech of the (lovernor, 
voting large sums of money for the repair of the fortiiieations. 
Ceylon is, moreover, interesting as a promising field for the in- 
vestment of capital in commercial and agricultural enterprize — 
nay, in railway speculation. And what with the prospects of 
coffee growing, and sugar making, and the hope of the duty being 
taken off the peculiar spice of the Island, many there arc in the 
Cinnamon Isle who are working os hard as if they were at 
home. What the result upon the whole will be remains to be 
secQ. It is not easy to conceive a country whos5 soil and 
climate could be more congenial for th^ growth at least, if not 
the curing of coffee, than the mountain Zone of Ceylon ; and 
though it is, perhaps, beyond any man’s means to say with 
certainty, or even with probability, whether this Island could 
compete in thd markets of the West, with other coffee countries 
where the inland carriage and voyage home are much shorter, 
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if the duty on foreign and colonial coffee were equalized, yet, as 
matters stand, with a^protccting duty of 2d. per pound on the 
Colonial berry, there is no doubt that Ceylon offers to those 
who will consent to go and reside there, and look after their 
own concerns, a very fair field for the investment of capital in 
the cultivation of coffee. The case of sugar is more doubtful, 
lint even in tins culture the prospect is better th*an it was a 
year ago, — more suitable soils having of late been discovered. 
Hut Ceylon is additionally interesting as being, in the opinion 
of many, an experimental field on which the Queen’s Govern- 
ment is now coimiicncing a scries ol political exjicriincuts for 
the regulation of the j)nl'lie service and the government of 
Asiatic Society, to be ap|)lied, if successful, to the continent of 
India at the e\]»iration of tlic present charter, eight years hence. 
A ]»oint oi* view this, wliicli, were there any truth in it, would 
be Ikr more interesting to us Ilian any of the others, and yielding, 
in this respect, only to what wc shall ificntioii last — namely, that 
wiiicli regards Ceylon as the theatre of sundry experiments in 
the way of EJueation and Cdiristian teaching, through the instru-. 
mentality alike of scholastic and ecclesiastic endowments. 

It is to the latter topics that wc purpose at present to 
draw the attention of our readers — as these involve certain 
peeiiliaritics which remarkably distinguish the doings of the 
Tabrobantes from those of their neighbours on the continent of 
India. We have been long wont to be startled by the occa- 
sional lleports of strange proceedings on the part of the Govern- 
ments of the IMauritius, the Cape, Australia, Canada, and other 
distant Crown Colonics. But many amongst us have little 
thought that, in the island of Ceylon, — which, though not poli- 
tically is gcograjihically an appendage of India, and conse- 
quently at our very door, — proceedings have of late years 
been occuiTing of a character alike strange and startling. 
Some of these it is difficult to touch upon without trench-* 
iiig on ground that is extremely delicate, and which we wish 
as much as possible to avoid. And yet the leading facts are 
of such a nature that all who are interested in the progress 
of experimental ameliorative measures amongst us ought to be 
acquainted with them. It will, therefore, be our endeavour 
to refer to them historically as facts rather than controversially 
OB the shibboleths of conijpnding partizanships. We begin with 
education. 

In March 1841, the Bight Hon’ble the Governor recorded 
the following Minute: — 

** Under Instructions from the Right Hon’ble the Secretary of state for 
the Colonies, the Governor is pleased to declare that the School Commission' 
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constituted by the Minute of the 19th May 1831 is dissolved, and a new 
Commission substituted under the followinj^ llc^uldtions : 

The new coiDmission shall be denominated The Central School 
Commission for the Instruction of the population of Ceylon,** and slr.dl consist 
i»f, not exceedingly, nine Members, three of whom when )>raciieable shall be, u 
Clergyman of the Church of England, a Preshyterian Minister and a Itoiiian 
Catholic Priest or Jjayinan ; to this Coniniission will be attached a imul 
Officer who shall act as Secretary to the ('oinmission and Inspector of 
Schools under their orders- 

A diary shall be ke}it of the proceedings of the Commission which shall 
be submitted to the Governor monthly for his information. 

A half yt'arly report shall be printeil and ])ublished in the inontbs of 
January and July of each year, and laid on the table of the Lcgislatiw 
Council at the first meeting of that body after the rejiort becoming due, and 
shall be brought under their consideration before the annual grunt fui the 
^ ii]iport of Schools is voted. 

In execution of the above instnictions the Governor has the sanction of 
the Secretary of State to declare that the Commission shall be composed 
as follows ; 

1. The lloii’ble F. A>STCtUTiiEU, Esij., to Ik* President of the 
Cointnission. 

‘J A (’olonial Chaplain. 

a. The Rev. Mr. Macvicar, 

4. A Roman Catholic Member. 

5. P. K, AVodehouse, Esq., x\ctmg Government Agent for the Wcsii i n 
Province. 

C. A non-official Member of the Legislative ('onncil. 

7. A Member of one of the Missions m (Vyloii 

Two additional members may be nominated by the Governor and suli 
ipjttcd to the Ollier McMiibers for their afipro\al. If by a majority they 
icject the members named by the Govciiior, they must lay bcfoie Inm for tlic 
aiqiointment the names of two other incinlK’rs wlio shall have been sclecUd 
Iiy not less than 5-7tbs of the member'-. 

G. Lee, Esq., to be Secretary and Insfiector of Schooh', on a salary of 
£200 ]ier annum and his travelling expences. 

Tlie Secretary to the School Commission hereby dissolved will be pleased 
to hand over all the documents in liis charge to Mr. Lee, and the Central 
C'ommission will enter upon its duties forthwith. 

By Ills Excellency’s Command, 

Colonial Secretary’s Office, P. Anstkutiikii, 

('Blombo, 27th March, 1841. Col, Secretary,'* 

In pursuance oF these instructionR, tlie nicniherH of tliu 
new central School CoiiimiHRion met, mul with the iitrnost 
promptitude proceeded to the diacharge of the important duties 
devolved on them hy Government. Amongst the rccortls •*!* 
the former coiuiniKSion were found v^ry voluiniiious quarterly 
retum.s by the Government Hchool iiiosterH throughout the 
island — very beautifully written after a prescribed model — 
and each consisting of eleven vertical coliiuins, for recording 
the numbers, the iiaincs of the pupils in their renpective classes, 
the date of their admission, the person at whose request admit- 
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Icil, ll»c pre&onf the religion, the numl)or of dnyh i i 
:(llen(lsuice during the quarter, the* general eomiuct and proli- 
eienry of eaeli pupil, the books ubod in the rcspcdivo ela.sseb, 
11ic*progress .of eac‘h class during the quarler in i*aeh In'anch of 
study, and general remarks. These returns the Commission 
thought worthy of being continued with certain addltion^^ 
calculated t<» bring to light some of the points which it is oi 
the \ery first importance to know. a\(»thlng, flir instance/’ 
say they, “is more iiistructixe about a school flutii the amount 
of the actual attendance af pnplh rotnjmn d with the ninnhcr on tin 
fulnmshn hooh — between which two things w e regret to .^ay, 
that in most schools wt liavc xisited there a xery marked 
ditlercucc/’ The remarkable discrepanev b(»twcen iJie aettad 
arcvatfc athndanct and the ,ucrcfj/ nominal ottcndanct a'^ ex!ubit(‘d 
b\ tlie admi.'^^ion book, i- not a [ihenomemni j)ecullar lo C'cyloii. 
There is ])erha])s no place* in w'hieh \\. .st^na times more htrlkinglx 
manifest ^ itself than in the luetrojKdis of Ilritisli India. Fifteen 
or sixteen hundred may be reported and boasted (»f as reirlstered 
in the a'hiih*'ion *book, when the actual att< iidance may not 
in reality imieh ixceed six hundred I All such reports are 
utterly fullaeioiis ; all such boastings must be absohiteI> \ain. 

As to the number (»f (Jo\crmm.nt sehoob in the W’hole 
island the Commission found, that it amounted only to ;>7. 
while the iMissionary schools exceetled 2H(). In the Colombo 
District there w’ck* also not fcivcr than fit j)ri\ate schoob. 
'Idle number of jnijnld in nominal attendance at all tlje (jiotorn- 
ment schools appeared lo be nearly 2,200 — being an axeragt 
of about fit) pupils to each school. Those attending the Mis- 
faionary schools appcarc 1 to be upwards of 11,001) — giving an 
average of about I'orty to each school. At the fi4 private 
schools in (Colombo there appeared to be, in sill, between thirteen 
and fourteen hundred ^mpils, or sibout 21 to each S(*hool. 
Tsiking the entire population of Ceylon at 1,368,838, it sippcar- 
ed that, “instead of one in five, as in the best conditioned 
parishes in Scot--md, or one in six as in the kingdom of IVussisi, 
not one in a liui dred in the Colony was receiving instruction 
at school in any thing that was worth the knowing.” Moreover, 
as already stated, the acinal attendance of pupils was foimd 
viistly below the nominal. Among the causes of this careless- 
ness as to attendance, the weather lield such a prominent phice, 
lliat the Commission found, “in the forenoon of a morning 
which had been rainy, in one country school only eight boys 
instead of thirty, which wjis the number in the adinissioii book, 
and in another no|niiially more numerous they found mmt at 
cr//,— and that though several of them resided so. near the 
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school house, that being sent for on their arrival they were in 
school in a quarter of* an liour ! ” 

Of those who attended the Colombo Government schools, 
nearly the lialf apj)eared to be “ Burgher children, probably 
about one in eight of tlic whole Burgher popidation/’ The 
others were ooin 2 )().'>.cd oi‘ Singalose and Tainulians in nearly 
equal pro[)ortions — being probably not much more than one 
ill !i00 of the Singale>e iiopulation, and one in twenty of the 
Tamulian/’ Of the ])nvatc sehools in the ►"aine district twenty 
seven a])[)earcd to be Singalese and Iburteen Tainul. With 
regard to ‘'the ^loor ehildreii ( Alii'^-^ulman) there was not 
ti .svo rr i\{ ul I the Go\criiiiicnt schools taken together.” This, 
considering that there arc jirobably ten thousand of this active 
race resident i\ithln tlic Colombo district alone, was a fact 
well calculated to ’excite surprize. Jt was supposed that it 
might be, in part at least^thc result of misapj)reheiisions, which 
a few cn<[nires and exfdanations might rectify. And “ thlj> 
suspicion," the members of the Commission were. “ tlic more dis- 
posed to entertain, feince the Moors appeared* to have thirteen 
schools of their own, in which more than ilOO children reccl\(*d 
instruction in the Koran, of whom it was not a little remarkable 
that iqiward^ of ibrty were girU." 

ere exacted in all the superior Goimnnent Schools; 
and the standing order in every school was, that tlu‘ piqiils 
should bring ‘‘ tliree pence iiiontbly to supply stationary." 
♦Some ])arentrt seemed \ery anxious to give ediu^atioii to their 
children, who, “from some cause or other, grudged lery much 
even the three pence a month.” ( )ther parents, liowcver, were 
])rcpared te give even “ an exorbitant fee !" Thus, “ in the 
upper classes of the Colombo Academy, named the High 
School, the pupils iiaid at the rate of £7,4.s’. per aiiiiiirii, and in 
the lower classes tlicy paid half this sum.” 

In no instance did the Commission find a Government School 
assembled in what “ may properly be called a schooHiousc.” 
The Go\ ernment scholars generally received their instruction 
in private houses used as schools, for whi( 5 h a monthty rent 
was paid by ( iioverntnent, and that generally a high one, in 
consequence (as was perhaps justly alleged by the proprietors) 
of the rough usage which boys give the premises where they 
are taught.” Except at the Colombo Ac^emy there were no 
play grounds for the scholars. This wuis a circumstance which 
the commission very justly regretted. For when,” say they, 
it is called to mind, what admirable use is now made of the 
jjlay ground (or uncovered school as it is called) in Europe, 
for the physical and moral training of tlic boys, there is 
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reason to hope that, if the native children of tliis country 
were tauj^ht to amuse themselves inactive sports when out 
of school (hut still under the eye of the master) as English 
hoys arc, this part of their education might appear after- 
wards in disinclining them to those sedentary hahits and lliat 
general indolence which is the ruin of so many of them. Not 
hut that an ohjectioii would have to he o\erconie. Th(» 
jKirenls often like all j)eople that have l^cco hadly taught them- 
selxes, are jealous oi play, and think that tiie longer a boy is in 
seliool, just so nnicli greater the progress he makes.’' 'I'iie 
iittingv on the tioor of all the school nioms wen* iound to be 
awkward and ull'^Ilitahlc. As to teaching apparatus of an im- 
pro\ed kind, — such jh hle-k hoards, iiiaj)-, objects or object 
lessons, or large alphal'ci- for beginii<*u-' there seemed to be 
none. • 

The ‘'V stem of tcac'hiiig, too, as m‘i>ht he niitieipated, jvvas 
l*oimd very defective — lK*iiig (lescrilu?(l in general terms us that 
''•v\liieli is followed in llic sel looks in Jlritain.” Such 

a system, however well taught, is iim<*h better calculated to 
enable the pujills to read and write than to understand what 
tlu*y arc reading, or to answer intelligibly when they are 
s])oken to in the language taught. In jHiiiit of fact, it appeared 
to he hut “ a binall pi'oportion of those wlio could read English, 
that knew the mcaiiihg of tin* vvtirds whieli they pronounced.” 
Nor was it easy to sec how a child should know the uieaniiig 
of English words, according to the method often jmrsued in these 
schools — neitlier the objects corresponding to the words he is 
littering being presented to him, nor their equivalents given 
him in a language which he uiidcrstaiids.” 

The branches taught were the same as in the ordinary schools 
in Britain, viz., English reading and spelling, writing and 
aritlimetic in all ; to which add the elements of algebra and of 
geometry in several, of Latin in a few, and of Greek also in the 
academy. These branches however were “seldom presented to 
the pupils in their most practical and useful forms.’’ Inahnostall 
the schools, was discovered a great wont of books, calculated 
to give useful information at the same time that the pupils 
learnt to read in them. Some schools were nearly destitute 
in this respect, and even in the same class it was rare to 
sec every boy with a bo<fk in his hand. 

The qualifications of the teachers W'erc found to bo very 
various : “ the few being highly qualified, the many indiiier- 
ently; and some wholly incompetent.” According to the 
system pursued, each teacher professed to teach all the 
branches which the pupils under him learnt. In other words, 
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there was no wise or projicr ilivipion of labour, Ihit, where 
one master professes evc^ry thing, as indeed lie is oldiged to do, 
more or loss, under such a system, there is “ always ground 
for apprehending that he is not well versed in any one branch.” 
Again, the under master was commonly very inferior in point 
of (pialifications to the head master : lienee it followed that the 
children were exjiosed to be comparatively badly taught at the 
commencement of their schooling, when it were easily shewn 
that it is desirable above all other things that, at the outset, a 
good method of teaching be ]>ursued and good habits form(‘d, 
o^JlcciaU) when the acquisition ol‘ a language and of morals dil‘- 
ferent from what they have at home are the ])rincipal objects. 
Amongst the causes operating against the qualifications ol* the 
(iovornment school-masters, the commission distinctly' jiointcd 
to the inadcqacy of their incomes. “ Until the Government 
Scl^ools/' say they, “ shall be on siicli a fcuiting that young lucii 
will consider them as well •wortli aiming at a'^ the (iovcrimiciit 
Ofliees, we cannot exj)ect a lirst ^ate class of teachers. It were 
far bolter to have fewer schools with a higher order of teachers, 
llian those which now exist wdth teachers such as they are. 
We apprehend that not a fourth part ut the pupils who now 
attend the Government schools leave them, e>cii after several 
years’ aUendanee, w ith education sufficient to enable them either 
to read, or write the Englisli L nguage with any tolerable 
degree either of ea^e or aeeuraey.’ 

From the foregoing cjiltome of the Contents of the first 
llei»ort of the Government School Commission, it must be 
ol)viou8 that the C'onmiissionors had no sinecure task asHgned to 
them. Xor were they di'^pohcd to*treat it in this liglit. On the 
contrary the llcTK)i'tb before us abiindantly prove that they 
have throughout prosecuted their philantlirojiic undertaking 
with iinw’caricd diligence and unabated vigour. Of the nature 
of* their manifold efforts and the degree of sucocss wdiieh has 
aH ended them, we may hereafter furniah a detailed account. 
We etui only at present point to one or two of the results. 

Ill their hrst Itcport the School Commissioners stated it as 
their conviction, that “ a class of good teachers could not be 
expected in the Island without being trained in some wcll-con- 
ducted Educational Institution in which the art of teaching 
itself might l>c taught by practice.” ♦ They can now point to 
three such Normal Schools,— one having been established in 
each of the principal towns, Colombo, (iallis and Kandy, under 
the superintendence of Masters specially sclecitcd and sent out 
from Great Britain for the jiuqiose. The teachers trained in 
these are designed for the English Schools. Nor is this all, they 
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have now a Nattvc ^Normal Seminary bcaides, where forty 
young men and ten young women receive an adequate educa- 
tion in the rernaculant^ and arc trained to tlio art of teaching in 
'voimaoiilar scllO()l^. Tlie wliole history of the tranbactions 
which ibsiiod in the establishinont of such a seminsiry is so intt^r- 
cbfiiig and instructive that we f(*el tempted to quote it entire 

“ On the ISth of January last the ('cntral Commisi >n harl under consider- 
ation a letter troiii the Colonial SeeieUry, suhinitun^ papers received from 
the Revd. Mi. GiXJiskLY, caineslly jiressinj; on (Tovernment the neressity 
of undirUkiu^ the educdtion oitUe]ieo]d( ot this island through the inedimu 
oltlidi own It is to be buiiie in iinnd thdl the Governor’s 

Minute of 20th May 1841, ml 'nns tlu ComniissKm that it is their duty, 
hyeieiv means in their pnw<'i, n» piomote the ((hinrtion in the English 
langu(i(/t^ of their fellow-suh^jct'^ of all reln^iouMijimions in the (’’olony” — 
and the rant for iidin iiioii made liy Her Muj( \ Govcriiineiit and the 
Acdil) suhsidiaiy lote of the liej^^islatne C ouiuil pioxide oidv for that object. 
Rut, in larpe toxvns m then iinincrhate vicinity, theie is very little 

desire to ac(|uitu the Ku^rhsli Unj^uape, and taking the population ol the 
\V\-tciri and Southern Piomuccs as the Insis of calculation, it iiia) be 
esliiiiafed that of a rural pupulatron of 7C0,U()0, of which .l-5ths %re within 
the ape of instruction, only l,(i()() attend the Govei iiintrit schools — about 
5,000 those of the several Missions — and 10,000 are instiucted m private 
sthools; leaviiip thus about l9-‘2Uths of the natn e childi en devoid of all 
cuhiue uhatexi r. • 

'J’hv Mission Societies cannot extern^ their educational labours : for they 
publicly state that they baie no means of incieasinp the funds foi^ the 
sup})ort of school est,il>lishments, but that the number of those schools 
triipht to 1)L lediued, in older that they may be able to emjdoy more quali- 
hed mastei s, and thus increase the ellicieni.y of iiistruclion, although it be 
itloiderl to a smaller iiimdicr. • 

The Buddhist priests teach nothinp valuable cxcejit reading and writing, 
Inn iiip neither seicrice ilor genuine history to communicate to their 

)lll])lls. 

“ Under those circumstances,” says Mr. Gogekly, in answer to the 
cnijuiiy of the C’olonial Secretary, “ the School ComniissiAi must conclude 
that it is impar/ant that the (rorernment should undertake edut ntion in the 
nai tee languages and in this cxinession the Revd. Gentleman is supported 
by ail unanimity of opinion among the membci s of the Central Commission 
and by the consentient voices of the maiiv gentleman in tins Colony, who 
are now interesting themselves in the work of religious education, whose 
opinions have been solicited, and who in returning their auswerB have 
readily profiered all the co-operation in their power. 

It 18 singular. that at the very time when this all-important matter was 
made the subject of consideration m Ceylon, the Government of Bengal 
had taken up the same subject, no doubt having it pressed on their attention 
by the very same conviction that, however well directed the promotion of 
education in English, and among the population of large towns, might be, 
yet the mass of the native inhabitants remained neglected, and scientific 
instruction conveyed only through the medium of a foreign language could 
be but imperfectly acquired, and was communicated by the most unsatis- 
factory method. The Governor General in council decided ^at 101 schools 
should be immediately established in the districts subject to Bengal, without 
waiting for a series of school-books, the compilation of which wouSd be 

. £ I 
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hastened hy the want of them — that schools should he estahlished in two 
or three of the principal towns of each distric? where the inhahilanls will 
provide the builclin|jr and keep it in rejiair— that all the !)oys should ]my 
a sum however small and the full value of hooks — that (iovernmeiit should 
only pay the schoolmasters— and the oxpence is reckoned at 22,380 llupccs 
(£2,238) a year, 

•The following extract from the proceedings of the Central School Coui- 
missioii will shew the nature of the measures ado])ted here as initiator) 
Bte]i8 : 

(February 28/// lS4r»J — “Read a letter from the Colonial Secretary, 
transmitting a communication from Mr. (iookiily relative to the opeuiil^f 
of a Normal School for the traininpr of masters for education in the Natiw 
lan^rua^es : and statiiijr, that if the CominisMon are of u]>nuon Jhat such 
a Noimal School should at once be ojiened, lli*^ Excellency will autliori/.e 
the necessary arranjreineiits heiner made immediately. 

“ Resolved — that the CominisMoii are of ojiiiuuu that the estahlishmciit 
of such a Normal School is of the greatest luijiortaiu’e, and that it iieeiK 
not dejiend uixm the decision whether (joveriiiiieiit sliould take up educa- 
tion in the native languages generally — as the opening of such an Instilutioii 
and the preparation of hook!l»and maps must he initiatory ineaMires, which 
will he of the greatest advantage, even though native education still reiiiaiiis 
in the hai^ds of Missionary bodies or of jirivate indivnluals. 'I’hal a letter 
therefore he written to the Colonial Secretary, staling that the ('oiiiiiiission 
are of ojiinion that £(300 per uniiuin should he approjiiiated to the Notmal 
School, of which the apjiortioniiiciit should he as follows ; 

Suhsistence hioney to 30 scholars at £C each per annum .... I''0 

1 . ^ i’ _ 11 . ..... 


Salary to Mr. Kessen, as Rector 2'»() 

• Do. to John Eeukua, us Klemeutary Master of a1 

School for 40 hoys to he attached to the Normal I 48 

School J 

Rent, Furniture, and other requisites 122 


£G()l) 

“ Tliat, in order that no tjme may he lost, the Commission from the fiiiidb 
they have in hanjl will coininence the outlay * rc(|uired, and trust that His 
Excellency will authorize an application neing made to the liegislntive 
Council to make a grant for this purpose and to rciiiihursc the sum which 
will have been exjiended. 

“ Resolved that £400 be asked for from Government for the preparation 
of the necessary works, and that the Coininittee for the selection of tluise 
works and for the examination of them before printing be composed of Dr, 
Macvicar, Mr. Gooerly and Mr. Lee. 

“ That £100 he also requested to have maps lithographed in the Native 
Languages.’^ 

At a subsequent meeting of the Commission it was resolved to increase 
the number of male Normal Students to 40, as it was evident to the Members 
present that there would he sufficient einnloyment in the way ot native 
education to entirely absorb that number of efficient teachers. This increase 
of numbers rendering necessary greater accommodation in the school-house, 
an allowance of £54 for house-rent was granted to the Rector, to enable 
him to vacate the Tooms he occupied on the premises. 

The^ Central "'Commissiop, in urging upon the J^cglslative Council the 
neceHity of the grant of £1,200 to meet the exiience of maintaining the 
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Normal Institution, and preparation of books for schools and home- 
■padin^ and maps, Van oy no means allow it to be understood that they 
abandon the ultimate measure for which these steps are preparatory : but 
allowing that one tweliremontli may be necessary to carry out, in the first 
instance, what has already been decided on, they defer, for the present, 
asking a grant for the diffusion of instruction throughout the Island in the 
indigenous languages. 'Ibey calculate that whenever the time may arrive 
to commence tins important o]>eration, the cost of education in villages in 
the Western, Central, and Southern Provinces U'l’l average for each pupil 
12s. and in the Northern and Eastern Provinces a-year, and whether 
that expense shall be supjiorted by the Ciovornmeiit and be partially reco- 
vcied by school -fees, or wlietber it Khali defrayed, as in Prussia, by a 
compulsory coiitnbiiiion to be assessed by municipal aiitboiilies, is for the 
consideration of the (iovernnient. 'Hie first step towaiils this latter arrange- 
ninit apju’ irs to have been triken during the past vt.ii iii eeilain parts of the 
Western Province, wlieie Ihi pt^lice-authoiities li.i\e liecu chosen by the 
election of the ixs-plc. !«» rm ii rompetent to cl ct, and to those worthy to 
be clmstMi, tb fuhantages ot education will soim become manifest, and the 
ta\ of e\en one penny for each child betwpin the ages of a and I."!, ])er 
month, will go far to reduce the outlay retjiJired fioin Goverfimenl. llmv 
iai this cvpeiulituie may fuither be diniiiiished by the reduction of tlie 
charges necessary to keeji up piisons anil to conduct ciiminal processes is 
a consideiation which should not escajie the altenlion of the Ijegislative 
('oiiiicil. AVhenever the tune arrives when (Jovemment will undertake 
iiatiie education, the Central ( 'oinmission will be jirepared to submit plans 
for carrying it out in the most cfhcicut manner. 

In the ineautime the Native Normal Institution, under the direction of 
the Uev. Mr. Kksken, will be occupied with the task of carefully training 
the mast ITS aud inistressc'- who are to be employed in the village schools. 
'J’lie luiinber of tlic female students is ten, and it is perliajis an entirely 
novel feature in eilucatiuii in India that respectdble young females have been 
allowed by their friends to assemble daily for the purpose of learning how 
to teach, and the iiii])A)rtance of this concession will be duly estimated by 
those who know how great the prejudice is, in this part of the world, against 
all female education whatever.” 

From the Keports of the CoinniKssioii, it would appear that tlie 
Colombo Academy has piven them no i^mall amount of vexa- 
tion and trouble. This Scminaiy was originally established as 
a scliool of a higlier order, or even “as a speciisof sub-College.’^ 
It is the principal AetKlemio Institution of Ceylon. It has, 
however, all along proved a slow, ponderous and unwieldy affair 
—loudly calling for improvement, smd exhibiting a huge aggre- 
gation of the ms hiertioi^ in the face of every attempt to lay 
upon it the Reforming hand. Some of the serious impediments 
to education of a higlicr order in ("eylon are thus pointed out 
in the last report by the IJrincipal : — 

“ There arc^three circumstances whichin my opinion render the commu- 
nication of an education more extended than what 1 have proposed, 
unattainable at present. These are, Ist. The comparatively short })eriod 
during which it is ])08sib1eto retain pupils at School, which^does not exceed, 
as far as 1 can judge, even in the most favorable cases, from eight to ten 
years, in which space must be given all the instruction that is to be jpven, 
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commencing with the Aljihahet. In time this advantage mjy perha})s lie 
remedied, and a corresponding extension of ‘ilic course may then be 
practicable. 2ndly. The want of iiitrllectual habits and of information in 
the families of the ])U]>ils and m the circles with which they associate. This 
is a disadvantage of the most serious character and places an educational 
establishment in this country in a very different position from one in Europe. 
It may indeed not be too much to say that those who arc educated in 
Europe, at least those who inoi’e in the more cultivated circles, owe (pntc as 
much of the improvement of their minds, and even of the actual infonna- 
tion they possess, to the society with which they mix, as to the School or 
College at which they may have been brought uji. This disadvantage alM> 
may in process of time he lessened, and ])erhaps it may not lie too much 1o 
expect that the Colombo Academy will itself be a ]u'inci]ud instrument in 
removing it. 3rdly. 'I’he want ot energy both mental and bodily in the 
])iipils. My experience leads me to think that it is itnposisihic to induce the 
natives of this Country, whether of Eastern or European descent, to apj^ly 
themselves to study with that exithu'^iastic devotion of which instances aie 
always to he found in every one of our Colleges at home ; and, further, tliat 
great care is necessary to avoid urging sludrtits here to exert to ihe utmost 
even that degree of applicataiii of which they arc ca])ahlc ; as 1 have found 
in more instances than one that any thing of close ajiplication to study is 
more certainly attended with bud consequences to the health, and* to a 
greater extent than in Europe.’* 

The same suhject lias boon treated of* in sonicwliat ^il^il:u• 
teriTis by ]\Ir. Knighton of the Colombo Central School : — 

“ I’lie greatest obstacle which ojiposrs itself here as elsewhere to tin 
carrying out of an extensive course of education is the early age al which 
the jmpils are leinoved from their studies, hut in genenil 1 liave liad no 
reason to regret the care and attention I may have bestowed on individuals. 
In none of the vai ions classes attending the (’entral School is there to be 
found a decided deficiency of intellect or iqijdicaiion, but in the great majo- 
rity of instances it will he found, 1 imagine, that sornft jiecnliar studies aic 
best suited to the genius of the race. Amongst the Siiigalcsc there seems 
to he a natural bent towards Muthematus, which 1 ha\e iiivai latily found 
tliey can master with more ease than iiinsi other studies, whilst the Eortii- 
giiese descendants, being of a more lively, energetic disiiosilion, seem more 
disposed to the study of languagcj^s ana the principles of art. With the 
Tamul branch of the pojiulation my connection bus been slight, hut t may 
remark that those o^phem who have come under my observation, would do 
honor to any European seminary. 

It may afford some idea of the fluctuation of the classes in the Central 
School, to mention, that, of the forty originally admitted, as before stated, 
in August 1K4.'), but fifteen are now in attendance, the rest having left 
during that period either to enter upon business, or to attend other schools. 

irregularity of attendance is another of the difliculties with which the 
Educator in Ceylon has to contend, and it is an evil of much greater 
magnitude than could be imagined by those not practically acquainted with 
education. The liability of the pupils to tick ness, especially at particular 
seasons of the year, presents a difliculty of the greatest magnitude, in 
securing a regular attendance, and besides tbfc cause, domestic affairs and 
the religious observances of the Homan Catholic jKirtion of the population 
arc constantly dptainiug the pupils from their studies. Difficulties of this 
kind are of course to be met w'ith everywhere, but I lielicve there are few 
places where these difficulties are so prevalent as in Ceylon, or at least in 
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Colombo. This irroffulauty mifirht in part be eraflicated, perhaps by tlie 
olferinfr of a premium by flie School ( oiimiissioii, to the most iii»iilar atten- 
dant m each Goxeinineiit school. The piincijiU of eiiiuldUon is as strong 
here as elsewhere and 1 have no donht that the enrouiajrt ineiit of the ief(iihiT 
attendants, and tlie ot asional espiilsion of one of the ino^t nte^iiiai, would 
have a powerful eileet in reTnedjinir the inconvenience.” 

On deficiencies, however, we need not enlarge, as there may 
be other hindraiiees to iinjiroNcment u Inch we are not 

iieqiiainiod. As t^^o j^radiiatovA, one ot‘ (Jneen's College and ibc 
other ol‘ S\dney Sussex College, (hunliridoe, arrived in Ceylon, 
hist }ear, to take eliargt' of llie Coloiuho ^\eadeiny, great 
expectations lv.i\e heeii entertainod wliieli we should be re- 
joiced to find c\en appioNiinat'dy reali/ed. l>iit tlie lery 
eireiunstaiu'o that on<* of tlicso gridiuucs, sbould, within a 
luontli or t\so of his arrix.il, eoininuuieat'* Iiis wish to quit his 
Aeadeinie (‘injdoMiient. "‘in tin* idea tliat the profession of tlie 
Jjuw ottered liiuher ad\ant;u»es'’ doe^uot niiixur so well for the 
liituie jmisjieets rif the Institution as It. friends might have 
reasonalily antiei])at( d. ^I(*anwhjh* \\r [ri-.s on eni^orily to 
note some of the i)fctthurifi(,s to which at the out"!*! W’C 
alluded. 

With reirard to reliuions in-tructiiaiAhe school Commi'^sion 
of (\yloii *-( em to have adojited a v( ry (h'cided Hue of eonduct 
and to have been veiy snee(‘s-lnl in it. It must indeed he 
granted, that, in tliis di ])art]n(‘nt, fliev have not tlu* ^ame diftieiil- 
ties to ennuiid with which are lielievc'd to exi^t in this country; 
not only lie^ni^e tlie Diiti’h, oiir prede •I's.^orf, in Ion, had 
insistoil on aA'hri--tian Education for all w ho wore to he qiiaHlied 
either to hold ofiices under (iovernmeiit or landed jiropt rty. 
hut heeause there does not exi&t in Cevloii, the saiiie religion'' 
earnest ne^& in liivor of the native ay sterna as cxiats on the con- 
tinent of India. Coiitjmrcd witli most byatoms of heathenism, 
lluddhisin,*whieli ia the dominant religion of Lanka, is a very 
liberal faith — if faith that can bo called, which, as held in 
Ceylon, practically coiibists ahnobt entirely in iiegtitions. The 
discijilc of Gautama ia not contaminated by intercourse of any 
sort with the Chriatian. Nay the Buddhist priest desires in a 
e(*rtain way to fraternize with the Christian minister. The truth 
ia that the gentlemen of the yellow robe arc jicrfcctly aware 
that all women and children and all devout men must have a 
religion of a more positive character than the institute of the 
Tatagata, and therefore they are far from being displcobcd when 
they sec another temple rearing its head beside their gww 
Dagoba, whether that of virgin or of demon worship. The 
singular thing is, that thebe women and children and devout 
men, notwithstanding their attendance, whether on the Homan 
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Catholic J)ric8t or the Kni)niiralc, and the enjoyment of their 
noctiirnul rites, processions and dances, still continue Buddhists 
at lu‘art. It is e\cii no uncommon tiling for Singalcsc to 
return thcmsclv(‘s as protectants, nay to present themselves 
for confirmation, who all the while know themselves, and within 
a few days after tlieir confirmation perliaps prove themselves 
to be idolators of Buddha. As to the initiatory rite of Chris- 
tianity the whole iiojmlation is anxious to have their children 
baptized. Viewing the sacrament merely as the most regular 
way of procuring the insertion of the name of a child who has 
or may have heritage in tlic TIioiuIkk^ or registers of the island. 
^Viid it is truly melancholy to think oi' the extent to which this 
most unholy system was winked at by the eeelesiaslieal autho- 
rities as well as the (iov eminent, till the oeeasioii ol the la>t 
visitation of tlie Bishop of Calcutta, when, on his beuig made 
aware of what was going, on, the fervent old man gave no sleep 
to his eyelids till he had reeeived an a^surauee that the 
whole system would expire witli the y(*ar then current. 
Ihit this explains, in so far at lea^t as the Siiigalesc popula- 
tion is eoiieeriied, the facility witli whi(‘h the school C<ninuN^ioii 
<*oiil(l emit at starting, and wc believe act iij» to siu'li a rule 
a^ the lollowiiig, vvliieh we find in the first report, viz., “ That 
the lii-t lioiir <l.uly in everv (lovernmenl School be devoted to 
religions in^-ti netion,” — the ma''ter^, however, being at tlu* same 
time enjoined not t(> rcijiilre the atteiidaia’e of tho'^e bo}s, wlio^e 
parents object to tlieir being ])r(*sent wlien (’hri'^tian iiistrue- 
tion is going on. By such a limitation the claims ft* eoiiscieiiec 
arc respected, wdiile yid, in the practical VNorking oi* the system, 
V(‘ry lew', either ilahoinniedaiis or Hintin'^ or Biiddliists, think it 
necessary, or arc at the pains to keej) their ehihlreii at home. 
On the eontnirv, considering, to all appcitranee, that for their 
ehildreifs schooling tjiey must pay as iimeli per month, as those 
who take lessons during all the hour‘s, they generally send their 
children, like others, as soon as tlie school opens — their eoiiscieii- 
tious feelings being thus justly entitled to the name of svrnphs^ 
since the Imlanec against them, whl(di carries the child to s(diool, 
amounts only to one hour out of five in the day, or one-fiftlmf a 
month’s schooling, whielr is only two annas, and must therefore 
be of some value less than thrc<?-fiftlis of a penny ! 

With regard to the religious instri%[^tion imparted, it appe.ars 
to he drawn almost exclusively from tlic direct reading of the 
Bildc itself, which is universally a school hook, and which tlio 
chiulren are, w'c believe, generally found as willing to purchase 
as other sehoof books, tliat are never disposed of otherwise, but 
by sale : a }>lan, which, though at first thought to be impracticable^. 
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lijis been Ibinul 1o ai^'Wcr admirably. Tlie l)oi»ks are sold al 
the London j>ri(*es, and out of that 5 per <?ent. is allowed to the 
teachers for their I rouble in eollectin^ the money, — a system 
Avliieh (‘overs the entire eost, as Iroin 10 to 20 per t‘ent. on all 
l)ool\s is allowed by the L(»ndon bookseller, from %vhoin they are 
ordered. The teaehei’s send to the ofliee of the school Commis- 
sion iji Colombo reipiisltions f(»r thcl) 0 ()ks tliey re(|uirc, counter- 
signed by the superintendent of the school, on which the books 
are dispatched by bangy or otherwise, and the money realized 
by their sale i)aid into the ciilelunTy of iJic pro>ineer A\here the 
schofd is hitiiaie, and the eiiteberrv leceipt n initted to the office 
oi* the school ('ommission. 

li(‘sidcs the Uibic, th(‘ school Commi^Mon has freipienlly 
touched upon the subject ol a catechism, hut witta)Ut suc(‘ess. 

V arious catechisms have b<‘en proposed, l>iit noiu' aulhorita- 
li\ely adc)pt(‘d. Nor is this an cai:?y mailer to arrange* in 
any ease. The eluin‘h eatei'hism, not to speak of e»ther 
j)i‘cnliarities, is of ct>iii>e cpiite iinsiilted to those who ha’\ t* 
no god-fathers, nor god-mothers, which ))ut a small num- 
ber oi' tin* ebihlren in tbe (bnornmeut s<du)ol< of Ceylon 
1n‘ne. Jt is b(*sl(h's a ebureh and not a school eate(‘bism: 
and altliongli, it' tbe opening on ])a]»tisin were omitted, ami ibe 
eatei'bisin Ix'gan at the (piestion, ISeliearse the articles of thy 
beli(‘i/’ it nonld be generally a]>]>lieable and admirable so I'ar as 
it geK*s, \t‘t it contains too little eloetrinal matter to suffice as a 
te\t-l)(K»k of Christian instnu*tion. Jlesidcs this, several other 
eateehisnis have been pro])oscd to the school Commission ol* 
C\'ylon, of which three arc now on our table. Oi* tliese mie 
is by an Episcopalian Clergyman, another by a Presbyterian, 
and a third by a Wesleyan Mfedionary. The first (by the 
Pev. E. Eloiiis of* JMiulras) was said to be recommended by tbe 
llishop of that presidency, at that tima the Diocesan of Ceylon. 
The second (by Dr. Maevicar, Scotch Col. Chaplaiu in Colombo, 
and now Secretary to the Commission) is of the same nature with 
that of ISIr. Elouis. They are both scrij)ture catechisms and 
consist of texts orderly arranged and obtained from the pupil in 
the fonn of answers. In his preface, Dr. Maevicar states, that 
it was the difficulty experienced in the school Cothmission 
respecting a catechism which led him to compose it. But it 
docs not appear that he oircr laid it before the Commission, and 
certainly he was rirfht in saving himself the trouble. There is 
no chance, we should say, of a composite body of nine members, 
representing Protestant Episcopacy, Presbytery, Methodism 
and liomanisin, adopting a catechism proposed by any one of. 
themselves. For this reason the third catechism seems also to 
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lijive ^ot the go-by in tlie Commission, Jt is unonymoiis, but 
is understood to b(f the ('om])osition of the llcv: D. J. 
Gogerly, chairman of the A\’^eslcyan Mission, and Is a vciy 
i elicit ous digest of the C'liurch, W estminstcr, and C'onference 
catechisms, very extensively used, wc believe, in the native 
language in C’eylon. Jbit though the Commission has not 
adopted any catecluMu, it d(jes not forbid any. It lea\cs the 
matter witli tlie suj)erintendeiil of the school ; tor it is ])art of 
the system that every school (except the Colombo Academy 
and the three C'entral and Normal schools in Colombo, Calle, 
and Kandy, wlilch remain under the immediate superintendence 
of the C’ommissioii ), besides its teachers, and the in’'j)ector 
of schools who periodically visits it, has one or more super- 
inteiideiits. • Tlie^e are gcnllcmen, as often as pu.'«'>ihle 
residing in the neigh])oiirliood, to whom the school i.^ always 
open, and througli wlioyi all the school accouiit.s and requi- 
sitions arc tran&miited to the sub-committee of education 
t)f the province, to which llic out-station here the school is 
situate, belongs, or to the (‘cntral Commission, as tlic case may 
be. The consequence is, tliat, in fcomc scIkxjIs, the (*lmrcb cate- 
chism i?. used; in others, Dr. Macvicar's?; iiiotherp', Mr. (jitigcr- 
Jy's, — ^\llile Dr. 'Watt's little (‘atechism is in somewhat general 
use, among tlie youngest chihlrcn in them all. This is certainly 
to tome extent an unsatisfactory stale of things ; but it is not. 
easy to sec bow wc can rca'^onably expect a better. It would 
indeed be a striking result were the clerical members of the 
Coiimiissioii, or even a majority of tliem to afjrtv to .submit any 
one catechism to the Conimis.Mon ; jirovuled it wen^ composed in 
liarinony with one of the first princijih*') on which the present 
school Commission of Ceyl(tif stands, namely, the entire exclu- 
sion from the Government s(*hools, of pi-inciples mvrvbj deiio- 
miuatioual. 13 ut such aa'csult wc (bu'c scarcely hope for. It 
is however very interesting to mark the position which the 
Bishop of polombo has assumed: and avc conceive it to be 
no mean homage to the moderation and catholic character of 
the school Commission, that, on an unanimous desire of tliat 
body, expressed to the Governor, to the effect that the co-opera- 
tion of the Bishop might bo secured, that prelate has accepted 
the ])rcsidcncy, vacant since the return of Mr. Anstruther to 
England. It also holds out a ])romisc«of liberality on the part 
of the Bishop of Colombo, on which wc ca!hnot but congratu- 
late the Tabrobantes, and from which we may augur the best 
results, if the Bishop really be, as we are bound to presume, 
a man of good faith. Wc hold it to be a spectacle truly 
Christian and Catholic to sec an Episcopalian Bishop sup- 
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ported by two of \i\6 Clcrjry, a Presbyterian minister and 
:i Wesleyan Missionary, sitting in Council, together, as to 
the best means for advancing the glory of God and the good of 
men, — and receiving the assistance in their deliberations of the 
Chief flustice, a member of the Legislative Council, and the 
]irinci{)al agent or representative of Government. And such 
is now the actual composition of the school Commission of 
(/eylon. During the live years of its pa^t existence, discus- 
sion has, wc believe, proceeded so harmoniously in it, that it is 
but seldom a vote is taken, — and that, too, although at the outset 
it had to withstand the violent opposition of almost all the Epis- 
eojial clergy, as was indeed most natural, when it is considered 
that the present Commission was ai»pointed to su])er6cde one 
of their own, wJiich had f.illcii to pieces, and become useless 
through internal dUcord. 

IWit this gives us o|)portunity uJ' rc;narking, that, in eonse- 
(jucnceof Mieh a state oi* things, the srlioul Commission of Ceylon 
soon after its creation, emitteil two branches, named eha])laiu’8 
scliools and iniiiL^ter's scllo<)l^, — the former designed expressly to 
meet the conscientious scruples of the high church ep!S<‘opalian 
clergy who refused at iir< to have any thing to do with the 
('onn^ilssioii, and the latter designed to render the Government 
funds for education available to the missionaries for educational 
purposes in tlie English language, or rather to enable tlie Com- 
inihi&ioii to a\ail itself of the educational assistance of the missiona- 
ries. Tliese two sy>tcms of scliools do not indeed stand on 
a looting of ccpiality with the Go\eriimeiit schools in point of 
suppiirt. For in the Cioverumeiit schools the entire expense 
is home by ( iovermn^nt, (exce])t the trifle which returns in ihc 
form of .scliool fees,) wiiilo in chaplaiii’’s schools one-lburth 
ol‘ the entire^ expense is rc(|iiired to he raised hy the chap- 
lain ill his congregation, or from school fees, or as he may 
choose. As an equivalent for this si^pport he has the appoint- 
ment and dismissal of the teachers, and indeed the entire 
inanagcmciit of the school both in secular and religious educa- 
tion, subject merely to the visits of the commission inspector, 
wdio reports merely to the Commission, — that body retaining no 
])ower but that of withdrawing their grant of three-fourths of 
the cost of the school, if they judge the money to be misapplied. 
We confess that we expeoied that the Bishop of Colombo would 
have placed himself at the head of this system of schools, in 
which case he could have had everything as canonical as pos- 
sible, and might have uniformly depended on that deference to his 
opinion, in every case in which we should deem it essential to 
consult Episcopal feelings. No doubt also, in Bu<i a case, he 
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might have had any additional sum of mpncy ho wanted in a 
separate grant from the legislative Council, while the school 
Commission might have held on the even tenoiir of its w’ay, 
})residcd over by Sir .1. Emerson Tennant, the successor of the 
former president. Perliaj)s, however, matters may go on har- 
moniously on their new footing. lJut, in all ordinary circum- 
stances, it must be rather anomalous for a Pishop to be mixed 
up in a Commission, which is not only lay as well as clerical, 
but designed to be representative of the wdiole eoininmiity 
and of all the sects in it. The original minute of the 
Governor for its establislinient, ordained, among other things 
of a similar nature, that three of the memberh, when practi- 
cable, shall be a clergyman of the C'hurch of England, a 
J^resbyterian minister, and a Roman C'atholic member, llie 
last is indeed a very awkward feature for all the others, 
and most of all for the , llomanist himself, if he is to hold 
true to his principles; for it calls upon him to sit in council 
with heretics, — those who are under anathema. Still, it must 
he granted that it could not be permanently omitted with- 
out an abandonment of the representative principle, since tlicre 
are said to be 1,00, ()()() worsbipiiors of the llomi&b communion 
in Ceylon, while there arc not 2,000 of the (*ommiinioii of 
England. Practically, however, the Roman Catholi(; member 
has done nothing, proposed nothing, opposed nothing. On 1 icing 
appointed Pishop of Usula, indeed, he discontinued his attend- 
ance, and lastly resigned. Ills plac’e has not been yet filled 
up. Nor is the appointment dcstitiitc of religious intc^'st, for 
the Roman Catholics of Ceylon are now in a state of considerable 
excitement ; and though the merits of tl^c controversy are not 
well understood beyond their own circle, yet it is certain that 
they are divided into various sects, sonic of thejn much more 
enlightened than others. Of these more especially one, headed by 
an ecclesiastic, whom Ins followers stile Vicar General of Ceylon, 
has not only made notable progress in shaking off the spurious 
massof rites borrowed from Indian Heathenism, which abound 
in the other Roman Catholic Churches, but even reached the 
confines of the Reformation. Put how long they may be able 
to withstand the charge of heresy and schism, and conse- 
quently the curse wliich has been hurled against them from the 
Cathedral of St. Lucia remains to bcKseen. 

And here we may remind our readers that, since the creation 
of the school Commission, five years ago, when Lord John Russel 
was in the cojonial office, the Tabrobantes have been vigorously 
pursuing the* same course in the department of Cliristian 
churches as well as the Govemiuent schools, and under as explicit 
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instructions from Lord Stanley, to avoid all exclusive favor, 
as ever Lord •lolm ^tiissel issued. Of this we have amjde 
i'videncc in tlie ordiiisincch, which are prefixed to this article. 
'^Ilic former, tlioii^h of a nature quite jifeneral, took its rise in the 
re(|uest of a number of Scotclimeii in the central province, who 
ap|)iied to Government to grant a Scotch minister to Kandy, 
wlii<‘li, on being forwai’ded to Lord Stanley, wiw Jiccom- 
])uuied on the part of the (iovcrnmeni of (Ceylon, with a 
ri*(|uest for general instructions, on which to gnuit aid from the 
colonial treasury from wdiat(*\er denomination the application 
should come. Lord Stanley’s dispatch, in answer, instructed the 
Go\ernor to frame a general ordinance on tlu* model of that of 
N. S. Wales, which he state«l had been elahoraled to the utmost 
hy Lord (ileiielg and (ieueral lloiirke. Ou this, Arthur 
Ihillej’, (brother of the meinher f(»r Li^keard) and Queens coun- 
cil in Ceylon, who possesses not a little of his brother’s genius, 
siqiported hy PJiilip Aiistruthcr, tlien eolonlal secretary, pre- 
pared the draft of an ordiiiaiiee designed to embrace all denomi- 
nations (‘<jually, and supersede all subordinate ehurch laws. 
'^I'liis was executed somewhat after the model of Sir tl. Frank- 
lin’s ordinance for Van Dicmeifs Land — a grand idea, viewH'd 
abstractly, and one eminently desirable in a heathen country, 
.wdierc the divisions among Christians form a jirincipal barrier 
to the spread of the Gospel. But the (Queen’s advocate tailed 
to carry it through the legislative Council, chiefly through the 
talents of Mr. AVodehonse, agent tor the AVestern Proiince, 
son of the member for Norfolk, whose feelings as a Chiireli- 
map, Bullcr’s ordinance violated. Thereupon a comprumise 
was entered into, to the effect that the principle of the bill, 
viz., the granting of Government aid to all Christian deno- 
minations, in proportion to the number of their adherents, 
should iiass ; but that the Church of England and cacii religious 
community besides which desired to build churi^hcs and obtain 
stipends lor the ministers from the t\)lonial ^JVeasury, sliould 
have each of tliem, or at all events the Church of England, 
an ordinance of its ow n. Such is the actual state of matters, 
and most uusrltisfaclory it is. For w^hen the Church of Eng- 
land has got its ordinance for its advantage, how can the 
Government refuse the Church of liomc an ordinance for its 
advantage, of even discuss it, when perhaps the only change 
tl\,c Catholics will suggest may be the insertion of the name 
of the Bishop of Usula for that of thcb Bishop of Colombo? 
And yet what a deplorable result, — endowing such a Church as 
the Church of Borne, and such a Church of B&me as that in 
Ceylon, administered by I*ortugucse priests from Goa, ignorant,, 
wc believe, to the last degree ! 
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It may indeed be thought that the C^furcli of Rome would 
have been equally entitled to endowment*tiiidcr Bailer’s orijTiiml 
ordinance, because it was intended to embrace all denomina- 
tions. But that does not follow: for by a properly eonstrucled 
Christian ordinanee or State-Chureh-law, Roman Catholic^i on the 
one hand, and Unitarians on the other, might well be excluded. 
There lies in the systems of both these denominations, a prineiide 
of self-exclusion. Thus a properly constructed Stato-Church- 
law for the endowment of* a Christian Cliurch ought to insist 
on a system of scrutiny into the money affairs of that church. 
The State, as the steward of the public purse, is bound to see 
to this. But such^a scrutiny is quite ineompatable with the 
s^’stem of Popery. Popery could not avail itself of it witliout 
self-abandonment. Again, a properly con.strueted Chri.stian- 
Church-law ought, after the analogy of other laws, to define its 
leading term, if it be of a/nbiguous or of doubtful import. But 
this is the case with the term Christian. A State-Clmrch- 
law ought, therefore, to recite some sliort creed or symbol of 
Cliristiaiiity, as an exponent of its leading term; and if so, luiw 
could the creed, commonly called I he Apostle’s, be passed b\ ? and 
if it, or any other acknowledged creed, u ere introduced, the 
Unitarian is excluded — self-excluded, as av<*11 as the J%)pi‘'h, 
though from a different fact. It may not billow as a matter oti 
l)olitieal justice, that all who pay taxes and claim erpial p(»liti(‘al 
rights have equal right to religious endowment. '^fo constitute 
a right to StJite endowment, even on the most lax ])rinci|)le 
of endowment, the ])riucij)le-> of the religi(»u^ body s(‘eking 
endowment must not be incoiiMstent with tlie ])rineipl(‘s of a 
more general nature on which every statesman, as such, ought 
constantly to proceed. And one of these is to insist on the 
scrutiny referred to ; in other Avords, to demand a system of* 
Trusteeship rcsponsihlc not to the ecclesiastical body, but to the 
State; and another principle* is, to define the terms it uses, and 
so to anticipate abuse from the* natural vagueness of language. 
Thus from a right State-church-law, both Popery and Unltariaii- 
isra would seem to fall away of themselves or remain on the 
outside. We do not mean to insinuate that these ideas are 
in accord%|[icc with the dispatch of Lord Stanley, or the intentions 
of Anstruther and Bullcr in Ceylon. Far from it. But wc 
know, that the view which we havoi now briefly expounded, 
was advocated in Colombo at the time ; and really considering 
the almost insurmount&ble difficulty of the problem of religious 
endowments, yve see nothing better for it. 

The ordinance, in the form in which it was passed, required, 
we have said, subordinate ordinances, almost for every denomi- 
nation — a^great evil any where, and especially in a country of 
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heathens ready to avail themselves of everythin^ like disaprcc- 
ment among Christians. The first of these subordinate ordi- 
nances Is now before ns. It is designed for the Scotch Church 
in K.andy, which, as we have mentioned, originally gave rise to 
the whole movement. And here again we observe the I'ecur- 
rence of the same spirit as originated the whole movement. 
The only limitation as to the future minister is, that he be a 
IVesbyti‘rian .adhering to the Westminster standards, aj)])ointed 
in conibrmity with the rules of the denomination he belongs to, 
and his «a])poi]itiiicnt sanctioned by tin* Secretary of State. On 
such terms the (lovcrninent consent'^ to j^uble the sum for 
building a church and minister’sjioiisc, :^'hich is raised by private 
subscription, and to grant to the minister a stipend ])ropor- 
tional to the iniinbvr of hL^ licarcrs, amounting to* £400, ij* they 
anioimt to the same niiiiibia', and it they be 200, £lo0 if 

100. The most awkward thing, ecclesiastically considered, is a 
reference to tin* (Jovernor and Ex(‘ciitlvc C'ouncil, where lliere 
ought to have been a reference to tbc J^resbytery. Jlut since 
there does not as yet exist a IVesbytery ir; Ceylon, some 
such relerenee might be iiria\oidabl(». TerUiip^' there may be 
no great practical danger in it even though a Pres])ylr 3 sliould 
be created before this ordinance were altered ; for colonial 
(Jovernors seen^ always so anxious to devolve as much res- 
ptmsibility as ])ossil)le on others, Ihat no doubt were there an 
e(‘eleslastieal body to whom reference could be made, tbc 
(Jovernor lor the time being would seldom fail to hand (»ver all 
matters of reference to it rather than decide any of tlicm himself 
Still, it would be desirable to see the present state of things, as 
soon as possible, altered or modified in this rcpect. 

It is certain, however, that it is not either Preslytcrianisiii or 
Independeney, it is Ej)iscopaey, which usually thrives best 
under the patronage and support of States. Jt is also a form 
oi' church imlity peculiarly well adapted to make its way in 
colonics and new countries if only its head be an intelligent 
and a devoted man ; and it seems to us, as if already the wliolc 
of Ceylon lay at the feet of the Bishop of Colombo. Should 
he, indeed, prove to be a Puseyite or very high cliurchman, lie 
will make little or no progress ; for colonists, who arc generally 

J icrsons of very free opinions, cannot away with such nonsense. 
Jut if he be a truly pkus, conscientious Bishop, abounding 
in good works, and advocating a moderate cpiscopacyt which 
is the least that any reasonable person would like to see a 
Bishop do, the ^Y^cslcyanrf, who form the bulk of ^he professing 
Christians in Ceylon, will flee* to him like doves to their 
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windows, and the Dutch Presbyterians will naturally 15^1 in 
>\ lien all their own ministers die, out of whom now only the 
last survives, — while the Romanists will never doubt but 
all is right if they are Ibllowing a bishoj), and esj)e(‘ia]ly a bisho]> 
W'ho is not only Rf. Revd. like their own, but “ Lord” to 
boot, and ualks so near the Governor. 

As to Scotidi Presbyterianism it is hard to say what it may 
yet do, or may not do. The Establishment ha\e had this 
Cliurch in Ivandy in their offer now for several years, and yet 
ha\e failed to fill it. Rut jdainly it is now open to the Free 
Ghurcli aLso. The present, liowever, seems the moment, when, 
in till* religious liistory of 'Ceylon, Avhich oO years ago was 
wholly Piesbyterian, in so far as it w'as ('hristian. — Episeopae>, 
i-' destined to wise upon its ruins or rather upon its neglected 
gia\e ; so that if the more demoeratie iorm of (Miiireh (^vi'rn- 
meiit resume its ancient sway again, it wdll be out of the abuse 
of the Episcopacy of future days, or perhaps out of that iieces- 
sily fora change, of winch humanity is the ue\er-failing witness. 


A ]K*rusal of the document^ on which the preceding statc‘- 
ineiit-- fact arc I’ounded, has tended ]io\\ erinll\ to imfiress 
IIS with a sen'>e of the disastrous nature and tendency of exist- 
ing dillereiiees aimmg proi'es^iiu* C’hristiaiis— lus tended to 
awaken a ^i\id a[ipreliension ol the manner in which thc'^e 
operate so as to obstruct and retard the improvement of man 
in all his higher and holier relationships. Tlie subject is one 
of an essentially jiractieal cliaraeter ; it is one wliieh meets us 
at e\eiy turn, like a rircum«ambl(‘nt atmosjduTC ; it is one 
wlii<*b, on this very account, i^ constantly mooted if not coolly 
and candidly*diseu'*''ed even by the most s(‘cular of our jmir- 
nals. It cannot, therefore, be reasonably taken amio^, if, belbrc 
concluding the present article, we bcizc the opportunity for 
dropping a few licaliiig thoughts and suggestions on a buhjeet 
so momentous in itself, and bu inldueiitial in its bearings on tlie 
welfare of sooictv. 

It cannot be doubted that the law of mutual love and good 
will ib that which is peremptorily inculcated in the sacred 
uraelcs of truth. And yet it is a law whose spirit and bejiring 
bcem^ to he the least understood oi^ regarded in the internal 
workiiyr jxnJ rauniicatioiis of human society. The want of 
considemtion as to its real compass and bearing leads even the 
best of men at times to show off oiir common Christianity in 
its most unamfablc features. Nay, we wrong that tenn. Our 
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roininoTi Cliristiaiiity has no ww-ainiablc features, yet sljc 5s 
many times “ woumletl in the house of her friends,” and made 
to appear witli most unamiahle features. 

There can be no doubt that lie, who inculcated tlic ^^new com- 
mandment of love,” witli a solicitude for the integrity and ])iirity 
of his Church, which no man ever felt, intended tlmt this cardinal 
rule should embrace in'its comprehensive ajiplication the whole 
(‘irclc of his disciples in every age. Yet the too common practice 
of a large part ol* that brotherhood moves fory ard as independent 
of it as though it were one ot tlie very few precei)ts which lie 
uttered that could have ai>pIicatiou only to the first gcnenitioii 
oi* those called disciples. From the very structure of human 
society the Church on earth will be divided into sections and 
diitorent branches. The' innucnscly wide Held of vision, to<rc- 
thcr with the narrow ct)inpass of th(‘ Iniinau mind — tJic inherent 
difficullies uhich twine thoinsclves around t lie combined and 

(‘onimiiigling operations of divine and liuinan agency the 

obscurity which gathers around certain expressions recorded 
in very ancient documents, from the attendant circunistaucos 
being hut half explained, as well as fioin the iiicvitahJe muta- 
tions in humau language — the mistiness which gathers aionnd 
them from helrig viewed in the distance — and tiic ditlercnt points 
iroiii Avhicli* these difficulties are contemplated, — all combine 
to render it impossible but that divisions^and differences will 
come. And so long as that Charity,” which is the distin- 
gui'^hing eharaeteristic of the (iospel, as well as ‘Mlie bond of 
jKTlectiicss,” is allowed to maintain her j)lacc, tlio evils of tliese 
divisions arc comparatively harmless. Tlio disciple strives to 
k(T]) his lieart and his arms open wide enougli to embrace all 
whom lie believes his Master would embrace. But wlien that 
charity is allowed to melt away into a cc»ld and distant feelino* 
whu h leads each one to regard his own immediate brotherhood 
as Israel, and all beyond it as Ishmael, whose hand is to be 
against him, and his against him in return, then the evil ceases 
to he harmless. So long as the members of sister churches or 
communions can consent to respect each other’s Ministry and 
Ordinances, and cherish a kindly feeling towards them, there 
may he essential unity and cordiality and co-operation in all 
that ])crtain8 to the great essentials of Christianity. 

It is perfect!/ natural and perfectly proper that each should 
feci a strong attachment to, and ])reference for his own system 
of Church Government and polity. There is a kind of home 
fccUng in this wliicli haa all of nature in it, ^^nd much tliat 
grace even will not need to eradicate, but Aierely refine. 
Preference for our own, so long os it does not amount to a dis- 
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honouring of the ordiiuinoos of others whom wc must admit to 
be ^tanding and working with us on tlie finn, broad platform 
of Christianity, is admissible and entitled to respect. But when 
the members of any one si&ter denomination begin to feel at 
liberty publicly to dishonour, and virtually to neutralize the 
ordinances administered by the authorized Mini.^try of other sis- 
ter denominations, and practically unehurch them, cm whatever 
plea it istba&cd, that party has begun to take liberties with the 
Master’s Keys whicli He never granted. That party has already 
taken a step towards Homo, for Koine claims exclusive right to 
hold and abuse the Master s Keys. 

The points on whieh sister Protestant communions differ, 
when fmrlu interpreted^ are infinitely le->s important than tliose 
in 'which they are bound together. And the jioints on wdiich 
they differ are generally the very ones on wdiich th.) Bible seems 
to inculcate peculiar modesty and caution. Th(*y are usually 
subjects in which the point at is&iic has not been distinctly 
stated, but left so as to be based on inferences drawm from other 
incidental statements; or points, whicli, in one position in the 
Bible, are made, from attendant circumstance'^, to wear an aspect 
wliioh at first sight ai^pear^ contrary to other statements more 
clearly made in other part of the Biblc\ And the acerbity of 
differences (difference'' be it vemcmibercd within 'the circle of 
bister Protestant conjinunions ) should be irn^atly modified by tlic 
recollection that the party iiio'-t stoutly cjhjectiiig to any pcciili- 
arityis usually nearly half in iaiilt for tlie existence, at legist the 
extreme position^ of tlic peculiarity to hicli it objects. In illustra- 
tion of this, it is possible that Calvin 'would not have taken quite 
so high views, or given such prominence to the doctrines of 
Predestination, &c., if Home had not trampled on all the dis- 
criminating doctrines of the Gospel, and if he had not been 
goaded by others into a more frequent recurrence to their 
defence than he would otherwise liavc chosen. Thus Koine 
and other opposing parties were more than half in fault, for 
wdiat is tliought by some too rigid and severe in what is called 
“ Calvinism.'’ Again, if Calvin’s doctrines had not boon push- 
ed nmcli farther than fic intended them, it is not likely that 
Arniinius would have felt constrained to oppose and set up an 
opposite system, ^ncl if Arminius in turn had not been vio- 
lently opposed and goaded on, he wculd not probably liave set 
his system in nearly so strong array against Calvinism. Thus 
Calvinism, as it then existed, was more than half in fault for 
the extreme positions of Arminianism. Again, in more modem 
times. Episcopacy is paftl^ chargeable with the production of 
those very features of dissent which are the most hostile to 
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itself. For if Episcoj)acy had not assumed high and repulsive 
ground, dis'^cnt would never have assumed its most hostile atti- 
tudes. And if dissent had not, on the other hand, assumed 
extreme jiosition^ Episcopacy would not have made near all 
of its highest and most repulsive assumptions. It is like two 
])erson3 seated on the opposite, ends of a balance, the farther 
one of them throws himself out from the centre, the other 
almost instinctively throws liiinsclf back if) keep from being 
thrown up. TJius, if every one, in animauverting on the sup- 
posed errors ol* an opposing jjarty, could distinctly trace the 
iiiHiience wWcli his own favourite parly had in the ]>rodnctioii 
of those errors. It would fr(Mpieiitly soften and greatly modify 
the tone of tho-'C aiiimaiU erMoiw. 

Ill glancing hack aloiii' I he channel >\!oeli the ehuitih has 
made for itstli, it will lx* '^c( n that it wa-^ generally at a jierlod 
of excitement, when th(‘ cicmeiils of society had been deeply 
stirred, that an expose of dtietrine and discipline — the prepara- 
tion of iitan (lard was fi‘lt to be necessary. 

Such a time is doubtless favourable to deep and thorough 
research. J bit it is not the time most favorable to calm, deli- 
berate, unbiassed judgment. Thus the standards wlileli have 
formed at different times, and which give tangible exis- 
l(‘ncc to the different spiritual communities of Christendom, will 
be found clustered on difierent sides and at different distances 
from the (^lurch’s main eluiimcl ; whilst the Bible, the pure 
river of the Avatcr of life jirocccding from the throne of God, 
Hows down through the midst of them, w atering and refrcsliing 
eai'h in projxirtion to its nearness to the main channel, and its 
openness and accessibility to the refreshing, life-giving stream. 

Now it is not suggested that any radical, sudden, or violent in- 
novation be made in any of the existing standards of Protestant 
communions. For such is the sluggish hearing of the human mind, 
when bound together in large masses, that it cannot be stirred up 
to an ctlbrt of such magnitude except at a period of high excite- 
ment ; and then, it is frequently problematical, whether altera- 
tions made will be on the whole for the better or the worse. It is 
merely suggested that each person, while he adheres conscienti- 
ously to his own, should take care that if he err at all it be on 
that side of his own, which lies iicai’est the common centre ; and 
that he strive to win rather than repel those whom he thinks 
in error. The highest ground that can fairly betaken in favor 
of any existing standard is, that it is a numan composition 
aiming to give the embodied sense or drift of the Divine Or igi- 
iial, — that in its composition it has a measure* of day — 
clay of huu^n composition — mixed up with the pure gold of 
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the inspired volume, — and that, in clioosing among those in 
existence, it is right to clioose that one who^e couipohition 
appears the smallest measure of clay, mixed up with the liirgi*ht 
measure of gold. 

A high authority has said, ‘‘ Tlicrc must be also lierohios 
(sects) among you, that they which are approved may he made 
manifest among you.” He does not mean merely that they 
who are wilfully and gros^^ly heretical should be ])i\Aed jiud 
cast out ; but also that they who are sound in the main, yet 
differing from each other in various opinions, may l)e appro>ed 
also by their forbearance and kindly bearing towaiil^ each other. 
For this requires a far higher effort ol* C'hriMian prinei[)le, and 
is a far higher exhibition of Christian eliaraeter, than •merely 
cutting off a party that is clcju*ly and grob.sly sehismatieal. 

ia a SisftT Cfitirc/i ^ And \\hat her iunetion.s in this 
world of sin? She is a ^ministering Angel mixed up with a 
portion of human infirmity, — a .spiritftaf existence designed 

to minister to them uho sliall be heirs of salvation,'^ — h.iving 
to do with human passions merely as t ie ph\ sieian lias to do 
with diseases, i. c. to mitigate, and mo(Jify, and manage them. 
The physician is himself compassed with infirmities, and some- 
times errs in his judgment and his jiractice. Yc‘t his intluence, 
if wisely directed, is j*or the advancement of human coniiort 
and happiness. A St.\fcr Church is also conijiasscd with infirmi- 
ties, and sometimes errs in judgment and practice. Yet her 
aim is to train u]) in the midst of human jiassions and infirmi- 
ties, and gradually draw out from the sphere of their inlln(‘nce, 
a people who shall be trained to Ibllow' and jircqiarcd to dwell 
in the presence of Him who is “holy, liarinlcrjs, ;uid separate 
from sinners.” And he who would lightly thwart or interlerc 
w'ith her efforts assumes a high resjioiisibility. * 

The relative position of Sister Churches i^ beaut ifidly set 
forth by the position of the tw'clve Sister Tribes of Ismel. 
They wpre separate, yet bound together. Under different 
standards, they yet respected each other's standard, and marched 
together. If the tribes wliich settled there had set up a rival 
altar on the other side of the Jordan, as their brethren at one 
time feared they would, then they would have had strifes, 
and divisions, and heart-bumings, as Sister Churches have, 
where a mere Shibboleth ” is allowed to set them in opposi- 
tion to each otlier. If they had set up rival altitrs for their 
separate tribes, they wouhl have had divisions and strifes which 
would have made them the sport of the heathen around, and 
prepared the way for the Assyrian and the Babylonian to come 
centuries before they did, ana despoil them of all ^lat was the 
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glory of Idracl. That one altar bound the twelve tribes togc- 
Uicr. The Bible is tfic altar which binds the tribes of Protes- 
tantism together. The one altar around which they all should 
rally, and t)u which their cheerful offerings should be laid. The 
erection of that rimil altar on the other side of dordan, if it 
liiul been really intended, would have been the prototype of a 
single denomination j)reparing a Bible for itself. The harmony 
of Israel would have been destroyed — the glory of 1‘^rael, 
vvoi^d have been rent. The Bible is tin' om altar of Pro- 
testants, and all their s.ierifiee'^ ought to be offered on 
it. If tlierc ))(* any of us who have sonu^thing to off(*r, 
whieli we eaniiot i)ffer on it, we have got an <»fferiiig which 
*(iod is not likely to ruTept. If a tribe, or fractious of tribes, 
have shown a di'-po'^ition lo set up a s(‘ji*irate altar for thein- 
selvi's, it is due to tluan, and to the sat'red eaftse, that, before 
going to war with them about it, a deputation of the wisest and 
be>t and most intlnentiaJ ujen of the remaining tribes be sent 
over ti> a^eerlain w'hat an* th(‘ir real intentions, and what the 
object and bearing of tin* j)rop(»sed measure. Perhaps it may be 
limnd that tht*y liav'o a stronger attaeliment to that wliieb binds 
the br(»therhood of tribes together than it was thought they 
had. l\'rhaj)s they may be willing to regard their separate 
actions as a mere rememl)ran(‘(5r of the peculiarity of their 
situation, and return with w'armcr hearts to the common altar 
of all the, tribes, and sliew that they meant no utter separation. _ 

Sist(‘r communitich of (’hrisLians are, in one respect, li\e wax. 
Take half a dozen balls of w'ax, and whilst they remain cold and 
hard they will rattle against each other, and if brought into 
'close eontiu't, they will ])re&ent a rough and crumbling surfaei* to 
c*acli other, and mutually waste ejudi other away in the friction. 
Blit warm tliem a little, and they immediately show the most 
kindly tendi‘iicies towards each other, and even mingle together 
with the greatest case. So, of as many sister churches, liaise 
the sjiiritual tcmjieraturc so high that that “ charity which is 
the bond of perfectness,'’ can flow freely through them, and 
they will show the same kindly tendencies towards each other. 
But let them grow cold and draw the lines clear and deep 
between themselves, and withdraw from all kindly commingling 
together, and they will present ’to each other a hard, rough, 
crumbling surface ; and ithe unsuitable frictions of this world 
will compel them to fritter and waste each other away, and de- 
prive them of that by which all men ” should know that they 
are disciples of a common Master. 

Or tliey are like the wheels of a watch, all" of which are 
required to move on common ground, and work together for the 
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accomplishment of a common and important purpose. While 
each wheel occupies its proper place, plnys around its own 
centre, yet touches the surroundintr wheels at the proper dis- 
tance, and in the proper direction, all ^ocs on harmoniously ; the 
wisdom and skill of the coiitrivei is illustrated, and his purpose 
is served. But if one of the Avhctls should project itself into 
lon^ corners, and touch the others in a Avrong position, t)r 
^stretch itself over the other Avhecls so *as to impede their 
movements sind attempt to do all their work, the elfeet o^ the 
whole is injured, and the wi^dom and sldll of the framer is 
brought into question or disrepute. 

Taking the Uving Avatch, of Avhieh ^i^tcr churches arc the 
Avheels, a\ e Avould say to each, — kecj) your own centre, and whilo 
you moA’e freely around it, be carefid to toiieli a our neighhours 
wheels only at the point and in the direetkm that w ill help 
them forward in the right direction ; and remciiiher tliat a 
combined effect ?.s* to be produced bif the irfioh," 

To the sincere Epifecopalian an ho will perhu])-^ si«^k Avith ‘^urprize, 
‘•would you have me give up my Liturgy, that ])urc aii<l 
venerated docunient which gave expression and expansion too 
to all the pure and pious feeling'^ of' iny i;itliei> — and the 
patriarchal form of (ioA’ermnent, Avhicli has been the pillar 
of the Church in ages pa^-t V‘’ — avc Avould say, *• no; anc uoidd 
not haA’c yon A’iolcntly distil rh yoiir platform, either of doctrine or 
of polity, only he careful Avliat you build upon it. .Knjoyall 
the ricuncss and hcfuitilul ftimplieity ol* your Liturgy Nvhieh 
you IiaAX found, both by education and cx|»eriencc, to he 
“unto edification” for you. Enjoy all the iidvantages Avhich 
belong to your nicely graded, patriarchal hierarchy, to Avhi(*li* 
all your education and habits and ’experience have gone to 
fit you, and to adapt it for your edification and comfort. But 
remember, while you enjoy all these that you have nii innumera- 
ble company of Brethren^ whose education and habits and 
cxpericnoc have led them to a soincAvhat different conclusion 
as to the relative advantages of these. The Liturgy is like 
a hand organ which makes rich, sweet music, and gives forth the 
same sweet tones Avhatcvcr hand may play it. But it has only 
a small compass and always plays the same circle of tunes. 
You have many, many brethren, whose preferences lead to a 
different kind of instrument — one which has a greater compass, 
and which may give richer music if skilfully played ; but 
which will give forth jargon and very inferior music in the 
hands of an uqskilfiil jilayer. Perhaps the average performance 
of the^ two kinds of instruments may be much more equal 
than either party has been accustomed to suppose, llemcmbor 
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also that wliile your Episcopal polity hsis in it much of* a natural 
^itnc^^ to give btabilify to the throne of an Oiirtlily potentate, 
and to work in with the machinery of a monarchical (iovorn- 
iiieiit, still its very ada[)tation to this has a lendonry practically 
to bccularizc its mini'^try, especially its dignitaries, and thus 
luibtcn bociety forward to a state in 'which no earthly [)o^\ cr 
or policy short of political revolution can correct its ermrs or 
work out its [jurity : and in ^\llieh no eartlilv power can pre\ent 
the deep eleinciils of society from heaving with a swell and 
powder whi(‘h will upturn anti prosn.Oe all that is high. The 
history of the ])asi has no pigc in wliicli this f{u*t is not written, 
that poivvr is corrupt inp : ’ui i that, when sTutar hwOl spirit uni 
])owcr are for a length ot time vested in tli^‘ same hands, the 
scrulnr w'ill inc\it jl»h ]»i #‘]>oi».leratc — will Sftulanzr the spiritual 
— and that spiritual powci wluni seeulari/ed becomes a very 
<lemon. Look at the awful les^m whi^di Home has been read- 
ing: to the world llicse many eentuiies. 77/c/c, the sicnlar and 
spinfitni ]K)wer luue been long held in the sami hands. True, 
in lirr case, the .''])iritual has gained upon the n^ruhir and got 
po^sevNioii of the helm. J>ut then the ‘secular has leavened, 
anti saturated, and sioulnrizid it; and the secular, having thus 
clotht'd its(‘U in the panoply of the spiritual which partakes 
of both w'orlds, has become a Dragon, w hose tiiil has swept over 
nations, and w hose frown can even now throw probtratc realms 
into the terrors of death, and AxhieliAvill yet .died much human 
blood befoic it can be either' tamed or disrobed of its strength. 

Then guard against the do\elopincnt of that in Episcopacy 
which has a tendency to direct the current of human things 
into that chamiel. And still hold kindly by the hand those 
of yonr brethren who are more apprehensive of these evils, 
and more alive to these tendencies than yourself. 

(xuard also against^all that in your system which has a ten- 
dency so to exalt the offif'c of the ministry as to make it a shelter 
for the man who may be an unwortliy occupant of it. It is 
right and proper that mankind should have a high regard for 
the office of the (iospcl ministry — too high an esteem for 
it to tolerate an unworthy occupant in it- Yet that society 
cannot be either in a safe or healthy state, where veneration 
for such an office runs so high as to shield a manifestly unworthy 
occupant, merely bccausc*hc fills the office. 

, Again, whilst you are strongly and honestly convinced of 
the Apostolical character of your polity and inclined to make 
much of the measure of * Apostolical succession,’ supposed 
to be traceable in your system, remember that hi the days of 
the Apostles themselves, it was the dignitaries of the Ckurdi 
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then enjoying the patronage of the State, who especially trod 
hard upon the Apostles themselves, and made their lives hitter ; 
whilst the Apostli*s themselves wore, to the eye of the great 
world, a very unpre tending np|)earanee, and were far from 
enjoying any of the dignities of the f hen dominant (Uiiireh. Let 
those, tlierefore, who enjoy or nuiintain the dignities and power of' 
the Church, enjoying State favor, he guarded, lest they iniwlver- 
tently miss the true mark of ^ Ajiostolieal sueeession,’ and 
step into the position of the dignitaries who trod upon tlie 
Apostles as ^ the oft*seouriiig of the earth.’"’ 

To the sincere Preshifter tan we would say, “ while you stand 
ujxma jihitforin wdiieh ishroad and firm, he careful n(»t to over- 
e.-'timate the breadth and firmness of it. Your fatliers, in the As- 
semhlyat Westiiiinatcr, mvm/, as you believe, the true primitive 
and Apostolic j)ratice, ami thus laid a loundation dee[> ami firm, 
and erected a superstructure on it, which will go down to future 
generations as an ineontestilile jn’oof of the piety and strength 
wliu'h were stirred up and brought into action by tlu* agitatiosis of 
the times. They erected an ecelesia'^tical ])<»lify which w'ill, in 
all fair circumstances, prodiu'c a strong and solid mini^trv and 
an intelligent laity — a polity, w'hich, while even tiderably 
guarded and carried out, cannot he draw n aside and formed 
into a gigjintic Eccle'^ia.''tico-civil de-^jx^tism like that of lioiiu'. 
Still it needs to he guanhxl with espial t‘are svgainst all athnix- 
tun* wdtli corrupting el(*ment^, — i‘>peeially iigain>t that pride 
and that cxcluM\e spirit whicli is so ]>r»)ne to be generatixl by 
a fond and overweening contemplation of that w'hic^i app<‘arrt 
to the beholder peculiarly strong and wtII proportioned in his 
own favourite system. Guard against all temlency to see and 
find the whole ^remnant of Israel’ wdthin thine ow-ii fold, and 
hold out thine hand cheerfully to all who hear thy Master’s 
image, and do thy Master’s work in othft* fuhh, and llioii, too, 
slialt prove thyself a Christian lirother.” 

To thq sincere Baptist^ Independent^ or Wesleyan we would 
say, “guard Avell against all the tendencies to radicalism which 
may develope themselves within thy circle — against the tendency 
to magnify a mere inference from Scri|tfiire into a carditiaLpoint 
cleaily and indubitably established by inspiration — against 
erecting that into a separating wall which (jimI has designedly 
left in such a position that somewhat different grounds may 
be taken in different circumstances without doing violence to, 
cither the words on the sense of insjnration. This has refer-- 
cnee cspccia^y to the minutisc of forms of Government and 
polity, and the mode and subjects of Baptism, &c. which it 
seems, as though the Holy Spirit, in dictating the New Testar 
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incut, liad i»ur[»oscly Hct Jurtli with such a mcafiurc of indefinite- 
ness as would allo^w ftf adaptation to the peculiarities of taste 
and eircuinstancc and situation ; and to j ire vent any party in 
such circumstances from assuming with undue <‘(jiifidencc that 

are right, and all others wrong. Draw carcl ully the lines 
<if distinction between that which is plainly and strongly taught 
in Senjiture as cardinal, ilindamcntal doctrine, and that wliich 
is merely based on inference from passages, tlie drift and eircinn- 
stances of which may be not very fully understood. Open 
tliine arms so wide as to embrace all whom thou believest tlnj 
Master irnvhl vmhracr^ were lie now, as once, jauvonally on 
earth; and thou too shalf p’Mve (liys^elf a Christian Itrother.” 

Here, jierhajis, the sincere^ Honiaiiist a\1io. likt* ourselves, is 
toiling out the years of hi- i>ilgriinage away from his liomc, 
and ill the mid^l ot* Ju‘allH‘nIsm, ma\ ank with surprize and 
vexation, “ dost thou then refuse to take me also hy the liaifd 
and acknowledge me as a C*hristian Y AVe Avoiild say, “ your 
s>sfem is one iliiiig ; }oiir ow’ii jiersonal individual sentiimuits 
naiif hr aiKither. Your system we cannot but jmmounee to 
be altogetli(*r Anti-Christian; to jironouiKM^ a condemnatory 
jndgiiieut on your-^edf, is not our pro\ iiice. llow'CAcr strongly 
upheld hy ) oil ill theory, it is possible that, in practice, the 
system may not exert a jirodominant influence o\er your mind 
and afli'ctions. It is possible, that, from some rare and hapjiy 
conjimetiire of lufluenecs in }our indhidual ease, you may pre- 
lerthe Lord desiis Christ to the Dope, and Iia\c more regard 
lor the teaching of Paul and Peter than for the dogmas of 
l»riests— that you have a relish for the ^ jmre milk of the 
w'ord,’ and can take* it in preference to all the rubbish which 
ag(‘s of darkness and of twilight have gathered around it. All 
this is within the range of possibility. And if so,, it is possible 
that, without compromise of essential and eternal verities, wc 
may bo led to regard you as a Cliristian Brother.” 

In such d supiKfScd case, however, it is clear tliat the Homan 
Catholic is only such in name. In heart and sentiment such an one 
is in reality an evangelical Protestant. And our great business 
ought to be, in meekness and in love, to lay bare to the 
eye of his own consciousness a realizing view of the incon- 
sistency between his genuine convictions and. avowed religious 
profession. 

As regards other Komanists generally, our great object 
ought to be, to urge them, in the spirit of kindness and 
love, to ^*fcarch the Scriptures” — to strive to, imbibe their 
pure spirit and import, apart from the glossed of a sha- 
dowy tradition, the perversions of a speculative subtlety, and 
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the inis-intcrpretjitioiis of* Ji “cunning craft ino^ss.” Such a 
jiroccsb would gradually bring clcMiuMifs into action which 
would reduce hib “ iaKcly bo caJliMl “ 11011110*^8 ” to the 
level of a plnin Hishop of Komo — break the chord which binds 
the Jesuit body together, and enablob it to drag the car of 
sj)iritual despotism over the necks cJ* probtrate inillioiib in e^ery 
quarter of tlie globe — release llie departed “ Saint b A\ho are 
Saitifs indeed, 1‘roni the odiuin of ]da}iiig jnijiyiet for Popes, and 
IViebts, and ?suns, and raibO the prostrate millions ^\llo crouch 
lieneath tlie incubus, from that tA\ilight and thraldom in \>hich 
thev hine groaned, to the light of open day and to the 
*• liberty vith which the Son inaketh his people* tree.*’ 

Po accomjdish this, or to ]iiit thib influence into action, ^\e 
need to meet the honest Komanist w irh aflection and (‘aiidmir 
and cordiality. We need to bhow him that A\hile the Hililc 
permits Us not to wink qt the a^-umptions of the Koman See, 
nor to shrink from the labor of exposing and ojijiosing the 
AAiles of #Fe'buitisni by AAhich it licb in uait at eAcry corner to 
d^cei\e, and by all fair mean^ exiion* the corrin»ti(>ns ot that 
s\--tem Avhich has AAithered and blight(‘d the fairest jiortioiib of 
(lenfs (*artli, yet it has abo laught us to ful Inidhj towards 
tho^e AA ho are, as aa e think, nutortunatcly' the subjects of it : and 
to meet tlnmi A\ith a \Aarmtli of int(*n‘-t and aflecti(»n aaIiIcIi 
thv lithle van ])i ndita . CA ell though tlieir religious polity is mix(*d 
iiji AAitli nnicli that A\e know to be aaih^l* than e\ce]jtionable. It 
ib hard, veiy hard, for fleJi and blood, eonstitnteel as tliey noAv 
are, to ob-eiwc the Ilihle direction in tliis matter, and continue 
trying to draAV the ])erson Uudhj “out of the file,'* aa hilbt avc 
“ Jiatc even the garment^ b])Ott(‘d l)v the lleJi.’* It ib so ii inch 
easier to treat person and garment; and all, AAith a beverity 
A\hieh aaIH driAc them all, the fa-ter and farl her into the fire. 
Yet it is ndid :im] truttiinff faithfulness wdiich must r(‘coAer the 
bincere but delude*d bubj<*etb of Itome, and bring tluMii out from 
the thraldom in Avhieli they arc bound. 

Ill Northern climes A\liat is the iiifluenee, Avhieb, at the 
ajiproaeh (>f spring, recovers regions A\bieh liaAe lain buried 
under (billing depths of mioaa, and restores the iee-hound 
btreanib to their A\oiit(‘d liberty and fulness? It is not severity 
alone. It is not that the Min-beains come armed Avitli horns 
to pu^^li with violence the snow and ice away into the Northern 
ofean. It is that tJiey come with a mild, gentle, glowing 
influence, which imj)crceptibly warms and melts away the 
snow^ and ice,, and causcH the full tide to flow joypusly along, 
and clothes flie whole aspect of nature with brightness and 
beauty. 
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Thus among the cohl, chilling ])ilcs of* human passions and 
])rejudi(‘cs, arc accumulated by time, and ignorance, and 

abhcnce of social habits and personal intorcoiirsc, it is a wami 
and kindly influence* Jiorn from above wliieh ran most success- 
fuHy penetrate the forbielding mass, and melt, and dissipate, and 
carry off that which is extraneous, and prejiare the way for that 
which belongs to nature to s])ring up into life and beauty and 
verdure. 

The master mind at Waterloo dispJay^*d his qjipacity and 
earned his glory by so arranging and directing the energies of 
all his r<*giinents that they contributed to our < oinbincd, con- 
centrated effect. If the '^<'p.irate regiments bad felt at liberty 
to .ittend each to its own imiuediate affair^ or ^coming interests, 
and turn their arni-^ at Iiuk^, and waste hall tlieir ammunition 
against their neighbours iii^'lcad ol* tlieir enemies, where 'would 
now have heen the glory oi* WeHiiigtou, or ol* Waterloo ? 

The “ C^iptaiii of ^lur salvation ' in looking down from the 
lieighiH of Calvary over all the regiments'’ of his disciples, 
knowing and uiKlcrfatandiiig I'lill well all the diifercnecs and 
divisions that would al’terw'ard obtain amongst them, made the 
j)riiiei[)le of general good will and mutual (*o-oporation the mark 
of discijileship by which vhtrfljf the world should know that 
they wwc A/.V d/snplrs, lu this country, where Christianitj herself 
is a sfrnutjvr^ where the memhers of her respective “regiments” 
are few’, and ever in the jireseiiee of tlic enemy, the reasons of 
eominiiigliiig and keeping up a kindly feeling towards each other, 
are greatly multiplied, and the facilities ior doing so arc greatly 
increased. llieu, so far as w’c neglect these reasons ami over- 
look these facilities, how can the w’orld know, that we arc his 
di^'clplcs ? 

Long continued action of each fraction of the Church of 
Christ around its own ecnti;e alone has a natural and inevita- 
ble tendency lo increase the ceu1r[fuf/al force to an unsafe 
degree, and creates a necessity fur something to act as the 
great law of gravitation to eorre»*t undue eentrilugal tendencies, 
ami bind the whole together in harmonious action. The Bible 
alone supplies that want, and suggests that corrective. It sots 
i'ortii the great La^v of Love which it calls “ Charity,” as that 
which alone can bind the whole together, and show to the world 
who are indeed the disripl^ of Him who is at onee the exemplar 
and the fountain of love — and who is the alone unerring and ever- 
present Spectator of all the positions taken by any who claiih 
to he his disciples. 
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Art. VII. — 1. Journal of the disasters in Affyluinistan^ 1841-2, 
hj Ijudf/ Sale, lAmdoUy 1843. 

2. Journal of Imprisonment in ^iffphanistnn (continued and eon- 
chided) hy IJeiit, Vincent EtjrCy Benyal Artillen/, London^ 
1843. 

3. Journals hept hy Mr, Gully and Captain Denham^ dnriny a 
Captirity in China, in the year 1842. Edited hy a Barris- 
ter. LotSlon, 1844. 

1. The Bokhara Victims ; hy Capt. Grocer, F. B, S. Lon- 
don, 1845. 

When the first stunning effects of tliiit dire inas'^acn* in 
j|io Kabul passes, with \tliich the year 1S42 dawned so 
[lorteiitously upon India, had, in sonic small measure, ‘'!d»sided, 
the public mind turned from the contcmphition ol' that ^reat 
irreparable calamity, to a present evil of territie im]»ort >*!neli 
nile<l it with s*ad forebodings and dihtraetin^ (ear^ — fears and 
forebodiiij^s, wliich inaj^nified the evil, because tlu*y “ could not 
discern tlio shapes thereof.” A band of llriti^li oflieers and 
llritisli ^gentlewomen Avere prisoners in the liands of tli(‘ 
Atfghans. I'he fiujt was well estal dished ; none ([iK'slioned 
it. Tlie En<rli»«hwomcn, and childrefi, who had aecomjianiiMl 
that ill-fated ibree into Atf'^hanistan, had MirAjvetl th(‘ j^i-eat 
national immolation, only to become the living vi<*llnis of the 
insanity which had drawn them there. ^ A few Enj^lish oflieers, 
rescued from the wreck of the army as hostajijes, or spared he- 
eausc they Avere husbands and father'^, laid aec(nii])anicfl the 
AA^omcn and children into captivit \. -Tlicy an ere at the iiien*} 
of Malioramcd Akbar Khan — of the man, Avliose name from 
one end of Imlia to another avj^^ sehlom uttered by llritisli 
lips, Avithout the accompaniment of a curse. * 

Varionp Avcrc the thoughts — various the anticipations to 
wlilch the knowledge of this cAcnt gave birth. Into different 
channels of speculation and conjecture floAvcd the apprehcnsi(»iis 
oi’ the community. Many saAV death in the pot. I'licy pro- 
phcMccl that a terrible end Avas awaiting the luckless captives, 
y'lic bloody drama, Avhich had just been eiiactcfl in AffglianistJih* 
Avas about to be closed by an ejdlogue as bloody. A croAAm 
Avas about to be set upon the terrible Avork of destruction by 
tJie consuinniation of another less extcnslA'C, but more deliberate 
butchery. Others bclicld, in imagination, their ill-fated c(Am- 
trymen sold - into ho[>eless pajitivity — outrages Avorsc than 
death, it was thought, were in store fur th<i female eaptives ; 
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whilst the "alljwit souls, who had done their best, in that iin- 
(‘(jiial to u|ihold the waning character of England, 

\v(‘r(‘to be driven, like herded cattle, into tar-otl* lands beyond 
I he frosty Caucasus, to end their days as the wretched, heart- 
broken blaves of insolent Mahoinmedan tsisk-mastcrs. The * 
heart tlekened with unutterable lears ; the cheek reddened 
w itif biiriiiiig indignation, as men ])ictured 1o themselves acts 
of insult and barbarity, the most humiliating, the most ci uel, 
e\er iiiberihed in tlie dark annals of human warfare and human 
crime. 

A few — a very few — were more hopefiiL They knew that 
llic (‘ajitives liad been rescued from immediate death, and did 
not f(‘el as'‘iireil that they were reserved for a future sacrifice. 
Not seeing all crime, all cowardice, all treachery, written in 
cliaracterfr of blood aero^v'' the whole length and breadth ol 
Affglianihtaii, these nioi*e hanguiiic natures ventured to hope 
that the ]>risonerrt would emerge, after a not unendurable eai)- 
li\it\, in safety out of the liands of the IMnlistinos — vdhtureJ . 
t<» helie\e that the little hand, wdio had sur\lved the great 
national wTeek, were destined under Pro\ idence to live many 
A ears of ha]>j)inoss and freedom, and beneath llic shadow of 
tlK‘ir own a ines, to thank God for having made them prisoners 
oi’the eircumeised foe. 

Many and varied, as in this conjuncture, were the autieipa- 
tion^ of the community, one eoiiimon feeling of intense and 
pjiiiifnl Interest, filled the licarts of the English in India, 
riv ery little scrap of information, obtainable from any authentic/ 
s<»ui*ce — nay, every iiiieertaii\ rumor, and many such were 
current, was greedily de^oured, hastily disseminated, and every- 
where mo^t volubly discussed. The names of the captives — 
names, in some instances, scarce known, before their captivity, 
beyond their own regimental circles, — became familiar as house- 
hold words. Heroes and heroines for the nonce, they suddenly 
began to fill an important si)nce in the world’s eye, and seemed 
in a fairway to* attain to the dignity of historical characters. 
AVecks, months pas'^ed away, and the fate of the prisoners 
w^as still involved painfully in doubt. Uncertain tidings, 
Irom beyond the Indus, ever and anon emne straggling in ; intcl- 
ligcncj, somewhat vague and unsatisfactory, reached us, that 
the captives had been earjrlcd first to one hill fort, then to ano- 
ther; whilst, as time advanced, new nmnes were added to the 
list, and hope sprung up in the breasts of many, who had 
not yet assured themselves, that their beloved relatives or 
iriends bad perished in the dissistrous retreat, end therefore 
clung to the belief that they 7nlyht be among the number of 
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the captives. Time brought with it, too, a oertaiii sense of 
security. Tiic captives hud been spared 'up to a certain point ; 
their case did not aj)pear so desperate as it Inul been. 
Such brief communications, as had becn*reccivcd from the pri- 
soners themselves, recorded no terrible outrages — expi*ossed no 
extremity of fcaik True, they were exposed to surveillance — 
the letters might have been read by the enemy ; and to <*om- 
plaiii, miglit liave been perilous. Still, the general im- 
pression was that their lot, Jiard as it unquestionably was, 
had not so many terrors, as the public mind had invested it 
with at the outset of the captivity. It was no longer regarded 
as worse than death and men, wlio had exclaimed in the 
bitterness of their souls, oh ! would that they had ]»cri.died 
with their companions in the passes,” now tliankeil (iod for 
having snatched these few sufferers from the vortex of the 
great destruction. 

As the year advanced hiorc certain intelligence of the condi- 
tion ot^ the prisoners wsis received in India. Even those, who 
had been from the fir&t, iu(»st unwilling to hclieve that an 
Aft'ghaii chief could abstain from treating liis j)risouei\s with 
(Tuclty and indignity, were compelled reluctantly to acknow- 
ledge that the cup of bitterness and humiliation, had not 1m*cu 
filled to overflowing. There were, doubtless, some mitigation.". 
The ]»risoners had not been slaughtered ; the men had not been 
sold into slavery ; the wtmien hud not been doomed to end 
their days in the degradation and pollution of a Mahommcdaii 
Harem. Some even wrote cheerfully from their priMm-house ; 
spoke with gratitude of the treayiieiit they had rccelve<l : th(*y 
bad suffered much ; but, for the mo.'^t j)art, their Hiiffcrings ha<l 
been inevitable sufteriiigs — not aggravated by the wanton 
barbarity of their captf)rs. To be sure, all this might l)e notlfmg 
more than a proof of Affghan guile — the cruft of avarice, which 
knows that a living prisoner is worth more than a rotting 
cori)sc. Still there wtts some consolation in th(j thought, that 
the captives might be preserved if only for tho»ransom-moncv, 
which would be forth-coming on a future day ; and good treat- 
ment too was something, though wrung from Affghan cunning 
and Affghan cowardice, and only another jjroof (»f the deci) 
depravity of the national clianictcr. The worst possible use 
to which wc can put a ])risoner is to hjing lum. The Aflghans 
knew at lea.st this much ; and had, it was said, enough of 4hc 
wisdom of the serpent to turn their captives to better account. 

The Army of lictribution assembled — for months it was an 
‘‘Army of Impotence.” More than once was a negocialion for the 
release of the prisoners attempted. First one delegate, then 
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another, chosen Iroin among thcea])tivcs by the -Vffghan sirdars, 
a])|)carc(l in the Britisli Camp. The prisoners were safe ; this 
was proved, nj)on the oral testimony, of one of* their own party. 
Tt was obvious, moreover, that the ciicnny liad no desire to retain 
tliem ; that it rested with the British Govommciit to relea‘^e 
their subjects from ca])tivity, or, by rejecting all the terms of the 
Atlghan cliicfs, to ])crpetuate their im]>risonment. Vari*>us 
were the opinions expressed in this eonjiin\*tiire. Some thoughi, 
and not unreas(»nably, tliat to ])usli on a hobtile force iuto the 
enemy’s country would be to KUTifiec the pri'^oners; otliers 
believed tliat not to advance woiiM be to abandon them to their 
fat^\ It seemed cabier. If less honorable, to rescue them ))y 
Jiegru iation tliau by force of arms. But olher and weightier 
interohts tlian the ^.dvatinij of these captives were involved in 
the great question ol advance or retirement: and it was settled 
at last invs]ieeti\(‘ly .Ol* tlieir elaiiii'j to be considered in tlie 
adjuMineiit of llic lial'uice. Tlie army advanced on Kabul. 
TJie prisoners Avere removed bejoiid the reach of the inva<ling 
force: and again, in tlie estimation of the ])ublir, their situation 
became eritieiil ; they were begirt A\ith peril. AVliat might not 
he antieijiated i*rom thehafUcd malignity — tlie despairing ven- 
geance of* the barbarian foe? 

But boon all India rang with triuinjihaiit joy and grateful 
ai‘elamalions. Geiiernl Bollock had planted the Britisli En- 
sign on the Balia llissar ol' Kabul, and the prisoners Avere 
safe ill lii-^ eaiii]). No iiitoUigeiiee had ever been received in 
India Avith more universal satisfaction. Every house, every 
bungalow, tenanted by* an European, Avas gladdened by the 
good tidings of victory ; and men met each other, with cheerful 
faces, in the public Avays, to exchange expressions of congratu- 
latioi^and delight. The insolent foe luid been liuuiblcd ; our 
disasters rctiaired ; and the prisoners liad been restored to their 
friends. , 

Soon the whole truth ivas known. The history of tlie capti- 
vity was no longer a sealed book. The prisoners were now 
jicrmittcd to speak and to Avritc out : to detail facts and to 
cx[)ress opinions, without a thought of the survcillanee of an 
cvcr-vigilant foe. Many characteristic anecdotes were soon 
afloat in the boeial atmosphere. Oral accounts of all that re- 
lated to the imprisonment*aiid the prisoners were every whore 
current- Detached scraps of information, from time to time, 
found their way into the imlflic prints; and far more rapidly 
than could have been antici])ated the commuiiity .were gratified 
with full and particular narratives of the disasters' in A%hani8- 
tan and the subsequent captivities, from the pens of two of the 
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2)risonLTs, who caine ibnvartl, in their own persons, to declare 
:ill they knew to the w'orld. Few work! have ever excited a 
more lively interest than the narratives of Lieut ciiant Eyre 
and Lady Sale ; few works have been more extensively circu- 
lated and more gnoedily devoured. 

In England these conteinjiorary histories were read and 
quoted; wept and wondered over. In India, they produced 
other eflects — Here the writers were suminoiied l)eforc a totally 
diHerent tribunal. Their works were now to be judged by 
men not wdiolly ignorant of the events d(‘iailed in them, lud 
wholly incompetent to form and to deliver correct o[nnions. 
Th(‘y had to run the gauntlet not of ignorant reviewers, but ol* 
critics who had learnt in the hard school of expcTience, to decide 
u])on the claims of these narratives to l)e r(*g:ir(leil as iu>t and 
inq^artial histories — of men, wdio had been a(‘tors in the scenes 
described, wdiosc doings w^erc recorded aiul w luh-^e merits were 
canvassed in the i)ages of the works n<nv 1 )el‘ore the Avorld. 

The result, as might be cxjiected, w as a considerable aiiKUint 
ol* disciisMon — [)rineipally, carried on, 4 n the jmblic prints 
between dittcrent members of that little party of rch*ascd 
eaiitives, some of wdiom, believing themselves to have bec'ii 
wronged, now' summoned tlicir jiulges to the judgment seat. 
These controversies w'ere chiefly carried on oj>enly under the 
signatures of the parties eonccTiied : but numerous anonymous 
writers entered the field at the same time, and one at least 
of the two narratives, w'as somcwdiat severely handled by these 
knowing critics — W'ho knew as much of wdiat had taken 2>hu;e, 
as the w' rite rs who luul come forw'ard* with their green and 
red octavos ; and ventured, therefore, sometimes lUit very 
courteously, to set the historians rij^ht. It is irksome to oiir 
gallantry to be compelled to add fliat the work which suBerod 
most severely from this critical mani2)ulation, w'as that writfcii 
by the Lady. 

With Itbcfic controversies \vc desire not to meddle. To us 
the personalities of the affair were invested with little Interest. 
Another (question of a more general character w'as discussed, 
at the same time, and of the jirogress of this discussion we 
were not inattentive observers. It was now to be decided 
wlictlicr the ])risoncrs bad been, as wiis *antici2)atcd, cruelly 
treated by their captors; or whether the conduct of the 
Affghan gaolers was not, all the circumstances of the 
considered, honorable to the naftonal chanu^tcr — to humanity 
at large. The (picstion was never fairly nettled. The jiassiona 
of men, had not sufficiently c^iolcd down to admit of its fair 
and temperate discussion, as an interesting historical question. 
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On either ^i(lo there waw a point to lu^ f^ainod, irrcs])Oc*tive ot 
lli(‘ real iiierita cj* the* question. Hoth i>ariieH liad to prove 
tliat they liad been ri<;ht — to establihli a character for sa^iwity 
— to illuhtrale by n reference to admitted faetb the boiindncsp 
ot* their former pobilions. Tlierc wab prejudice on cither hsind 
to contend agaiAsi; and it may be doubt cmI wlicthcr the facts 
admit led as e\idenco availed to move, one tittle to the rli^ht 
or to the left, the foregone conclusions of the oontroverbiaiibts. 
All Av ere, in truth, ad\ocate' 5 — none judges. The balance was 
ncAcr held b} a linn and cijiial liamh 

AVe belie\etliat the time is no\^ present, AAiieii all the cir- 
cuinstaneebof the Aliyam war can be eonsiJcnsl by reasonable 
minds witbout prejudha and dibcu^sed >v ''hont jiasbion. We 
dc» not now ]i(*a4 oiii‘\i' \ side the laii^iiaj;e of execration ; 
A\c ilo not ->ee (piiet sober-niindi d men lashed into a whirlpool 
of tiirbulcyt exeiteiiKiit, bwelUii«^ .with wrath and iiulifijna- 
tioii, and hiirnin^ to cxcciile a trii2;htfLil \en<>eaiu*c on the ene- 
mies, av ho had confoimded oiir pollticb and Jiunibled our ]n*i<le. 
We do not hear just and imjiartial men denoum ini^, in the same 
breath, atrocities committed by the enemy, and defendintr — ay 
recommending — the connnibsioii of bimilav atrocities our 
oAvn troops. The ec|uilibrium of the public mind, so sadly 
bliakcn by the ctullupiakc shock of an Ainjiarallclcd disaster, 
is noAv restored, and even the conduct of our Allghan cnemicb 
may be <libcusbed Avitli some approach to moderation and 
justice. 

We doubt not that many, like ourselves, Avhen considering 
this (jucstion, permitted their thoughts to take a Avidor range 
than it at first appeared to embrace ; and soon found themselves 
Avaiidering *into ncAV fields of cmiuiry and sjioeulation. The 
subject of tlic treatment of prisoners is one Avell worth regarding, 
in its general aspect ; Jind in truth, Ave do not know that the 
conduct in .this respect of an individual nation can he lairly 
estimated, Avithout comparing it AA'ith the manner, in which 
other nations of the world arc Avont to comport themselves 
in similar conjunctures. 

To elaborate such a subject as this would require the space 
of volumes ; and volumes of deep interest might be filled with 
illustrations draAvn from the i^any narratives of captivity with 
which the literature of all countries abounds. Our space is 
limited, and from the abundance of materials before us, it is 
nece^jsary that we should make but scanty selections. Still wc 
arc not witbout a hope that enough may be condensed within 
the limits of a single article to enable our readers to form a 
correct cstiihatc of the general character of captivity in the 
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EftxSt, and in aocordanco with this standard fairly to determine 
the extent to which the Aftglians, as captorss are to be con- 
demned, and our eoiintrymcn, as captives, to he intled. 

There is no descrijition of literary work more interesting — 
none which is r^^ad with greater avidity, and whicli takes a 
firmer hold of the reader’s mind — tliaii those jlersonal memoirs, 
whicli embrace a narrative of sufferings experienced during a 
sejison of im]iris(»mnent. It would require a larger stock of 
obduracy aud indilfereiiee, than falls to the share of most Chris- 
tian men, to peruse Biich narratives without many a heart-throb 
of svinpatliy and many a spasm of indignation. The simple 
naked truth, w'ith the homely minuteness of details with which 
these memoirs abound, is more tt)uching than the highly- 
wrought cfiectiveness of the most artistic Ik'titious history. 
The pathos of reality goes straight to the heart. AVe sutler 
with the siilferer. AVe sit beside him on his bed <»f straw, and 
shai'C the solitude of his dreary prison-house. AA'hcther we 
read of the victims of political intolerance — of religions ])ersc- 
ciition — of personal animosity — or of national contentions: of 
poets and philosojthers, condemned to exjuate the otfenecs of* 
l'r(‘e thought in a land of slavery — of jjatviots, suspected of a 
hatred oi' tyranny — of A\arriors, taken by the insolent foe, and 
sentenced to a life of pining misery in chains ; — whether wo 
commence with Tasso in the dungeons of Ferrara, a poet guilty 
of too much sublimity of thought and too iinicli fervour of feel- 
ing — too jiassionate in his poetry and his love ; or think of (lali- 
Ico, under the ban of I*a])al tyranny, ])aying tlic penalty o<‘ that 
audacity, which disperses ernir and ])roclaiins to tlu* world 
demonstrable truth ; of C’crvantcs, striving to brighten up the 
gloom of his ju’ison-housc, by creating, with the magic wand of 
the Romancer, ideal shapes of beauty and of* mirth, to share his 
solitude ; of our Eliot, philosophising in his Tower-cell, the 
first to suftcr in the cause of that liberty, wdiich ere long was 
too mighty to he put down by the han<l of a prerogative king ; 
ofPrynne, the victim of a scmi-pa]»al hierarchy, scratching 
“ comfortable cordials” on the sides of that damp ^vall — his 
Jersey ])rison-housc ; — or whether, entering upon later times, 
w'e dwell upon the sufferings of Toussaint L’(3uverture, the 
high-BOuled negro leader, staring witli cold and hunger, in 
his ever-dripping, ])lashy-eell, on the J)lcak wilds of liiirgundy, 
sacrificed by ])ainful inches at the altar of Napoleon’s desi)otic 
ainhition ; or Silvio Pcllico, one of the many victims of •Aus- 
trian tyranny, scratching fine thoughts on his prison-table, and, 
lacking other companionship, entering into fellowship with 
a s])ider ; or Niemeuvitz, suffering for his poor country. 
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unhappy I’oland, pacing liis dungcon-floor like a wild beast, until 
he had worn a sunken ^o'ad across the hard pavement; — whether 
we dwell on these, or others like them, such as our own lialcigli 
with the long years of imprisonment spent by him in grave 
studies, writing w'orld-histories, when suffei’e^uot to look, with 
Heshly eye, beyond the narrow limits of his dungeon — or Boetius, 
discoiirniiig on the consolation"* of Philoso])hy, which every 
j)rlsoijer needs so much — or nonnhurd, tin* (Jenevese patriot, 
chained to a pillar in the dreary dungeons ofChillon; — of these 
and oth<*r great men and great suHcrers — and the catalogue 
might be swelled to any length — we can not think without 
taking an interest in their hard late, fai* heyoiij that which any* 
ideal suflerings, wliatcvcr be the pathos witl^ which the romancer 
de^erlbes it, can e\cr (‘Acite ; — we can ikU hut grieve for the 
oppressed, burn with hatred of the o])pres^or, aud carry with us, 
long alter w^e hav(‘ laid down the volume, d(‘eply engraven on 
oiir hearts, vivid rciueiiibraiieeb of inany minute pieture-like 
<l(‘tails of 2)risoii-iil'e, which the memory will not willingly lot 
die. "fhe elfect of all the^e narratives is omineiitly painful. 
They , teach us what imprisonment real ly is ; they tcaeli ns that 
the mild ])uiiishmeiit, in which Christian legislators delight, is 
(Uie Avliich often converts life into so grievous a ciirsc, that death 
i^ htokeJ Ibrward to as a deliverance — one indeed, wdiich kills 
slowdy, by inches, destroying body and mind, and briuging with 
it daily terrors, beside wdiieh the gibbet is but a holiday 
spectacle. 

To these narratives ol* European caj-tivity, jircgnant with 
interest a's tliey arej we can only incidentally allude. Our 
Indian annals arc unfortunately but too full of painful prisoii- 
sceiies — of records of* captivity, remliTcd the more grievous by 
the added curse of the fell tropical climate, and often by tho 
sa\agely ingenious barbarity oi Pagan or Mahominedan gaolers, 
who Jiave thought that in rcliiiiiig the tortures to which they 
have subjected the unhelicver, they have done their Gods good 
service. From these, or rather a few taken almost at random 
from thcs«, we must draw our illustrations. There arc many 
painfully interesting narratives of Indian captivity, Avhich in 
tlie abundance ol’ our materials, wo are compelled reluctantly to 
' put aside. Our eavecr in Iiuiia lias been one of warfare and 
blood* shed ; and though ^ctory has, save in a few extraordina- 
ry eases, been the constant attendant of our arms, it has rarely 
been our fortune to engage in a war of any extent or duration 
without consigning a few of our countrymen to the endurance 
ol' all the aggravated horrors of captivity in** this burning 
clime. i 
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Tlic coii([ucst of Keiiiviihby Clive and Watson — an ovcut 
proeipitatcd by the most notorious of all Indian (’aptivities, the 
miserable affair gf the black hole, — was marked by the loss of 
several European prisoneis, Avho were murdered l)y their in- 
human captors ;-rbut of all the military transact ions, in which 
Ave have been engaged since we first ceased to be a party ol* 
siinjdc traders, none laue presented so many illustrations of 
our present subject, as the avjus in the Carnatic and ^Mysore,, 
with Ilyder Ali and Tippoo Sidtan, The horroi’s ol' th(‘se 
captivities arc almost unexamjded. Tn the characters ol* the 
JNIysore Hulcrs, father and mui, the fiercest Mahoniiucdan l/e^oti*} 
Svas united Avltli a natural ferocity of dis])ositlon which made 
cruelty a pastime; audit may fairly be (piestioued whether 
History can su])ply a parallel to the character ol' Ilyder Ali, 
unl(‘ss it be in the person of his successor. The influcnc(* ol' 
their Avickedness extended far and Avide, ti)r eAerv where 
tliroughoiit their territories, they Avere represented by di'piitics, 
who in their more limited spheres, exerted tlu‘mselAes to ont- 
Ilyder Ilyder in the cnerjry and refinement of the barharilies 
Avliicli they exercised n])on their victims. A'otliin^ ha> ever ex- 
ceeded — perhajis, Ave may w'ritc that nothing has ever e(|uallcd 
the insreniiity, A\ hieh these w retebc'^ seem to nave exertetl in 
tlw application of the m(»‘^t refined cruelty to jiurposes of bu- 
inan torture. Caj>riAity in all its blttcnic'^s A\as, indeed, 
lasted by the unhappy men avIio I'ell into the bands of these 
unjutyinji; l)arbarians. INbiny, alter (‘ndurini^ all the horrors 
of imprisonment, Avere ])ut to death by their captors; man}, 
unable to bear up against the fciifierings to wdiieli Ihey Avere 
subjected, found a merciful end to their captivity, in death. 
Few lived, to tell the talc of horror; but cnoiigl» has come 
down to iis, to enable us to form a true estimate of the cxciui- 
bitc sufferings of those, Avho died under the hands of their 
goalcrs; narratives have been written and publibhed, which 
none can read without a creeping of the flesh. 

As a specimen oi* these narratives, avc may not unfitly take 
a memoir Avritten by a Captain Campbell, avIio feff into tlic 
bauds of Ilyder Ali, about the year 17H0, and Avho after Endur- 
ing extraoiMlinary sufteriiigs, escaped to record his miserable 
experiences in a series of letters Avrittcii to his sons, (kuiip- 
bell Avas returning to India by Avhat ms facetiously called the 
Overland route, because almost the entire journey betAveen the 
tAVO countries is performed by sea. On liis voyage from the 
l^ersian Oulpli, be was sliip-wrceked on the Soutli-Wcstcm 
Coast oi* India, and together with a few other survivors, was 
taken prisoner by llyder’s officers. Among the passengers in 
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I he vebsel wsiw si young man named Hall, who shaml Camj>- 
hellH sufJerings but Vlio was less siblc* to bear up agalnnl tlie 
:i('(*uiuuhitj()ii of anguish by which lie wob oppressed and wdiich 
ultimately destroy'd him. The narrative, thougli dWigured 
tlinuiiihoiit by much cxeeralih* taste and fajse |>liilosophy, is 
]Kiin(‘uIly interesting ; and tlicre is intrinsic evidence oi* its 
]K*rleet lidelity. 

TlnnighA\e admire not tlie Avriter, wo belicA’^c liiiii. Other 
iiarratiAC'', fi< interesting might lie selected; but none, wdtich 
on the whole will aii^w’er oar ^lurjat-e Ix'ttcr, as tliere areiKMK, 
wliieh render us more I'ainiliar witli tlie innltiiorin aspects— 
each one more hideous than its pnslece5?sor- -vvhieh eijitiiity in 
tlie Kast may as-^iuiuv— none in which are tiaeedinore inimite- 
J\, and Avith le^s npp irent evnggeration, the imendnraMo miI- 
lerings of an indixidiial prisoner in the Ihinds of a ^avage and 
remorseless enemy. 

This iinhap[»y man Avas east on stmre in a ^tnle of iitUr 
iiiidliy ; and in thih Avoelid ])light was tei/ed, together Avith liis 
('(nnpanioiis, liy home of 11} der's people, to be curried before the 
(io\ernoi* of the place, llis iiahedness distrcfesed ^ im; and 
a Li-car, jiereeiiifig liis great eoneern, ton'iinotwoa piece 
of clotli, wliieli he had tied round his waist and gaA’e him jiart 
oi'it/’ ‘‘ Thi'^ .simjde act," adds the narrator, “oi a poor 4inin- 
forined black man, wlioni ('’hristiau charity AVonld tali an idola- 
ter, inethonght had more ot‘ the true and essential ‘•[drit of 
'haiity in it, than lialf the ostentation- ])arading newspapei 
[)nblic characters ol* London — the slough of pui\sc-proud vanity 

and unwieldy bloated w ealth The lower oi'dcr of people 

of a certain eoiiutry, 1 know, Avould think a man in such cir- 
cumstances as T Avas then, a fitter object of jileasantry than 
])ity.” Sotm after this, Captain C^xmpbell, having thus paraded 
the hcncAolence of the acliievcuient, tells us tliat he divided his 
moiety of the Ijiiscar’s rag Avith Mr. Hall. “You may Avell 
concciA c our misery from .thiV’ be says, “ if other circums- 
tanees Averc Avantiiig, that bUcU a thing as a rag of linen, not 
worth six pence, Avas a very material accommodation to us 
both.” 

The food of these Avrctched urisoners Avas not much more 
abundant than their raiment. “For some days,” Avrites Capt. 
.(hunpbell, describing hi» sad journey into the interior, avc 
lay ill tills place, cxiiosed to tlie Aveather, Avitliout even the 
slender comfort of a little straAV to cover the ground, beneath 
us — our loud, boiled rice, served very sparingly, <Avice a day by 
an old woman, avIio first tlircAV a handful or morc'of it to oaeli, 
ujion a very dirty board, Avhicli we devoured with tliose spoons 
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nature gave us.” Hut tlieir suftcringa Iiad only just commenced. 
In a little while they hccamo the 2>nsoner of one Ilyiliit 
Sahib, who ajjpears to have been a worthy and congenial 
reiireaentative of Ilydcr, and to liave done his best to render 
the condition of* the prisoners as j)itial)le as hiiiiian cruelty 
could make it. They had need of all^ tlieir })liiloso2)hy : and 
according to Caiitain Campbell it was exertcil not without 
success : — 

One thing, however, I must not forget, is the fortitude with whieh he and 
all of them bore their punishment : it was truly heroic indeed, beyond all 
belief. Nothing could surpass it, cvcejit tlie skill and inventive ingenuity 
which the barbarians exhibited in striking out new modes of torture. My 
boul sickened with horror at the sight : the amiable Hall could worse 
sup])ort it than his own miseries, and lost all that fortitude, in bi^ feeling 
for others' misfortunes, which he displayed in so unbounded a sliarc in Ins 
own : and often, very often, we found the rigour and severity of oiir own 
situation utterly forgotten in />ur anguish and symiiathy for the snflerin^K 
of others. Never shall I forget it ; never shall 1 think without horror of 
the accursed policy and udeked tyranny of the eastern iioverniiients, uhere 
every sense of humanity is extinguished, and man, mure merciless tlian tlio 
tiger, riots in the blood of his fellow-creatures without cause. 

Mr. Hall, iiutwdthstaiiding the various suilerings both of mind and body 
which he had undergone, began to recruit, and get a little better ; and this 
circumstance, of itself, diii'used a liow of siiints over me that contributed 
to my su])port. \Vc consoled each other by every iiieans we cftiihl dense — 
hoinelfmes indulging in all the luxury of woe--soinelinH*s rallying each other, 
and, with ill-disscmhled sprighthness, calling on the (ioddess Kii))hr()syne 
to come wnth her “ (fuirps and cranks^ and \vn*athvd smiles'' but, alas ! the 
mountain nymjih, sweet liberty, was for away, and the (hiddess shunned 
our abode. ^Vc however began to conceive that w'e might form a system 
for our relief, and, by a methodical arrangement, entrench ourselves from 
the assaults of grief ; to this end. we formed several resolutions, and en- 
tered into certain engagements — such as, never to re] line at our fate, if loe 
could — to draw consolation from the mure dreadful lot of others, if ire could ; 
— and to encourage hope — hojie that comes to all ; and, on the whole, to 
confine our conversation as much as jiussible to subjects of an agreeable 
nature : but these, like many other niles which we lay dgwn for the conduct 
of life, were often broken by necessity, and left us to regret the fallibility of 
all human precautionary systems.’’ 

Hall, from the first, had been affected by one of the many 
cnicl scourges of a tropical climate. The disjicnsations of Pro- 
vidence were no less severe than the cruelties of man. Exj)o- 
sure to all the vicissitudes of the season — to heat, dam]), and 
cold, without anything to mitigate tlicir severity — scanty and, 
unwholesome food — anxiety of mind and bodily sufferings, — had 
brought on a severe attack of dysentery ; and to render this 
added^ curse the more intolerable, the unhappy man, whilst in 
this distressing condition, was chained to the companion of hi& 
sufferings. Campbell and Hall had been yoked together by 
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their iinlmman gaoler,* and no representations, no entreaties 
could induce tlie sava^ge wreti*li to release them Irom tliis dread- 
ful bondage. Hall, a{)j)ears to have been a luaii of much 
delicjtey and seiisitiveuess of mind, suttered inoj-e from the 
thought of the oftciisive nature of his disease, ^dieii thus unable, 
lor a moment, to esca])c from this enforeed contact with his 
companion, than from the agonies of the complaint itself, and 
when death came at last, as ooinc it did, it was indeed a deli- 
verance. Campbell, amid tlie darkm^ss of a melancholy P])iritual 
glbom, thus records the Ja'-t moment of his poor friend: — 

“ As it must be much moie uaiurfilly matter of aHtonisbment that any 
bodily strength ('oulil sny)|)orl itself under such complicated calamities, 
t ban that infirmity should Mnk beneath them, } on will be ratlipr y^neved 
than surprised to hear lli.it j»)or Mr. Hall w.is now approai iiiiiyr to his 
end with hourly accelerated steyis. Kvery ayiplbatioti that 1 made in his 
favour was refused, or rather treated with cruel neglect and contemptuous 
silence ; and I foresaw, with inexpiessilile an^^msh and imlignation, that llio 
harbanans would not abate him m his last iniiuites one jot of misery, and 
that my most amiable friend was fated to expire under every attendant 
liorror that mere sublunary circumstanees could create. Ihit that jnty 
which the mighty, the powerful anil enlightened denied, natural hcneMilciiec, 
operating upon an uiiinfonned iniiid, and seanty means, afiorded us. Hydut 
Sahib, the yiowerfiil, the wealthy, the CJovernur of a great and ojiulciit pro- 
A'inee, refused to an expiring fellow-creatui e a little diea]) relief — while a 
jioor Scjioy taxed Ins little means to supply it: one who guarded us, of his 
own accord, at hazard of iiurainont punishment, purehasetl us a lamp and 
a little oil, whieh wc huincd for the last few nights, 

IMiilosophers and Duines have declaimed ujion the advantages of a well- 
syieiit lile, as felt, i// «/// cm/o mortis; and then efforts have had, I hope, 
some effect upon the lives of many. To witness one examjile such as Mr. 
Hall held forth, would he woith volumes of yirecepts on this subject. The 
unfeigned resignation with whieh he met his dissolution, and tile imijestir 
fortitude with which he looked in the face the various circumstances of 
lion or that surrounded him, rendered Inm the most dignified object I ever 
beheld or conceived, and the most glorious instanee of conscious virtue 
tnumyiliing over the terrors of death, and the cunning barbarity of mankind. 
Were the progress of virtue attended with pain, and the practice of vice with 
pleasure, the adoption of the former would be amply reyiaid by its soothings 
in the dreadful moment, even if it were to accompany us no farther. About 
a quarter of an hour before he died, Mr. Hall broached a most tender sub- 
ject of conversation, which he followed up with a series of observations, so 
truly refined, so exciuisitely turned,^o delicate and so pathetic, that it seem- 
ed almost the language of inspiration, as if, in proyiortion to the decay of the 
body, intellect increased, and the dying man ha^ become all mind. Such a 
conversation 1 never remembered to have heard or heard of. Its effects upon 
me were wonderful, for, though the combination of melancholy circumstances 
attending m)r now critical situation had almost raised my miud to frenzy, 
the salutary influence of his words and example controuled the excesses of 

• ^apt. Campbell here says, that they devoured the very dirty board ; but wc 
suppose that wc are to act this assertion down to tho account of a little syntactical 
confuaion. 
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iny sensations ; and I met tlio afllietinfr moment of Ins departure with a 
def^ree of tranquillity, which, though not to be ff)mparcd to Ins, has on 
reflection appeared to me astonishniir. This conversation continued to the 
very instant of his death; diirini( which time he held my hand cYasped in 
hi^, freijuently enforcinf^ his kind ex[)ressi()iis to me with a squeeze — wliile 
iny sorrow, taking its most easy channel, hedewed my face \vfth tears. As 
he proceeded, iny ^^lice was chonked with iny feelinj?; and I attempted 
once or twice in vain to speak. Ilis hand f^rew cold : he said his lower 
limbs were all lifOless, and that he felt death eominfj over him with slow 
cTcepinjr Btejis. JJc aijiim iiioi.ilr/cd, thankinjf Ciod with patlutic fervour 
for his ^reat mercy in leaving limi hiii intellects unclouded, anil the ori»an 
of communication (the lon<Tue) imenfeelilcil, that to the he nii>»ht soiaee 
^liis friend and fellow-siiflercr. “ All ! ('ainphell continued he, “to wluit 
a scries of miseries am I now leaviiifr you ! Death in such circumstances 
is a blessiiij; — 1 view mine as such ; and should think it more so, it it 
contributed, by awakcniiiir those people to a sense of their cruelty, to soften 
their rigour to you : but cruelty like theirs, is systemalie, and stoops not 
to the controul of the feelinjrs. Could 1 hope that you would yet ese.qie 
from their elutelies, and that you would onec more jiress your family to 
your bosom, the thought wouljl brighten '-till the moment of our sep nation : 
and Oil I my friend, could 1 still further hope that you would one nay see 
Tiiy most beloved and hoiiuurefl parents, and tell them of my death without 
winit;ini{ their hearts with its horrid cireuiiislances, offer them niy last 
duties, and tell how I revered them— if too, \ou could see my — , and toll 

licr how far, far more dear than !** IJere he turned his eyestowaid 

the lamp, tiien faintly on me, made a eonvuKivc effort to squeeze my ha ml 
— cried out, “(.ainjibelD Oh, Cumphell ! the lamp is goiii^ out!” and 
expired without a groan.” 

Tho Mtuution of tlic survivor now intloed bcctiinc (Irotnl- 
ful. Tlui liuiiiuu miiul cun iscurccly picture to itsidf ;iny 
more horrible. Ciiinpbcll clniiiicil to :i rottini^ eorjisc. 

Ihitrcfactiou cauic on, sis in Ksirt(*rii cliincs it ever does, with 
fearful rsipidity; and still the inhuman csqitor sternly refused 
to libteii to the proiuiitin^rs of iiierey; luit we must here a^siiii 
peruiit the aullerer to tell Ins own inelUiieholy tale: — 

“ It is impossible for me to express to you the agonies of mind I under- 
went during the rest of the night. In the morning, a report wais made to 
the Commandant, of the death of Mr. Ilajl; and in about an hour after, he 
passed me by, but kept his face purposely turned away from mo to the other 
side. 1 (latiently waited for the removal of the dead body till the evening, 
when 1 desired the Sepoys who guarded me to apply for its being removed. 
Tliey returned, and told me that they could get no answer respecting it. 
Sight came on, but there was no appeai%nre of an intention to unfetter me. 
from, the. corpse. 'The commandant was sitting in his court, adiniiiistering, 
in the manner I have before described, justice I 1 called out to him myself 
with all my might, hut got no answer from him. Nothing could equal my 
rage and consternation ; for, exclusive of the painful idea of being shackled 
to the dead body of a friend 1 loved, another circumstance contributed to 
make it a serious subject of horror. In those climates, the weather is so 
intensely hut, that putrefaction almost instantly succeeds death ; and meat 
that is killed in tlic morning, and kept in the shade, will be unfit for dress- 
ing at night, lii a Hubjcct,‘then, on which putrefaction had made advances 
even before death, and which remained ex|» 08 ed to the open air, the process 
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must have been much more rapid. So far, however, from com])ass]onatmfr 
;riy situation, or indulginff me by a removal of the body, their barliarity 
suggested to them to make it an instrument of fninishment ; and pertmuci- 
ously adhered to the most mortifying silence and disregard of iny com])laints. 
I'or several days and nights it remained attached to me by the irons. I 
grew almost distracted— wished for the means of pi^fting an end to my 
miseries by death, and could not move without witnessing some •new stage 
c»f putreseence it attained, or breathe without inhaling the putiid effluvia that 
arose from il — whi'e niy^ds of flies and loathsome insects ’rested on it, the 
ioriiier of which, cveiy now and then visited mo cr.ev ung over iny face an<l 
hands, and lighting in hundreds on iny victuals. J ne\er look back at this 
ciivis without cotifio ion, horror, and even a^Htoiiislirnent ; and, wetc it not 
t onnected with a chain of events preceding and suhs. qncut to it, toiswell 
known by re's [icct able tieopk to be (ioubti'd, and too imich inti rwoven W'ltli 
a part of the history t»f the last war in India to admit of doubt, 1 slioiihrnot 
only be afraid to tell, but absolutrly doubt my'^ell wlielhcr the wdiole was 
not lh(‘ illusion of a dieain, ratl.u than credit the possibility of my enduring 
such unheard-of hardships w'lthoiit loss of life oi dvptivahon of senses.” 

At Iciio-tli, when the ( cirpse was in^sucli a state as to render 
it *i work ol‘ ditllciilty It) remove it, in a eom[)act iiiuss of eor- 
riijition, the fetters w’ere loosed: — 

“At last, w’hen the body had rcacbeil that shocking loathsome ‘state of 
putrefaction which threatened that further delay would reiul^r removal 
aboiiijiiabli*, if not impossible, the inoiiKlers ag^ji'od tti take it aw'fiy Iroin iiio 
— and I was so far relieved : but the mortification and injury 1 underwent 
fioni it, joined to the agit.itioii of the ]»reccduig wtek. made a visible 
inioad on my health. I lolally lost my sjiirits ; my ajipetite entiiely forsook 
nu : my long iiouMshed li'ijies ileil ; and I looked forwai d to death as th(‘ 
only desirable event that was witliin the verge of likelihood o** possi- 
hilUy. 

One day, my opposite friend (the native prisoner) gave me a look of the 
most inteiestiiig and encouraging kind ; and i perceived a more than usual 
hustle in the eitadft, wUule the Sepoys informed me that the}" w'ere ordered 
on mimediale service, and that some events of gieat importance had taken 
])kiee. Kiom this feeble gleam, my mind, naturally active, though dejiressed 
i»y ciieuijislances of unusual weight, again took fire, and liojie brightened 
with a kind of gloomy light the*prosj>ect befi^c me : 1 re\olved a thousand 
things, and diew fiom them a thousand surmises ; hut all as yet was only 
conjecture with me. In a day or two, the bustle increased to a high pitch, 
uceoinpaiiied with marks of constei nation : the whole of the troops in the 
(‘itadel \vere ordered to marrh ; and the commandant, and a man with a 
haiiiiiier and instruments, came to take off ny irons. 

While they were at work taking off my irons, I perceived that they were 
taking off those of the native prisoner u])po8ite to me also. He went away 
under a guard ; wc looked at each other complacently, nodded and smiled, 
as who should say, “ we hope to see one another in hap])ier times.” But, 
alas ! vain arc human ho])C8, imd short and dark is the e.\tent of our utmost 
foresight, lliis unhappy man, without committing any sort of oilence to 
merit it, but in conformity to the damnable, barbarous policy of those 
countries, was, by the Jemadar’s orders, taken forth, and his throat cut! 
'i'his the JeiAdar himself after\vard8 acknowledged to me — and, what was 
still more abominable, if possible, undertook to justify, the proceeding 
upon the principles of reason, sound sense, and precedent of Asiatic, 
policy.” 
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IVe can not affiml space Piifficicnt to enable ns to piirane this 
narrative any further. Caiuj)l)eirs sutf?ringH having reached 
their climax, now began somewhat to abate; the rigour of 
hi.s captivity, by degrees, relaxed, and lie at last etfected liis 
escape. The reeprd is one, inde^nl, of almost incredible sid- 
Icring — tlic details, of a most revolting chara(‘tcr ; and the 
inhumanity roeorded ditticult to understand. These prisoners 
were not even prisoners of war; they ^ere not taken with 
arms in their hands ; they were a set of helpless, harmless men, 
cast by the elements on an inhospitable shore — their siiflerings, 
endured almost in secrecy, and unknown by tlicir friends, could 
not^lnne acted as warnings to others. They were toi’turod, 
from a mere love of cruelty — seemingly aiming at nothing 
beyond the gratification of a ferocious lii4. It is altogether 
a singular chapter in the Philosophy of Man. 

We now turn to another — or ratlier to a new section of tlie 
same chajitcr — for wc have still the ^aIue torturers on tlie statre ; 
llydcr Ali, his son, and his creatures. The narrative, A\hich 
we have now placed before u^, is oiu* cntltleil the “ C'ajitivity, 
Mifleriiigs and esea[)C of Jaine^ Scurry, who yas detained a pri- 
soner during ten l^ear* in tin* dominion^ of Iljder Ali and 
Tippoo Sail)." Scurry was a Dcvou'^liire boy. lie wa^ ship- 
])cd on board the Hannibal^ in 17X0, and had the ml4*ortune to 
be taken, w ben to the east of tlie CajK*, a jirisoner by tlie French 
fleet- With the other [n-i.^oners he w'as landed at Cuddalore, 
and the French admiral, to his eternal di^graee, delivered over 
the whole party to the tender mercies of llyder Ali. In the 
first instance they were taken to the Fort, ol* Chilleiibroom, 
but were soon moved off* to IJangalorc. — “ Xo butcher ever 
drove oxcu with more cruelty than ‘they w'ere driven.” Ai'ter 
a inarch of twenty-one days, they d-cached their destination, 
and then the party w’as divided, and Scurry, w'itli other pri- 
soners, carried otf to llurrampur. Here they >vere for some 
days fed upon rice, when their gaolers “ changed it to m/cc, 
the flour of which is nearly as black as coal. Tliis no doubt,” 
he Kiys, “ occasioned the death of numbers of our poor fellow's, 
who died in excruciating agonies, which 1 think would not 
have been the case, if they had* medical assistance — but they 
might as well have asked for mountains of gold, as anything 
of this nature.” Out of this diminished number, however, a 
small corps of boys was formed — fifteen in number — who 
were soon associated with other boys from the different parties 
of prisoners. , The whole number — amounting to fifty-two — 
were then carried off* to Scringapatom, where having been well 
drugged with magun, they were fonnally Mahommedanised; 
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ilrosscd out in oriental ha1)ilimontH and ibrmed into a separate 
CJoinpaiiy. On the Meath of Ilyder Ali, however, they were 
iii(*-c>rporjited with Tippoo’s slave-battalion's ; and the consider- 
ation, wliich had before been shown to them as " Ilyder’s 
children,” for so they were called, soon resolved itself into 
brutal and ic^noniinious treatment, of which the following 
extract contains a sample : — 

“ Once wc were kept without food for two days ; and conscious we had 
done uutlunijr to deserve it, we sullied forth ui ihc duibur, (a seat of justice 
,so Cidleil,) 111 order to exhibit a comjdaiuL of our j^novauee** to the kiiladar ; 
hut Ahdel (iiinney, to whom 1 havo advtTted, Icarniiij^ our intentions, was 
before us and intimated to tin kilLidar to take cure of his ])erbou, for that 
we \\i rc coiiuii" in a body, and lie knew not for wbrii purpose. "I’liis alarmed 
the (Joveriior; and we no Kf*f>ner arrived, lhaii wc were surrounded by a 
battalion of Sepois, and our interpreter, (’Kuk, a Lieutenant in the Com- 
pany's service, who had bet^un to speak, was knocked down, and beaten ni 
a most Rhockin*^ manner While he lay on the ground, they ]mt him in 
liea\ y irou^, and took him away, nor do f reTolleet ever seeiiifj him after- 
wards. All this time ivc were secured by the Sepoys, who had orders to 
prime and load, and to fix their bayonets ; and all thi» against hfty-two 
<lefenceless hovs. Judge of our situation, my good reader, at this crisis ! 
AVe were seized, and each of us was hound with two new ropes, confining our 
h.inds behind us ; and, to make us secure, a strong man enclosed our arms, 
and with his knee almost dislocated our shoulders ; many of us had the 
in.u'ks*in our arms for some years after. This done, we were wheeled to the 
right, then to the left, by the myre, or adjutant, in bl'uken English, who 
would frequently, in the most contemptuous manner, cry out, General 
Matthews," — “ Colonel Bailey,” — “ Cnjitain Ramncy,” and repeat the names 
of many otlicers they then had in their custody, of whom 1 shall very soon 
give the reader an accurate account. We were hauled in this degrading 
manner, until 1 and severarmorc fainted, when 1 came to myself, we were 
nil seatiMbon the ground. 1 was bound between two lads, both midshipmen 
of the Hannibal, who told xne, when 1 fell they felb with most of the rest; 
those wdio did not, informed us that so many falling, they were ordered to 
sit down. The skin of our breasts was like a drum head, and I am con- 
scious to this day, if had not been for the humanity of the durga, an 
<itTiccr equal to a sergeant, in slackening the ropes about twelve o’clock at 
night, very few would have survived till morning. This was done on his 
jmrt at a great risk : may God reward him for it I 

The next day we were ordered to he untied, one by one, and our heads to 
be again shaved,** which was performed ; our ears also were bored, and a 
slave’s mark was put in each of them. This being done, we were prohibited 
from speaking to each other in English, under pain of severe punishment. 
We were then inarched, or led crawling, ftither, to our square, where 
they gave those who could immediately make use of it, some food. Here 
we met every day, more qy less, with severe treatment, until the year 
1784, when a peace was concluded between the East India Company 
and Tippoo.” 


• Not contented with shaving and circumcising the youtl^s. the Mnssalroans 
flcaldcd them in huge copies, to boll the impurities of their bodies. The reason 
assigned for this.** says Scurry, was that we had eatcu a great quantity of Pork’ia 
our time, and were uicrcforc unclean." 

•K 1 
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Here is another specimen of the manner in wliich these poor 
creatures were treated : — 

** Shortly after the arrival of General Matthews, Tipjioo, thinking his 
mode of imnisliment towards those poor creatures who hap]>eiiL* ** d t»> fall 
under his disjileasure not severe or tenific enouj^h, ordered nine hu’ge tiger 
cuges to be made afid placed opposite his kercoiiah, or treasury. They 
were arranged there according to his order, and soon tenanted, each witli 
a large tiger. After the death of Colonel Hailey, we were paraded before 
these ferocious animals, and had an o]>])ortuiiity of seeing them fed once 
or twice a day ; one of the nine was as l)lack as a coal, the only one I evtM* 
saw of that colour. They were aH taken in tlie Curakce jungles, wliicli 
:ihoiind with elcjiliants, tigers, wild lioars, panthers, tiger cats, lenpanls, 
«\:e. find lie about twenty miles from Patain, and about ten from Mysore, 
'i’liose tigens, above stated were designed for tlic puiiisliinent f»f high cruiies 
and misdemeanours : three of his jirincipal officers, namely, his head inche- 
vvalla, or general postmaster, liis buxey, or ]iayiiiaster-general, and another 
were severally thrown to the tigers and devoured in an imtant, allbnl 
their heads ; for which purjiose the tigers were always kejit hungry ! these 
all suffered within the short ^pijcc of four months.” 

In 1784, a peace witli Tijipoo was concluded — many of tlu* 
])r5soners in the SultaiTs hands, were "iven up, but Scurry 
and Ids companions, of whom, in all jirol lability, little was 
known in the British camp, were abandoned to their fate : — 

“ One morning, we were all sent for in a great hurry, and seated on the 
ground in front of the palace. An hour clajised, during which ])cnod hope 
and fear alternately* sueeeedcij. A few were (juite sangumc that we were 
going to he released. Vain imagination ! \Vc were escorted under a strong 
guard to Mysore, nine miles from the eajiital, where we were separated, and 
sent to ddlercnt i»ri>oriK. The s]u't 1 was in, was the fatal place where 
Captain Ranmey, and Lieutenants hVascrfind Sain])son had tiieir throats cut ; 
and about this period, Lieutenants Rutledge and Spedirnan were Maliommed- 
nnized. The latter cut his own throat between the Mysore gule^t; and the. 
former, an amiable elinractcr, after surviving bun about three years, being 
suspected of corrcsfiondence with the English, was sent to Nairandioog, or 
rock of death, perhaps as unwholesome a sjiot as any iu Asia. If tins did not 
answer the end intended, that of putting a jicriod to his existence, it is lugidy 
probable that prison, or the but-ends of muskets difl. This Nairundruog 
was the place to which the afflicted Hindus were sent by hundreds.*’ 

During four iiii.seniblc ycar.'^, Scurry ami hia companions con- 
tinued to bear the burthen of this ojiprcssive captivity, liurricd 
li'om jilacc to place, often threatened with death and often on 
the verge of starvation. Many of the party died ; some were 
murdered ; and the suflfiSrings of tho»c wno lived were such as to 
make them envy the departed. Tippoo had taken it into his 
liciul to provide tliis battalion witli wives, and the young men 
had all been regularly married according to the ccrcuionhJs 
of Mahommedaniafh.* This docs not seem to have mitigated 

* Scurry's accouift oi this transaction is somewhat amusing ; wo may therefore 
ghc it, in a note 

** Wo were one da> strangely informed, tlmt each of us, who was of a proper ago, was lu 
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tlioir griofs ; arwl wlion at last they contrivcfl io effect their 
(‘s<*a|)e, tli(‘ joy ol* cl(‘hvoranec was clouilod over by the wrctchecl- 
ii(‘ss of* heiiiii; c<iinj)eJled to abandon their wivc's and eluldrcii. 
On the renewal of* th(‘ war, the prisoner-battalion affected 
^i*eat loyalty in the cause of the Sultan, an(Wcr<‘, employed by 
him in oj)crafions a;2:ainst the Muhrattgs. Some of them were 
killed, when li^^htin^ with much «^allantr\, and many of the 
remainder took advantage of the opporl unity afforded by the 
eonftised state of the country to maloj tlieir escape ; and after 
iinderi^oinij considerable hardships and ])ri rations nn the way, 
arriv(‘d in safety in the Kiiirlisli eamj). These prisoners were 
principally yoiin^ naval men — many of tlimi iiiidsliipmeii, wlio 
laid been taken iirisoners by the Frcncli. 4'hc entire niimber of 
Knirlish ])nsoners, which diirinji; tlie war, lell into the bauds of 
I lyder and his son, it would he difficult to compute. Amon^ 
tiicsc wt*re a luunhcr of ehildren, Ijesidcs the battalion eom- 
po‘-(‘d of S(*iirr\ and bis coinpy,iiious — all llritish youths — there 
wjis, wc are informed, a company of Kuropcan boys at SerinL^a- 
])a1am, too youni^to carry fire arms — the ( Ide^t bein^ not more 
than fittcen. These juvenile captives a])pcar to ha\e excited 
the sympathies of the ladies of the Seiaglio, by whom and their 
attcMidanls the yemngsters were kindly treated; but when the 
Ifritisli army, under C'oriiwallis, •:idvaiiecd upon the capital, 
Tj]>p(M» ordered tliem to be juit to^death. 

k would be easy to multiply instance's illustrative of the 
horrors of eastern captivity, under Ilydcr All and bis soi^j AVe 
liav(' many volumes of interesting i)ersoiial meiuc^rs available 
for sueli a purpose, but we have found it necessary to make 
scanty selections ; and though it has been our object to quote 


li iM‘ .1 w il'i* , lur Ihi'. of v(» woTi' ovtromply snnr> , Init there no pos'^niilit} ul 

tun |ii('vi>iitiii^ llieir ilesimm. There weie, at this time, a iiumliei ul pris, nhu had 

Im'cii with Ihi'ir relations nut ol the ('iiriititu', nhen U>(ler iniestefl that euiiulr\. 

nliwh he ahiiosl o^er-r.iii, im alre.id) staled. Simu*ol those poor eroatures nero allotted lor 
Us, mid tMio iinnniii;;, were onle’red lu tall lato r.mk and tile, when those piiU >voro 
placed one hehiiid oacli of ns, while we stotid wondering w hat the> 

Mi'ir alioiil to do At last, the Dur^a ^a\e the word, “To the nuht idiout lace,*’ with the 
•idililion (III the Moorish laii;;na;'e} ol “ t.iKe w hat is Indore joii.’* This, when understood, 
some did, and some dnl not; hut the red rnotury were soon obliijcd to ooniuly. Thus they 
led their \anity, hy makinit oiir first iiiterviewr us ludicrous as possible, each hehi(C tliis 
means su]iphed w'ith a piece of furniture, for wihicli, howrever valuable in general, we had 
mdlherwiuit nor inclination. W’heii this eenunony was coiuplotud, we wort* urdcn>d bai'k 
to our Hi|iiiire, and on our rtdiirn with our young black do\iea, we had the liasar, or pnblie 
market to juihs, wliore tlii> crowd was so dllliciilt to penetrate, as to separate us. This laid 
the loiiiidutiun lor soine serious disputes afterwards, many insisting that the w'uineii they 
had. when they arrived at the HiptaA^, were not the same they hud at first. This soeiie was 
truly eoinie, for the girh, when we understood thi^m, wliieli was many niuiiths afterwards, 
had the s.une views that we had, and won> Ireipumtly engupid with their tongues, uu this 
Ml ore, long beton* we could uiiderstaiiil the causiFbf their dispuWs. Our enoniies secnuHl to 
enjoy this in a in.iniier thnt w'uidd Jiuvc done honor to a Uritlsh Thct^tro. Two months 
IMssed on, when the priest eaine Io consummate our nuptials; and the eoiiclusiun of the 
<‘eri’iiion^ was as eurtous as the beginning. The bride and her ebiiaort were h'd to an 
eiiiiiieiiee, with fluwcm round tlieir lUH'ks, and sealed; after whielt, their thumbs weyt' 
tied together, when Ike prlttst uuUotod soniolhiiig which wu could uot uumureUend, and 
w e were married.'* 
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from those narratives, which are probably ^hc ’least familiar to 
the majority of oiir readers, we are not sure that we have 
selected wisely. They are all very much of the same eliaracter, 
ditfcriug only in accidental circumstances — and ail go a long 
way to establish the fact, that there are harder gaolers in Asia 
than the Aftghans. 

Working uj) chronologleally to these latter days, wc conic 
upon the operations of the British in Ceylon, from the cliro- 
nicies of which, could wc attiird s[)ace for such ample illul^tra- 
tiun of our subject, we might derive more than one intere.^ting 
narrative of* captivity in the East. I\ everting to an earlier date, 
there arc few ])rison-Iiistories, better ealeiilated to awaken 
attention and synijiathy than that of IVFr. Kobert Knox, a sea 
ca])tain, who passed many years in caj>ti\ity among the Siiiga- 
lesc. In more recent days, the captivity of Major Davie stands 
forth as a prominent illustrative example — but we are compelled 
to piuss it by unnoticed. 

The painful interest attending the recent captivity of the 
prisoners taken by Mahonimcd Akbar Khun was so greatly 
cniianccd by the distressing consideration that some of tlu*>c 
prisoners were EnglUh ladies, that our illustrations (>!’ tlic 
present subject will, we feel assured, be rendered more valu- 
able by the introduction of tnie or tw(» narratives tif ca|iti\ity, 
in which the principal siiff‘ca»rs have b.cloiigcd to that inter- 
esting class. The first in.'^tance of female iiii[>riaoi]nKnt, 
wliicluprcsents itself to us, is contained in the history of ilrs. 
Eay, who ^t the close of the last century, [lublished a series 
of letters from Avhich wc made some amusing extracts in the 
earlier numbers of our journals. Mrs. Eay was the wife of 
a barrister, who, on her way out to Calcutta witli her liiisbaud 
s^lso, attempted the overland route by the Persian Uulf) 
was cast away on the southern coast, and had the ill-fortune 
to fall into the hands of some of Hyder’s creatures. The 
narrative of lier sufterings is rather amusing, than touching. 
There is nothing in it to raise our o])inion of womanly fortitude, 
little to aw'akcn sympathy or admiration. The party of pri- 
soners were on the whole a sufficiently contemptible set — the 
lady, at least according to her own account, the best of the 
captive band. We had purposed to have given some extracts 
from these letters ; but it is necessary •that wc should discard 
s&tM of our materials, and ^ have more pleasure in dwelling 
upon the wcsuanly hcnasin of a Judsuii, than tlie bustlings 
fussy iiiipudcnee of a Fay. 

Ill May, 18^4, the British force, under Sir Archibald Camp- 
bell was landed at llangoon. cttcct produced was simil^' 
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to that which might lie looked for from the burrtting ol’ a bomb 
ill the market place, wliem all the people arc inteat on traffic 
undisturbed by a thought f)f war. The invasion, at such a time, 
was wholly unexpected. Ko preparations had been made for the 
defence of the place, and when the alarm notciw'ab first souiidcil, 
the frighted jnliabitaiits fled hither and thither, in the extremity 
of mortal tear. The Government officer'-, who had gained 
intelligence of the coming dnnger as soon the IJriti&h force 
entered the Kaiigoon river, hail i&sm'J orders for the apprclien- 
bion of every tojti-wallah* in th(‘ [)]ace ; and aec^oruingly the 
misbionaries then present, Mes-^ib. Hough and Wade, were 
bcized and cast into prl'icni. The danger. Avhich threatened 
llieni, wa^ iiiniiincnt. Or(]«*rs had been sent to the gaolers to 
massacre the unhappy cap! i\es, so soon a-^ the sound of the first 
shot fired by the liriti-'h should reach tli(‘ prison-house, but 
tliC'^e men of valour were so uimcryed by the noise of tlio 
Ilriti-'h artillery tliat they slirunk cowering into the corner of 
lh(‘ dungeon — unajdc to i)erf()rm the duty of the headsman. 
The sirond round shook tlu* walls of tlie i»risou, and the gaolers 
(led, [ianle-slriick from an abode, wdiieh seemed about to fall and 
cru--li them. Al*ter a Avliile the firing eeased and the prisoners 
thus h*|t to themselves, were reckcming on a speedy deliverance, 
when a hand ol‘ >{)me fifty Ihirmaiis rushed in to the dungeon, 
dragged th<‘ir \ ictinih into the ojkui air. tore off all their clothes 
with the e\ecj)tioii ol' their trowscrs, Umnd their anus liehiud 
them with cords, drawn as tightly us human strength and 
human cruelty could achieve,* and “almost literally carried 
them through the streets upon the point of their spears to the 
seat of judgment.” There tlii^y Avere made to sit upon their 
knees, with their bodies bent forward for the convenience of 
the executioner, who Avas ordered that moment to behead 
theimt ” Air. lloiigli, understanding the order given, bethought 
himself, in this cri.sis, of turning the alarms of the enemy to 
good account ; he petitioned for a respite and urged that if he 
were permitted to proceed to the British fleet, he would “exert 
his influence to prevent any further tiring on the town.” The 
intercesbion caused some delay. The prisoners were saved,* 
Huring the coll()(|iiy that ensued, the voices ot the speakers 
Avorc suddenly drowned by the roar of the British cannon. 
The Court Avas imincdiafbly broken up. The judges fled in 
tlisiiiay from the judgment seat, and the prisoners fled, only 

* A topi-WdlldhiBahul wcarcr— incasinn eyes, Ihc distiuguisbing maik of an 
liuropcdi^ 

t Lctlw from Mr. Wade. 
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liowcvcr, to be rc-oaptuvod out side the town by the CJov em- 
inent people. They were then iinfirisbned in a “ kind ol' 
Viiiilt,” whieh afforded only sufficient air for purposes c»l' 
ventilation but on the following morning the ery of the 
“ English arc coniing” having been raised, the affrighted gaolers 
took to their heels, and the llritish force soon afterwards 
coming up, the prisoners were rescued, and the irons struck 
from their limbs. 

At this time, two other members of the mission, Dr. Price* 
and Mr. ifiKlson, were at Ava. Tlu* latter was atten(K*cl by 
his wife. • Their situation was one of iiiiniinent ]»eril. It was 
difficult to encourage even a faint hoju* that tlicy wonld live 
tt> be restored to tlieir friends. Humanly speaking, their dooni 
was -sealed, ainl it remained only t*) lo(»k for a renmrkabh* iiiter- 
jfOMtion of Pro\idenee in their hehalfl The saving band was 
inii'aculously extended. JImu' neJirly tw(» years, flic fate of ilie 
prisoners .was enveloped in doubt and uncertainty. It was 
iiupossilile to reflect on tiu* fact of their captivity without the 
most painful emotion^. Jf tliev lived, they liv(‘d but a lile 
of sutferiuir: and charity sotuctiincs alIllo^t ceased to 
that they w<*re any biiigt'r in the tle^Ii. -Vt huiirth, in the 
spring of 1K20, iiitidligeiiee was received in the l>riti>li eaiu]», 
tliat the pri.-oners hail Mlr^i^('d their eapti\ity, ajid preM iitly 
they ’were delivered up into the hands of Sir Archibald 
Cainpl)ell. 

Tlieir sufferings bad l)cen intense, t If lli(*.se .sufferings, \\e 
have afti>rd(‘d our readers, in a recent number of this journal, 
some not unlnterei^tinir glimpses. l>uf for this, we should lane 
tieeii temjitcd to borrow nmre largely from Mrs. tlucboiis nar- 
rative. As it i-, we inu>t content oiirWlven with a lew toucli- 
inir <*xtra<*ls, not, as in the article to whi(‘h we have referred,^ 
to ]lIu>trato Mrs. tlinUoifn hcrulbiii, but her busbandV Milfcr- 
liig'^ and ln*r own. 

When the news of the arrival of the l^riti^h He(»t before 
Jbmgoon rcaehed A\a, Dr. Price and Air. •ludsoii were seized 
and ea-it into the jirison. Writing to the brother of the latter, 
the author of the narrative now before us, says; — 

“ ()n ibe Htli of June, jiiRt ns wr were preparing for dinner, in rushed 
an ofHtcr holding a hlurk lKK»k, with a doKcn HuniianH. aeroinpaiiied by 
one, who, from his spotted face, we knew to*fie an executioner, and a * son 
of*tlie pri'.oner.’ ‘ \Vlicrc is the teacher i* was the firht eiupiiry. Mr. 
Jiidhon presented liiinself. ‘ You are railed by the king,* said the officer ; 
a form of s|)C(‘eh always used when 'ihout to ariest a eriininal. The Kpotted 
man instantly seized Mr. Judsoii, threw him (»ii the lloor, and produced 


Ait?“ Eiiglidiwomcn in Hindustan.”— lleiuw, No. Vll. 
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the small cord, the instrument of torture. I caupfht hold of his arm ; * stay, 
(said ],) I will frive you mfjncy.’ ‘ Take her too,’ said the officer; ‘ she is 
also a foreigner.’ Mr. Judson, with an imploring look, heg^ied they would 
let me remain till further (»rdcr8 ; the scene now was bhnckiiig heyond des- 
cription. 'riie whole neighbourhood had collected — the nuisons at work 
on the brick house threw down their tools, and raij— the little Ihirman 
children were screaming and crying. The Bengali servants stood in amaze- 
inent at the indignities offered their master— and the hardened c.xecutioiicr, 
with a kind of hellish joy, drew tight the cords, hound Mr. Judson fast, 
and dragged him off I knew not whiDjer. In vain f begged and cntreatcik 
the s])otted face to take the silver, and loosen the ropes; but he spurned 
my otters, and immediately departed. 1 gave the money, however, t<j 
Moling Jug to follow after, to make some further attenipf to mitigate the 
lorture of Mr. Judson; hut iustcid of succeeding, when a few rods fnmi 
the house, the unfeeling wretches again threw their pD^onej: (/ri the ground, 
and drew the cords still tighter, as almost to j)rc\ cut respiration.” 

or the "cueml eluiracter of tlie ca[>tivity whi(*li followed, 
Mns. tliidson writes: — 

“ During seven months, the continual ^Ktortions and oppression*^ to 
which your brother and the other white pii.soucrs, were siihjcct, are inde- 
‘‘Ciihahlc. Sometimes sums of money were demanded, sometimes ])ic{ es of 
c'loih, and handkerchiefs ; atid at other times, an order would la* issued, 
that the white foreigners should not speak to each other, or have -my eom- 
muuieation with their friends without. Tlicri again, the.servanls w'crc for- 
hiddeii to carry in their food, w'lthoiil an extra fee. Soiiictimes, for days 
and days together, 1 could not go into the jirison, till after dark, w'heu I 
had two miles to walk, in returning to the house. 

Oh dreary prison ! at nine o’clock at night, solitary and worn out with 
fatigue and anxiety, 1 threw myself down m that same rocking chair, 
winch you and Deacon L. provided lor me in Boston, and endeavoured to 
invent some new scheme for the release of the prisoners. Sometimes, 
for a morning or livo, my thought would glance toward Ameijca, and rny 
hcloved friends there — hut for nearly a year and a half, so entirely engross- 
eil was every thought with jireseiit scenes and sutteriugs, that I seldom 
rellected on a single occurrence of my former life, or recollected that i had 
a friend in existence out of Ava.” 

Tlie intcrrossioiis (if Mrs. Jiulsoii, who was not mcarceralcil 
with her liiishaiul, aBiicar to havt' (loiu* iiiiu-h to mitigate Ins 
sullhriiifrs, Imt liavln^^ ior a wliilii l)f(*n rendered helpless, by 
her own condition — for at tills time she pive birth to a daii^^hter 
— her intliuuiee (leelhicd, and she was soon eomiielled sorrow- 
fully to write— “When jVlaria was nearly two months old, 
her lather one morning sent me uord that ho and all the white 
prisoners were put into the inner prison, in five pair of fetters 
each; that his little roonkl»!i^l and his mat, 

pillow, Kc. had been taken away by the sailors. This was to 
me a dreadful shoidv.” She exerted herself, but in vain, to 
lu'ocurii from the Uoveriiur some mitigation of this excessive 
punishment ; and soon afterwards she adds ; — 

‘'The Bituuiiuii of the priaonerB was now diBlrcBBiiig beyond description. 
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It was at the commenccracnt of the hot season, 'lliere were above a 
liiiiulred ])risoners shut up in one room, without a breath of air exccj>tin^ 
from the cracks in tlie hoards. 1 sometimes obtained i)ennission to go to the 
door for five minutes when my heart sickened at the wretchedness exhibited. 
The white prisoners, from'incessant ])erH|nration and loss of a|)petite, looked 
more like the dead# than the living. 1 made daily apidieations to the 
Governor, offering him money, which he refused ; Init all that I gained, was 

I lermission for the foreigners to eat their food outside, and this continued 
mt a short time.” 

A little further on she describes the elFoots of this ripjoroiis 
trQiitment ; aiul the success ol' her own unwearying iinportimi- 

tics : — 

• 

“ After continuing in the inner prison for more tlian a month, your brother 
Avas taken tvitlf a fever. 1 felt assured that he would not live long, unless 
leinoved from that noisome jdaee. To effect this, and m ouler to be near 
the prison, 1 removed from our house, and put up a small bainhu room 
in the Governor's enclosure, which was neaily op])ositc the prison gate. 
Here I incessjmlly begged ^ic Govcrn<»r to give iiu* an order to take Mr. 
J. out of the large prison, and place him ni a more comfortable situation; 
and the old man, being worn out with my intrcaties, at length ga\c me an 
order in an official form ; and also gave orders to the lu\ul jador, to allow 
me to go out all times of the day, to administer medicines, &c. 1 now fell 

haj)]>y indeed.” 

Seen after this, tho prisoners were earried off to Oung-jien-la ; 
the manner of their removal is thus de'crihcd hy Airs, tliidson, 
wlio having been summoned to the lursenre of*tlie (lovcrnor, 
was alisciit at the time, after the account of the transaction sup- 
plied by lier husband : — 

‘'As soon as 1 had gone out at the call of the Governor, one of the jailors 
nished into Mr. J.’s little room —roughly seized him hy the arm — pulled 
him out — stripped him of all his clothes, exrc]»ling shut and pantaloons — 
took Ins shoes, hat and all his bedding — tore off all his ( hams — tied a rope 
round his waist, and dragged him to the 'court house, where the other 
jirisoners had previously been taken. They were tlien tied two and two, and 
<lelivered into the bands of the Lamine Iloon, a\1io wcMit on before them oii 
horseback, while his slaves drove the prisoners, one of the sIua’Cm holding the 
rope which connected two of them together. It was in May, one of the 
hottest months of the year, and eleven o’clock in the day, so that the sun 
w'as intolerable indeed. 

'J'liey had proceeded only half a mile, when your brother’s feet beeaine 
blistered, and so great was liis agony, even at^this early period, that as they 
wire crossing the little river, he ardently longed to throw himself into the 
water to be free from misery, lint the sin attached to such an act alone 
pi evented. They had then eight miles to walk. Tlie sand and gravel were 
like burning coals to the feet of the pris oners •.wbieh soon became perfectly 
diHtitiite of skin, and in that wretched state they were goaded on by their 
unfeeling drivers.” 

Mr^j. tludsoii H(*t out immediately to follow the wretched band 
of captives, and on tho following luoniiiig wart reunited to her 
husband. Their sufleringrt now w'cre intense. — Her hutjbanJ 
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111 ;i In^li fovor ; licr child in ilio small-pox, licrdolf* covered 
with pustules. And^oon after this, anxiety, fatigue, privation, 
<*\p()smrc to the clinuitc and other deteriorating influences 
hnmght on “ one of the diseases of the clini.ite, which is almost 
always “fatal to foreigners,” and, for some tin^e, this heroic wo- 
man lay at the point of death. The disease, which though not 
named, nor very clearly indicated hy Mrs. tliid'^on, apjiears to 
ha\e lieen the same cruel scourge, which ih^-froycd Air. Hall ; 
it yielded, after some time, to ojnuiii ; hut the poor woman 
was M) greatly reduced, that she (‘Midd searecly crawl to her 
mat —“so alteied, so cinaeiated," that her old seivaut, “the 
g<w>d native cook,” on her leaeliing Pung-pen-la, “hurst into 
li'ars at the fiivt sight’’ of her. Of thi-* goodness Mrs. 

•liKhou W'rites earne-^lly .md aflectiomiii 1 \ ; and we iiavc no 
little pleaMire in ri eomimMiding tlir annexrd paragrajihs to the 
attention of lho<e, ho declare that the natives of India are 
utterly without gratitude: — 

“ At this pciKxl, when 1 was iinahle to lake c.irc of myself, or look aftei 
Mr. .Iiidson, um* must hoth have (IkmI, had it not ln*tii f^r the faithful and 
dlutioiiatc caip of our lien tj^ah ccMik. A romiiion Ihiigali cu 'k will do 
iiiithin^r hut the snn]»lc liusiness of rookmir : hut he* seemed to foigil his 
f isti\ and almost his own wants, in his Hloith to serve ns. lie would 
pioMde, i ook, and c.irry your Inothers food, and then o*tuni and take 
^al^‘ of me. ] luee freipteiitly known him not to taste tood tdl near night, 
III eoiise«pienee of having to go bo far foi w<iod and water, and iu order to 
iia\e Ml. Judson's duitiLr ready at the usual hour. He never coin ilaiued, 
ue\er asktd for his wages, and never fora moment hesitated to go any 
where, or to peifoiin any act wv reipiired. I take great ])loasiire in s]»eaking 
of the f.uthfid condiuS of this servant, who is btill with us, and 1 truest has 
keen well rewaided foi his servieei>.” 

During this time, be it remenib'bred, Mrs. Judson had a 
Young infant, for wliom “ neither a nurse nor a drop of milk 
eoiibliie iiroeiired in the village.” And then she adds, in her 
"imple, touching style, “ lly making presents to the jailors, I 
ohfiiined leave for Air. tiudson to emue out of prison and take 
the liltle emaciated creature around the village, to heg a little 
Jimirislmient from tliose molhers, wlio had young ehiUlron. 
Her erit*s in tlu; night 'wore heart-rending, when it waa impos- 
Hide to supply lier wants. I now began to think that the very 
afllietions of J(dj had come upon me.” They had indeed; for 
hefon* .sh(‘ was nearly rg:*overcd I’rom the disease which liad 
attaedved lier at l)ung-pen-laaiid reduced her to a very skeleton, 
Khe “ was seized with the spotted fever with nil its attendant 
horrors.” On the very day of her sidziire, however, by a incr- 
eilul jirovision oi* Ib'ovidenee, a Ihirmese nurse offered licr 
'Services for tlic little Alaria. The fever raged violently ; and 

L 1 
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slu* :i& again lit iho very point of dojitli. She was in fact ho 
liir gone, that the Burmese neighbours \\ Ro hud come in to sec* 
her expire, said ‘ she is dead ; and if the king of angels should 
come in, he could not recover her/ But she ivas saved ; al'ter 
the fever had some seventeen days it l>cgan to 

abate ; but before she had began to recover her strength, she 
beard a report that Mr. diubon was to be sent l)ack to the 
Uung-pen-la prison, in hich die bad sufiered so much, and these 
jiieJancholy tidings nearly brought on a relapse. She could 
do nothing, but — What could she have done lK‘tter? 
Her j)ra\cr& were answered. Tlic (lovernor of the J^orlli 
(late jarsented a petition Jo the court of the empire, otfered 
liimself as ilr. ,Iudson s security, obtained his relea‘>^c, and took 
him to his hou<e, where he treated him with eierv p4»Vible 
kindncs", and to which I (Mr'*. Judsoii) rcmoNcd as soon as 
returning health would allow." Their suH'ering*^ won* now 
nearly at an end. The Tiritisli troops were marching towanh 
thecajatal: and the ellcct of thi" inovomeut was s|»ccdil> lelt 
throughout the country. The Burmese Government w'cre 
panic-struck; and the white* prisoners were relea-^ed. Mrs. 
diubon thus eloscribcs the e\ents attending her restoration: — 

“ It Wiis (m II cool, evininj;, in the inontli of March, that 

heaits fjllcil with ^lalitiulc to (iod, and oxcitlowin^willi joy at our prospects, 
W’e pa'^sed dow’n the Irrawaddy Miriouiided by •‘iv or golden boiiN, 
accoinjianicd by all \vc had on earth. The tboiijrbt that we had NtiU ti> pa^^ 
the llurmaii camp, w'oiild ‘‘omet iini s occur to damp our j<iy, for we feared 
that some oh^tacl*: mij?ht there aiise to letard oui pro^jichs. Nor were we 
mistaken in our conjectures. We reached the (iimp about midnight, when 
we were detained two hours ; the W ooiifryee, and oflieers, iiiMsted that 

/re should wait at the camp, while Di. Pi in. (who did not return t4> .\\ a 
w'lth your brother, hut reiiiaiued«t the caiirf),) should ^o on w'lth the nioiiei. 
and ascertain whether peiue would he made. The Jliirmese (iovern- 
ment still entertained the idea, that iw soon as the Kiv^li^h had iccewed tlu 
money and prisoners, they w*ould cnnliiiue then inarch and jet desHroy the 
capital. Wc* knew not but that some circiimstanee ini^ht ocrur to break oil 
the ne^ociationH; Mr. Ju(Uon therefore sttenuoiisly insisted that he would 
not remain, hut go on immediately. 'J’lie ollieers were finalljr jirevailed on 
to eon-^ent, hoping much from Mr. JudsonV ashistaiiee in making peace. 

We now, for the first time, for more than a year and a lialf, felt that ive 
were free, and no longer subject to the oppressive yoke of the HiirmeHe, 
And w ith w'hat sensation of delight, on the neYt morning, did 1 behold the 
masts of the steam boat, the Hure presage of being within the hounds of 
civili/cd lih- ' As soon as our boat rcaelieil the shore, Hrigndier A. and 
anotlu r ollu er came on hoard, congratulated ift on our arrival, and invited us 
on hoard the steam boat, tvhere I passed the remainder of the day, while yoiu 
brother went on to meet the general, w-ho with a detachment of the army, 
had encamped at ^ andahoo, a few miles further down the river. Mr. Jiidson 
returned m the' evening, with an imitation from Sir Archibald, to come 
iniTnediately to Tiih ipiartcrs, wdicrc I was the next morning introduced, and 
received with the greatest kindness by the general, who had a tent pitched 
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f*>r 118 near bis own — ^took ns to his own table, and treated us with the 
kindness of a father, rathetr than as stran^^ers of another country.” 

Of Mrs. Jiidson little is known in the noisy world. Few 
ronipariitively, are iic([uaintcd with her n;inie ; few with her 
actions ; but if any woman, since the first arrival of the white 
strangers on the shores of India, lias on that grdat theatre of 
Avar stretching l)ot ween the month of the Irrawaddy and the 
borders of the Hindu Kush, rightly earned for herself, the 
title of a heroine, Mrs. Judson has, liy her doings and suffer- 
ings, fairly earned the distinction- a distinetioii he it said 
whieli her true woman s nature Avould have very little apjire- 
eiated. Still it is right that slic should ho honored by the 
world. Her sufferings were far more iim ndiirable — her hero- 
ism far more noble— than any which in more recent times have 
been so iinieli pitied and so nmeli apjibuuled ; but she Avas a 
t-implt' missionary's wite, — an Ainei^jean by lilrth ; and sbe 
toil! her tale Avitli artb^-^.s modesty, Avritiiig only Avhat it became 
her to Avritc — treating only of matters, wbieli eoneerii a 
woman. Her captivity, if so it can be ean(‘d, was volimtai'ily 
(‘iidiired. She, of her oAvn free Avill, shared the suffeiings of 
her lui.^band, taking to herself no ere Jit fbi anything that she 
did ; putting lier trust in Uod, and jiraying to him to strengthen 
lii‘r liiiman weakness. She Avas spared to bn athe once again 
the free air of libeny: but her troubles bad done the Avork of 
ileath upon her ilelieate frame, and she Avas soon translated to 
Heaven. She Avas the real heroine. The annals of captivity 
ill the Hast jiresent us A\itb no parallel. 

And yet we are not unmindful of the doingsand sufferings of 
otliers, who in more recent times have entitled thenisclAa‘& to 
(Hir pity and our admiration. Doubtless, in the person of Mrs. 
Noble— of Ijiuly Sale and her coinpaiiioiis in captivity, many 
lieroie ([iialities were developed. Mrs. Noble, — who Ava& taken 
by the Cliine.'^e — the vessel, Avhieh her husband eommauded, 
hsiviiig gone to pieces on a slu'al, in the China seas, Avhen bound for 
C 1 iu.saii, — underwent cruel hardships and was subjected to gnjbb 
insults, all of which she appears to have borne Avitli due Chris- 
tian fortitude. Her husband and her child perished ^^ith the 
vessel Avliich bore them ; but she her&clf contrived to cseape, 
Avith Ijieut. l)oiigla.s, Avho sliared her captivity. In a narrative, 
which she published in to Aiiglo-C'hincse periodical, she thus 
describes her landing : — 

“ Wc had srarccly ascended ihe hank, when, on looking behind, ^ic Haw 
a large ])arty of HoldierH, a inaiidann, and a number of Clunesi', pursuing uh. 
Wc saw al once wc wore betrayed, llighl was iinpossiblc, rcsistaiuv us vain. 
1 was leaning on Lieut. Duiiglas'b arm ; he stood boldly in my defence, biH 
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It was of no use, for they struck me several times. They then put chains 
around our necks, hurryiiig[ us alon^ a ])ath, not Imlf a yard in breadth, to a 
large city, through every street of which they led us. The ])eop1c thronged 
by iliousands to stare, so tliat we could scarcely ])as8. Their savage cries 
were terrific. From this they led us to a temple full of soldiers, and one of 
the wretches stole iny/^'cdding ring fuom my finger, the only thing 1 treasured. 
Alas ! that 1 was not to keep that one dear pledge of my nusband^s aflection. 
They then set a table and wrote Chinese, asking whether we understood it. 
Never shall 1 forget that temple, their fierce grimaces and savage threats. 

Hitherto Lieut. Douglas had been my only friend, and I think 1 may say, 
that we have been a iputual comfort to each other throughout our sufiermgs. 
Hut we were soon to part, the soldiers hound Lieut. Douglases hands he- 
liind him, and tied him to a post, and in this situation I was forced from 
him. \Vc took our aiFectionate leave of one another as friends never expect- 
ing to meet again, until we met in heaven. He gave me his black silk 
handkerchief to tic round iny waist, which 1 shall over treasure as a remein- 
hraiice of that truly sad moment. We antieijiated instant death in its most 
cruel form, and 1 think 1 could say, surely the bitterness of death is })ast.’* 

And here is n graphic acetumt of tlic jirogress of the 
prisoners : — 

We must have looked wretched in the extreme, our clothes being mueli 
covered with dirt as well as drenched with rain. My hair hung dishevelled 
round my neck. In this state we must have walked at least twenty imh s, 
and passed through numhcrless cities, all tliednliahitants of which (ro\vdi*(l 
around us, and their hooting and savage ‘yells were frightful. We twice 
passed through water nearly up to our waist. After having reaelied a temple, 
we Avere allowed to rest ourselves on some stones. I’hey gave us here sonic 
prison clothes and food. At night they laid down some mats and a quilt, tin 
eitlitr side of a large teinjde. Mr. Witts and the boy took one side, and af- 
ter a short jirayer to iny Almighty heavenly father, 1 lay down but not to 
sleep; the eliain round our necks being fastened to the walls. Would I 
could describe to you the scene ; — the teinjile beautifully lighted up with* 
lantorn»{, our miserable beds, and more miserable selves, all the darl; f.iecs cif 
the frightful looking Chinese (of whom I think there were eight), the smoke 
from tlieir long japes ; the din of gong and Ather noises, which they kept 
up all night, were indeed hornd. Long, very long did this night apjicar.’* 

^Irs. Noble wits not eonflned in a prison but in a vmjv, Slir 
rliiis doHcrilxjfl the iiKiimcr in wiiieh lier condition wiw assinii- 
l:itcd to that of a ljca>t in a rngv. Like Mrs. tludson she apfiears 
tM have gone to tlic only source of consolation: — 

“ We remained here two days and three nights, taunted and derided by 
all amimd u**. On the morning ot Monday, the ‘ilst, they took the end of 
out I h.iins, and bade us follow them. 'J'hey put our coats and ijuilts into 
siiiall cage'', just such as wc should tliink a projier jdace to confine a wdil 
bea^t in ; mine was searcely a yard high, a little more than J of a yard long, 
and a little inon- than half a yard broad. The iloor opened from thrtoj). Into 
these we were lifted, the chain round our necks being locked to the cover ; 
they put a long jaece of bambu through the middle, a man took either end, 
and in this manner, wc were jolted from city to city, to Hufi'er insults from the 
ralible, the cries whom were awful ; but rny God had not forsaken 
and even then, although a widow and in the hands of such bitter enemies, 
and expecting death at every moment^ I could remember with delighb that 
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(>hrist my Saviour had said, “ I am tlio resurrection and the life, he that 
helieveth in luc, thou^jh h« were dead yet shall he live,” and through the 
blessing of the Almighty, I was enabled to sing praises to God aloud. I 
need not tell you, my dear and iniicdi loved friend, how much 1 thought of my 
sweet and once hapjiy home, and my dear fatherless child, and how fen^ently 
1 ])ruyed to that (hxl of mercy and goodness, who had so wonderfully up- 
held me in all my sufl'erings, to bless her also. 

Death was nothing to me ; 1 longed to be with my Saviour to praise him 
for ever, and to meet again my aflectioiiate husband and sweet child who 
Averc more than life to me.” 

Tlic jirisoncrej were carried to Xiii^po, where they remained 
lor some months, sufteniig great liardhliips and indignities. 
Airs. Xohle’s chief consolation was a Ihble— an “ inestimabJo 
treaMirc,” hcut to her l)v a Iriciid. They remained, for some- 
time at Xingj»o, when tli<*y Averc removed to Chin-liai, and 
tlieii taken to Cliusan and released. We need not pursue tlic 
narrative; Mrs. Noble appears to have possessed a eoiiftidcrable 
amount of Christian fortitude, Avhlch enabled her to bear up 
agaiucst her manifold trials with patience and resignation. She 
ha.^ not paraded her fiiillerings ; the record whieli Ave have is 
Mmj)le and unostentatious ; ^ud Ave doubt not that the story 
might have been rendered more clfeetivc. There appears to 
have been iimch untold. 

We noAV turn to the narrative of the Kabul captivity : — 
On the Dth of that fatal tlanuary, Avhen the•kmve^ of the 
Aifghans and the terrilie cold of the av inter-season had done 
their Avork uj»oii <uir Ibree, Avhen thousands of tlie dead and 
dv ing Avere .•^tret(*h(‘d in that blood-stained snoAv ; and there 
appeared to he small hojie that the survi\’ors Avould CA^er reach 
•lellalahail in safety, Akhar Khan came forAvard Avith a proposal 
to take the ladies and ehlldren under his iwotection : siiggc'-t- 
iug that the luarrii'd men should aecuiupaiiy their Avives, ami 
lhat a few Avouuded and sick oflieers should join the party. 
^I'liis AVJiH acceded ti» — other AAounded oHieers Avere subse- 
«piently iulded to the number, and certain hostages, Avho Avcrc 
given up during the Ketreat as a guarantee for the cv:icuatiou 
of ticllalahad AA*ere soon joined to the band of captives. 
“ Shortly after,” says Lady Sale, ‘‘ I'ottinger, Mackenzie, ami 
‘ LuAvrence, arriveil at the Kurd Kabul Fort with the Sirdar ; 
‘ he turned to LaAvrenec and said that he had a proposal to 
‘ make, but that he did not like to do so lest his motives might 
‘ be miscoiistriied ; biilf that as it concerned us more than 
‘ himself, he Avould mention it : and that it was that all the 
‘ imurrieil men Avith their I’ainilies should eoiuo^ over and put 
‘ themselves under his proteetlim, lie guaranteeing them lio- 
‘ nourable treatment and safe escort to Peshawur. lie added. 
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* that Lawrence must have seen from the events of the tlay 

* previous — the loss of Capt. Boyd’s arid Capt. Anderson’s 
‘ children,* &c. that our camp was no place of safety for the 
‘ ladies and children. Lawrence replied, that he consiilered the 
‘ proposition a m^st admirable one ; and, Skinner coininp in 
‘ just then, he repeated wliat had passed to him, who replied 
‘ ‘‘ this is just what I was tliinking of suggesting.” ‘ On whieJi 
‘ Lawrence begged he would go off and get the (icneral’s 
‘ sanction and bring them all without delay. Major Pottingor 
' concurred entirely in the expediency of this measure.” Tlie 
General acceded to the proposition, and Lady Sale adds, 
“ There can be’ little doubt but that the proposition was 

* acceded to by the General in tlic two-fold hoj^e of ])lacing 
‘ the ladies and cliildren beyond the danger^ and dreadiul pri- 
‘ nations of the camp ; and also of showing the Sirdar that he 
‘ was sincere in his wish to negociate a truce, and thus Avin from 
‘ him a similar feeling of* confidence.” The captive-band thu^ 
formed were carried by a circuitous route to Kurd Kabul, 
whither Captain and 'Mr^. Boyd enjoyed the inexpressible 
happiness of finding that their missing child had been conveyed 
In safety. The accommodation here was scanty and the ibod nol 
very delicate, “ mutton bones and greasy rice,” but it was the 
best procurjible^ : and on the morrow they Avere hurried ofl 
through “dreadful scene.'.’' to the Tezeeii fort — “the road 
covered AAUth awfully mangled bodies all naked — numbers oi 
eamp-folloAvers still alive, fro-t-bitten and stalling, Mune per- 
fectly out of their bcn.^es and idiotic, the smell of the blood 
bickening, and the corpse.'^ bo tlii<*k it Avas impoSbible to look 
from them Jis it re<juired care to guide one’s horse so as 
not to tread upon the bodies.” At Tezeen, they fouiul 
another British officer, Lieut Melville of the 54th. “He 
‘ had, in guarding the cohir of his regiment received five 
‘ severe AA'ounds. lie liad fortunately wven rupees about 
‘ him ; these he gave to an Affghan to take him to the 

* Sirdar fAkbar Khan) avIio dressed his wounds with his 
‘ oAvm hands, ap] dying burnt rags : and paid him every atteii- 
‘ ti*)n. ”t At Tezeen they were well treated ; and on the 

• Capt. ATulfrson's ctiild, uhirh was carried to I^bul. was siibhcquriilly restored 
toils p.ii<ivts She \iad been most kindly and Itfidcrly treated, and bad ail ached 
heiself to lur rou^^h Atf^lun keepers. It is observable that throti^^houl the captiyty 
the Sird'trs were all kiTidness and pjentleiiess to the eliildreii ; e\en AkbiU 

Khan was a fas oritv with llitst little prisuncrh, who neither feared uoi suspected liioi* 

t Lady Sale's Journal— pogc 24D. 
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Ibllowing day they were moved to AMuIah KIior’b fort* 
Here “ the whole ])slrticB were crammed into one room,” and 
an old Avoman cooked chupattics for them three for a rupee, 
but finding the demand great, soon raised the price to a rupee 
ea(*ir — an embodiment in petto of the spirij, of commerce all 
over the world. The next day, they were a^aln on the move, 
hurried through rugged dcfilcp, up stony hills, and down pre- 
cipitate descents, — everywhere meeting sad memorials of the 
1 rightful carnage attending the retreat. On the night of the 
14 th, they bivouacked ef freseo, the inhabitants of the Fort which 
they had rea^ihcd, having refused to take them in, because they 
were Kaffirs. “ We there fenv,"’ says Lady Sale, “ rolled our- 
selves up as warm as we <‘ould, and Avith our saddles for 
jiillows hraved the element-. ’ The joiiriuil-AATitcr adds : — 

“ (ion. Elpliinstone, Rrijr. Shelton, and Johnson considorotl themselves 
hii]>)>y when one of the Alfirhan^ told them to dceorajmny him into a wretched 
cow-shed, which was filled with dense smoke Troma hlaxing fire in the centre 
nf tlie hut. These oHicers and Mr. Melville were shcirtly after invited hy 
^Mahnnuned Akbar Khan to dine with him and his party u. the fort. 'JHie 
reccjition room was nut much better than that they liad left : they had, how- 
ever, a capital dinner, some cups of tea, and luxurious rest at night; the 
room having been well heated Iiy a blazing fire with jilenty of smoke, with 
MO outlet for either heat or smoke, excejit through the door and a small cir- 
culai hole in liie roof.” — 2^2.) 

The entry of the following day contains these passages : — 

“ Junuary . — The chiefs gave us every assistance : Mahoinrnco Akhar 
Khan earned Mrs. AVidler over bthmd him on hi*' t>,wn horse. One lode hy 
HU' to keep iny horsc\ head well uj> the stream. The Afi*ghans made great 
exertions to save both men and nnimuls struggling in the water; hut in spite 
i>f all their endeavours live utifortunates lost their lives. 

« • * * 

A great number of Hindu huniieahs reside at Tighri. AVe went to the 
lort of (iolah Moytnudin, who took Mrs, Sturt and inysUf to the apart- 
ineiits of hiK mother and wife. Of course we could not understand much 
that they said ; but they evidently made much of ns, pitied our condition, 
told us to ask them for any thing wc required, and before parting they gave 
us a hull]) of goor filled with pistaches, a sweetinent they arc themsehTS 
fond i}{r—(Payes 

On the 1 7 til, they readied tlio fort at Bud’diabad, AA’hicli 
wtiH destined for their jn-ison-hoiisc. It Avas the most exten- 
sive fortress in the vidlcy, in n good state of repair ; and the 
best tiecommodalion it presented Avas given up for the reception 
of the English jirisonorsy Lady Sale thus briefly describes it : — 

“ Six Tooma, forming the two sides of an inner square or citadel, are appro- 
priated to UH ; and a tykhana to the soldiers. This fort is the largest iii the 

* During the march they wore joined by Dr. MacGrath, who “ owed hi** life in a 
inraRure to nn Affghaii horneman. who recognised him as having shown some little 

kindness to sonic of his sick friends at Kabul.”— 
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valloy, and is quite new ; it belongs to Mabomincd Sbali Khan : it has a 
diT}) ditch and a fausBcbraye all round. The walls of innd are not very 
thick, and are built iiji with blanks in tiers on the inside. The buildings we 
occupy are those iiitcndcil for the chief and his favorite wife ; those for three 
other wives are in the outer court, and have not yet lieen roofed in. We 
number nine ladies, ^wenty pcnllemcn Jind fourteen children. In the tykhana 
arc seventeen European soldiers, two Eurojican women and one child, (Mrs. 
llarnes, Mrs. Wade, and little Stoker.** — (Paf/es 2s4-2S5.> 

Here then the captivity commenced. The journey to T>iid- 
diabiid liad been attended with none but unavoidable sidH'r- 
inirs. Tlie jirisoners ajipcar to liave ridden, tliroiurboiit the 
journey, and if tlic roads were none ot* tlic best, they were <^ood 
eiunii^b i'or the Afthbaiis, wJiosc country could iiot boast of* b(*t- 
ler. They had not like llyder s priMiiicrs been driven alon" like 
li('rd> of oxen to tlic shuiulitcr, nor insulted and buifeted and 
spat upon on tlicir way to the jdace of ejyitivity, like tlie 
iiiiliiipjiy men who were massacred by the C'liinesc aiitlioritics 
on the island of Foriiibsa. Tlle^c wrctidied prisoner’s —tlie 
unfortunate crews of the Nn^htuhla ainl tlie which were 

wrecked upon that “beautiful” i>Iaiul in 18*12 — underwent their 
eapti\ity coteinporancou&ly with the Kabul prisoners, anil were 
murdered very hliortly after the latter were restored to their 
friends. Though the sufferings of tlie^-e men were far more 
t'evere than tbo>e endured by the jirisoncrs in Ailgbanl>taii, 
and (‘oiisuniniated by the cold-bloodcil massacre ol‘ nearly two 
Iiuiidred hmnan eieatures, their fate exciti‘d comparatively 
Jmt small interest either in India or Kngland;and it may be 
<lucstioned wdietlier, while SIiuTuy was selling his 
of the Journals of Lieutenant Lyre and Lady Sale, Me&srs. 
Chajauan and Hall found it cjiiite as easy to dispose of 
/uttiflnds of copies of the “ Journals’ kc]>t by Mr. (lully and 
Cajit. Denhaiil.” The cau-^cs of this striking disproportion lie 
fm the burfaec, and we need not pause to exjdaiii any thing w bich 
must be so manifest to the understanding ol' our readers- But, 
ns tlie .fournals of the t'hiiiese prisoners arc now before us, 
by the side of the better known volumes of the Kabul captives, 
it may not be uninteresting w'liilst noticing the latter to make, 
c‘M‘r and anon, some ineidcntal references to the former, and 
le:i\e the reader to draw' the ])arallel. When Mr. (lully 
and ]iU companions were first seized, they w'cre stripped of all 
their clothe^, though the weather w'lis bitterly cold ; and the 
indignities heaiied iijxm them by their captors were most distres- 
sing. — “Wc.w'cre strijiped,” says Mr. (}., “ of nearly every 
rag, some of us to the skin. They left me nothing but two 
pairs of old drawers. I never felt the cold so severe in my 
life.” TJiey w ere then curried off to thesliore, and commenced 
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tlioir miirch “witli no covering and a piercing northerly 

■\viii<l, with rain and Meet, no bIioch, and most of the way over 
tlic heiicli coinpo.^cd ciitii'oly of shingle, covered with old 
i‘ockl(' and 1llu^^L‘l .-.Iicll?*, wliich cut the feet at every step, and 
ol’teii 1 was compelled to go uj)oii my hands jyid knees to ease 
ihe jmiii of iny feet.’’ — Some ot**tlic party “* perished on the 
road from cold and i'atigne.'’ At night they were, lodged 
ill gr.mane^, oi* jo-s Ikhisi-s— always in wretchedly small apart- 
jiiiailh; and every wliere they were told in the villages, that 
they Avould a'-^iiredly lie helu’adeil. In passing tli rough the 
they Mitii'red all s-ort^ ol‘ abuse and indignities,” tliey 
w«*re treated like eviinuioii li'loii'i, fetlereJ with luind-eiitrs and 
leg irons "i^diieli cut painfully iiitii the tle^h. (’aplaiii Denham 
.siy^, “ in parsing thnmgli the-e ]>laces we were ahii^cd and 
called all maimer of 11, ‘lines ; oiir liair occasionally pulled hy way 
ol* amU'^cmcnt ; they aNo threw all sorts of liltli at as, and the 
cinidrcii and often fnll-grown im*n ^pal at us as \vc were carried , 
along." — Again, During these days we w’cre crowded with vim- 
tor> (►f all ^orts and at all hour", many of wliom spat at \i< through 
the liars of our pla<*e of conlineineiit,*'' — And again, li was not 
at all an unrouimon thing for tlieni to pretend to gi^e us ea<h, 
and wdien our haiid'< were out lictwecn the bax-s, to have some 
tilth piit^in them or eUc to ha\e them spit in,” ‘••On entering 
the town we w\’re siirroiuuled hy the natives, wdio crowded 
round ii'^ in Imiid reds, spilling at us and beluuing in a most 
brutal w^ay." — Thus different, indeed, was the tivalnient exjie- 
rienceil at tlic hands of the populace, hy the Chinese prisoners, 
from that en<lured liy the e:ipfci\e" in Allglianistaii. To this 
cruel treatment, how'ever, ive find but too many parallels. 
-Mr. Jiid"OnV suiferings, in the Ihirmese country, we have 
already de^cril)od. Belbi’c betaking ourselves to ci\ illzcd coun- 
tries for tiirtlier illustrations ive nriy present our readers with 
tlic following account, taken iroin the naiTativ(‘ of a Frencli 
jirisoner in Algeria, of tlic iiiannor in which Afj‘ican captives 
ani sometimes carried t>lf to the ])hicc of imprisonment.- -A 
inounled Arab tied a rojic round the prisoner's iicek, and 
la'^tened jt to his saddle-bow: — 

. “ It was in vain to cry .'inil hcff for mercy ; the Arab continued his rapid 
pace, dra^^geil mo, half strangled, over tlie rocks and brambles This hor- 
nl)le ])iinisbinent lasted for s^ne minutes. At lust the horse, compelled to 
inount a stee]i hillock, sUick^ierl liis pace, and 1 succeeded, not without 
difliciilty, in raising myself. Then, stunned hy the rude shock, my hands 
and face bruised aud bloody, my legs torn, 1 know not how 1 retained suf* 
fu'ient strength to seize the cord and to keep it up^sothat^t should not bear 
entirely ou my neck, to run to catch the horse, and hang on its tail. But as 
^oon as the oilier Arabs, pul to llight by the sailors who had hurried 

M 1 
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to our assistance, had rejoined ys, they hepran to ovenvhclm me with insults, 
and tore my dress to ra^s. A single instant sufficed to strip me almost 
entirely. They only left me a bad pair of summer trowsers and boots, 
which the flints and brambles over which 1 had been just drapr^cd, had 
worn into holes. They had perceived our misfortune on board the bri;;, and 
commenced firinfr nt the Arabs, but each shot cost me numberless blows ; • 
and the^horse to whic^i 1 w'as attached, alarmed at the noise of the cannon, 
suddenly darting forwards iinjietuoiisly. 1 fell to the ground. The Arabs 
hurried after, striking me; and if, after great diflieulty, 1 had succeeded in 
raising myself, my merciless executioner, w'ho soon perceivetl it, •recom- 
menced galloping furiously, casting at me, at the same time, a look of 
contempt.” 

The following is from the narnitivo of another jirisoncr in 
the same country : — 

" I was destined to he sold to Alid-el-Kader, and we set off for the camp 
of the Sultan. During the journey, there is no description of ill-trcalruciit 
wdiich I did not endure. Menaces of death, insults, jdows with the sticks 
and stocks of their guns. 1 rndiirud all these tortures. 1 will give )(»u 
an idea of them. In a tribe the ]'lain, the .Vrahs hound me to a tiee, 
(juite naked, my hands tied behind my hack, and there dining twenty-foui 
hours, the women and children, after having daubcj hiy face w’lih filth, 
amused themselves with throwing flint'* at me. 

Since then, the blows and the insults never ceased ; but I never experi- 
enced so horrible a ]iunishmeiit. The horrid smell of the filth ; tlie Units 
that every moment struck iny head, iny body, my legs ; the children, who 
hit and pinched my thighs — 1 think it is iinpossddc to suffer more.” 

\Vc fear that soiiic European countries are not inucli ift atlvancc 
of their Asiatic and African lu iglihours. Neither Frcncli nor 
liiissian ^ol(lIers are wont to^siiare tlie let'liiigs, or the peivoiis oi 
their prisoner,", when canying them off from the field «f battle. 
The sufferings endiiriMl by the J^rench jiriMmers, who fell into 
the hands of the enemy during the retreat from AIommiw far 
exceed in terrible ^everity those to ndiieh the JlritUh C'apfivcs 
in Affghanistan were subjected. Tlio Marquis de Ciistine, in 
bis work on Itiisria, guarantees the fidelity ol‘ a narrative, which 
he received from M. (iirard, who fell into the hands of the 
llu."sitins. The Marquis says : — 

“ lie was made prisoner during the retreat, ami immediately sent, w'lth 
4,000 other Frencnmen, under charge of u body of (Joshacks, into tlic 
interior of the empire, where the prisoners were dispcrscil among tin* 
diiVerent (iovemmentH. 

The cold became daily more intense. Dying of hunger and fatigue, tb^' 
unfortunate men, w'ere often obliged to stop on the road, until piiineroiis 
and violent blows had done the office of food (or them, and inspired them 
W’lth htrength to inarch on until they fell dcudV At every stoppage, boiiie of 
these scarcely clad ami farnihhed beings wvre left ujion the snow. When 
they once fell, the frost glued them U) the earth, and they never rose again. 
Even their feroc loiis guards were horrified at their excess of suffering. Dtj- 
voured by vermin, coiiHiimed by fever and want, carrying everywhere with 
them contagion, they became otijectb of terror to the villagers, among whose 
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abodes they were made to stop. They advanced, by dint of blows, towards 
tlic places destined for thwr taking rest; and it was still with blows that they 
were received there, without being sufieTcd to apj)roach persons, or even to 
enter houses. Some were seen reduced fti such a state, tliat, in their 
furiinis despair, tl#y fell upon each other with stones, logs of wood and 
their own hands ; and those who came alive out of conflict devoured 

the limbs of the dead ! ! ! To these horrible excesses did the inhumanity 

of the Russians drive our countrymen. At night, in the bivouacs, the men 
who felt llieniselvcs about to die rose m terror to struggle, standing, against 
the death agony ; surprised whilst in its contoitions by the frost, they 
remained Mipported against the walls, stitt* and frozen. The last sweat 
turned to ice over their emaciated limbs ; and they were found in the morn- 
ing, their eyes and tlunr bodies fixed and coiigraled in convulsive 

attitudes, from which they were «iiatehe<l only to he burnt. The foot then 
(■.line awjiy from the ancle, in«)re easily than it is, when living lifted from the. 
sod. When daylight uppeared. their comrade* , on raising their heads, 
beheld themselves under the guard of a circle of }et scarcely lifeless staiueR, 
who appeared posted round the camp like sentinel^ of another world. The 
lion (M' of these awakiiigs cannot he described. 

r.vcry morning before the departure of thw column, the Russians Imrnt 
the dead ; and — shall 1 say it —they sometimes burnt the dying I ” 

From aiiotluT party— M. Grassini, an Italian— tlu* same 
aiitliority lias derived a slrikiii" conlirinatioh of the truth eoii- 
lained in the a) love passage. In the following the ''4uondain 
captive'’ liis own account of the harbarity, with which the 
liii.'^sian soldiers^ treated their prisoners on the way to the pltice 
of coniineiiKTit ^ 

“ They olihged iis to travel in companies. We slept near the villages, the 
cnir.ince of winch was refused us on account of the hospital fever that fol- 
lowed us. Ill the evening, we stretched oursch es on the ground, wrajipeJ 
111 (Mil cloaks, between two large fires. In the morning before reeommen- 
emg our rnaich, our guard counted the dead, and, instead of burying them, 
which would have lost too much time and trouble, on account of the liard- 
ness and depth of the ice ami •''now, they burnt them, thinking thus to stop 
the contagion; liody and clothes w^re burnt together; but, will you 
believe It ; more than once, men still alive were thrown into the flames! 
Re-aiiimaU'd by pain, these wretched creatures concluded their lives with the 
screams and agonies of the slake ! 

Many other atrocities wore committed. Every night the rigour of the 
frost decimated oiir companies. Wlulicverany deserted uwclling could be 
found near the entrance of llie towns, they obliged us to lodge there; but 
not being able to make tires eteept in certain parts of these buildings, the 
nights we pasftcd there were no better than those passed in the open air with 
tiicK all around us. Many of our people consequently died in the rooms, 
for want of means to warm themselves. 

I have often seen the Russian soldiers dragging the dead, by cords fas- 
tened round llieir ancles, doifi from the second story of the edifices in 
which we were herded. Their heads followed, striking and resounding 
against every step, from the lop of the house to the bottom. “It is of no 
(•onsequence,” they said, “ they are dead.*’ 

HoinctiincK even worse things happened, for I have seeh an end made of 
the living by this Irealinent ; the blood of their wounded heads, left upon 
the stairs, lias furnished hideous iiroofs of the ferocity of the Russian 
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soldiers ; 1 ought to observe also, that sometimes an ofHcer was ])resent at 
these brutal executions. Such things 1 and iny runqianions saw daily without 
making any ])rotest ; so greatly dues misery brutalise men ! It will be niy 
fate to-morrow, 1 thought, and this eominunity of dai^er ])ut luy Con- 
science at rest, and favoured my inertia.” 

Wc are afraid* that the treatment received at the liaiids ol* 
the French, by the ^^pariiah prisoners in the Peninsula, wtis 
not imich more eonsideratc than that which they in turn 
received from the lUissians. Describing a inarch from Ijeleni to 
Madrid, made by a party of English aftd Spanish prisoners, 
C'aiitain Hamilton says : — 

“ Nothing more disagreeable tbai\ this march can well be conceived. We 
were about thirty in all, of whom iny countrymen formed about a tliird. 
The party was under the command of a French Sergeant, who delighted in 
the exercise of his authority and showed no inclination to conlrilmtc in any 
way to our comfort. There was a striking diflcrence however in his treat- 
ment of the Spanish and English ])risoiiers committed tu bis chaigc.* 'J’lic 
former were bound together without distinction ol rank, and were treated 
with a degree of brutality most painful to witness. Our inarches wen* long 
and oppressive, and when any of the poor creatures were unable to proceed, 
either from fatigue or ^^int of necessary rcfle^l^nent, they were shot ,v«r !*• 
champ, without the smallest compnnetion. 'J'liere w«as certainly iiion* cere- 
mony used in the treatment of the Kiiglish ; and in cases of any of them 
betraying too strong an inclination to fall into the rear, no more eiierget ic 
measures of ]jropulsion were resorted tu than an occaMonal ])iick ot the 
bayonet or blow from the butt-end of a musket. Our lalions during tie* 
inarch, which la.sted for ten days were scanty and very irrcgulaily W'-ned, 
and mostbajipy wen* we when tlie rising towcis of Madrid intimated that 
one portion of our suflerings were about to leninnate.*” 

Tlicrc is notliing extraordinary in tliis, AVar linitaliscs tlic 
minds of men, and to expect tlio*=c, wlio have never bei*ii 
endowed witli much delicaey of sentiment, to exhibit an extra- 
ordinary amount of it, in the midsf iif indurating yceiu‘s of 
savage excitein(‘nt were clearly something most iiureastmable. 
A\lien men liave heen ('iiijdoyed for some time in cutting ea«*li 
otluTS throats with Mdires, or riddling. each others' bodies with 
grape and caiiiMer, tliey arc not in a very fit frame of mind to 
re.'spect tli(J feelings of tlieir (fhemics. Tliat atrocities of the 
wor>t descrijdion were committed, tltrougbout the wars in 
Jvu.-'ia and the JVuin^iila, is us true, as that (jieneral Elphin- 
Moiies army wa.s massacred in tJie Kabul ])as.ses ; and it w(‘ 
would .«cek for instances in the pre.-^eiit eentury of inhumanity 
to pri'-oners, w’C neetl not travel out of Europe to find many ol 
the deepest dye. * 


♦ Cyrtl Uiough thifi hook is f»strnsi>iJy a woik hclion, ii cnnsitu i- 

fihlo ]iortion is oftfupi'd with details of ac-tual <#rf urronccs, We ^jiiote the 
heeaiisr it happens tu h« iinniediatrly uithin our reach; hut we nnuht find biiuilai 
pihaatres in ei< ly aullu nlic mi luoir of Iho cveiit.s of the Pciiiiisular War. 
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Of the pris()n-hou8o sit liiKldiabsid \vc lisivc given a brief 
description from lAdy Ssile’s Jounisd. Tlisit a J'orlress in 
Adghsiiiistsiii is not (piitc so eoininodious a residcm^c sis u mansion 
ill C'howriiigliee, wo imiy without crossing ilio Indus, venture 
witli sill eonfidence to pronounce. But we have no doubt that 
the Affglisins themselves look upon their Ibrts witJi sis much 
coiujdacency as we look upon our palaces; and that Akbar 
Khan, ill assigning to his eajitives the newly erected fort — 

“ the largest iit the valley"' — was lu least as firmly imjiresscd 
with the conviction that lie was treating them, lionorably and 
liospitably, as our Uoveriiment wlieii it took for Dost iMal|^mmcd 
a house at AJipore, (»r tMin^igned the Amirs of Sindh to the 
jileasant seclusion of* Fairy llall at Dum-Dum. Wc must not, 
ill hiicli cases as these con.'^idcr, wliethcr the acconnuodation 
would have been good accommodation in our country, but 
whether it Avas good in theirs — Avhether witli reference to the 
manners and customs — the Avay of liTc and the tone of thinking 
of the Ailghans, they treated their prisoners Avitli severity or 
with mildness. We have seen tliat neither in India nor in the 
Ibirmcsc country have the Britiali priaoiierslieen as well houseil 
a- tho-e in Ailgliani>taii. In t'hiiia, they were often pent up 
in narrow ]daccs, scarcely ‘allowing them to move their limbs. — 
iMr. (iully, speaking of one of his prisons, says “ We were tlicn 
taken into tiie IMandarins jircmises and divided into two parties, 
the soldiers having previously told us we were going to bo 
la'hcadcd, which I should have believed, il’ they had not overdone 
the thing Iiy beginning to >harj)en their swords on tlie stimes. 
We were put into two cells alanit eight leet by seven oacli, in 
each of wlfich were slowed twenty-five of us, and tlirce jailer.'^ 
or guards." — And again s[)eaking of another prison, ‘‘ Wc w ere in 
a dmi small that not om* ol* us could stretch our legs at night, 

l)i‘ing coiled up like dogs 'Feu of us, viz., the live sca-(‘umiies, 

tw<» ]Manilln men, the gunner, Mr. Partridge and myself, with 
a bucki't in a wretched hovel only elev’cn leet six inches by 
sev(‘ii leet six, and hlr two months and more wo were confined 
ill it and never allowed but once a day to wash, and at first 
this was not allowed." And eJsc'wdiere ]\Ir. (iiilly presents us 
with th(‘ following interior, jiaiiited with a Dutch minuteness^ 
of detail — 

I have just ihmi^ht, Miat in c-asc tins slioukl sunnves us it may be 
inlcrfsliiijj to know the luriritiire 4)f cnir abode. The cell is all but as larj^e 
as tlic ojiposite <nie from which we wtie removed, bill we ha\e time advari- 
laires over our opposilo iiei^libours, I si. There arc ^)idy iBne of us. 

2iidly. The window has only single bars. ;inlly. Wc liiivo uir-holes in the 
roof. To sleep on we have live hard-wood planks about eight feet long by 
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fourteen inches wide and two thick, the«floor is of broken bricks. A bamlni 
is sluiif? nearly the length of the place, on whicl^^in the day time we hang 
our mats, two in number, for sleeping on. Uesides these 1 now see twi> 
towels hanging from it, one made from part of an old ])airof cotton drawers, 
and the other of grass cloth given me by Zen Quang Lin, ditto belonging 
to Mr. Partridge, and a bundle of papers, sketches, &c. tied up by a string. 
On the east wall are tfte remains of a picture of Chin Ilae damagcil by the 
rain, llie window faces the west. On one side of it is hanging my pipe, 
giyen me by the ('aptain’s party. On tlie other is a small looking-glass 
given me by one of the jailers, a number of pencils and four inonghoins. 
Our pillows of jiieces of bambu, with a giinny-mat for *kceping the after- 
iiooirs sun out of the place, and a cliecquer-board are on the jilankk. ( )u 
the iionh Wcdlare hanging our wasliiiig-lub, which cost us 5i) cash, a 
broom %r sweeping the planks, a liasket coiituining some books, &.c., 
belonging to the former occupants ; a basket containing our«ch(>p>sticks and 
spoons of bambu, the gunner's towel and a stick for carrying a lantern. 
In this wall IS a small recess containing a clay lamp and stand, a few bam- 
Im sticks, and two iron wires for cleaning pipes, three jiapeis ^)f tobacco, 
and some waste-paper. In the corner two sticks have been driven ‘iito the 
nail, on which rest the log-boo||^s and some pajiers. llelow that is a small 
iflielf, on which are placed scA'cral cups, and broken saucers, and paints, 
two chow-chow cups (I broke tlie third a week ago), given us by .lack, a 
small earthen-ware kettle for boiling tea- water and brewing sainshu when 
we can get it, given us by Aticoa. Helow the shelf is*siis|ieiided a 
hollow i)iece of bambu bolding our firepan, and below that a small lire- 
jd.iee, likewise a present from Aticoa, a cooking jint Imuglil by ourselves, 
aiiotbcr containing charcoal (the pot given by Jack,) several old straw shoes 
and ])ieces of banilni for smoking out the niosrjuitoes. On the south suit 
are ])endent, Isl the bank, a string of Ctish about SO or 1)0, a fan, a 
small basket cont iining a few ojiiuin pills and our stoek of tea, my hat wlin b 
cost 30 cash; I have covered it with oiled papi'i*, 1 am silting on a fsunhu 
stool which belongs to the former occujiieis of the jilace, my fool resting 
on another given by Mr. Partridge l>y llic towka (I suppose tlie bead jailer). 
<)p]) 0 sitcis the door,djehini] it the bucket ; on my left is the window, On tlie 
side of winch are two combs, one of which 1 boiighl for thirteen cash, a 
few days after my arrival at this town, being* money I had savectfrom the 
ine.ss per day allowed uh during the journey. My fan is sticking in the 
window, and I am writing with tins book, resting on a board painted red 
with black characters on it, and two green eyes above looking at them F 
think this is all. No, I have forgotten to mention that on the south wall 
bang my long ell trousers given me by Kitchil, lascar, iiiy g^as.^ < loth ones, 
given me liy the lotier, and a pair of woollen socks given me by Francis ; 
and from the same string hangs Mr. Roope's log. If you can call aii> 
thing m this a luxury, you rnnst recollect that we Iibat only had it lately ; 
for two months we had nothing, and were annoyed by myriads of fleas, bugs, 
I lice, ants, iiiusijuitoes, and ceiitcjicdes, without a possibility of getting rid of 
them, except by death or a miracle. I have oa my back now the only shirt 
(and a wuoilen one too) I have had for nearly fix’e months, and half a pair of 
cotton drawers are on my legs. I omitted to mention, that on the north 
wall IS my calendar. livery morning ] scratch ' with the head of a rusty 
nail the day of tlic^montli ; we have also a tliinl wooden stool lent 
to us by "Aticoa# Kmployed we arc, but the days are axvfully tedious, 
and 1 am sadly at a loss for «oini tiling to pass away the time and fed 
the want of books:*’ • 
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And next it may be asked how were the English prisoners 
in A%hanstan fed. •Hear Lady Sale : — 

“ Two blicep (alias lamhs^ arc killed daily ; and a ref^ular ])ortion of rirt* 
and oltah piven for all. 'J’he AiikhanH cook, and well may we exclaim with 
Cioldumith, ' (Jod senda meat, but the devil sends cooks/ for wo only ^ot. 
some frreatiy skin and bones served out as they are looked, boiletl in the 
same jiot with the rice, all in a lump. Captain Lawrence diviiles it and 
portions out our food, as justly as he can. 'Jlic (’hupatty is at once the 
plate and bread; few possess other dinner table implements than their 
iinfjers. llie rice even is rendered nauseous by having? a quantity of raiieid 
j'hee poured over it, suoh as in India we slumld have disdained to use for 
our lamps.*' — CJouninl, poffe 2h7 J 

Every ^latlon has Its own ideas of ^••ood cookery. Tlio 
AHyiaiis, in all probability, c.stccined the diJi, liere not very 
loinptin^ly described, as a ino>t rceondiK* and savol•^ pUUuu 
'^riu're is no saying tliat it party ol' lUi^sian prisoners might 
not have rclieliod it as an extpiislto delicacy— a triinnpli of 
<*ulinarv art. For oiir own parts, we *hiive no doubt that the 
ilisli wa.s ahoniiiiahle, but not wor>e than the abominations in 
wliieh a French rqstaurateur jirides himsell', or a (iennnn cook 
stnTC'^ uj) to the confirrirn of all natioiia to be h'lnul at tin* 
nrimnoiis and the Spa*^. Lord llhnncy complained most plte- 
vindy of the viands which were served up to him during 
lii^ captivity in France, Itjeiuisc they did not hajipeii to lie 
precisely what he liad been wont to enjoy in his days of fre- 
<lom at his Club. The Atlglian dishes, it would appi ir, like 
tliose of the (ierinnns, are either sour oi greasy, hir Franei> 
Head tells us, that at the Ibiinneiis *^tlie simple rule is tin- ; 
let him taste the dish, and if it be not sour, he may be rpute 
certain that it is greasy : again if it be not, lot him no. cat 
thereof, for then it is sure to be sour.'’ The delittieies of the 
Atiy Kills, we suspect, hkiv be judged by a similar standard ; 
and it Avere hard to say whether *t lib fnult be not onrs rather 
Ilian the cook's, when we exhibit our inability to appreciate 
(‘itlH*r tlie acidities or rancidities set before us.^ 

There is something classical in Lady Sale’s account of the 
eliiipatties, “which served at once for ] date and bread,'’ remind- 
ing ns of tlie time when -.'Kneas and his coinpanioiis, I'casting 
on the bhorcs of tlic Strophades, Averc compelled to suffer 
the Harpies “ aiiibesas consuiuorc mensSs.’ The Aifghans 
have obviously not yet :|ttained to any great rcfiiicnient in the 
European art oi* dining.* 'riielr table equipages are not of the 
most elegant hisliion, and their etttmnds not precisely such as 
arc calculated to awa1>xni oiithysiasm, at the JSIaiisioii IIousc. 
In the course of her captivity Laily bale “ kept the anni\orsary 
of her marriage,” by dining wilb the ladies ul Maliomuicd bliah 
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Khan’s family; and we arc told that at this cnicrtaiiiincnl, 

“ after ill tiinc’^ (oh ! that sad time before dimer, ) “an extremely 
dirty cloth was spread over the numdas in front of ns, and 
dishes of pillau, dhyc or sour curd, and fernez or sweet curd 
were phveed before us, Tliosc who had not taken a spoon 
with them, ate wi/li tlicir fingers, Affglian fashion ; — an aeeom- 
jilishment, in which I am by no means an fait. We drank 
water out of a tea-pot.” This eating with one’s fingers 
is a sad tiling; and yet when JNlr. Yigne was aski'd l>y 
Dost Mahommed why KngHshmen do not cat with tlieir 
lingers, he was puzzled to give any better answer than that the 
Ladies would not like them to do so, • 

The Chinese jirisoncrs complained bitterly of the provender 
wliieli was served out to them, “ Our Ibod, ” says Mr, (iiilly, 
“consisted of sail-fish, greens, and rice; three things, which ii‘ 

1 could get dry bread and water, 1 never would touch,' And 
again, “ when dinner was*l)rought to us to-day, then* -svas an 
unusually small quantity of pork, lialf-lioilcd cabbage and 
cheese made from lieans. I was awfully ^mngry, but none of 
this could I touch, so I kicked up a row and hove it into the 
yard.” Again, “ when breakfast came, there was so little fi.'^h 
lhat wc all refuscrl to eat any, excei>t the gunner, who eat his 
rice and Tow Chin. The fat jailer^cainc alter a long time and 
gave us some sweet potatoes and promised to speak to the Man- 
darin and ask for more. This .seems to bo the mangoe sefisou 
at this island.” So it 'was, as Mr. Cully soon found to his cost, 
for he ate so many that he gave hiinsell' a dyr'(*ntery, which he 
found very difficult to shake offi “ Fliush of cash,” he says in 
one place, “ consequently the mangoes, which arc sujierl), suf- 
fer. They certainly assist in passing away the time.” Poor 
man ! he suflcrcd more than the mangoes. Mr. (Jully, it would 
seem, whenever his food was^ad or insufficient, revenged him- 
self upon his gaolers by breaking the dish in which it was 
served. “No better, or more food, ”hff writes, “so in the 
morning I commenced operations by heaving my basin and 
hash into the yard, and then smashing my bucket and 
sending it to look after the basin. ., .In the evening food 
the same ; eat it and asked for more, but was refused, so smash- 
ed the dish. ” Caj)t£tin Denham acted in a similar manner — • 
“ very little for dinner. On sendingAr more, it was refused, 
in return for which I broke all the basins and plates and smash- 
ed the rice kid.” — ^Wc cannot be very much surprised, after such 
dis])lays as these, to learn thaj the Captain was severely basti- 
nadoed. , ' * 

The Cluncsc {irisoners apj^car to have suffered greatly from 
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llic cupidity of their immediate paolcrs, wlio defrauded them of 
a large portion of wAat the superior officers jillowcd. This is a 
very common trick. The Aflghan prisoners were sometimes 
dealt with after a similar fashion. Lieutenant Eyre, speaking 
of the prisoners left at Buddiabad saysj Mahonuned Akbar’s 
order arriving for their removal to Kabul rescued them from 
the hands of the brutal nazir, who, it was now discovered, had 
been defrauding the prisoners of tlie greater part of the provi- 
sions for which he had all the time been charging cxorbiljjitly 
on their account.’’ And iigain, under date August 1 1, We 
were thrown into no slight dismay this morning by the sudden 
stoppage of Cur supplies. No time was lost in bending inforiika- 
tion to Akbar, when it was diseovered that ihe nazir, or stew- 
sird, emjdoycd to sui»ply iw, being do^iroii-> to obtain ])aymeiit 
for past expenses, had adopted this met hod of remindijig Akbar 
of his cftiims. The matter wa'^ sooii^ settled, ami oiir minds, as 
well as bodies, relieved.” Other pasp.age*^ ol'a similar tendency 
might be quoted from the different piildished narratives ot* the 
Kabul captivity, as well as from almost every Oriental prison 
liivstory that has been given to the world. But this sort of 
fraudulent barbarity is, by no means, ])eciiliar to the East. 
Euroi)ean gaolers arc not much better than their Asiatic breth- 
ren. They .also know how to cheat. Meinccwicz tells us, 
s])eakiiig of his Russian captors, tliat ‘‘sThc Empress, who was 
liberal even in licr cruelties, liad said that as our expenses were 
defrayed ])y her, she wished that we should be provided for 
siiinptuoiisly. This was an excellent o])portunity for the offi- 
cers, wlio were ronccnicd, to defraud the treasury in a most 
scandalous manner; every month the bills they made up amoiiut- 
ed to I know not how many thousand roubles. We should have 
lived like princes ; we did however; Imt I must confess 
that we fared as gentlemen who were very well off.’' A much 
worse story than this is told, if we mistake not, of a Russian 
gaoler in that delightful vohiq^c. Letters from the Baltic. 

During the residence of the prisoners at Buddiabad, not only 
were no efforts taken to prevent them communicating with 
their friends and receiving in return letters and parcels, but the 
Sirdar himself did his best to supply the wants of the captives. 
On the 24th of January, Lady Sale records in her Journal — « A 
day or two ago the Sird^ sent some chintz to bo divided amongst 
us. A second quantity was to-day given out ; and we are 
working hard that we mw enjoy the luxury of getting on a 
clean suit of clothes. • There are very lew ot* us that are not 
covered with crawlers, and although my daughter and I have as 

N 1 
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yet escaped, we arc in fear and trembling.”* And again, on tlic 
25tli — “ llie Sirdar sent eight pieces (Jf long clotli to be 
divided amongst us !” To this the jouimalist somewhat ungraci- 
ously adds, “ I fancy he is generous at little cost ; and that it 
is all a part of tl\p plunder of our camp.” Two days later, 
however, we find this entry — ‘‘I beard from him (Sale) 
to-day ; he has sent me my chest of draw'crs, with clothes, &c. 
the If wire all permitted to come to me no examined,^ On the />th, 
ol* tli^ folloAving mouth she writes again, My note to Sale was 
bcut to-day. 1 got another liom him dated the 2f)th, and 
r(‘plicd to it;” and again on the ICtli, ‘‘I received boxes from 
Sale with many useful tiling.*', and also books wliidi are a great 
treat to us.” And on the 14th, “ The 13tli sent a quantity of 
clothes for distribution amongst the gentlemen. 1 received a 
large jiaeket of letters, both from my tamily in the provinces, 
and also from Knglaiid ; but no note from Sale ; so tlii Sirdar 
ih still angry about the jirixate corres])oiideuco.”t t)ther entries 
of a similar character iuiglit be <] noted. It was surely a great 
thing that the prisoners were permitted to hear irom tlicli 
friends and to receive sujqdies trom them. Think what in 
comjiarison with their condition, is the lot of the solitary 
jirisoner, cut oil' from all eomiiiiiiijcatioii with tlic outer world. 
Captivity when tliarcd lo&es half its terrors. A band ol' 


• Thr plapuc of lice lue irreiitc-t evil to Inch the piisnncrs were c\po‘;e{l. 
1 hi*., lio\\ev( r, ib very liphtly n mauled in AHVliaiiist.Lii. Jii (eutial A^a ciiiwkib 
an almost as ^ibiindajit III roiJtiiieuUil Knropi . In China tluy suarm most o\ti- 
powcimply aiul the * ritish prisoners at rormoN.i >\iie dreailiiilly alttieUd hy them, 
Mr Gully SsU)s— “On our first arrnal vuv louml we ^\e^c all nior^ or Icbb itifisltd 
with vermin — for two months v\c were annoyed hy iiiyiiuds oi fieas, hup-, licc, 
ants, inuMiuitocb and centipede**, without a posMhility of Keltinp rid oi them excipt 
by death or a miracle. And Captain Denliam ciiCcrs m hii journal, “ i niuv hetc 
state, that the old trow&ers I had, had become like all the rest so covered v\itli 
vermin, that 1 ivas plod to take themofT and wear the hai; around my middle, 'ihe 
prison was full of lice fit as, hups, rats, cockroaches, and centipedes ; our situation 
was most wretched ; the natives think iiothiiii; ot veniiiii. 1 don’t think there is 
a native on the island, who is not covered with them, men, women, and childreu". 

At Uoklmra, the most miserable of all captives — (iul Stoddart and Captain Conolly 
— vMre almost literally eaten up.by vcrmiiif The French prisoners in Algeria weic 
in the same condition. One of them died, ami his dress, a sinplc hcaiity garment 
di**t‘cnded as a lepacy to one of the survivors “'Ihe vermin winch were attaehed 
to It,” says the ijarrator, “ were so numerous and so thick, that w lieu placed ppainst 
the wall, it stuod iipripht like aboard. However, misery and suffering had destroyed 
by dt glees all sensibility, both moral and phyaicul, 1 took the clothing and wrapped 
myself in it and became much warmer.’^ Some of Abd-el-Kadcr’s prisoners were 
women. Wc are told in one place, “ on tlieir arrival at Meccara these prisoners 
were ill a htdte of filth and misery impossible to dciTTibe. Madame Laurent*^ hair 
was very long and covered with veriQia. Flcury cuf it close ; and with the money, 
the Sultan had given her, she bought a comb.” 

t. Akbar Khan had discovered that Major Pottingcr and Cnpt. Maegregor, the 
Political Agent at Jnllalabad, were carrying oa a cjandcHtlnc correspondence— a 
^ery foolish uttempl^,” as Lady &iale declares it to have been. 
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prisoners are indeed a merry crew compared with the single 
cai)tivcs, beyond the ^eacli of all humanity save the specimen 
presented in the peraons of their gaolers, sinking under the 
weight of solitude and silence, and the eternal sameness of their 
bare prison walls. This it, indeed, to suifey. In a crowd w e 
ran bear miicli; we can console each other; the sweet imisic 
of speech ’’ is not denied to us ; we can look ui)on familiar 
Faces ; exchange our Jrco thoughts and take sweet counsel toge- 
ther— -but in h<»litude, what can the iniml do, but prey, for 
want of other aliment, on itself? The solitary captive is 
indeed a captive. • “ lie ie‘ver hears ol' wife or cliildnn : 11011*^0 
<»r friends ; the life or deatli of any single creatine, lie sees 
the prison ofllccrs, but with that c\ccptir)n lie never looks 
U[»)n a liiiinaii eountenanei^ or hears a lunuaii voice. He is a 
mail buried ali\e; to be dug out in the i*'low round of yeais, 
and ill the mean time dead to CMTytbing but torturing anxiety 
aixl horrible despair.*’ “Tbo weary days jia^s on with solemn 
]»aee like inouriiers at a funeral : ainl blo^^ly he begins to feel 
that the i\liltc walls of tlie cell have something dreadful in 
tluMu : that their color is horrible ; that their smooth huHiiee 
chills his blood ; that there is one liatcfid corner, wliudi 
torment'' liim. Every morning, wlicn lie wakc^ he bides Ills 
bead beneath the coverlet, and shudders to see the ghastly 
c-eiling looking down ii])Oii him. The blessed light of day 
itself pfejis in, an ngly phantom bicc, tlirongh the unchangeable 
cre\iee, A>lii(*li is his prison window. By slow but sure di\grces, 
the liuTors of that hateful corner swell until tlu‘y beset him at 
all limes; invade his rest, make his dreams hideous and his 
nights ilreadliil.’*’^ And yet even in that dreadful corner 
lluu’e is II soothing influence. AVe have read of a barbarian, 
wlio having discovered that his unha]»]iy prisoner found cni- 
[iloyment for his mind in conteiiiiilaling the angles of his 
l>ris()n w'alls, imd the damp stains on their surface, confined him 
in a small circular dungeon, newly painted, on which the eye 
loiind nothing to rest. The wretched captive w<?nt mad. 

Iiiiagiiiatioii may draw frightful pieturcfi of the terrors of 
solitary confincnient. They can not exceed* that reality. The 
mind must stagger under the op])rc 8 sive load of solitude which 
burtlieiiH it. 'I'hc narrative of Silvio Pcllico, the Italian poet, 
wlio was imprisoned beneath the leads” ot Venice and in the 
dungeons of Speilberg, because the Austrian Tiovernment sus- 
pected liiiu of being an honest man, may be familiar to most of our 


* Dirkcn'n Amfrirnn Notes — n hook which has not heeu suffered to take lU proper 
place ajuunf? the works of that emiaent writer. 
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readers. In it are detailed with tcrrihle fidelity the agonies 
endured throughout long days and nights *01* haunted solitude, 
when the miud^ conscious ol'its own aberrations, wrestled ngjilnst 
tlic delusions, which were ovcrwheliiiing it ; and fully alive to 
its own condition yet powerless tp dispel the malady. lie 
had found companions in spiders and ants, and these too he had 
lost. “ Seeing human creatures so rarely,” he says, “ I turned 
my attention to some ants, which came upon niy window and 
I fed them, so sumptuously, that they brought a whole aemy of 
their companions, and my window was soon filled. I occupied 
myself likewise with a sjuder, which spun its web on one of 
the walls ; I gave it gnats and flics, and it became so familiar 
as to come upon iny head and into my hand to seize its prey.” — 
And soon afterwards he w'rites, Although J had suffn'cd iiiu<di 
in this chamber T was sorry to quit it, not only because it 
would be comfortable in cold weather, but for many other 
reasons. I first of all had tliosc ants, which I loved aud 
nourished with a solicitude whicli might l)e called ])aternah 
if the expression were not ridiculous. A few days prcvioii'^ly 
my spider had departed, I know not for what reason, but who 
knows thought I, but it will roiiieiiibcr me aud return? A ml 
now that I am going away, if it return, it will find the prison 
empty, or if it meet with a new host, he A\ill 1 )C, perchance an 
enemy to s[)iders, who will sweep away Avith l\is Blipj>er this 
goodly Aveb and crush the ])oor animal.” — Who can »roiider thsit 
soon after this, the weary ju-isoncr records the throng of terrible 
hallucinations whi(»li preyed ui)on liis introverted mind.* 

The Kabul prisoners we have seen, Averc permitted to eor- 
rc'^pond with their fnoiids. Lady Sale, in one of the pas- 
sages quoted by us in a preceding page, records, with pleasure, 
the receipt of divers letters from licr family in India and in 
Kngland, and from her husbajid at tliillalabad. She Avas seldom 
for any length of time, ignorant of the fate of those who were 
dearest to her. Pellico was debarred, for many years, all com- 
munication witfc his friends. lie knew not whether his parents 
— his brothers and* sisters were alive or dead. lie believed 
that the grave had Closed over them. A portion of an 
hur(j Gazette reached him in his prison, and in it he rcad^ that 
one of his sisters liad retired to a convent. From this he 
drew tlic dreadful inference that she vpas the last of that ill- 
fated household. * ** I never,” lie says, ” obtained the slightest 


* The powerful pirturc. which Dickean has drawHr in the chapter from which wc 
have too briefly quoted, of the mental afi^inics attendant on a Icof^hened period of 
solitary confinemeot, hob a clo^e counterpart drawn from actual life in Cellico ^ 

Prison Thoughts. 
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intelligence of those*, who were ko far removed from mo, with 
the exception ot thoso few words relative to my sister.” This 
is but one, of some scores of illustrative cxam|dcs to which wo 
might readily rclcr ; the difficulty is to find examples of pri- 
soners, who have been freely permitted to communicate with 
their friends in the outer world. 

Lady Sale and her Gom])nnions were not doomed to taste 
the dreariness of solitude. There was abundance of occupation 
forlheir minds; and, generally, suffieienl exercise for their 
bodies. T\\o prineJpal hardships which they underwent wcrt» 
of an active character ; the ])rihon('r*? were earri(*d about from 
one ])lace to another, and som(*timo^, it must bo admitted, over 
very indifferent roiids. The joltimf was, by no means, pheasant 
—but Liuly Sale tidls that, “ the wives oi’ all those Ghilzic 
dliofs go wherever w’c do/* so wc coiicludi* that, although tlic 
Aftghan ladies, had tlie boht and largest Iviijavahs,” there was 
nothing very intolerable in the loeoiAotiou. Anything, how- 
ever, must have been bettor than that utter stagnation, whi(*h 
has broken lor ever the sinritof many a strong captive. Foui 
blank walls — nothing visible beyond fhcni — no companions, 
no books, no writing materials — here arc tlie genuine luuTors 
uJ* captivity. Lady Sale gives a very different aecoimt oi* the 
nature of her sufferings. In one jilacc, she says, Wc all got 
‘ excellent quarters. In addition to the two rooms a]>porth)ned 
‘ to our party, we have J)erm^s^lon to sit in the day time, in a 

* room in a bourj, a small octagon with oor&ces or open-work 
‘ lattices. There arc two flights of steep stejis to mount to it 
‘ from our apartments, which arc upstairs ; but the view from 
^ it is so refreshqig, looking oa cr all tlie forts and highly culti- 
‘ vated grounds ; it lias the advantage of being always cool, 

‘ which compcnsat(JS for the trouble in getting there ; ” — aiul 
again, the garden or rather vineyard and orchard I consider 
‘ a great luxury, we walk in it every evening for an hour or 
‘ two. A strong guard is jilaccd there ; but except when it 

* has been lately changed the men do not annoy us. At such 

* times, they dodge about after us, but otherwise do not. Last 
‘ evening, for instance, sixteen men armed at all points, sat 
‘ down in a row in the centre walk and laughed and joked to- 
‘ gether ; five or six men sitting, eating grapes on the top of the 

* summer house ; and a ^av were posted, seated on the walls ; 

* whilst wc walked, here' and there, where we pleased.” Compare 
with these accounts any iiarrati\ic of Euroiican captivity ; and 
see if the coinparisqn bo^not in favor of the Asiatic. Visit, with 
Silvio Pcllico and his companions, the dungeons’ of Spoilberj;— 
taste with them the horrors of the carcerc duro — a dark cell in a 
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subterranean corridor — a naked plank for a bed and an enor- 
mous chair fijted to the ^Yall f’ and each ‘^alonc*in liis horrible 
cavern;” take your exercise with them, “ twice a-wcek an liour's 
walkinj]f,” “between two guards with fliuskcls on their shoulders,” 
each going scjiaratcly to the promenade. Then take a glance 
at Meincewicz aAd his brave comrades, in their Pctersbin’S 
prison. “ AVtcr dinner,” writes the Pole, “ they left us long 
^ in darkness, nad I ein[)loycd this time in taking a walk. I had 

* chosen the diagonal line across my room as tlie loiigo.Nt, Ixyiig 

* about eight small paces. I walked abs(»rbcd in iiielaneholy 
^ thought. I often intended to walk so many tlloll^and paces. 

^ J counted them, but nearly alwa 3 ^s erred in iny calculation, and 
^ Icll again into my reveries. l)y dint of walking in the same 
^ diagonal line, I impressed on it, in the course of two years,^a 
‘ path which was nearly a quarter of an inch below the level 
^ of the floor. The sight of this must I think have eall^ed 
^ my successor to tremble.” Think, we say, of these notable 
examples of the tender mercies of Austrian and liiHsiaii 
Governments ; and learn to appreciate such freedom in captivity 
as was granted to the pvisoners in Aflghanistan. 

Air, excrei^e, coiii[)aiiioiihhip, a free view of the outer 
world, were allowed to the Aflghan captives. They appear 
not to have lacked occupation. They read ncwspa])crs and 
books, they wrote letters and journals, they conversed and 
played with each other, they drew pictures, they naturalized, 
and altogether do not ai»pear to have wanted the means of 
occupying their time. The Chinese prisoners were, in this 
respect, much more wretchedly situated. The firht entry, 
which we find in Mr. Gully’s “ regular log during imprison- 
ment at Ty-wan-foo ” contains tliescf words, “ Very wretched; 

‘ one miserable day following another. No books ; in fact no 

* amusement at all to *relicoe the tlrvailful monotony of the prison ; 
‘ and worse than all no exercised — And again, in a subsequent 
entry, “ the days are awfully tedious, and I am sadly at a loss 
for Bointhing to pjiss away the time, and feel the toant of iew/w.” 
Other passages might be quoted from this and similar works 
illustrative of captivity in the East. The records of Western 
ca])tivity arc no less rife with examples of the cruelty, which 
denies to the prisoner the means of mental occupation — no less 
rife with examples of the ingenious art^ces to which prisoners 
resort, hoping in some small measure, to lesson the mind -anni- 
hilating dreariness of prison-lifo. In Dickens^ American Notes 
some curious cxamf)lc8 of this ingenuity arc recorded. The 
memoirs of Rjivio Pcllico, from whicli we have already made 
several quotations, present many touching pictures, illustrativo 
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<>f‘ this {'crtillly of artifice (lcvclo])ccl by adverse eirciimslances, 
Kvcii, wlicn in the coiti]>arativc enjoyment of the mildest form 
of imprisonment to which he was subjected, he liad the means 
neither of rcvidincj nor of writing, and therefore, to use his 
own language, “ To supply the want of [i^iper I had,” he 
says, “ recourse to the innocent artifice of polishing with a 

* piece of glass, a rough table that 1 had, and there 1 

recorded every day niy lengthy meditations upon the duties 

‘ ol’ mankind, and esjiecially on my own When all the 

* disposable surlaee of the table was covered with writing, 1 
‘ read and re-read, I meditated upon my own meditations; 

‘ and at last I resolved (often with regret) to scratch out with 
” the glass what I had writtem, so as to render the surface fit 
‘ to receive the fresh iinpr(*ss of my thoughts. Thus T coiiti- 
‘ nued my history often iiiterriij)ted by digressions of all sorts, 

‘ by an analysis of some i)oint in met a])hysies, morals, ])olitics, 

‘ or religion; and when all was iiiif 1 commenced readijig, 

‘ re-reading and then ctfiicing.” — Of wl\p,t followed — the 
fellowship with spiders and ants — and then the terrible con- 
I'libion of brain — the haunting delusions, which rendered life 
so terrible — our readers have some knowledge ; but 'we must 
<piote one indre j)assagc, illustrative of the results of this 
cire?lry solitude and long Avant of occupation : — 

“ Seated at my table it some times seemed to me that I was pulled by the 
eoat, some tunes that a hidden hand pushed away my book, until I saw it 
falling oil the ground, some tunes that some one came behind me to blow 
out niy candle. Then.l started to iny feet with precipitation, 1 looked 
around me, I trod with apprehension, and I asked myself if 1 were mad or 
ill my ])ropcr senses. Of all the things, which 1 Iqpked upon or felt, 1 knew 
not which watf real, or which was illusory.” 

He then gave utterance to the fulness of Lis heart in expres- 
sions indicative of excruciating agony. 

We liavc drawn our illustrations so cxclu^A’^cly from authen- 
tic history, that avc hesitate to present our readers even with 
oiify derived from a fiction based upon fact, though the passage, 
whicli Ave are about to give, may be as authentic as any wc 
have (piotcd. Indeed M. dc Saintin’s little narrative of the 
J^icrlohi bears, in almost every cliaptcr, internal evidence — so 
truthful, so touching is it, in its details, that even without the 
author’s protestations on the subject, avc should set it down at 
once as a work of anything but mere fiction. After describing 
tlic Avrctclied prison in whicli Charney Avas confined, the narra- 
tive goes on to describe the nature of the prisoner’s pursuits : — 

“ Determining at length to overcome his sickly thoughts and weary 
idlcnebB, he tried to accustom himself to frivolous and puerile occupations ; he 
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voluntarily anticipated that abasomont which is the consequence of a long 
residence in prison ; he plunged into it ; the \hrew himself on it witli 
transport. The savan made trimmings of linen and silk. ('Jlie philosopher 
manufactured pipes of straw and play-vessels of walnut-shells.) The *1030 
of genius constructed whistles and carved little boxes and open work bas- 
kets of fruit stones !r He wore chains and made musical instruments with 
the elastic wire of his suspenders and admired himself in his works. Then 
soon after disgust seized him and he tram]iled them under his feet. To 
vary his occupation he curved on his table a thousand fantastic designs. 
Never did a school-boy, so cut his desk, or cover it with arabesques, 

in relief or intagho, with more pretence or skill yet still 

ennui, formidable ennui surprised him in the midst of these grave occiqia- 
tions .... In these puerilities, in this weariness of spirit a whole winter 
jiassed. Happily fur him a new subject of interest was coming to his 
aid.” 

Tins was the Picciola — the little flower — ^tlie heroine of tlie 
touching tale. 

Ill res])oct of j)Ositivc ill-treatment — ^thc cruelty of chains and 
stripes and other modes of torture — the Kabul captives appear 
to have enjoyed ay immunity almost perfect. The Chinese pri- 
soners wore chained, beaten and finally massacred. The Jlur- 
inese prisoners were subjected to personal indignity and cruelty 
of the foulest kind ; and neither Ilydcr nor Tip poo, ns we have 
siiftieiently shown, ever hesitated to tftrture anti destroy their 
victims after the most approved oriental fashion. In civifised 
European countries the diseiplinc of chains and of strijics is, by 
no means, unknown to prisoners of war; and enligblencd 
monarehs, if tliey do not often decapitate their captives, are not 
disinclined to put them to death by degrees— starving, freezing 
or otlicrwise destroying them paiufiilly by slow inches. Nay, 
even in Affglianistaii^thc llritish cannot be said to* be wholly 
guiltless ol‘ shedding the blood of j)ri?<oncrs — they have done, or 
participated in the doing of, such thiNfj.% as scores of witnesses 
can declare ; but Akbar Khan neither insulted, nor tortured his 
prisoners. The mtodcsty of our women was never outraged ; 
the persons of all were held sacred. Ilis prisoners were neither 
chained, nor beaten, nor subjected to unnecessary restraint. 
When an AfFghan chanced to call Captain Lawrence a thy, 
Akbar Khan, as soon as the circumstance was made known to 
him, caused the man to be severely chastised, and told Captain 
I^. that if he were not satisfied, he (the Sirdar) would order the 
man’s cars to pay for the offence. % . 

We must here remark, as briefly os possible, on what wc 
conceive to be demonstrative of a certain want of generosity— 
that generosity, which can appreciate what is good even in those 
at whose hands we have suffered — on the part of Lady Sale and 
Mr. Eyre, as evidenced in their respective journals. Wc arc 
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not unmindfijl of the fact that these journals were hastily 
written, and, in many places, record mere transitory feelings and 
impressions. It is more than probable that writing even at 
this distance from the date of tlieir captivity, they would see 
reason to modify much, •which they have pjiblished regarding 
the character and conduct of Akbar Khan and other Affghan 
Sirdars. Indeed, Lady Sale, when she takes a^ more leisurely 
review (as she docs at page 404 svq,) of all the circumstances 
of her captivity, has the candour to acknowledge that the pri- 
soners on the whole were well treated by their Affghan cap- 
tor% One point, however, of very great importance — one 
which it is necessary to bear constantly in mind, when we 
attempt to estimate at their proper value the merits and 
demerits of IVIahoinmed Akbar, in this pailicular relation of 
captor to captive — has been so generally overlooked, that wc 
must here bring it prominently forward. We refer to the 
great provocations to harshness and cruelty, in the way of reta~ 
nation, which might naturally, at such a time, have been sup- 
l) 08 cd to operate cogently on the juind, and to shape the con- 
duct oi' the Aflghan Sirdar. These provocations, it must be 
admitted, were more imaginary than real. They rose out of 
generally credited reports of the acts and intentions of the 
British (Joverninent and the British army, and were not less 
operative because, in some instances they were unfounded. 
IVe often find Lady Sale entering in her Journal such passages 
as the following : — 

“ They say that Sultan Jan is really gone with 3,000 men to the Chotah 
Khyber ; that oux force coming up gives no quarter Page 314.^ 

“ The Sirdar fears if he is taken by us wc shall either hang him or blow him 
from a gun. Mahoinmed Shah Khan is in a great fright also.” — (Page 327. J 

“ lie (Mahommed Akbar)insists thathe has a letter from Hindustan, in which 
it is asserted tha^his father has twenty sentries over him.”— f Page 329 J 

“ Nott is said to have returned to Kandahar ; after putting to death all his 
Affgtum captives and blowing up Khelat-i-Ghilzie.” — (Page^JZ,) 

Two men have come in who repeat the old story ; that there has been a 
great battle at Pesh-Bolak, where every man, woman and child was killed.*' 
— CPage^\i2.J 

“ We hear that General Nott has arrived at Ghuzni, has blown up the new 
bourj in the city, and has put to death nearly every man, woman and child 
in the city” — (Page 415.J 

And on tliis Lady Sale remarks, ‘‘We cannot be surprised 
at the men taking signal vengeance, but wc fear the news is 
too f/ood to be true ! ” 

Wc need not qifotc •further ; for this, verily, is a climax. 

o 1 
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Perhaps, however, in spite of tlic untoward position of the con- 
cluding words. Lady Sale means to apj)ly the expression of 

good news” to the reported arrival of Gen. Nott at Ghuzni, 
and not to the reported massacre. If not, well, indeed, may 
she tell us that ? woman’s vengcanceSs fearful.” 

Now, these are the provocations of which we speak, and yet 
we do not find ^hat even under such provocations, the Afighans 
ill-treated our “ women and children.” Not one was killed — 
not one was injured. We know some at least, who quitted 
the provinces of India, pale and sickly, and returned to them 
rubicund .and robust. Lady Sale herself informs us, that 
two of the English children were lost in the confusion of tlio 
retreat, and restored by the Afighans to their parents. Of the 
treatment of Captain Anderson’s little girl, whilst severed 
from her parents, she writes, notliing could exceed the 
kindness of Zeman Shah Khan to the little girl ; who became 
much attache^ to her new friends.” Indeed, our children 
were treated as kindly, as ’our women were respectfully by the 
Affghans ; and yet both Lady Sale and Lieutenant Eyre repeat- 
edly tell us that Akbar Khan was capable of any atrocity. 

There is notliing,” says Jjady Sale, “ too brutal or savage for 
Akbar to accomplish and I^icut. Eyre a^^&ures us, that the 
Sifdar is notorious for stopping at no atrocity.” There appear 
t(^have been many brutal and savage things left unaecomplisliod 
by Akbar Khan, and many atrocities, at which he did stoj) 
short — or Lady Sale and Ijieiit. Eyre would not have returned 
to India to bear witness against him. 

But Lady Salc<ind Lieut. Eyre arc, we doubt not, ready 
with a rejoinder. It is part of their creed that every act of 
forbearance — every act not to be’ designated as an absolute 
atrocity — committed by the Affghan Sirdars was the result of 
selfish calculation — that they did not insult and» torture their 
prisoners, because they thought it would be more to their 
interest to spare them. Thus the Affghans arc not permitted 
to escape. I)o they ill or do they well, some black, bad motive 
must be at the bottom of it. Several instances of this un- 
willingness to give the Affghans any credit for humane and 
kindly intentions may be found scattered through the pages 
both of Lady Sale’s and Lieut. Eyre’s journals. Take the fol- 
lowing as samples : — “ He (Akbar Khun) has carefully kept all 
^ our notes to Kim asking him for or thanking him for things 
^ received; no doubt to produce at the last, as a further 
‘ proof of his kindness to his captivcs.”-r-(^^fi(w/e.) “ It is strange 
^ he (Skinner) should have placed the faith he did in mm 
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' (Akbar Khan) unless, indeed, he saw further into Akbar’s policy 
^ than others, and iTclIovcd that we should be treated with 
* honor and kept by him as a dernier resort What will now 
‘ be our fate seems very uncertain ; but I . still think he will 
^ not cut our throats ; — not out of love to lis, but because the 
^ other chieis would resent it ; as having possession of us, they 
^ could at least obtain if handsome sum as our ransom."’ — ( Sale,) 
— “ Mahommed Shah Khan was as good as his word and actually 
‘ brought back the (Lady Macnaghten’s) jewels. We had good 
‘ reason to belicVc that he had several times tried, without 
^ success, to raise money by them in the city ; but finding no- 
^ body to appreciate their value, and hoj)ing to establish a 
^ claim to the lavorable consic^ration of our Go^ ernment, he 
‘ made a merit of their restoration to the right owner .” — ( Eyre,) 
— “ To show however his determiiiatiini to leave the Ge- 
‘ ncral no handle against him he released Alohun Ijall, and 
^ restored to him 18 ,C)()() rupees tliat li.ad been liikcn from 
‘ him.” Tliese will suffice. Now it would clearly be impossible 
f'or any amount of human virtue to make head successfully 
against the prejudices of those who sit in judgment on their 
(ellows, after such a fashion as this. It is said that the AfTghan 
chieis were capable of any atrocity — that they stopped short 
f)f nothing ; and when it a])pears that they did stop short of 
almost every atrocity (tywad the prisoners) which they might 
lia\e commiitcd, it is sajd that they only tbrebore because for- 
bearance was to their ow'ii ad\antagc — because they hoped to 
gain something by treating their prisoners well. It Akbar 
Khan carried one of the c.aptrves across the river on his own 
horse, or gave up his palanquin to another, or bound up the 
wounds of a third with his own hand ; or was carclul when 
moving his prisoners not to separate the physician from the 
sick f it Avas only because a live prisoner is of more value 
than a dead one — a sound prisoner of more value than a cripplc- 
And this is the style in Avhich an enemy is treated— an enemy, 
who, Avhatcver he may have done towards others, acted to- 
wards his prisoners with uniform kindness and respect. W^c 
must, however, state our conviction that the greater number of 
the Affghan prisoners regard, with very different feelings, the 
conduct of their captor; and many of them, we know, 
wont, much to their norfor, to speak in terms of commendation 

* When the prifloneri were moved from Kabul, “ Mrs. Anderson, her husbnnd and 
Aildren remained at the Tort."* Akbar ordered every attentiem to be paid to them 
—Mr. Campbell being left with the party to afford medical aid.*’ • 
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and gratitude of the kindness whicli they^ experienced whilst 
in his hands. 

There arc some facts, so at variance witu Lady Sale’s and 
Lieut Eyre’s estimates of thc.charaeter and conduct of Akbar 
Khan, and other Aflfghan sirdars, that we doubt whether all 
their ingenuity in discovering inwardly bad motives for out- 
wardly good actions can account for them on the old hypothesis 
of self-interest. Thus, if Lady Macnaghten s jewels were restor- 
ed, because they were of no use to the possessor ; and the 
money extorted from Moliun Loll given back to soften the 
resentment of General Pollock, we should like to know, for 
which of these two reasons, Akbar Khan sent Captain Trou}) s 
favorite horse back to its owner, ^aftcr our army ha^ returned 
to India, and he had nothing to expect from our favor or our 
displeasure (if an act of private generosity could have aftccted 
the one or the other); anjl if he only sj)ared the prisoners in 
his hands, only treated them kindly in the topic of being able 
to make good tenns for himself and sell the captives at a high 
price to the British Government, — if he was capable of 
any atrocity, notorious for stopping at nothing, when his 
angry .passions are once* aroused,” how did it happen that when 
he had nothing to look for from negociation, when matters had 
been brought to the arbitrement of war, and all his bad pas- 
sions had been aroused by the defeat of his forces, and the 
entrance of the British troops into the capital of Aflghanihtaii — 
how came it that when thus baffled «and defeated, his army 
broken up, his strong-holds levelled with the ground, and him- 
self a fugitive, he restored the last remaining prisoner, in safety, 
to his friends? 

We had penned this last question before we were aware that 
Lieut. Eyre had answered it. This is the answer : — 

He (Akbar Khan) had the good sense to perceive that the further deten- 
tion of his sole remaining prisoner could serve no good purpose, whilst by 
restoring him to libei;^y he might found a clam to credit for magnanimity, 
and, perhaps, in some degree conciliate the British Government, Nor is the 
act altogether devoid of grace, when we ernsider that clemency to an un- 
believing foe is neither a principle of the Mahommedan creed nor a charac- 
teristic of the Affghan people.” 

In other words, although a woman’s vengeance is always fear- 
ful, Akbar Khan’s, in this case, was not^ 

Before we bring the present article to a close, although it has 
already extended far beyond the proper limits, we desire to make 
one or two observations, upon whicli it is^ a privilege and a 
pleasure to dwell. And firstly, it musf have occurred to all. 
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who, liVc oursolvcs, have penised voluinci upon volnmc of prisoii- 
liistory — sad records of captivity in foreign climes — that, in almost 
cVery instance, where an opportunity lias presented itself, icinalc 
sympathy and kindm ss liave done much to lighten tlic biirtlicns, 
which have been imposed upon the captivi — that the women 
even of the most barbarous couutihjs have seldom been wanting in 
womanly tenderness, whilst their conduct has often stood out in 
beautiful relief from the dark picture of virih* cruelty set before 
ns. It is not our purpose to sentimentalise ; but to state, in 
sini[)Ic language, a simple fact. Latly Sale bears willing testi- 
mony to the kindness of the women of Aftghanistan. Mrs. 
•ludson derived most important benefits from the kindly inter- 
ference of the women of llurmali — the wi^ I's of men high in 
authority ;• but for such inttu’ferencc it is priibablc that all tlio 
white prisoners would have perished, 'llicv (H'tcii evinced the 
liveliest sympathy, and iiiaiiiicntcd, ,iii their sietioiis, the tVu(‘ 
charity of the Samaritan. We can allurd room but for one 
ilhi'^trativc extract: — “ The curiosity of the Lamine Woon’s 
wife,’' writes Mrs. Judson, referring to the time when the 
pri.soiKU’s were removed to Oiing-jicn-la, •^induced her to make 
a Aisil to the prisoners, avIio^c wretchedness considcrahly excited 
her com[)as‘^ion, and she ordered some fruit, sugar, and tama- 
rinds, for their refreshment ; and the next morning rice was 


jircpared for them, and poor as it Avas, it was refreshing to the 
]>risoncrs, Avho had b(‘Cii almost destitute of food the day before, 
t’arts Avere also jirovided tor their convcAance, as none of them 
Avere able to Avalk.” Both Mi\ Gully and Captain Denham 
give their evidence in favor of the coiiiparativo kindness of the 
Chinese Avoinen. Mr. Gully, describing his journey to the 
place of his captivity, says, “ avc sutfered all sorts of abuse and 
indignities in passing through these (towns) as well as all the 
others throughout the whole journey ; l^ut the women did not 
join in this, altliough they showed the usual curiosity of their 
sex.”— The italics in this arc the writer’s own, as tliey are also in 
the annexed passage from Captain Denham’s Journal: — In 
jiassing through these places we were abused and called all 
manner of names ; andlpur hair occasionally pulled by Avay of 
amusement, they also threw all sorts of filth at us, and the 
children, and often full groAvn men spat at us, as we AA'crc car- 
ried along ; t/io women wevc better behaved and n Jew looked on^ us 
with much apparent sympathy,^ Mon. DeFrance in his nar- 
rative of his Captivity among the Arabs gives a still more 
pleasing account 8f tlfC kindness of the wonren of Barbary- 
lie says, in one place, the women of the village displayed 
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jj^rcat kindness and pity towards me. I had eight Yataghan 
wounds on my l>ody. These excellent women never left me 
a moment; and they passed the whole time in rubbing my 
wounds with honey and butter. They also gave me as well as 
my companions, white bread and fruit. They overwhelmed 
the little cabin boy with caresses. On seeing all the care, all 
the attentions by which 1 was surrounded, I fancied myself 
at Genoa, rather than on the coasts of Ilarbary, 1 shall 
always rcmem])er the women of Tenez, and the kindness they 
showered upon me with so much zeal and disinterestedness.” 
And again, in the same narrative, we read — I'hc Iley has two 
charming daughters, wdiosc kindness of heart equals the grace 
and beauty of their countenances. These two young girls 
rose in the middle of the night and brought food to JMadaiuo 
Laurent and Benedicto. They gave them silk kerchiefs, Svhieh 
were of great use to theiq during tlic journey, and whieli they 

wrapped round their heads Tlicoe excellent woincu, theu, 

^ent us dishes of couscousson, but the negroes who were directed 
to bring them to us eat them with our guards.” — Another illts- 
tration of what we have written above relating to the manner 
in whicli prisoners arc clieatcd by fraudulent subordinates. 

Lady Sale often speaks of the kindness and civility, which, 
when opportunity olfered, she experienced at the hands of the 
Afiglian women. One woman, it is true, cuts a very poor 
figure in her narrative, and that of Ijicut. Eyre — one woman, 
it appears, exerted herself not to mitigate, but to increase tlic 
sufferings of the prisoners — and that was one of our own 
women, a Mrs. Wade, a Serjeant’s wife, who unblushingly, of 
her own act, went into a IMahoinineda-n harem, and became the 
bitter enemy, among others, of her own husband. In Scurry’s 
narrative there arc frequent references to one of the English 
prisoners — ^not a woman — ^who to ingratiate himself with his 
captors, used to take every opportunity of informing against the 
other prisoners, and became a sort of spy and counscUor, whose 
tender mercies very much enhanced the bitterness of the 
captivity endured by his brethren ; and, if wc mistake not, 
Mrs. Fay complains of similar kind offices liaving been performed 
by one of her fellow-prisoners, when stc had the misfortune to 
fall into the hands of one of Hyder’s employes. 

But wc willingly break off from so ilnplcasoDi; a digression. 
We are anxious, at the close of our article, rather to dwell 
upon the virtues of our countrymen. There is nothing more 
remarkable in all the narratives of captivity, which lie before 
us, than the unfailing patience, fortitude, and courage of Eng- 
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Hsh prisoners. IJnder every depressing circumstance we find 
their strong spirits unbroken to the last. Captive in body, 
they arc never captive in soul; but often in every respect, 
except OB to their bonds, they are the lords of their gaolers. 
Accustomed to supremacy in the East, they often wholly forget 
their relative position of captive to captor, and are, in spirit 
at least, as dominant in a dungeon, as when breathing the air 
of freedom. * 

Thus we find Mr. Gully, in his Chinese prison, exclaiming. 
Wont I take the first opportunity of paying our gaolers for 
this and again, our gaoler, short of cash and trying to be 

very civil; but, by the , and 1 find him tripping.” And* 

Captain Denham tells us, that when on his way to prison a 
Chinaman insulted him, and called him a woman. Upon 
which, said the Captain, “ I gave him a blow that astonislied 
Iiim a little, and proved, pretty plainly, that J was not, at all 
events of the weaker sex, being hanttciiflbd he got the weight 
of both hands and the benefit of the irons, wliich cut his 
lips very much.” — And every where, in these journals we 
hav 4 indications of the extremely unruly conduct of the 
prisoners, who, as we have already shown, delighted m breaking 
the crockery, whenever they had a bad dinner. The prisoners 
in Aftglianistan were not much more afraid of their gaolers. Wc 
have heard more than one anecdote illustrative of the little 
ceremony with which they were sometimes wont to treat the Afl- 
ghans by whom they were surrounded. The more passive courage 
of Lady iSalc and her female associates — for wc by no means 
regard the lady, whom we have named as the only heroine — is 
worthy of high admiration ; there was in it much disinterested 
patriotism, much noble self-devotion — self-devotion, which we 
seldom find wanting in Englishmen and Englishwomen, when they 
find that they have the reputation of their country to uphold. 
Of such self-devotion it is probable that we have in the conduct 
of Colonel Stoddart and Captain Conolly at Khiva, the most 
illustrious examples on record, as wc certainly have, in tlicir 
most pitiable histories, instances of Unexampled suficrings. To 
their fate, and to the efibrts made to ascertain the circumstances 
connected with it, wc may, perhaps, on some future occasion, 
make more ample references. At the close of so extended an 
article as the presenti we can only name the Bokhara 
victims.” 

We now, leaving much unsaid which we had purposed to say 
on this occasion, bring jour article, already greatjy overgrown, to 
an end. It 1ms been our object, by copiomsness. of illustration. 
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to show, as far as our limits would allow, in what manner dif- 
Icrcnt nations, civilized and uncivilizorl, arc wont to treat 
prisoners of state. The impiiiy, though imperfectly conducted, is 
not without interest. It is too much the custom to exaggerate 
the vices of our neighbours, when those vices have been exer- 
cised to our own *lctriment. We arc too prone, for lack of 
sufficient information, to regard as peculiar to certain people, 
in a certain state of (uvilisftition, characteristics which are pecu- 
liar to no J)eople and to no age. We have confined ourselves 
to this one matter — the treatment of prisoners ; and we think 
we have sufficiently shown, that whatever may have been the 
general conduct of the Aftghans in their dealings with the 
liritish (and this is a question which we may take some fut Jre 
opportunity to discuss) they have not, in the particular relation 
of captor to captive, displayed any very uncommon amount of 
harshness and inhumanity. We believe tliat we have tested 
their conduct in tliis rcsp6ct, by the true standard. AVc have 
compared it not only with the conduct, in like circumstances, of 
other Asiatic states, but witli the conduct of civilized European 
(lovernments; and the comparison has, in no instance, been to 
the disadvantage of the Aftghan sirdars. Taking into consi- 
deration all circumstances of national character, religious I'aith, 
political excitement — all jirovocations from within and without — 
there is abundant cause for thankfulness in the now-established 
fact that our llritish prisoners men and women, who were sur- 
rendered on the retreat from Kabul, escaped irom imprison- 
ment uninjured, unpolluted, un-d('graded. Privations, in vary- 
ing degrees, they doubtless had to endure ; and we can easily 
fancy the distressing anxiety ol’ iiiliid which must hav(i bc(‘n 
felt as often as they reflected on the perplexing uncertainties 
of the future. Put, notwithstanding the inevitable pressure of 
pain from many past proceedings, as well as of omimms forebo- 
dings for the future, some, perhaps, can now look back upon 
the time of their captivity — we may almost hazard the con- 
jecture, — as not the most miserable period of their lives. 
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The two Calcutta Editions of BacovUs Novum Orfjanum. The 
one by the Rev, T, Smith of the Frefi Church of Scotland 

Mission^ and the other by Mr, Kerr^ Principal of the Hindu 

College, 

It is not ^vith the general merits of Bacon^s Novum Or^anum that 
we have here to do. The discuBsion of these would be altogether alien to 
the specific objects contemplated by the Calcutta Review. But, when a 
new Edition of the Organum** appears amongst us, hearing upon it the 
stamp of one of our metropolitan or of any other Indian presses, that 
moment the merits of such edition come fairly within the sphere of our 
cognizance. Just as a dissertation on the generiil merits of a gold coinage 
would be beyond our chosen province ; but remarks on the characteristics 
of a new form of gold coinage bearing the imiiress of the Calcutta mint 
might be held as quite legitimate and appropriate. 

It may be hailed as a token of awakened inteUectual activity amongM; us, 
that, within so short a period, two separate editions of the Organum” 
should have issued from our local Press, — the one, an original translation 
with notes by Mr. Smith — the other, a republication of an old translation, 
“.with corrections and notes, by Mk Keif.*’ The former was published, under 
the auspices of the Christian School Book Society in 1843 ; the latter, 
under the sanction of the Government Council of Education in 1845 . To 
Mr. Smith undoubtedly .belongs the credit of having been the first tft 
suggest the use of the Organum as a text book in our Colleges, and of 
having supplied the effectual means of so employing it, by furnishing a new 
translation of the Latin original. Neither can it well be doubted by any, 
acquainted with the facts of the case, that it was the taste created for the 
work among the alumni of our Colleges by this new and accessible edition of 
Bacon, which led to its being influentially brought to the notice of the Council 
of Education, and its being finally adopted by them as a class book in 
Government Institutions. Instead, however, of taking Mr. Smithns transla- 
tion, they set about preparing a new edition for themselves, in the shape 
of a reprint of an old version by Dr. Peter Shaw, with “ corrections and 
notes.” The task of editing the work v^ry naturally and appropriately 
devolved on the Principal of the Hindu College. And it was ushered into 
the world with a recommendatory preface or address by the Hon’ble Mr. 
Cameron, President of the Council of Education. 

Such being the simple naked facts of the case, we would suggest, «ft 
limine, whether Mr. Smith’s services in connection with the present vigor- 
ous endeavour to transplant the Organum into our Indian soil have been duly 
or adequately acknowledged. We think not. He was the pioneer — and the 
successful pioneer too — ^in this good and worthy undertaking. And it does 
not seem quite handsome or generous on the part of those who were simply 
stirred up to imitate his example, and emulate his success, to pass over his 
labours in total silence — to publish the second of the Calcutta editions, 
without any allusion whatever to the existence of the first. Nor is this all. 
In the various papery or circulars which emanate from the Council of 
Education, their edition of Efacon’s Novum Organum is uniformly designat- 
ed “ the Calcutta edition” — as if it really were the,only one in existence ! , 
As such a procedure is plainly neither courteous nor just, we sincerdy hope 
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that it has resulted from mere inadvertence, and not from any deliberate 
design — and that, henceforward, they may find the&means of amply atoning 
for the apparent, and doubtless unintentional, discourtesy and injustice. 

Of the relative merits of Mr. Smith’s and Mr. Kei/’s editions of the 
Organum, we do not intend to say much. They are, or may be, in the hands 
of every one interested in the introduction of such works in our Indian 
Colleges. And such persons are quite competent to judge for themselves. 
In forming a preference and practically deciding a choige, every thing 
will depend on the diversities of literary taste as to style, and philosophic 
judgment, as to accuracy of rendering. Both performances have tlieir 
respective excellencies and defects. It were a needless truism to say 
that none of them can be perfect. Indeed, there never yet has been, 
and from the nature of the case, there scarcely ever can be, a perfect trans* 
lation of any important work from any one language iiito another. And 
a work like the Novum Organum is beset with a two-fold order of difticul- 
ties — difficulties, arising from the novelty, originality, profundity and 
recondite allusions in the subject-matter itself— and difficulties, arising 
from the amazing compression and epigrammatic terseness of the language 
which is made the vehicle of thought. 

One of the most obvious ai&i ])rominent of the faults of Dr. Shaw’s 
verskm is, thait, in attemjiting to rival in brevity the inimitable original, the 
translator very often renders the meaning of his author obscure, if not whoby 
unintelligible ; and we do not find that this fault has been at all suHiciently 
removed by Kerr, in his new edition. One of the faults of Mr. Smith’s ver- 
sion, on the other band, may be, tlu#, in arriving to convey the sense of his 
author in all its own unmistakcable clearness and fulness, he is apt to be 
occasionally somewhat diffuse or paraphrastic. Tins, liowcver, if it be 
l^garded as a fault at all, is surely a fault on the ^afer and better side — and 
more especially so, when it is reine uibered that the work is designed chiefly 
for Hindu students who cannot consult the original, and to whom the 
language of the translation is itself a strange and foreign tongue. 

\Ve have carefully gone over a large portion of both translations — viz. 
Mr. Smith’s new one, and Dr Shaw’s old one as amended, edited, and 
ado]»ted by Kerr — coiiqiariiig them with each other and with the 

Latin original. We have no hesitation, therefore, in saying, that, as 
regards a3:uracy and intellir/ihleness of rendering, Mr. Siiiitirs is, oii the 
whole, to be preferred to Mr. Kerr’s. We do not of course find either 
of them nearly jierfcct. No reasonable person could expect this. It 
is rather by the comparatively ^greater or smaller degree of tbeir iniper- 
fectioD that such works must* be estimated. And the. only question is, 
which of them least frequently or least glaringly falls short in accurately 
rejiresenting the sense and signifleanry of Bacon’s u^eighty expressions ? 
'IVicd by this plain, practical, utilitarian test, we think on the whole, 
that Mr. Smith has the advantage over Mr. Kerr.* The former has a 
few slips, the latter has many errors. The former translator has some- 
times not caught up, or has not been able to express, the delicate shade 
of the author’s meaning ; the latter has, in many instances misapprehend- 
ed the meaning altogether, or to all appearance has been able to form 
no distinct apprehension of it at all. As &n instance of this we may 

• Jt mupt of rouTAP bo Btoiiriutly homo in mind that wo arc bore njid elnewlioro npoaking 
of Mr. Kerr, afl th^ odilor or a tranBialioii not raoroly pndcBHedl} intondod 

be imvrortd by him, 'and nut nn Pniu-iiml of the IliiidU Colfogo. With hiti nioritB aiMl 
qualincations in tbo latter oapaoity we h.ivo at prenoiit nothing to do. Whatovor may b« 
hw endowments, iirofe.ssioii9Uy uini intolleetnally considered, all unite in tcstirying that ho 
M a willing {NiUu-takiDg and laborious educator. 
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fjuole the twentieth aphorism of the first book, " Eandem inf^reditur viam 
(priorein scilicet)' intellectus sibi permissus, (|uam facit cx ordine dialectirae.” 
This Mr. Kerr renders—^* the understandinf^ when left to itself, takes the 
first of these ways, and prepares it in logical order.*' Mr. Smith renders — 

“ the understanding when left to itself follows the former method, as it 
docs in the dialectic order.” Now both the language and the necessitas loci 
ought to have shewn Mr. Kerr that his translation is wrong. As to the 
language, he ought to have known, that Bacon would not have used 
such a barbarism as "/acerc viam,** to* express th^makinff or preparing 
of a road, esjiecially as he frcauently uses the corr(Tt classical expression 
” miinire Ham** But in fact Mr. Kerr does not seem tef know at all the 
meaning of this latter phrase, as when it does occur, he translates it fo 
fortify a rof/f/, a mistake for.which we find it very difficult to devise a 
suitable ajiology. Then as to necessitas loci, the purjio.se of the author 
is, as is evident from the connexion, to state that the natural tendency 
of the human mind is to start off at once to geiierid prmcijiles, and to 
draw }>aTticular conclusions from them, just as in the syllogism, the con- 
clusion is always less general than the major premiss. Tins, which is 
cviilently the proper meaning of the iiassagu, is clearly expressed in Mr. 
Sraitirs version. In the same aphorism also we think Mr. Kerr is not 
riglit in rendering “ post parram muram” Ijy ” after a short stay here we 
think the meaning is rather after a short continuance of this habit or 
])ractice. This is the meaning given by Mr. Smith, which however might 
have been more neatly expressed than by “ after some time.” The twenty- 
sixth a]>horisin is as follows — “ Rationem humanam, qua utimiir ad 
iiaturam, antiripationes nntura (quia res temcraria est et pFrematura) at 
illaiii rationem qiuc dcbitis modis elicitur a rebus, interpretationem na^uree, 
docendi gratia, vocare consuevimus.” This is thus rendered by Mr. 
Kerr, — “ The natural human reasoning, we for the sake of clearness, call 
the anticqiation of nature, as being a rash and hasty thing ; and that which 
is duly exercised upon objects, we call the interpretation of nature ” Now 
here again we cannot but express our astonishment that Mr. Kerr should 
siqipose that ratio means reasoning^ a sense which we may venture to say 
never belongs to it either in Bacon or in any classical writer. Mr. Smith’s 
rendering of this passage is not cArect either, but it is that of a scholar 
slightly nustaking the meaning of his author, whereas the other is not that 
c f a scholar at all. lie renders it thus ” To the ordinary system which 
wc ajiply to nature, we have given the name, &c.” Now the jiroper render- 
ing of the passage is this, “ To the ordinifry system or method which we 
naturally employ (ad naturam, jn accordance with our nature, merely 
another mode of expressing the intellertus sibi permissus) we have been 
accustomed to apply the term, &c.” Mr. Smith’s version, it will be seen, 
gives a meaning not inconsistent with the true meaning, but yet not accu- 
rately agreeing with it. * • 

lu aphorism 38, Mr. Kerr wrongly renders “in ipsa injtauratione scien- 
tia^iim ” by “ in the rebuilding of tlie sciences ; ” Mr. Smith properly 
renders the e-xpression “ in the yery institution of the sciences.” 

In aphorism 5(5, Mr. Kerr strangely renders the expression “ alia inge- 
nia ” bv “ some iiKMi of geyiis ; “ Mr. Smith renders it “some minds,” 
as every one but the mcirest tyro will acknowledge is the proper 
meaning. 

A jisihsage in anhorism 57, Mr. Kerr utterly mistakes, “ Id optime cerni- 
lur ill schola Leucqipi Dcmocriti, collata cum r^liquis philosophis. 
Ilia enim itaversatiir in particulis reium, lit fabricas jlpre negligat; reli- 
quo? aiitem ita fuCricaa intuentur attonits?, ut ad BimpUcitatem naturae non 
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|)enetrent.” Now it seems as clear as day-light that Bacon is comparing 
just two classes of things with each other, viz. the school of Leucippus 
and Democritus on the one hand, with the othe^ philosophic schools or 
sects on the other. Now Mr. Kerr supposes that his author is comparing 
the school of Leucippus with that of Democritus, — as appears from his 
rendering of the passage^** as appears plainly on comparing the school of 
Leucippus and Demosritus with the other philosophies. For the former 
is so taken up with the particles of things; as almost to neglect their general 
structure ; whilst the other view& the fabrication of things with such 
astonishment, as not to enter into the simplicity of nature.” Here it seems 
clear that by “ the former ** the translator means the school of Leucippus 
aCnd by “ the other that of Democritus ; whereas by " the former,” the 
author means the school of Leucippus an^ Democritus, while by the 
others” (not the other) he means the other schools. 

In aphorism 60, the expression ‘*si alia accipias,” is rendered hy Mr. Kerr 
(as if it were “ si alia excipias*') “ with some exceptions.” This coiri})letely 
reverses the meaning of the passage, which is an im])ortant one, and 
makes Bacon say the very opposite of what he did say. It is rightly 
rendered by Mr. Smith. 

• In aphorism 64 , Mr. Kerr translates the expression “ Sopbisticum aut 
rationale genus,” by either thfc sophistical or the rational,” being strangely 
ignorant that Bacon is not describing two classes, but only one class, to 
which he has given alternative or synonymous epithets. Both the structure 
of the phrase and the necessary meaning ought to have prevented his falling 
into such an error. In fact, in aphorism 62, Bacon himself expressly uses 
these words as interchangeable synonymes, calling that in one paragrajih, 
the rationale genus, which in the mext paragraph but one he calls the 
sophisticum genus, Mr. Smith omits the ” aut rationale** altogether, thus 
preserving the sense, but sacrificing the literality unnecessarily. 

In aphorism 66 there is one of the most valuable passages of the Noxmm 
Organum completely deprived of its meaning, and consequently of its 
value, by Mr. Kerr’s mistranslation of it. The passage is this, — Sed 
multo adhuc roajore cum malo fit, quod quiescentia rerum priiicipia, e.r 
et non rooventia, per quse rc^hunt, contemplentur et inquirant.*’ 
This Mr. Kerr renders, ** But it is much ftiore jirejudicial that t\\t jquiescent 
principles whereof things consist, should be studied and enquired* into, and 
not the moving principles whereby they act.” This passage, we say, is 
one of the most valuable and important of the whole work. Jn it the 
author shews that he had a glimpse of the grand fact in philosophy fhat 
physical causes, the moventia piincipia per qua res fiant, alone form the 
object of philosophical investigation, while the efficient causes, the quiescentia 
rerum principia ex quihus res fiunt, lie altogether beyond the ^ge of human 
cognizance. This is unquestionably the meaning of the pass^, Mr. Kerr’s 
reading has no intelligible leaning at all, neither is his rendering derivable 
in any possible my from the author’s words. The passage is tersely and 
well rendered by Mr. Smith. ” But still greater eyil arises from the fact 
that men consider and enquire into the ^quiescent principles of things 
from which effects are produced, and not into the moving principles hy 
which they are produced.” • - 

An important passage in Aphorism 69 is completely perverted by Mr. Kerr, 
and turned into nonsense, ” Demonstrationes vero ^tentia ouadam philoso- 
phiae ipss sunt et scientiee.” This passage is properly ana aptly rendered 
by Mr. Smith, " modes of proof are themselges potenfially as it were 
systems of philosoptiy and sciences ;”^ut it is, as- we have said, completely 
perverted by Mr. Kerr, who renders it thus, ” genuihe demonstrations 
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arc potentially sciences aifd philosophies themselves.” The unwarranted 
introduction of the word ^enutpe shews that the translator had no distinct 
apprehension of the author’s meaning. It is perfectly clear that Bacon 
meant 'to assert that, according as the demonstrations, or methods of 
demonstration, are good or had, so are the systems or sciences founded on 
them. As is the method of proof adopted, so is the system. If Mr. Kerr 
had only looked at the next sentence he could scarcely have fallen into so 
clumsy a blunder. 

In another passage of the same aphorism, Mr. Kerr clearly shews that 
he had no proper apprehension of his author’^ meaning. ** At destilutioni- 
bus substitutiones, fallaciis rectificationes debentur,” is thus rendered, “ but 
its failures are remedied by substitutions, and its fallacies by rectification.” 
“ llie meaning is properly given by Mr. Smith “ but when they are 
defective they ought to be supplied, and when they are deceptive they ought 
to be rectified.” This is clearly the meaning of the passage, although 
it might have been better expressed ; perhaps the author’s ])lay ujion the 
words destitutiones and substitutiones could scarcely have been retained in 
a translation, and therefore we would just have re .dered the jiassage ; 
“ their ^ehciencies ought to be supplied, and their errors corrected.” 

In aphorism 87, the expression “ sensuum deceptiones” is erroneously 
rendered by Mr. Kerr, “ cures for the deceptions of the senses clearly 
an error in the apprehension of the passage. 

In aphorism 07, Mr. Kerr translates the expresrion “ Ratio ilia humana, 
qiiam habemuj,” into “ that knowledge we have.” Mr. Smith with much 
more propriety translates, the human reason, as we now find it.” 

Bacon’s expression in aphorism 101, Neque adhuc experientia literata 
facta est,” is evidently a sort of pun in the original. Tliis could not be 
transferred into another language, and therefore Mr. Smith has wisely given 
the sense, — “ experience has not yet been reduced to writing” — whereas 
Mr. Kerr gives a rendering which to our apprehension has no sense at 
alJ, “ nor is experience yet made learned.” • 

In aphorism 104 , and elsewhere, the expression ** iminota veritas,” does 
nut mean, as it is rendered by Mr. Kerr, “ established truth the sense 
of all the passages in which it occurs seems to require the meaning assigned 
to it by Mr. Smith—*' unquestioned truth.” 

The beginning of aphorism 112 is somewhat difficult, and it seems to us 
that the meaning is hajipily given by Mr. Smith, while it is only guessed 
at, and not quite correctly, by Mr Kerr. “ Sunt enim artiiiin et naturae 
particiilaria phtpuomena, manipuli i^star, ad ingenii coinmenra, postquam 
ab evidentia rerum disjuiicta et abstracta fuerint,” Mr. Kerr renders this — 
*' For the particular ])henomena of arts and nature are few in number in 
comparison of the inventions of the imagination when disjoined and meta- 
physically separated from the evidence of thiufjs.*’ Now the author does 
not mean, as his translator supjioses, to deny the fact of the multitudo par- 
Hcularium, but be asserts that this fact is no cause of alarm ; because the 
))henomena of the arts and of nature can be classed together and collected 
into sheaves ; differing in thfe respect from the figments of the imagination, 
wliich are not held together by the bond of facts, and have therefore no 
connection with or dependence upon each other. What made Mr. Kerr 
introduce the word “metaphysically” into the clause we cannot divine, 
unless it be that he, like some other people, calls every thing metaphysical to 
which he can*attach no meaning whatever. Certainly the “ separation” of 
wliich the author speaks is no more a “ metaphysical” separation than is 
the separation of Ceylon from the continent of India. Mr. Smith, as we 
have said, renders tne passage accurately in regard to dense, though his 
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trandation would have been all tlie better had it been still more liters. *• For 
the particular phenomena of the arts and. of nature are connected with 
one another like sheaves (rather a sheaf) ; as comjTarcd with the speculations 
of the mind apart from the evidence of things.’* 

In Aph. 117, Mr. Kerr has, “ nor have we any hopes of living to finish 
the whole of our wortc, which is destined, &c..” now the purpose for which 
the translator says thv whole of the work is destined, the author expressly 
says is the purpose for which onl^ one division, viz. the sixth division or 
part of the work is destined— Mr. Kerr docs not understand the j)assagc. 

In Aph. 119. The clause de caeteris rebus” being translated by Mr. 
Kerr “ and thence of others” shews very clearly that he had no distinct 
idea of the drift or meaning of his author. 

The conclusion of Aph. 127 , as given by Mr. Kerr, is utterly meaning- 
less ; he could not indeed have written it so if he had had but a glimpse of 
what his author is writing abrtit. llacon’s sentence is— ” A*tque propterea 
inulta et diverse in doctrine interprelafionis ])ra^cipiinus, ijuae ad subjecti, de 
quo inquiriinus, qualilatem et conditionem, mod urn iiiveniendi noiinulla 
ex parte ap]ilicent.” Tlie meaning of this is, that one and the same 
mode of investigation is applicable to all subjects ; but that the ap|^icati.)n 
of that method will be somewhat modified according to the qualities and 
conditions of the various subjArts ; and therefore it is a jiart of the autbur’s 
plan to give several precepts or directions which may assist the student in 
adapting his method to the various subjects that fall under his investigation. 
T’his is all very idain ; but what does Sir. Kerr make of it? . “ And there- 
fore shall deliver many different precepts m the di>ctrine of inter])retation, 
winch may in some measure relate to the method of ascertaining the cpiahty 
and condition of the subject enquired into.” This is clearly very wide of 
the author’s meaning. Mr, Smith renders the passage very well ; indeed 
he has no great credit in doing so. for any school-hoy might have done it. 

It would appear from the foregoing list, — too long we fear for the patience 
of inany*of our readers, hut which could easily have been* doubled or 
trebled, that Mr. Kerr appears, often at least, to have neither a competent 
knowledge of the language of his author, nor any clear perception of the 
spirit of his system, while Mr. Smith sufficiently indicates his possession 
of a generally clear and accurate knowledge of both. The jiassages wc 
have selected are all comparatively easy ones, on the meaning of which we 
ourselves have no doubt, lliere are passages in the Novum Orgaiium, as 
to the meaning of which translators m&y well disagree, and regarding 
which even Editors (who are generally deemed at least l»y themselves 
infallible) need not be ashamed to acknowledge a doubt. Regarding the 
rendering of such passages we have not ventured to decide, whether one 
translator or the other is right, or whether both are wrong. In fact there 
are many expressions in Bacon’s works, and esiiecially in this one, whose 
meaning is only to be acquired by many years of constant meditation on 
the iieculiarities of his svstem, and frequent perusal of his works. We have 
never read the Novum Organum, and we cannot tell how often we have read 
it, without getting at the meaning of several passages which we had not fully 
apprehended before ; so it will be, we presume, with every proper Baconian 
mind. ^ 

As Mr. Smith, if we may jlidg^ from his generally clear apprehension of his 
author’s meaning, appears to indicate the possession of such a mind, we 
cxf^ct indefinite improvements in each successive edition of iiis translation 

the second of wUch vfp are glad to learn is pow in the press, and has in 
rart been imblished. This augurs well alike for the appreciation of bis work 
by the conductors of nMi-govemment Seminaries, and the rapid spread of » 
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luglier education in the native community. As for Mr. Kerr, we cannot 
honestly say that we cn^^rtain any such lively or confident hopes. We 
can trace no clear sijfns of superior competency for the task which he has 
undertaken, nor any decisive promise of a fjrrowing ability to enstam]) it with 
the impress of n superior execution. In these our prognostications, we may 
be mistaken ; and if so, it will afford us much more pleasure to be con- 
strained, by convicting evidence, to acknowledge the mistake, than to be 
doomed to find it irrevocably confirmed. 

So much for the translations. — As to the notes, ne ither of the editions 
come up to the felt and clamant necessities of the case. Occasional notes* 
arc very well in their own way. But they do not suffice, in any adequate 
degree, to meet the demands of the native 8tud<mt. Short explanatory notes, 
with constant illustrative examples, amounting, in the aggregate, to a 
perpetual running comwen /ary .—this, and nothing short of this, is the sort 
of annotation, which is loudly sought for, and on all sides imperatively 
reciuired. 

Mr. Kerr’s edition, as already stated, enjoys the honour and privilege of 
being prefaced with an address by the II on. Mr. ( amoron, “ President of 
the Council of Education, to the students under its superintendence.” 
However grave and even numerous, the de%'ieneies of this address, consi- 
dered as an Acadcinie Lecture or Appeal to thousands of native youth, fast 
emerging from the dejitlis of ignorance and superstition, and asjiiring to at 
least an intellectual and social eminence, it is so excellent, as far as it gf»es, 
both in thoughf and expression, that we feel justified in giving it the widest 
circulation in a pennaiiciit form, by transferring it entire to uur pages. It i% 
as follows : — 

• • 

“ This trioislatinn of Bacon's Novum Orpauum, which has hci^n reprinted and 
illustrated uith notes by Mr. Kerr, the Friucipul of the Hindu College, conies forth 
under hapjiv ansinccrt • 

Por, uhilc it was in preparation, the Ilcsolution of Government, dated 10th 
October IHU. was published to the world. * 

It is to Bir Henry lianliiigc that you owe the jmblic and .solemn announcement of 
the pi cat principle that •* In every ])ossihlc ease a preference shall be gi\eii, in the 
Heleetion of canilidates for public einploynient, to those who have been educated in 
llie Institutions estatilishcd for the instruelioii of the jieoplc, as well by the Govern- 
ment as bv pn\ale Iinln idualo and Soeiclies, and especially to those who have dis. 
tinguibhcd thcmschcs therein by a more than ordinary degree of merit and attaiii- 
iiieiu.’* • 

Be thankful for the respect thus shewn for learning, and evince your gratitule by 
ledoublcd exertions, the rather that you arc indebted to the Governor ^ General, not 
only fur holding out to you this incentive, but also for not holding it out to you 
alone, for giving you as cninpetUors in the race, all your countrymen who have been 
trained to it, no matter where they have been trained ; and thus saving you from the 
pride and the indolence which those who enjoy a monopoly can hardly escape from. 

But do not iiiingiiie. that the sole or the main use ^of a^ liberal education is to fit 
yourselves for the public service ; or, rather, do not imagine that the public cau only 
be served by the performance of duties in the offices of Government. 

I would rather sec you grateful for this Ilcsolution, as a proof of the high esteem 
in which learning is held by your present lluler, than as a promise of the reward by 
^hich learning is to be requited. • - « , . 

The highest reward of learning, it is not in the power of any Euler, however benc- 

tolcnt and howover enlightened to bestow. ^ i -i ..i,. 

Tile improvement of mankina, of thatfiortion of mankind which u placed within 
our reach and influence ; the internal peace, and happiness, and duputy, which 
result to those who have labored to bring about that improvement,— these are tho 
most genuine, the most elevated, the fullest reeom]|fnce pf a life devoted to study. 

The enviable power ofecontabuting to tho improvement of large masses of man- 
hind, appears to mo to be conterred upon such of you, as ate animated by that desire, 
in unusually large measure hy the peculiarity of your pos^^. • 

Blaced as you ore between the learning of Europe and tSe wss of your countrymen. 
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you may mako yoursplves thpir bpnefactora, to an incalculable extent, by interpreting 
to them in your Vernacular tongue, what yon have leariU in English. 

In this respect your position is very analogous to that of European men of letters, 
at the revival of learning. 

There is, however, this remarkable diflTerence. that whereas the renovation of 
Europe by the communication of Greek and Uoinan literature and civilisation did 
not take place till the sources had been first corrupted, then dried up, and lastly, 
overwhelmed and ruinefi as* by an earthquake; the native races of this Indian 
Peninsula hare the opportunity of possessing themselves of the literature and civili- 
zation of modern Europe, while the streams arc still fiowing from their fountains with 
•undiminibhed fulness, and untainted puiity. * 

The consequence of this is, that sthilc the two careers which, at the period I speak 
of, were opened to the studious minds of modern Europe, soon Inst their attractive 
power, or ceased to be fruitful ; no corresponding changes can be foreseen in the two 
corresponding careers, which have lately been opened to you. 

The Latin was a dead language . no one, therefore, could bo sure of applying it, 
with classical elegance and propriety, to the new subjects w'hich were constantly 
arising for discussion. No one could attain that intimate familiarity with it. which 
we acquire by conversing with instructed men in their own mother tongue 

And as Latin was no where known to the unlearned, no one, who desired that his 
siloctrines should sink deep into the masses of mankind, could accomplish his pur- 
pose with that instrument. There was no nation which could be addressed iu Latin : 
whoever was not satisfied, unless he had a nation for his audience, could not be 
satisfied with Latin for the vehicle pf his thoughts. 

Bacon, though he took car^ that his works should not lose the advantage of a 
learned dress, vet wrote most of (hem, oiiginally, in English,* 

Sir Thomas Browne hesitated betw'ccn Latin and English, but decided in favor of 
his own language :t and qfter Milton I do not recollect that the^e is any w*oik of 
distinguished merit addressed by an Englishman to the general reader in Latin Prose. 
• There were no doubt other causes, but the abo\c mentioned I conceive are the 
principal ones why that mode of addressing the Kepublie of letters, was soon abon- 
d(fhed, notwithstanding the a*d vantage which Latin, from iu uni\crsality, had over 
the modern tongues. 

And again, when once the large but still limited stock of valuable knowledge whicli 
had accumulated in the Greek and T«atLn, had been transfused into the languages 
of the people, that use of the classical languages was at an end. 

We Europeans continue to learn Grcf^k andLatin, (I hope we always shall continue) 
for the mental discipline which the study affords, and that we may enjoy the un- 
rivalled beauties of the classical writers. 

But we no longer write Latin except as an exercise ; and all that was known to 
antiquity may now be known through modern languages 

The case is diffeient with you and the language of England. That is a living 
language. No cause can now be discerned why it*should ever die. 

No period, therefore, ran be foreseen when you will no longer be able to address 
in Eriglish, a public to whom it is vernacular. 

The disco\ erics, too, which are made from day to day by the learned of all Europe 
are described by the English writers ; so that such of you as are led by philanthropy 
to watch over the education of your race, have before ^ou a journey which is endless, 
and in which every step promises you a pure and glorious reward. 

And here, as inventive genius is not required, you may even with moderate abili- 
ties. if seconded by industry, render incalculable services to your countrymen. Tou 
may reveal to them all that was discovered or invented by Greece and Rome, and 
all that has since been discovered or invented, and all that may hereafter be dis- 


* In the same manner (if I recollect rightly) Josephus and Philo published their works 
both in (ireck and in the language of their countrymen, it la very interesting to observe 
these coincidences. 

t The passage from which we learn this, is in the Pnfacr to his ** Enquiries into vulga. 
and common error<** audit is so curious and illustrative thatll will quote U 

Our lint intention considering the common interest of truth, resolved (p propose it to 
the Latin Republic and equal Judges of Europe ; but owing in the first place this service unto 
our country, and therein especially unto its ingenuous Gentry, wo have declared ourself in a 
language best conceived. Although Econfess the quality ^ the subject will sometimes carry 
us into exprenions be> end mere English appKhensions ; aftd inOM if elegancy still pro- 
ceedeth, and English pens maintain that stream we have of late observed to flow worn many* 
we shaU 1^ jj^trs ^in to learn Latin to unUentand fiDgUabi and a work will prove 
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covered or invented by that groat cluster of energetic nations, tvhich, spread over 
Europe from the Frozen Ocean to the Mediterranean, are for ever contesting with 
each other the palm of learning* of art and civilization. 

Whether any still higher destiny than this is reserved for that Ang1»>Indian peo- 
ple, which as yet exists only in its rudiments, is to me a subject of deeply interesmg, 
but, I must acknowledge, obscure, speculation. « 

1 think 1 can foresee that its language of scholarship and of public business will 
be English ; that its scholars, speaking a variety of vernadhlar tongues, will com- 
municate with each other in English; that Shakespear, Milton, and Bacon will 
supply it with those profound and striking maxims, by an appeal to which a long 
explanatory discourse is often saved, and which are to thr learned what proverbs 
are to the vulgar, and with those energetic expressions, never forgotten when once 
learnt, which fill at once the mind with ideas and the heart with emotions. 

All this seems to me to be now discernible in its causes. But what this Anglo. 
Indian nation is destined to create in English, or in its own Vernacular language, 
whether it will produce any thing at once new and important in Literature or Philo- 
sophy, in Jurisprudence or Social science,— these are questions which I cannot 
protend to answer. 

But though I cannot answer these questions, I cannot refrain from meditating 
upon them. While 1 was so engaged I met with the following passage in Dr. 
Arnold's admirable lectures upon History. 

“ This leads us to a view of modern history which cannot indeed be confidently 
relied on, but which still impresses the mind with an imagination, if not with a con- 
viction of its reality. 1 mean that modern history^appear*! to be not only a step iu 
advance of ancient history, but the last step ; it appears to hoar marks of the fulness 
of time, as if there would be no fufbre history beyond it. For the lust eighteen hun- 
dred years, Greece has fed the human intellect; Rome taught ly Greece and im- 
proving upon her teacher, has been the source of law and Government and social 
civilization ; and what neither Greece nor Rome could furnish, the perfection of 
moral and spiritual truth, has bi en given by Christianity. Tiie changes which have 
been wrought, have arisen out of the reception of these elements by new races ; 
races endowed with such force of character, tliat what was old in itself, when exhibit- 
ed in them, seemed to become something new But races so gifted are, and have been 
fioni the beginning of the world, few' iu nnmbcr ; the mass of mankind have no such 
power, they either receive the impression of foreign elements so completely, that 
their own individual character is absorbed, and they take their whole being /rom 
without; or being incapable of taking in higher elements, they dwindle away Vhen 
brought into the presence of a more ])Owerful life, and become at last extinct alto- 
gether. Now, looking anxiously round the world for any new races which may 
iceeivc the seed (so to speak) of our present history into a kindly yet a vigorous soil, 
and may produce it, the same and yet new, for a future period, we know not where 
such arc to be found. Some appear exhausted, others incapable, and yet the surface 
of the whole globe is thrown open to us.”. 

1 may be mistaken, but 1 am impressed with the belief that the races which occupy 
British India are neither exhausted nor incapable. 

The discoveries of the Hindus,* in pure Mathematics, sufficiently attest the aptitude 
of the Indian races for that kind of intellectual jiursuit. The inventive powenf dis- 
played in the Hindu Epics and Dramas, may be reasonablv expected to produce 
great works of art, when they arc chastened and restrainea by the fine taste and 
resolute abMinence from the extravagant, which as far as we know have never been 
possessed^ any nation hut the Greeks, and those who have learnt them from the 
Greeks. Trie Sanskrit language, I am told, is an instrument of thought not inferior 
to the Greek The people whose thoughts required and produced such an organ to 
express themselves, cannot naturally hold a low place among the varieties of man- 
kind, ^ 

Sanskrit Literature and Science, is the evidence of what Indian minds could do by 
the mere force of reflection,* without any sustained and accurate examination of 
nature, and moving under tne fetters imposed upon them by a blind veneration for 
antiquity ; and from all I have l^ard of this Literature and Science, and from the 
little 1 have seen in translation. 1 should say that they give high promise of what 
Indian minds may perform, when filled with knowledge derived from thestndv of 
nature, and expatiating with the intellectual freedom which they cannot fail to learn 
from the speculations of lyir grgat English authors. 

* I Ba> nothing of Hahonnncdan Literature and Science, fo» they were not the creation 
of Indiui races. 
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I kn«w it may^ be objected that the Sanskrit Poets have wasted their ingenuity in 
endless alliterations, and in that futile and tasteless creation of all sorts of difficulties 
for the mere purpose of overcoming them, of which thee appear so proud, and which 
would have been looked upon by the great writers or Greece ana Rome with the 
deepest scorn. But no conclusive inference can be drawn from this against the 
capacity of the Sanskrit vriters or their posterity for the highest literary achieve- 
ments ; for the European writers of the dark ages played just the same unworthy 
tricks with Latin, whetfit came into their hands, as the t^anskrit writers played with 
their own language ; yet these early European writers were of the same race with the 
men who afterwards created the Literatures of England, France, Germany, Italy, 
Spain, and Portugal. 

* The moral qualities of the Indian races are not less remarkable. The patience, 
perseverance and self-denial which in Faquirs and Gosains have been wasted upon 
worthless and pernicious objects, may surely be expected, when well directed, to 
produce notable effects. 

The love of established custom which is so peculiarly characteristic of the Indian 
people, though it stands in the w'ay of refosm, where reform is needed, would be an 
admirable securi’y for the permanence of beneficent Institutions once ubtablishcd. 

I, then, am much disposed to believe that there is, in the people who inhabit this 
great Peninsula, sufficient force of character, and sufficient difference from the 
European races to make it probable, that great changes will be wrought in the ele- 
ments which the Indian subjects of Great Britain are now reeeiving under her 
instruction, and that, what is old in itself, when exhibited in them, will seem to 
become something new.’* 

These, however, are visions of remote futurity which must of necessity be dim and 
uncertain. 1 return to nearer and less obscure ptospects. 

Besides the public service, and the pursuit of literature and science, there arc 
open to you the learned professions. Law, Medicine, the highly honorable professiuii 
of a Teacher, and that w mch has but lately become a profession, Civil Engineering. 

I know it is thought by many that wc neglect unwarrantably to give that special 
instruction, which is necessary to fit young men for the practice of a profeshion. 

The value of professional instruction is indisputable; but 1 differ entirely from 
those. who think, that such instruction should supersede the general education which 
is given in our colleges. 

Bacon and Adam Smith, Shakespear and Milton, they say, will not make a man 
a Lawyer, or a Surgeon, or an Engineer, or a Merchant. 

Most true. But they will make a man what it is surely essential that he should 
be whatever calling he may follow. They will make him a moral and intellectual 
being. 

It is their office to preserve him from that narrowness of mind, which is apt to be 
caused by exclusive devotion to mere profeBsional studios ; and to arm him against 
those temptations to swerve from the path of rectitude, which will beset him mure 
or less in all walks of life. « 

1, therefore, while I rejoice in the success of the Medical Cbllege which we owe 
to ^rd William Bentinck and Lord Auckland, and while I look forward with anxious 
hope to the chairs of Jurisprudence and of Civil Engineering, whose foundation will 
illuatmte the rule of Sir Henry Hardinge, should deeply lament to see our Mathc- 
matice, our Natural and Moral Philosophy, ou^Pbetry, and our History, deaerted for 
these profeesionai itudlea* 

I do DOW lament that our Medical students are not more advanced in g^eral edura- 
cation before they enter the College, where their whole time must Be devoted to 
Pharmacy and Anatomy. This may be necessary for the present objects of the Col- 
lege; but 1 shall not be tatisiled till we can send out Physicians and Surgeons who 
shall also be, ss in Europe, accomplished men of letters. 

I should feel this still more strongly as regards my own profession. As much as I 
should rejoice to sfee the bar of India supplied with itatiTe gentlemen, elevated and 
purified by all polite learning, and trained to a;^ly the |(reat and beneficent principles 
of law and jurisprudence to the complicated affairs of a busy and inmroving community ; 
as much as 1 should rejoice in this, so deeply shoulill deplore, if instead of this, wo 
were to fill the Courts with pettifoggers, ignorant of every thing but rules and forms, 
acts and regulations and reports, their wits sharpened by the study of hair-splitting 
distinctions and captions objections, stirring up litigation to make their own fortanes 
out of it, or, at best, if th^ should think of duty at all. tldnking only of their duty 
to their clients, and forgettmg that any is owing to tiutli and justice. , . 

This Dsturally laads me to speak of the book which has hm here prepared lor 
you, Lord Bacon’s A'oouffi Organum, We shall perhaps asked, what is the use of 
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il, and how you are to turn to account what you may acquire from it. Certainly 1 
cannot encourage you to hope that the knowledge you will acquire from thia book, 
will enable you to gam all veTihood. You will not be able to turn that knowledge 
into rupees. 1 hope, however, they are under a mistake who suppose this to be the 
sole object, for which the natives of India desire an English education. 

I cannot even assert, that Bacon’s Novum (hrganum is a necessary passport to the 
science and philosophy of modem Europe. I must even adqiit, that the method of 
induction in its most perfect form is not the method now most essential to the pro- 
gress of mankind in knowledge. It is right you should be made aware of this • and 
I will therefore quote from a very profound and oomprciicnsive work, Mr. John 
Stuart Mill’s system of Logic, a passage which I believe places the matter in its true 
light . 

“ The copiousness with which I have ejemplified the discovery and explanation of 
special laws of phenomena, by eduction from simpler and more general ones, was 
prompted by a desire to characterize clearly, and place in its due position of im- 
portance. the deductive method, which in the present state of knowledge is destined 
irrevocably to predominate in the course of scientific investigation from this time 
forward.” • 

A revolution is peaceably and progressively effecting itself in philosophy, the 
reverse of that to which Bacon has attached his name. That great man changed the 
method of the sciences from dednetive to experimental, and it is now rapidly revert- 
ing from experimental to deductive. But the deductions which Bacon abolished 
were from premises hastily snatched up or arbitrarily assumed. The principles were 
neither established by legitimate canons of experimental inquiij, nor the results 
tested by that indispensable elements of a rational deductive m^hod, verification 
by R])cciiie experience.” 

” Between the primitive method of deduction and that which I have attempted 
to define, llicio is all the difference which exists between the Aristotelian physics, 
and the New’toni.in theory of the Heavens ” • 

** Tliat the advances henceforth to be expected even in physical, and still more in 
mental and moral science, will be chiefly the result of deduction, is evident from 
tlie general eonsidr rations already adduced.” 

** Among subjects really accessible to our faculties, those which still remain in a 
state of dimness and uncertainty, (the succession of their phenomena not having 
>o( boon brought under fixed aiid recognisable laws) are mostly those of a very 
romplex character, in which many agents arc at work together, and their clfects in 
a constant state of blending and intermixture. The disentangling of these crossing 
threads is a task attended with difiicuitieh, which, as we have already shown, are 
siiseeptible of soliitiou by the instrument of deduction alone. Deduction is the 
great scientific W'ork of the present and of future ages. ^Thc portion henceforth, 
reserved for specific experience in the achievements of science, is mainly that of 
•suggesting hints to be followed up by the deductive inquirer, and of confirming or 
checking liis conclusions.” 

It is right, I say, that you should be made aware of this, and that you should 
be forewarned not to seek in Lord Bacon’s work for what is not to be found 
there. 

But notwithstanding all this, I have encouraged Mr. Kerr to undertake this task, 
on which he has bestowed, and, in my judgment, successfully bestowed, very great 
labour and attention ; and I now, with perfect oonfidenee and with much eamest* 
ness, cxhosl you to make yourselves masters of the book. 

Bacon's great merit and philosophy was, that he forced upon the attention of 
.men and convinced them by his profound reasoning, and his grand ^ and weighty 
eloquence, that there is no other way of acquiring the materials of science, but the 
interrogation of nature ; and that to interrogate nature effectually, we must do so 
according to a scientific method. 

There are no doubt defects In the scientific method sketched by himself, and he 
had no great success in arriving at uscAil practical results. But it is not too much 
to say. uiat the whole of the difference which exists between the natural philoso- 
phy, (including the philosophies both of mind and matter,^ of the ancient and the 
modern European world, is lobe attributed ^that change in the direction of Intel* 
lectual effort which was produced, not inde A by Bac^ alone, but by Bacon more 
than any other man, and by thU book more than any other book. 

It was the trumpet whiih routed Europe, not Indeed from torpid alurober, but 
from idle and fantastic dreams, such as Asia is still dreaming : f!(om which she has 
still to be awakened. - , , 

1 have heard it said, that if the Novum Organum were At for a elan-book, it 
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would sureW have been bo employed in England. Perhaps the reason it has not 
been so employed, is that the Latin in which it is wi^ten, is much more stiongly 
characterised by the profound and pregnant genius of the great author, than by 
resemblance to the classical models of Augustan Rome. 

But whatever may be the cause, there is not wanting authority of the highest 
order, in favour of using this as a class-book for the instruction of youth. 

Professor Dugald Stewart, Mr Hallam and Dr. Arnold have all recommended it ; 
and I think the authority of three such men is of more weight than the opposing 
practice. 

But even if I had not these eminent names to support me. I should not have 
feared to recommend the adoption of this work as a class-book in our Colleges ; 
because I am sure that a mind which has deeply meditated and comprehended the 
aphorisms of the Novum Organum, and has imbibed their spirit is a mind pre- 
pared to undergo toil and privation in the search for truth, a mind to which no intel- 
lectual struggle, however long and arduous, can be so distasteful as acquiescence m 
ignorance or in error. 

Calcutta, June, 1845- C. H. CiiiiERON. 

Whatever difTereDce of opinion may have arisen respecting the propriety of 
certain expressions employed in this address, there can be but one opinion 
respecting the author himself and the credit that is due to him. From some 
of his favourite sentiments men may and will dissent, and some of his pecu- 
liar plans or meagures men even* may and will oppose ; but cheerfully must 
all unite, in rendering due homage to the earnestness and honesty of the 
zeal which he has manifested in his endefivours to promote the intellectual 
and social improvement of the people of India. 


A descriptive account of Assam ; with a sketch of the local geogra- 
phy^ and a concise history of the tea-plant of Assam ; to which 
is added, a short account of the neighbouring tribes, exhibiting 
their history, manners and customs. By William RtbiJism, 
Gowhatti Government Seminary. Illustrated with four maps, 
drawn expressly far the work. Calcutta, Ostell and Ijepage^ 
1841. 

This, in spite of defects not inconsiderable either in number or 
magnitude, is a good book, and one so well fitted to be useful, that we 
heartily wish we h^ a similar account of egch of those provinces that now 
go to make up the vast aggregate of our Indian empire. The author makes 
no pretensions to originality ; but he is entitled to the scarcely inferior credit 
of bring a laborious, and generally a judicious, compiler. 

We may suppose two methods of giving an account of a country, which 
we may be permitted, without any very strained accommodation of terms, 
to call the anatytie and the sywfftefie methods. The latter method wo^d 
begin witb tbe hard and indestructible skeleton of the earth, and furnish 
us first of all with the details of the geology of the country and its mineral 
resources. Hien it would present us with sketches of the surface of the 
land, its rivers and valleys, the’soils of the dififrieot portions of it and their 
natural producU ; the peculiarities of the rivers in regard to their m^i- 
tudes and directions, the qualities ol#thrir waters, and the changes going on, 
or that have taken place, in tbrir beds. Then we should come to the 
meteorology of the country, and eapect a detail tf ril iuat related to climate, 
Btorms, weather, temperature and so forth. All these comparatively perma- 
nent fiBBtures of the coiintry bring disposed of, we should expect next to 
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have a detail of the vegetable products of 4he soib and of the animal inhabi- 
tants of its land, its wsiter and its atmosphere. And last of all should man 
he brought upon the scene, and all the changes should he detailed that be 
has introduced into the country, with all the influences that local causes 
have excited upon his physical or mental character the mines that he 
has dug ; the fields that he has cultivated ; the riv^s that he has turned 
from their courses for purposes of irrigation or manufactures; the forests 
that he has cleared ; the plants that he has cultivated, whether indigenous 
or introduced ; the wild animals that he has extirpated or domesticated, and 
the tame ones that he has brought with him into the country ; the effects 
that his improvements have produced on the climate ; and the effects that 
the peculiarities of the soil and climate have oroduced upon him physiologi- 
cally, mentally and morally. 'ITien should be detailed the history of the 
country as the dwelling-place of man, with accounts of the cities be has 
built the Governments that he has established, and the various changes 
that ’they have undergone, and the gradual piogress of civilization and 
refinement amongst the people. Such would be what we may call a synthr^ 
tical or natural account of a country. The other method, which we may 
call the analytical or artificial method of description, would be nearly the 
reverse of the former. It would begin witfi present appearances, and trace 
them to their causes. It would begin with man as he exists now, and 
trace his history backward, through airthe various stages of improvement 
or deterioration through which he may have passed, noticing only in 
their relations to him, and with reference to the changes he has produced 
on them, and they on him, the various peculiarities of the country in regard 
to its geology, its soil and its climate. , ^ i j- j * rn 

Each of these methods would have its advantages and disadvantages. lo 
adhere with perfect rigor to either would perhaps be impossible, and would 
urohablv serve no purpose except the gratification of a pedantic and finical 
laste for ^ order. But while it were mere pedantry to a&ct to 

adhere with unbending rigor to one or the other method exclusively, we 
think it wiU always contribute to clearness to keep one or other method 
U,rally in view; and the tact of a tonogrtpher will be shewn by the skill 

with which he is able to make his method subservient to bis design, without 
nurmittinir it to act as a trammel upon him. 

this® w think our author has succee^ to a very gr^ extent. He 
adonts the former method as hU basis ; and although we thmk he occasion- 
ally «re on the side of rigidity of adherenw to his method, md occasiondly 
also on the aide of laxity in departing from it, yet on Ae whole he haa 
succeededvery well. We shall show, by an examde of each, what we mew 
alyThat we think he has oc^iomdly er^ by an excess of ngidity 
and laxity, ^'llie aecond chapter of the work begins thus : 

,1 'Pfc- n, r1tm.te in eeoaraphy comprehend. * a portion of the earth's turfsec 
.?‘* 1 V ^.^^0 to tie eqastor, and of each a breirith as that 

.e.r..t th. pole,' exe^s the longert da, in that 
the *V*SI..™Iti»h» tome certain space of time. It olio expra.... the ordinary 
fk.r^^nhere wSh tenrd to heat and moirtnre, which previdl in any given 
l!?rt!(5frfthe*5olS’ For n«r*I!mpq.e we mn.t regard climate In the latter nccep- 
tation of the term.” , . , 

We shall make a few remarks upon this short extract, which mU serve 
to justify the etatement we made in our first sendee as to the 
of iSm from defecta. It is for example very iiwprrect to say Aat “ the 
fern, dimate coawrefien*, a portion of the eart^ surface Ae author 
should have said fliat the term m and ao. TOia i; u apramen a 
inaccuracy of style that pervades the work. .From whom 
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the author quotes the two definitions of climate” we do not know, but 
they are both to a considerable extent incorrect. IV former would exclude 
** a portion of the earth’s surface contained between two circles parallel to 
the equator” and equally distant from the equator on opposite sides of it. 
Of course the framer of the definition might say that such a portion of the 
earth’s surface would J)e two similar climates placed side by side: and 
]ierhap6 in the book from which the quotation is taken the term may be used 
in such a sense as to correspond with the definition ; but such is certainly 
not the ordinary use of the term in this sense of it. Nor can we see any 
propriety in a definition that would allow the zone extending from N. 
to 10° o' 1 S., and that extending from 10° N. to 9° 59' 59 S. to he 
called a climate, but would forbid the name to be applied to the zone extend- 
ing from lO"" N. to 10° S. Ilien again the second definition excludes some 
of the most important elements of climate, the ” state of the atmosphere 
with regard to” winds, thunder and lightning and other electrical pheno- 
mena. 

Hut our reason for quoting this passage was our disapproval of the intro- 
duction of it, and several pages that follow it, at all. It seems a specimen of 
that fault which the poetical artist condemns — Gemino helium Trojamm 
arditur ah ovo. The author mig^t have assumed that his readers understood 
what he meant by climate, and should have remembered that he had nothing 
to do with climate in general, but only with the climate of Assam. An 
instance of too great laxity in departing from his general method is furnished 
by the mode in which the author introduces the important chapter on the 
lustory of the cultivation of 4he tea-plant and the formation of the Assam 
Tea Company. Iliis ought to have formed the last chapter of his history 
of the people, and the relations of the English towards them, instead of 
being introduced as a section in the general survey of the botany of the 
country. In that survey it would have been sufiicient to have noticed the 
tea-plant as one of the indigenous products of the country. The whole 
history of its cultivation under European auspices clearly belongs to another 
department. 

The author’s statement of the law by which temperature is affected by eleva- 
tion is another instance of the vagueness which is the chief fault of his work. 
“ Cold encreases in a very rapid progression with the elevation of the land, as 
well as with the latitude, being at the rate of one degree to every hundred yards 
of altitude.” On reading this sentence we were at a loss, as will our readers, 
to know whether the author meant to tell us that an encrease of a hundred 
yards of elevation produces as much diminution of temperature as an en- 
crease of one degree of latitude, or that an encrease of a hundred yards of 
elevation produces a diminution of one degree of temperature ; and it was 
only by referring to our books, and ascertaining which is nearer the truth, 
•that we found that the latter is his meaning, llie law of diminution of 
temperature with the encrease of latitude, as laid down by Humboldt, and 
simplified by Sir David Brewster, is expressed in the following elegant 
formula, 

t = 81. 6** cos. 1. 

in which t represents the mean temperature of place in latitude 1. This 
gives the mean temperature of the equator 8ii°, and that of the pole Zero. 
The temperature being thus as the cosine of the latitude, and tne cosines 
not diminishing uniformly as the latitudes encrease, it is impossible to 
state generally any precise amount of decrease of |rapMture due to a given 
encrease of latitude. Humboldt’s law for the dimmutioii of temperature 
with the encrease of elevation agrees pretty nearly with our author’s 
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statement. It g|ve8 a diminution of 1« of Reaumur’s scale for an ascent 
r toises.^ Now as 80 degrees of Reaumur’s scale are equivalent to 180 
of Fahrenheit 8, and as flie French toise was equal to 6,4 feet nearly, this 
will give 344 lert of elevation to sink the thermometer a degree on Fahren- 
heit’s scale. Ihis distance, or 114 yards, is not very different from our 
author’s statement 5 but it is always better to state numbers accurately. 

It is not our jiurposc, in this cursory notice^f a deserving work, to 
enter into any details as to the geography, geology, meteorology, botany, 
topography, or history of Assam; for aU these %ve would rather refer our 
readers to the work itself. We sliall content ourf^rlves with making a few 
extracts, which may give scAae idea of the varied contents of the work. 

The following description of a * Nor Wester’ is iii the author’s best 
style, though disfigured with some of the incorrect expressions, the result 
apparently of inattention, to which we have alluded. Such are the expres- 
sions, “ between the jiassage of the sun from the vernal equinox to the 
summer solstice,” and “ the black cloud is raised.” 

** The snildea squalls cnlle l North-westers, usually occur during this season. 
They are storms of extreme vio'ence but of short duration, rarely comin*' on in the 
open day, or twice during the absence of the sua, but usually commencing about 
tuc time of the evening twilight. Ihcy are often preceded for a day or two by the 
appearance each eveuine of a dense bank of clouds in the northern horizon, which 
is occasionally illuminated with faint flashes of lightning, and is dispersed during 
the night. These storms rage with greatest force between the passage of the sun 
from the vernal equinox to the summer solstice. His vertical power then loads the 
air with humidity, and his action diminishing as he goes down, a dense cloud 
advances from the edge of the horizon. The approach of one of thcbC storms is 
frequciltly combined with circumstunces of considerable grandeur. The low sharply- 
defined black clouds, which occupied nearly one-half of the horizon, is* towards the 
centre gradually raised into a gloomy arch, which rapidly extends towards the zenith, 
its summit rcseiiibltng the ovei hanging crest of a gigantic breaking wave ; while its 
lower portion is s oped downwards and forwards into a plane, inclining to the sur- 
face of the earth. When the storm is about a mile distant, a dead calm prevails ; 
as it comes nearer, partial eddies of w'ind catch up the dust and leaves, and whirl 
them aloft, and the temperature of the atmosphere rapidly sinks. The storm conti- 
nues to ^proaeh with a slow and solemn motion, till it has attained a certain altitude, 
when a moafc^tgsmendous gu h of wind bursts forth at once with sudden fury, fre- 
quently 4eqillig up tress by the roots, and carrying away before it every light 
substance it can take up, and filling the whole surrounding atmosphere with 
obscuiity A burst of loud thunder, with flashes of vivid lightning, next suc- 
ceeds, which seems to clear a passage for a torrent of the heaviest rain, that 
descends with wonderful lmpetuo^ity. After this commotion of the elements, which, 
seldom exceeds half an hom* in duration, has subsided, a tranquil temperate season 
ensues. The face of nature now shioes forth with renovated beauty, the green 
trees being brightly relieved against the deep violet of the departing clouds ; the air 
is cooled and refre«hed. and its lower strata, by dilution, purified of the noxious 
vapours, which bad there accumulated before this salutary convulsion.** 

llie reBOurceB of Assani, as indeed of India generally, seem almost bound- 
less ; but as yet comparatively nothing has been done to make them 
available for commercial purposes. Gold and iron ores abound ; coal 
is found in the bed of every stream, washed down from the mountains, 
where it must be plentiful and near the surface. The India rubber tree 
grows naturally in mrests, and indeed the manufacture of Caoutchouc seems 
to be the only branch of ^dustry that is conducted by the Assamese on . 
a large scale. Silk of various kinds is produced, and might by care 
and industry be improved in quality and indefinitely increased in quantity. 
Indigo hae ueen tried on a small seme, and has succeeded. 

But of course all die world knows that it is expected to be tea that ie to 
form the staple product m Assamese commerce. We remember having 
heard that the existence of the tea plant in this country 'was ^t suspected: 
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from the prevalence in certain districts of a particular species of butterfly;, 
whose caterpiller was known to feed only upon the tea-plant in China, 
Mr. Robinson does not mention this interesting incident ; but we believe 
it is a fact ; and a beautiful instance it is of the connexion of physical sciences. 
As our readers are probably well acquainted with the history of the tea culti- 
vation, at least down to the period to which Mr. Robinson’s narrative ex- 
tends, we shall not make any extracts on this subject, but shall conclude 
with the author’s accounts of the mode of procuring the caoutchouc : — 

“ The juce is procured from transverse incisions made in the larger root, which 
has been already mentioned as being half exposed. The incision reaches the wood, 
or e\en penetrates it, but the flow of the juice takes place in these instances from 
the bark alone. 

Beneath the incision a hole is scoped out in the earth, sufficiently deep to hold the 
jars, or pans, into which the fresh gum is received. By this simple ond effectual 
mode of extracting it, the juice is received into the vessels perfectly free from all 
impurities. The Larger roots are preferred, in addition to their being half expos^, 
for yielding a richer juice. The fluid on issuing is, when good, nearly of the consis- 
tence of cream, and of a very puic white. Its excellence is known b" the degree of 
consistence, and the quality of caoutchouc, on which this would appear to depeud, is 
readil) ascertained by rubbing up a few' drops in the palm of the hand, wnen the 
caoutchouc rapidly becomes sepaiated. By kneading this up again, it soon becomes 
elastic. 

Many incisions are made in one tree. The juice flows rapidly at first, hut the 
rapidity diminishes after a few^inutes. 

it is said to flow fastest during the night ; it continues during two or three days, 
after which it ceases, owing to the formation of a layer of caoutchouc over the 
wound. The bole is then covered in again, and it is said that the wound in the root 
soon heals, and that the tree is in no way injured by the extraction of the gum. 

‘When an attempt is made to bleed the tree beyond what it can healthfully bear, 
the juice becomes «o watery as to be no longer fit for the use of the manufacturers ; 
so that the gum gatherers are obliged to give the trees n due respite, and to collect 
no more gum than the tree can well afford, without bustaiaing any injury. 

The quantity obtainable from a single tree ha<» not yet been exartly ascertained ; 
some of the natives affirm that four or five maunds may be procured ; others gi^c 
only one ghara full, or ten seers, as the amount procurable. l>rom the slowness 
with which it flows, half n mannd may he considered a fair average produce of 
each bleeding. The operation is repeated at the expiration of eighteen or twenty 
days Assuming tbe rate of half a mannd to be nearly correct, 2i',0u0 treea wiU 
nve as the aggregate of four bleedings 1*2.000 maunds of caoutchouc, that is, if 
I)r. Roxburgh’s pitqportion of ibis product to aqueous matter, viz. isi oz. to 60t 
be correct. * 

There are now in Assam two manufactories of caoutchouc ; but the process of 
cleansing the gum is kept a secret, and all therefore that ean be said on this point 
is, that when prepayed ft is ponred out into wooden moulds about 6 feet in length, 
and U in breadth, the lower planks being pierced through with holes to allow of the 
escape of all aqueous and injurious juices, that* will not, or should not, coagulate 
with the pure gum. 

If the previous purifying of the gum be properly attended to,— and In this process 
the whole art of manufacturiog the perfectly elastic gnm of coouncKe aeems to 
exist.— the gum should not, by any exposure to the atmosphexe* be subject to the 
least degree of damminess, or visddity ; and if this impoxtaat point be not fhlly 
attdned, the artide is of no use in the mannfactnre of those fine clastic threads* 
which constitute its chief value in the European markets. 

The gnm in its best prepared atate, is worth from four to six shillings a pound, 
whilst in Its worst, when it is only fit for dissolving, for the manufactnre of water- 
proof garments and such like articles, it wiU not foteh more than as many pence per 
pound. ^ 

The art of obtaining this complete freedom from damminess, and fonseqncnt per- 
feet elastidty, does not appear by any meana to have been reduc^ to a certainty ; 
n^, oonsequently, a far better acquaintance with the artide than is yet possessed 
by tbe Assam manufadurers, seems ref|nisite before U#*can Vs managed with con- 
stantly the same result.” 

Now we ii\uBt atop, with a recommendatioii to auch of our readerk aa 
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take interest in the toiH)i|^raphy of the enunlry, in which we sojourn, lo 
procure and read the w^rk before us. The defects that we have pointed 
out, not from any finical spirit, are chiefly those of style and ariau( 2 ;ement ; 
*tlie excellencies are in the matter. As for the formei, thi author has a 
foully Buflicient excuse in the fact, if we are not misinformed, that the Enjjrlish 
jH to him in some sort virtually a foreifi^n langua^e^ We should not omit 
to mention that the utility of the work is enhanced by somewhat 

odd looking, hut apparently not inaccurate maps, lii these it is no ca^^y 
inattfT to distinguish land from water ; but this the fault only of the 
colours. 


Thr Iltsfori/ of Christianity in India ^ front tht vonimnit emml 
of the Christian era^ hy the Rew J, Honyh^ ! 84/). Voh. tird 
and Ath. 


Mr. HoUfsir is not one of those I'nglishm ii, who, llioiic;!! thej 
derive their means of support from India, yet provt ungiatcful to the conn 
try, which has given them their subsistence. 'rhou«;li now in Knglantl be 
docs not forget India, as these volumes shew* that he ieels the most live!) 
interest in the moral condition of its teeming population. While a 
Ti»dd gives us a view of the antiquities and genealogies ol die country, and 
a Malcolm and a DowVquaint us with its political and iiulil.iry liisior}', 
Mr. Hough takes up the subject of the projiagatioii of CJUiistianity. 
lie professes liiinself indebted for llie chief maiciiaJ- respecting tin 
eaily Danish and English Missions to the Reports of the ("liristian Know- 
ledge Society, respecting which he states, “ I coiifcs** tliat until I had 
investigated the entire series of the Society's Re]iorts, together with the 
original corrps])ondence and journals of the Missionaiies. 1 bad formed no 
toiieeplion of the extent, the value, the importance of the Society's ubour^ 


*ni India " ^ . i 

Mr, II. begins with the Dutch Missions, llie Dutch were the/r.vf who 
began protestant missions in India ; they made conversion a primary object 
111 their conquests : they conquered Java in iGlO and divided the country 
Iiitu iDi«»ionary districts in 1031 : they eetablished a school m every parish- 
hut their schools fell with their political power-in Amboyna they instituted 
village schools and sent several natives to Holland to be educated as minis- 
tersT III Batavia they had 100,000 native converts. Ihe Malay was the 
first language of the Kast into which the Bible was translated, and 
Dutchmen. Mr. H. gives an interesting detad of Ceylon, where Ae Duteh 
planted a school it. wery parish. “ P’}^^ 

own language, chiefly with the view of abolishing the Portuguese, as well 
iw the Romish religion, from their territories. Accordingly in 

after the expuleion of the Portuguese, the Governor issued n pr^^ata^ 

ordering all the Hollanders to empf thetr slavet to 

thrir h%ds shared until the, umkrstaod .C 

the language was permuted to let his hasr f 1 

'Phis ^cy succeed to a jonsiderable extent. Phe ^ 

ent ovCT every ten schools, who visited each once a 

clergyman wno vieited all once a yew. Jaffna ^e ^ native 

of the Dutch were attended with the "y 

( hrietiansamonnte^to njp.3fl4, but a «pid deitoe nS 

as few of the Dutch w«n acquainted 

Mission with the Uhoure of Ziegen^ tonne SI hdd 

had an audience of George the First on the 

a weekly confereace with I^J»tive teacher*, in 1^30 tJiree of to Mu- 
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nonaries were refuRed a passage in the E. I. C. ships, but succeeded even- 
tually through the intercession of the Queen ojf England, In 1732 the 
arrival of a medical missionary greatly strengthened the mission. In 1733 
a native convert was ordained — this gave him more respect in the eyes of the 
natives — stimulated the catechists to greater exertion and increased the pumber 
of converts. Mr. treats of the Tanjore Mission founded by a native of 
low caste, of ^hom he gives a most interesting account. A charity school, 
on the model of the Halle Orphan House, was established for 200 Christian 
children, a printing press was connected with it. They declined ordaining a 
native, because he was of low caste. 'I'he missions were carried on tho* 
war was often raging between the French and English. 

Mr. U. notices the Moravian Missions in the East, llie Moravians attempt- 
ed to establish a mission in Ceylon in 1740, but were banished the island 
by the Dutch authorities, instigated by the clergy. In 1 7^8 they attempted 
under the protection of the Danes to form a mission at the Nicobar islands. 
After 20 years’ residence in a wild country exposed to numerous privations 
and having lost eleven of their missionaries, they left the island : they failed 
at Tranquebar also. In 1777 Mr. U. states, that two Moravian missionaries 
went to Bengal at the request of the Danish Asiatic Company, and settled 
near Serampore. A few years afterwards a M. Levius gave them a garden 
and some houses near Calcutta, where they resided for some time : they 
baptized a female slave from Malabar. They had a station at Patna, but 
were unsuccessful. In 1793 they forsook India altogether. I'heir system of 
colonizing deterred most people from approaching them, and their working 
at trades degraded them in the eyes of the natives. 

The English Mission at Madras was not founded for a century after the 
English settled in Madras, who rolled wave after wave on the shores of 
India, with ajjpetites ever increasing, for food always diminishing.” The early 
missionaries were active in conducting schools. Professor Franke took a 
warm interest in them. In England the annual contributions to missions about 
1740 amounted to 70£ ! The behaviour of English sailors and the French ^ 
wars proved great obstacles. In 1768 DeCuste, a Portuguese inquisitor, 
joined the Protestant Church. Mr. H. notices the labors of Gericke, who 

saved all be could to give all he could.” And the mission at Cuddalore where 
the language spoken by those who attended the Mission Chgpel was a mixture 
of Portuguese, Tamul, Telegu, Dutch, English*, and French : they were greatly 
opposed by the Romish priests who were instigated by the French, though 
Count Lally, with his Irish brigade, behaved very kindly to them. A histo^ 
of the Trichinopoly mission in connection with the labors of Swartz is 
given. The Tanjore Mission and Swartz were respected even by Hyder. 
Swartz tried to establish schools, but the state of the native government was 
a great obstacle. . In 1787 the Court of Directors made a grant of money for 
the establishment of English Provincial schools. Mr. Swartz took an active 
part in them, and drew up several of the reports : as a remedy for anxiety, 
Swartz states, “whenever I meet with any thing disagreeable, I go and 
catechize for an hour.” The Tinnevelly and Pdamcottah Missions are 
noticed. 

The 4th vol. takes up the BengaAfissions, begun by the Anglican Church 
in 175B. In 1692 the English had but one (jhurck in India, at Madras. 
In 1714 tbe Rev. S. Briercliffe, chaplain at Calcutta, wrote to the Christian 
Knowledge Society, that he could not establish a school in Calcutta, and 
that great obstacles lay to missions from the Mahjunmedans, then the 
rulers of Bengal. The interest manifested by \he Christian Knowledge 
Society, and the religjous books they sent roused the British of Calcutta 
to the necessity of having*a Church, which was called St. John's, throu^ 
the influence of tjje Free Masons, llie Gov^pwr, civilians and mititaiy 
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to walk every Sunday to Church. In 1732 application was made by 
the Dutch for a missionary— money was available, but not men. In 
1756 the Church and^ ^.alcutta records were destroyed by the Moham- 
medans. In 17.'>8 Kicrnander — ^Ijonoured name— arrived m Calcutta as 
a missionary, and was cordially patronized in his mission by Lord Clive 
and the Members of Council. In 1759 he opened an English school for 
Armenians, lieuf^alis, Kn^flish and Portuguese ; in*a year, it contained 135 
scholars, some of whom were Drahmans, and made no ob}ec1ion to be 
tauffht the t^hristian doctrines— he also took charpje of the Charity-school, 
(the present Free S<-hool). One of his first converts was a Brahman. In 
17 '^9 he beffan public worshiii in Vortugvese^ every Sunday : his Christian 
pupils, besides others, used to attend. He was very active in distributing 
the religious publications of the Christian KiiowiKige Society— these 
duties unfortunately left him no time for the study of the native languages. 
Mr. Vansittart, father of the present Lord Bexley, i»atronizL*d his mission 
and charity school. In seven years he had about (io converts from Hindu- 
ism. In 1761 he sent by request some Arabic 'IVstaments to the Court of 
the Great Mogul, Shah Alum— they were well received. In 1774 he built, 
a spacious school-room with the proceeds of his wife's jewels, but found 
great difficulty in procuring qualified school-mahters. lie did nut allow 
“ the stranger within the gate,” the heatflen to work for him on Sunday. 

In 1775 he baptized the Persian interpreter of the Siqireme Court, — the 
lion. Justice Chambers and his lady being sponsors. Kiernander expended 
ovtTl2,0()0£ of A/.s* Ofcn money on Missionary objects. His circumstances 
however became embarassed. Mr. Hough attributes this to his luxury ; 
others think that evidence sufficient can be adduced to sliow that this was 
not the cause, and that Kieniander’s being reduced to poverty was not 
Ills own fault. Mr. Hough next gives an account of the Missionary 
lahoui'K of thcRe\.i>. Browne, who established a school fur Hindu or- 
phans, and forsook the lucrative appointment of Chnplam to the Military 
Orphan Asyliuii. rather than dissolve his connection with the Mission 
Church. Ill 17^9 the Kev. T. (’lark arrived us a Missionary, but within 
a year he proved a reiiagade, and we fear for the love of filthy lucre turned 
(‘haplniii. — Messrs, (irant and Chambers proved warm friends to tli« mission. 
Ill ]7*>7 the Cathedral Church was erected. Raja Nobkissen presented the 
ground, and (’/. Grant gave some highly polished masses of blue marble from 
(iaur for it. Jt cost 3,(i()()£, with the exertion of i,200£ from the E. I. (^ 
all was raised by voluntary subscriptions. In 1799 Kiernaniler died, neglected 
by the Members of tlio (’hurch, for whom he had done so much : his wor’A 
was taken up by Buchanan and Browne ; the latter was absent from the 
Mission I'burch only one fortnight in 20 years. Mr. Hough then gives 
an account of the establishment and benefits resulting from Fort William 
(^)llege, the history of the Mission Church to which the Marquis of Wellesley 
assigned ‘264 Rs. monthly and the arrival of Martyn and Corrie in ISOC. 

Mr. H. next de.scribes the Baptist Mission, and its founder Mr. Thomas, 
who cnf|uired for devout (’liristians in C’alcutta, though a Mission had been 
there 20 years previously : he circulated portions of the Bible in Bengali 
in manuscript. Next Carey came forward, whose ardent thirst for geogra- 
phical knowledge, stirrei^ 'ip his Missionary zeal. His settlement at 
Miidnahatty— hiH excursion to Butan— he then treats of the arrival of Ward 
and Mnrshman, ami their being siisiiected of being republican emissaries — 
the opposition of Brahmans — the conversion of Krishna — the publication of 
Ihe Bengali Testami^it 18Q1— Sir G. Barlow’s proliibitipn of preaching and 
distributing tracts in Calcutta in I8O6— Chamberlain— the Biirmau Mission 
begun 1800 in consequence of the obstructions tcsMissions in -Bengal — the 
founding of the Benevolent Institution 1810— -the robbery ayhe Butan Mia- 
siou house^ the Chittagong fi^ia|ion— Mr* F* Carey^ jgmbMsador^froni the 
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Burmese Court at Calcutta — the translations — ^the number of native 
converts, — all these and other subjects are fully treated of. 

Mr. Hough gives an account of the London Missionary Society's first 
mission at Chinsura. Mr. May arrived in 1612, and formed a circle of schools, 
which extended ten miles above and six below Chinsura ; the Marquis 
of Hastings granted GOO Rs. monthly to them ; at first the Brahman boys 
would not sit down on^mats with those of other castes: the one great 
object of Mr. May was to improve the indigenous schools of the country ; 
in 1816, he established a normal school. In 1807 the L. M. S. established 
a Mission at Surat. Sir J. Mackintosh patronized it. It failed however, but 
was revived in 1815. The L. M. S. established a Mission in Ceylon in 
1 804, they found many of the Native Christians there no better than 
the heathen. Sir A. Johnston patronized the Mission. 

The subject of the Armenians is taken up “ who carry on commerce 
from Canton to Constantinople,” and amount to 480 in Calcutta. They 
were established in Calcutta inlCSG. — Mr. 11. gives a history of the 
Church Mission Society, which began its labours in 1 8 1 1 by employing 
Scripture Readers and aiding translations. lu 1813 they opened an 
English school at Agra, and Abdul Messih acted as a reader under Mr. 
Corrie’s superintendence. In 1814 Mr. Bowley began his career and was 
stationed at Ghunar in 1815, whtTre he founded schools in which the masters 
were paid according to the number of their scholars. In 1815 Mrs. Sherwood 
interested herself in the Cyhurch Mission at Mirat ; she employed readers, and 
conducted schools : the Rev. H. Fisher also co-operated In 1815 they opened 
a school of 100 boys at Kidderpur, Calcutta : in 181 G the Kev. T. Robinson, 
chaplain of Dum-Dum had six (.'hristian boys brought by Mr. Currie 
from Agra, under his superintendence, to train them up as teachers — the 
same year an estate of 7 acres was ])urcha*»ed at Garden Reach for a 
Christian Institution. 

Mr. Hough takes up the different Missions by decades or periods of 
ten years : the one for Calcutta from 18('7 to i8lG, is particularly interesting. 
In 1807 the evangelical fund was raised for the maintenance of a minister in 
the Mission Church, Calcutta, scjiaratc from the Company’s Chajilains — what 
has been done with this money? Mr- II. gives details of Browne, Martyn, 
'J'homason, and Come. At Dinapur a Conqiany’s covenanted servant turned 
Mussalman. Some interesting quotations are given from Mrs. Sherwood’s 
“ Indian Orphans” — the labors of Corrie at Benares are given — the life of 
Abdul Messih — the Apostacy of Sabat~-the foundation of the European 
Orphan Asylum and of the Hindu College. 

Mr. 11. gives a short notice of the labors of the.London Missionary Society 
at Surat; selected on account of its population, commercial connexion, and 
influence on Kabul, Kandahar and Persia. He also refers to the o])erations 
of the American Mission at Bombay, begun in 1813, under the frown of 
government ; the Court of Directors were about to aend out a despatch 
to India, censuring all their civil and ecclesiastical servants, who had 
abetted these and other Missionahes ; but an able written defence of them 
aubmitted to the C'ourt by C. Grant, turned the scale in their favour. 
They opened a school for Jews in 1816, attended by 40 scholars. 

This work of Mr. Hough’s is a valuable contribution to the religious 
statistics of India — it is more full on the Madras presidency than on 
Bengd. The author has consulted many original books and AfS. in hi» 
compilation. The subject is one that even in a Uten^ point of view ought 
to interest the publi9. Since a laudable curioai^ is (Employed in traci^ 
the history of Paganism, MahommedauiBLi, Buddhism— why should the 
progress or Christ&n tru^h prove the only exception ? This work will form 
a vduable ado^on to other works, that have treated of particular parts 
of India, and w coi^ially recommend its pgoftalto all our readers. 
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The Ocean amt the Desert^ by a Madras officer^ 2 mh, JLohdon^ 
• P. C Newley^ 1846. 

This book would have attracted much more attention, if it had l>e®n 
jmhlished ten years a^o. It is a narrative of an overland journey from India 
to England ; and a very amusing narrative, written m a free, unpretending 
style ; and very much the sort of book altogether ttiat an intelligent officer 
might be expected to write. It is not the author’s fault if the information 
contained in his pages is not ve^«trikingly novel ; but rather bis misfortune, 
as we have said, that he has written ten years too late. Yet, in sjiite of this 
abatement, the “ Madras officer” has produced a very readable book ; and 
no one can take it up without alighting upon something, which he ImUi not 
met with in any previous work. Our author— and we like him for it, is the 
officer all over. He never, in any ]iart of the world, comes across a hand- 
ful of soldiers, without criticising their build, their carriage, their uni- 
form, their accoutrements — everything belonging to them ; and when he 
meets with an old soldier in want of a little assistance he opens his purse- 
strings to supply it. 'i’he “ Madras officer,” after leaving Malta, proccedeil 
by land, through Italy and France — and concludes his book with a hearty 
recommendation to all, who are in goc^ health and not builhened with 
laige families, to follow m his track. AVe received these volumes too late 
to enable us to do more than speak of them in these genx.iul terms. Had 
they reached us earlier, it would have given Ub much ]))eabiire to have made 
bcveral e.\tractb from their pages. As it is, we would recommend our 
leaders to make the iic(|uaintance of the “ Madras officer," whom they are 
sure to tind a good-humored, amusuig, unaifected, intelligent travelling 
coinjiaiiion. 


The Indian San^ Calcutta — Printed and puhlisked in the Indian 

Snn Press^ old J\Iadrasa, No. 101, JJoitakhanali Street^ by 

Moalavi Nussir-ud^diiiy for the Proprietor. 

Tins is a weekly Journal which made its first appearance, on 
the 11th of June; and we desire duly to record its existence as one of 
the curiositk s of our local Literature. It is a polyglott Newspaper, consist- 
ing at present of ten folio pages of ample breadth and length, and intended 
ere long to be enlarged to sicteen pages. Each page consists of five 
iiarallel columns in five different languages, viz., Persian, Hindi, English, 
llengali, and Urdu or Uindustani. The subject matter is the same in 
all — being rendered or translated into each of these languages. The English 
occupies the central column, and is properly flanked and guarded on the 
one side by the Persian and Hindi versions, and on the other by the Bengali 
and Urdu equivalents. 

The undertaking is evidently one which must involve no small outlay 
in the way of expense, and must entail no small exertion in the wav of 
mental and physical laboijr. In this respect the project is really a bold 
one; and inasmuch as it appears to indicate the existence of a daring, 
adventurous and enterprising spirit, the projector is entitled to all the creffit 
which belongs to a new claimant for renown in the ranks of Uterary 
chivalry, • a , . 

'Phis, however, is a gro88l>» utilitarian age ; and we fear tto its busy 
partisans will have little respect for any manifaiitation of chivalry, 
whether in the walks of literature or in the fielda of mcij0r touraamenU 
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In r^erence to this new '* Indian Sun/* pe^le will ask the v^Wc znatelia- 
listic questions, ** What is the use of it ? For whom is it intenoed ? What 
profitaole end is it designed to piomote ? What classes of persons is it 
expected to illumine ^’* And we must confess that the answers to such 
Questions are not quite obvious. Few persons can pretdnd, like Sir William 
Jones, to be so intimately acquainted with the hve languages through which 
the Indian Sun’* condescends to shine, as to peruse what may be recorded 
in them with facility and pleasure. Or, if they could, of what practical 
avail, m the present instance, would such lingual acquisition pioce, seeing 
that the information conveyed in all is precisely the same ^ '1 he only 

spots, on which we can suppose a Luminary with such multiplex lays, 
capable of shining with any effect, aie thos>e on which may be congregated 
living specimens ot the natnes of duferent province^, as well as of dideient 
ranks and pursuits ; such as the kachaii of the gi eat Zemindar, the palace 
of the Hajdh or >lawab, the City or Mofussil Adalat or Couitof Justice 
In these cases, the Zemindar, or Hajah, oi Nawab, or Judge might each take 
a copy for the benefit of his multitiidmous and grotesquely soiled retameis ; 
or several of these might club together and take a copy between them 
Even then, however, as each one must be mote familiar with some one 
language than with another, he would natuially jiicfer haMng the p&pei 
exclusively in that tongue, rather than be paying for the laigcr, and to 
him unintelligible, and consequently useless, portion. 

It 18, as every right-thinking person must admit, a matter of > ast con- 
sequence that natives of rank and influence should be supplied with tiust 
worthy infonnation and wholesome counsel on all subjects of importauce , 
instead of bung left, as hitherto, at the incicy of bliiiideiing vakils, inter- 
ested sycophants, and designing kna\es In an intellectual, a social, 
and a political point of view, the accomplishment oi such an object 
ought to be regal ded b) all, who ha\e the good of India at heart, as 
of no small moment. iNow, — since the Urdu is still the Lingua tram a 
ot India, being undei stood by numbers of respectable and influential 
natives, not merely m the presidency of Bengal, but throughout the 
piesidencies of Madras and Bombay, and since the English, fiom its 
being the language of the Kulers, must ei cry where increasingly become 
an ob|ect of desiiable acquisition to all who have immediate dealings 
with the Government oi its ofhcial Agents, — a newspaper, with parallel 
columns in English anci Urdu, conveying; a weekly accurate digest or 
summary of European and Indian intelligence, diawn from authentic 
sources, and offering hints and counsels of a judicious and edifying charac- 
ter, might ultimately prove an invaluable boon to the community at 
large, and be of essential service in promoting the designs of a wise and 
enhgbtened Government. This suggestion we submit to the spinfed 
Proprietor of the ** Indian Sun,” and sincerely hope that it will meet 
with his serious consideration. He has already shewn himself to possess 
talent, energy and entcrprize ; ^ that is wanted is, that these should 
be directed into profitable channels. Pei haps in time, be might even bnng 
out separate editions of the same paper m Anglp-Persiatit Anglo-Hindi, 
Anglo- Bengah, &c. &;c. to suit the specific wants wd capabilities of distinct 
classes of readers. Meanwhile, wishing him, as we heartily do, all 
manner of success, he will excuse us for saying? that, for a newspaper, his 

¥ resent etyle in the vernaculars is too learned and elaborate. His 

'ersian is too much Arabicized, bis Urdu too much Persianized, and 
his Bengali too much Banskntized, to be easily, if at aU, intelligible to the 
great mass of readers. This, however, the natUial mult of a man of 
erudition, we must hope, obtain its due correction from experience. 


sannk^ an^ conbs, tyfi., mo. 4, i^^k. sqvaub, Calcutta. 




